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PREFACE. 


"In  Egypt,"  says  Clement  of  Alexandria,  "the  sanctuaries 
of  the  temples  are  shaded  by  curtains  of  golden  tissue.  But 
on  going  further  into  the  interior  in  quest  of  the  statue,  a 
priest  of  grave  aspect,  advancing  to  meet  you  and  chanting  a 
hymn  in  the  Egyptian  tongue,  slightly  raises  a  veil  to  show  you 
the  god.  And  what  do  you  behold  ?  A  crocodile,  or  some  in- 
digenous serpent,  or  other  dangerous  animal,  the  Egyptian  god 
being  a  brute  rolling  about  on  a  purple  carpet." 

We  need  not  visit  Egypt  or  go  so  far  back  in  history  to  en- 
counter crocodile  worship,  as  this  can  be  readily  found  in 
France  at  the  end  of  the  last  century. — Unfortunately,  a  hun- 
dred years  is  too  long  an  interval,  too  far  away,  for  an  imagina- 
tive retrospect  of  the  past.  At  the  present  time,  standing 
where  we  do  and  regarding  the  horizon  behind  us,  we  see  only 
forms  which  the  intervening  atmosphere  embellishes,  shimmer- 
ing contours  which  each  spectator  may  interpret  in  his  own 
fashion  ;  no  distinct,  animated  figure,  but  merely  a  mass  of 
moving  points,  forming  and  dissolving  in  the  midst  of  picturesque 
architecture.  I  was  anxious  to  have  a  nearer  view  of  these 
vague  points,  and,  accordingly,  transported  myself  back  to  the 
last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  where  I  have  been  living 
with  them  for  twelve  years,  and,  like  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
examining,  first,  the  temple,  and  next  the  god.  A  passing 
glance  at  these  is  not  sufficient ;  a  step  further  must  be  taken 
to  comprehend  the  theology  on  which  this  cult  is  founded. 
This  one,  explained  by  a  very  specious  theology,  like  most 
others,  is  composed  of  dogmas  called  the  principles  of  1789; 
they  were  proclaimed,  indeed,  at  that  date,  having  been  pre- 
viously formulated  by  Jean- Jacques  Rousseau,  the  well-known 
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sovereignty  of  the  people,  the  rights  of  man,  and  the  social 
contract.  Once  adopted,  their  practical  results  unfolded  them- 
selves naturally  ;  in  three  years  the  crocodile  brought  by  these 
dogmas  into  the  sanctuary  installed  himself  there  on  the 
purple  carpet  behind  the  golden  veil ;  in  effect,  he  was  intend- 
ed for  the  place  on  account  of  the  energy  of  his  jaws  and  the 
capacity  of  his  stomach;  he  became  a  god  through  his  qualities 
as  a  destructive  brute  and  -Comprehending  this, the 

rites  which  constcrate  hii  mp  which  surrounds  him 

need  not  give  us  any  fi  .—We  can  observe  him. 

like  any  ordinary  animai  ;s  various  attitudes,  as  he 

lies  in  wait  for  his  pre«  .n  it,  tears  it  to  pieces, 

swallows  it,  and  digest!  tudied  the  details  of  his 

structure,  the  play  of  hi-  .abits,  his  mode  of  living, 

his   instincts,    his     facuSlit;,,    „  s    appetites. — Specimens 

abounded.  I  have  handled  thousands  of  them,  and  have  dis- 
sected hundreds  of  every  species  and  variety,  always  preserv- 
ing the  most  valuable  and  characteristic  examples,  but  for  lack 
of  room  I  have  been  compelled  to  lei  many  of  them  go  because 
my  collection  was  too  large.  Those  that  I  was  able  to  bring 
back  with  me  will  be  found  here,  and,  among  others,  about 
twenty  individuals  of  different  dimensions,  which — a  difficult 
undertaking — I  have  kept  alive  with  great  pains.  At  all 
events,  they  are  intact  and  perfect,  and  particularly  the  three 
largest.  These  seem  to  me,  of  their  kind,  truly  remarkable, 
and  those  in  which  the  divinity  of  the  day  might  well  incar- 
nate himself. — The  bills  of  butchers,  as  well  as  housekeeping 
accounts,  authentic  and  regularly  kept,  throw  sufficient  light  on 
the  cost  of  this  cult.  We  can  estimate  about  how  much  the 
sacred  crocodiles  consumed  in  ten  years ;  we  know  their  bills  of 
fare  daily,  their  favorite  morsels.  Naturally,  the  god  selected 
the  fattest  victims,  but  his  voracity  was  so  great  that  he  like- 
wise bolted  down,  and  blindly,  the  lean  ones,  and  in  much  greater 
number  than  the  fattest.  Moreover,  by  virtue  of  his  instincts, 
and  an  unfailing  effect  of  the  situation,  he  ate  his  equals  once 
or  twice  a  year,  except  when  they  succeeded  in  eating  him. — 
This  cult  certainly  is  instructive,  at  least  to  historians  and  men 
of  pure  science.     If  any  believers  in  it  still  remain  I  do  not  aim 
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to  convert  them  ;  one  cannot  argue  with  a  devotee  on  matters 
of  faith.  This  volume,  accordingly,  like  the  others  that  have 
gone  before  it,  is  written  solely  for  amateurs  of  moral  zoology, 
for  naturalists  of  the  understanding,  for  seekers  of  truth,  of  texts, 
and  of  proofs — for  these  alone  and  not  for  the  public,  whose 
mind  is  made  up  and  which  has  its  own  opinion  on  the  Revo- 
lution. This  opinion  began  to  be  formed  between  1825  and 
1830,  after  the  retirement  or  withdrawal  of  eye  witnesses. 
When  they  disappeared  it  was  easy  to  convince  a  credulous 
public  that  crocodiles  were  philanthropists ;  that  many  pos- 
sessed genius  ;  that  they  scarcely  ate  others  than  the  guilty,  and 
that  if  they  sometimes  ate  too  many  it  was  unconsciously  and  in 
spite  of  themselves,  or  through  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  for 
the  common  good. 

Menthon  Saint  Bernard,  July,  1884* 
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So  far,  the  weakness  of  the  legal  government  is  extreme. 
For  four  years,  whatever  its  kind,  everywhere  and  constuntly, 
it  has  been  disobeyed  ;  for  four  years,  whatever  its  kind,  it 
has  never  dared  enforce  obedience-  Recruited  among  the 
cultivated    and  refin  llcra  of  the  country  have 

brought  witli  ihcm  in  irejudices  and  sensibilities 

of  the  epoch  ;  under  :he  prevailing  dogma  they 

have  deferred  to  the  Ititude  and,  with  too  much 

faith  in  ilie  rights  of  had  too  liitle  in  the  rights 

of  the  magistrate  ;  igh   humanity,   they  have 

abhorred   bloodshed  g    to    repress,    they  have 

allowed  themselves  lo  be  rel■lcs.o^^..  Thus,  from  the  ist  of 
May,  1789,  to  June  a,  1793,  they  have  carried  on  the  admin- 
istration, or  legislated,  athwart  innumerable  insurrections, 
almost  all  of  them  going  unpunished  ;  while  their  constitutions, 
so  many  unhealthy  products  of  theory  and  fear,  have  done  no 
more  than  transform  spontaneous  anarchy  into  legal  anarchy. 
Wilfully  and  through  distrust  of  authority  they  have  under- 
mined the  principle  of  command,  reduced  the  King  to  the  post 
of  a  dc'corative  puppet,  and  almost  annihilated  the 
central  power:  from  the  top  lo  the  bottom  of  the  hierarchy 
the  superior  has  lost  his  hold  on  the  inferior,  the  min- 
ister on  the  departments,  the  departments  on  the  districts,  and 
the  districts  on  the  communes  ;  throughout  all  branches  of  the 
service,  the  chief,  elected  on  the  spot  and  by  his  subordinates, 
has  come  to  depend  on  them.  Thenceforth,  each  post  in  which 
authority  is  vested  is  found  isolated,  dismantled  and  preyed 
upon,  while,  to  crown  all,  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  proclaim- 
ing "the  jurisdiction  of  constituents  over  their  clerks,"'  has 
invited  the  assailants  to  make  the  assault.  On  the  strength  of  (his 
a  faction  arises  which  ends  in  becoming  an  organized  band: 
under  its  cl.-imorings,  its  menaces  and  its  pikes,  at  Paris  and  in 
the  provinces,  at  the  polls  and  in  the  parliament,  the  majorities 
are  all  silenced,  while  the  minorities  vote,  decree  and  govern ; 
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the  Legislative  Assembly  is  purged,  the  King  is  dethroned,  and 
the  Convention  is  mutilated.  Of  all  the  garrisons  of  the  cen- 
tral citadel,  whether  royalists,  constitutionalists,  or  Girondists, 
not  one  has  been  able  to  defend  itself,  to  re-fashion  the  ex- 
ecutive instrument,  to  draw  the  sword  and  use  it  in  the  streets  : 
on  the  first  attack,  often  at  the  first  summons,  all  have  sur- 
rendered, and  now  the  citadel,  with  every  other  public  fortress, 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Jacobins. 

This  time,  its  occupants  are  of  a  different  stamp.  Aside 
from  the  great  mass  of  well-disposed  people  fond  of  a  quiet 
life,  the  Revolution  has  sifted  out  and  separated  from  the  rest 
all  who  are  fanatical,  brutal  or  perverse  enough  to  have  lost 
respect  for  others ;  these  form  the  new  garrison — sectarians 
blinded  by  their  creed,  the  roughs  {assommeurs)  who  are  hard- 
ened by  their  calling,  and  those  who  make  all  they  can  out  of 
their  offices.  None  of  this  class  are  scrupulous  concerning 
human  life  or  property ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  they  have  shaped 
the  theory  to  suit  themselves,  and  reduced  popular  sovereignty 
to  their  sovereignty.  The  commonwealth,  according  to  the 
Jacobin,  is  his  ;  with  him,  the  commonwealth  comprises  all 
private  possessions,  bodies,  estates,  souls  and  conscienc!ts ; 
everything  belongs  to  him  ;  the  fact  of  being  a  Jacobin  makes 
him  legitimately  czar  and  pope.  Little  does  he  care  about 
the  wills  of  actually  living  Frenchmen  ;  his  mandate  does  not 
emanate  from  a  vote  ;  it  descends  to  him  from  aloft,  conferred 
on  him  by  Truth,  by  Reason,  by  Virtue.  As  he  alone  is  en- 
lightened, and  the  only  patriot,  he  alone  is  worthy  to  take 
command,  while  resistance,  according  to  his  imperious  pride, 
is  criminal.  If  the  majority  protests  it  is  because  the  majority 
is  imbecile  or  corrupt ;  in  either  case,  it  merits  a  check,  and  a 
check  it  shall  have.  Accordingly,  the  Jacobin  does  nothing 
else  from  the  outset ;  insurrections,  usurpations,  pillagings, 
murders,  assaults  on  individuals,  on  magistrates,  on  assemblies, 
violations  of  law,  attacks  on  the  State,  on  communities — there 
is  no  outrage  not  committed  by  him.  He  has  always  acted  as 
sovereign  instinctively  ;  he  was  so  as  a  private  individual  and 
clubbist ;  he  is  not  to  cease  being  so,  now  that  he  possesses 
legal  authority,  and  all  the  more  because  if  he  hesitates  he 
knows  he  is  lost ;  to  save  himself  from  the  scaffold  he  has  no 
refuge  but  in  a  dictatorship.     Such  a  man,  unlike  his  pre- 
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decessors,  will  not  allow  himseU  to  I>c  turned  oul ;  on  ihe  con- 
trary, he  will  i^'xact  obedience  at  anjr  cost.  He  will  not  hes- 
itate to  resiOTc  ihc  central  power ;  be  will  put  back  the  local 
wheels  that  hiM.  Itcn  detached;  he  will  repair  the  old  forcing- 
gear  ;  he  will  sot  ii  agoing  so  as  to  work  more  rudely  and  arbi- 
trarily than  ever,  with  greater  contempt  lor  private  rights  and 
public  liberties  ili.in  either  a  Louis  XIV,  or  a  Napoleon. 


In  the  mean  time,  Y\ 
his  rtcent  declarations, 
ficult  operation  :  for, 
already  condemned  th 
exaggerated  the  rights  c. 
of  those  of  the  governors  ; 


Miiie  his  coining  acts  with 
:  first  glance,  seems  a  dif- 
:hes  he  has  made  he  has 
raeditates.  Yesterday  he 
■A,  even  to  a  suppression 
morrow  he  is  to  exaggerate  the 
rights  of  governors,  even  to  suppressing  those  of  the  governed. 
The  people,  as  he  puts  it,  is  the  sole  sovereign,  and  he  is  going 
to  treat  the  people  as  slaves  ;  the  government,  as  he  puts  it,  is 
a  valet,  and  he  is  going  to  endow  the  government  with  the 
prerogatives  of  a  siilian.  Ho  has  just  denounced  the  slightest 
exercise  of  public  authority  as  a  crime;  he  is  now  going  to 
punish  as  a  crime  the  slightest  resistance  to  public  authority. 
What  wil!  justify  such  a  summerset,  and  with  what  face  can  he 
repudiate  the  princijiles  on  which  he  has  founded  his  own 
usurpation  ? — lie  lakes  good  care  not  to  repudiate  them  ;  it 
wouSd  drive  the  already  rebellious  provinces  to  extremities  ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  proclaims  them  nith  renewed  vigor,  through 
which  manccuvrc,  the  ignorant  crowd,  seeing  the  same  flask 
always  presented  to  it,  imagines  that  it  is  always  served  with 
the  same  liciuor,  and  is  thus  forced  to  drink  tyranny  under  the 
label  of  freedom.  Whatever  the  charl.itan  can  do  with  his 
labels,  signboards,  shoutings  and  lies  for  the  next  six  months, 
will  be  done  to  disguise  the  new  nostrum  ;  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  public  if,  later  on,  it  discovers  that  the  draught 
is  bitter;  sooner  or  later  it  must  swallow  it,  willingly  or  by 
compulsion  :  for,  in  the  interval,  the  instruments  are  being  got 
ready  to  force  it  down  the  public  lliroat.' 


completed,  ujd  Le^eiidrv. 
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As  a  beginning,  the  Constitution,  so  long  anticipated  and  so 
often  promised,  is  hastily  fabricated  :*  declarations  of  rights  in 
thirty-five  articles,  the  Constitutional  bill  in  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  articles,  political  principles  and  institutions  of 
every  sort,  electoral,  legislative,  executive,  administrative, 
judicial,  financial  and  military  ;'  in  three  weeks,  all  is  drawn  up 
and  passed  with  race-horse  speed. — Of  course,  the  new  constitu- 
tionalists do  not  propose  to  produce  an  effective  and  service- 
able instrument ;  that  is  the  least  of  their  anxieties.  H^rault 
S^chelles,  the  reporter  of  the  bill,  writes  on  the  7th  of  June, 
"  to  have  procured  for  him  at  once  the  laws  of  Minos,  of  which 
he  has  urgent  need  ; "  very  urgent  need,  as  he  must  hand  in  the 
Constitution  that  week.*  Such  a  circumstance  is  sufficiently 
characteristic  of  both  the  workmen  and  the  work.  All  is  mere 
show  and  pretence.  Some  of  the  workmen  are  shrewd  politi- 
cians whose  sole  object  is  to  furnish  the  public  with  words  in- 
stead of  things  ;  others,  ordinary  scribblers  of  abstractions,  or 
even  ignoramuses,  and  unable  to  distinguish  words  from  things, 
imagine  that  they  are  framing  laws  by  stringing  together  a  lot 
of  phrases. — It  is  not  a  difficult  job  ;  the  phrases  are  ready- 
made  to  hand.  "  Let  the  plotters  of  anti-popular  systems," 
says  the  reporter,  "  painfully  elaborate  their  projects  !  French- 
men ....  have  only  to  consult  their  hearts  to  read  the  Re- 
public there  !  "*  Drafted  in  accordance  with  the  "  Contrat- 
Social,"  filled  with  Greek  and  Latin  reminiscences,  it  is  a  sum- 
mary "  in  lapidary  style  "  of  the  manual  of  current  aphorisms 


I  Archives  Nationales,  F.  I.  C.,56.  (CircuIarofGohier,  Minister  of  Justice,  to  the  French 
people,  July  6,  1793).  "  Certain  persons  are  disposed  to  pervert  the  events  of  May  31  and 
June  a,  by  atrocious  exaggerations  and  the  grossest  fables,  and  prevent  the  fortunate  re- 
sults they  present  from  being  seen.  They  are  absohitely  determined  to  see  nothing  but 
violations  of  the  liberty  of  the  people^s  representatives  in  a  strp  which  was  specially  de- 
signed to  hasten  on  the  Conjetitutional  Act  on  which  the  liberty  of  all  is  established.  Of 
what  consequence  is  it  who  are  the  authors  of  the  Constitution  presented  to  you  ?  What 
does  it  matter  whether  it  issues  from  a  mountain  amidst  lightnings  and  the  rolling  thun- 
der, like  the  Tables  of  the  Law  given  to  the  Hebrews,  or  whether  it  comes,  like  the  laws 
given  to  the  early  Romans,  inspired  in  the  tranquil  asylum  of  a  divinity  jealous  of  his  re- 
ligious  surroundings ?  Is  this  constitution  worthy  of  a  free  people?  That  is  the  only, 
question  which  citizens  who  wear  the  livery  of  no  party  need  examine  !  ** 

a  Buchezet  Roux.  xxviii.,  177.  (Report  by  Hdrault  S^cheHes,  June  xo,  1793).  /5/V/, 
xxxi.,  400.  (Text  of  the  constitution  submitted  to  discussion  June  xith,  and  passed  June 
t4th.) 

3  DeSybel,!!.,  331.  (According  to  the  fac-simile  published  in  the  Quarterly  Review). 
"  H^rault  says  that  he  and  four  of  his  colleagues  are  ordered  to  furnish  the  draft  of  a  con- 
stitution by  Monday.*' 

4  Report  by  H^rault-S^chelles.  (Buchez  et  Roux,  xxviii.,  178.) 
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then  in  vogue.  Rousseau's  maihemaUcal  formulas  and  pre- 
scriptions, "the  axioms  of  Iruth  and  the  consequences  flowing 
from  these  axioms,"  in  short,  a  rectilinear  constitution  wJiich 
any  school-boy  may  spout  on  leaving  college.  Like  a  handbill 
posted  on  the  donr  of  a  new  shop,  it  promises  to  customers 
every  imaginable  article  that  is  handsome  and  desirable.  Would 
you  have  rights  and  liberties  ?  Vou  will  find  them  all  here. 
Never  has  the  statement  been  so  clearly  made,  that  the  govern- 
ment is  the  servant,  ere  if  the  governed  ;  it  is  in- 
stituted solely  "  to  guat  .heir  natural,  imprescrip- 
tible rights."  '  Never  I  :  been  more  strictly  lim- 
ited :  "The  right  of  e;  thoughts  and  opinions, 
either  through  the  pr-  other  way ;  ihe  right  of 
peaceably  assembling,  *e  of  worship,  cannot  be 
interdicted,"  Never  been  more  carefully 
guarded  against  the  encri..  and  excesses  of  public 
authority:  "  The  law  should  protect  public  and  private  liberties 
against  the  oppression  of  those  who  govern  ....  offences 
committed  by  the  people's  mandatories  and  agents  must  never 
go  unpunished.  Let  free  men  inslantly  put  to  deaih  every 
individual  usurping  sovereignty,  ,  .  ,  Every  act  against  a  man 
outside  of  the  cases  and  forms  which  the  law  determines  is 
arbitrary  and  tyrannical ;  whoever  is  subjected  to  violence  in  the 
execution  of  this  act  has  the  right  to  repel  it  by  force.  .  .  , 
When  the  government  violates  Che  people's  rights  insurrection 
is,  for  the  people  and  for  each  portion  of  the  people,  the  most 
sacred  of  rights  and  the  most  indispensable  of  duties." 

To  civil  rights  the  generous  legislator  has  added  political 
rights,  and  multiplied  every  precaution  for  maintaining  the  de- 
pendence of  rulers  on  the  people. — In  the  first  place,  rulers  are 
appointed  by  the  people  and  through  a  direct  choice  or  nearly 
direct  choice  :  in  primary  meetings  the  people  elect  deputies, 
city  officers,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  electors  of  the  second 
degree  ;  the  latter,  in  their  turn,  elect  in  the  secondary  meet- 
ings, district  and  department  administrators,  civil  arbitrators, 
criminal  judges,  judges  of  appeal  and  the  eighty  candidates  from 
amongst  which  the  legislative  body  is  to  select  its  executive  coun- 
cil.— In  the  second  place,  all  powers  of  whatever  kind  are  never 
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conferred  except  for  a  very  limited  term:  one  year  for  deputies, 
for  electors  of  the  second  degree,  for  civil  arbitrators,  and  for 
judges  of  every  kind  and  class  ;  as  to  municipalities  and  also  de- 
partment and  district  administrations,  these  are  one-half  renew- 
able annually.  Every  first  of  May  the  fountain-head  of  authority 
flows  afresh,  the  people  in  its  primary  assemblies,  spontaneously 
formed,  manifesting  or  changing  at  will  its  staff  of  clerks. — In 
the  third  place,  even  when  installed  and  at  work,  the  people 
may,  if  it  pleases,  become  their  collaborator  :  means  are  pro- 
vided for  "  deliberating  '*  with  its  deputies.  The  latter,  on  in- 
cidental questions,  those  of  slight  importance,  on  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  year,  may  enact  laws  ;  but  on  matters  of  gen- 
eral, considerable  and  permanent  interest,  they  are  simply  to 
propose  the  laws,  while,  especially  as  regards  a  declaration  of 
war,  the  people  alone  must  decide.  The  people  have  a  suspen- 
sive veto  and,  finally,  a  definitive  veto,  which  they  may  exercise 
when  they  please.  To  this  end,  they  may  assemble  in  extra- 
ordinary session  ;  one-fifth  of  the  citizens  who  have  the  right 
to  vote  suffice  for  their  convocation.  Once  convoked,  the  vote 
is  determined  by  a  Yes  or  a  No  on  the  act  proposed  by  the  legis- 
lative body.  If,  at  the  expiration  of  forty  days,  one-tenth  of 
the  primary  assemblies  in  one-half  of  the  departments  vote  No, 
there  is  a  suspensive  veto.  In  that  event  all  the  primary  assem- 
blies of  the  Republic  must  be  convoked  and  if  the  major- 
ity still  decides  in  the  negative,  that  is  a  definitive  veto.  The 
same  formalities  govern  a  revision  of  the  established  constitu- 
tion.— In  all  this,  the  plan  of  the  "  Montagnards  "  is  a  further 
advance  on  that  of  the  Girondists  ;  never  was  so  insignificant  a 
part  assigned  to  governors  nor  so  extensive  a  part  to  the  gov- 
erned. The  Jacobins  profess  a  respect  for  the  popular  initia- 
tive which  amounts  to  a  scruple.*  According  to  them  the  sov- 
ereign people  should  be  sovereign  de  facto^  permanently,  and 
without  interregnum,  allowed  to  interfere  in  all  serious  affairs, 
and  not  only  possess  the  right,  but  the  faculty,  of  imposing 
its  will  on  its  mandatories. — All  the  stronger  is  the  reason  for 
referring  to  it  the  institutions  now  being  prepared  for  it.  Hence, 


X  Buchez  et  Rotuc,  xxviii.,  278.  Report  by  H^rault-S^chelles.  "  Each  of  us  had  the 
tame  desire,  that  of  attaining  to  the  greatest  democratic  result.  The  sovereignty  of  the 
people  and  the  dignity  of  man  were  constantly  in  our  minds.  .  .  A  secret  sentiment 
tells  us  that  our  work  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  that  ever  existed.'* 
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after  the  parade  is  over,  the  convocation  by  the  Convention  on 
the  24th  of  June,  also  the  primary  assemblies,  and  the  submis- 
sion to  them  of  the  ratification  of  the  Constitutional  bill  which 
it  has  drawn  up. 

III. 

That  the  ratification  will  be  given  admits  of  no  doubt.  Every- 
thing has  been  coubined  beforehand  to  secure  it,  also  to  secure 
it  as  wanted,  apparently  spontaneously,  and  almost  unani- 
mously.— The  primary  assemblies,  indeed,  are  by  no  means 
fully  attended  ;  only  one-half,  or  a  quarter,  or  a  third  of  the 
electors  in  the  cities  deposit  their  votes,  while  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts there  is  only  a  quarter,  and  less  ;'  repelled  by  their  experi- 
ence with  previous  convocations  they  know  too  well  the  nature 
of  these  assemblies  ;  how  the  Jacobin  facrion  rules  them,  how 
it  manages  the  electoral  comedy,  with  what  violence  and  men- 
aces it  reduces  all  dissidents  to  voting  either  as  figurants  01 
claqueurs.  From  four  to  five  millions  of  electors  prefer  to 
hold  aloof  and  stay  at  home  as  usual.  Nevertheless  the  organ- 
ization of  most  of  the  assemblies  takes  place,  amounting  10 
some  six  or  seven  thousand.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  each  canton  contains  its  small  group  of  Jacobins. 
Next  to  these  come  the  simple-minded  who  still  believe  in 
official  declaradons  ;  in  their  eyes  a  constitution  which  guaran- 
tees private  rights  and  institutes  public  liberties  must  be  ac- 
cepted, no  matter  what  hand  may  present  it  to  them.  And  all 
the  more  readily  because  the  usurpers  offer  to  resign  ;  in  effect, 
the  Convention  has  just  solemnly  declared  that  once  the  Con- 
stitution is  adopted,  the  people  shall  again  be  convoked  to 

elect    "  a   new   national   assembly a   new    representative 

body  invested  with  a  later  and  more  immediate  trust,'"  which 

t  Archive!  NalisnilH,  B.  II.,  >j,  (Tabl*  of  vstu  by  Ihe  coniiniuion  apiKHiitcd  to 
mllecl  thc/rn-^f-ivrAiirjrof  iheadoptienof  (heConilituiion,  August  m.  179.1.)  Number 
o(  primary  lue mill ie>  lending  in  llidr  frxet-vtrknux.  IS,;89(si(lc>nloiishiiveDiityelieni 
Iheinin).  Number  of  votert  on  call.  i,7<i5,>l°S;  Va,i.;84,3n:  Naei^  ■>.53>'  NumbercF 
primary  ascmblia  roling  Yn  unanimDusly,  not  on  call  of  names,  t>n.  At  Pari)  4°.99<> 
tolert.  at  Tnyes  9.4^1,  alLimogM,  1,137.  Cf.  fordilaihand  moliveiDrabilenlion,  Sauur 
It.,  pp.  157-161.  AlbcTt  Babcau,  ii.,  pp.  gj  and  S*.  McnUmr,  ivii  ,  375  (ipcecb  by  ihe 
nproentaiivv  Dm  Wan). 

a  Itid,  Miinitair,Kia..%o.  (Repon  by  Barrtre  on  the  convocation  of  Ihe  primary  asiem- 
Uiei.  June  97. 1793.)  /«'»,  101  (Report  of  Cambon,  July  11).  "  It  [1  now  a  fonaiifat  lincc 
you  demanded  A  CoPStilutioa.     Very  well,  here  it  Li....  Respect  for  perKns  and  property  b 
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will  allow  electors,  if  they  are  so  disposed,  to  return  honest 
deputies  and  exclude  the  knaves  who  now  rule.  Thereupon, 
even  in  the  insurgent  departments,  the  mass  of  the  Girondist 
population,  after  a  good  deal  of  hesitation,  resign  themselves 
at  last  to  voting  for  it.*  This  is  done  at  Lyons  and  in  the  de- 
partment of  Calvados  only  on  the  30th  of  July.  A  number  of 
constitutionalists  or  neutrals  have  done  the  same  thing,  some 
through  a  horror  of  civil  war  and  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  and 
others  through  fear  of  persecution  and  of  being  taxed  with 
royalism  ; "  one  conception  more  :  through  docility  they  may 
perhaps  succeed  in  depriving  the  "  Mountain  "  of  all  pretext 
for  violence. 

In  this  they  greatly  deceive  themselves,  and,  from  the  first, 
they  are  able  to  see  once  more  how  the  Jacobins  understand 
electoral  liberty. — At  first,  all  the  registered,'  and  especially 
the  "  suspects,"  are  compelled  to  vote,  and  to  vote  Yes ; 
otherwise,  says  a  Jacobin  journal,*  "  they  themselves  will  give 
the  just  measure  of  the  opinion  one  ought  to  entertain  of  their 
sentiments,  and  no  longer  have  reason  to  complain  of  suspi- 
cions that  are  found  to  be  so  well  grounded."     They  come  ac- 


amply  secured  in  it.  Yes,  more  definitely  than  in  any  other  constitution.  Does  it  provide 
for  its  own  revision  ?  Yes,  for  in  six  weeks,  we  can  convoke  the  primary  assemblies  and  ex- 
press our  desire  for  the  reform  that  may  appear  necessary.— Will  the  popular  wish  be  re- 
spected ?  Yes,  the  people  then  will  make  definitive  laws.^' 

I  Guillon  de  Montl6on,  i.,  282,  yx^. — Buchez  et  Roux,  xxviii ,  356,  357.  (Journal  de  Lyon 
Nos.  323  and  134.)  **The  acceptance  of  the  Constitution  was  neither  entire  nor  very  sin- 
cere ;  people  took  credit  to  themselves  for  accepting  a  vicious  and  sketchy  production.*' 
Meillan,  **  Mimoiret^'*  120.  (In  July  he  leaves  Caen  for  Quimper).  **  Although  we  were 
assured  that  we  should  pass  only  through  Maratist  towns,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  find- 
ing nearly  all  the  inhabitants  regarding  Marat  with  horror.  They  had  indeed  accepted 
the  Constitution  offered  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  but  solely  to  end  the  matter 
and  on  conditions  which  would  speak  well  for  them  ;  for,  everywhere  the  renewal  of  the 
Convention  was  exacted  and  the  punishment  of  assaults  made  on  it."  This  desire,  and 
others  analogous  to  it,  are  given  in  K\i^procbS'Verbaux  of  many  of  the  primary  assemblies 
(Archives  Nationales,  B.II.,  33);  for  example,  in  those  of  the  thirteen  cantons  of  Ain. 
A  demand  is  made,  furthermore,  for  the  reintegration  of  the  Twenty-two,  the  abolition  of 
the  revolutionary  tribunal,  the  suppression  of  absolute  proconsulates,  the  organization  of  a 
department  guard  for  securing  the  future  of  the  Convention,  the  discharge  of  the  revolu- 
tionary army,  etc. 

3  Monitiur^  xvii.,  so.  Report  of  Harare :  **  The  Constitutional  act  is  going  to  draw 
the  line  between  republicans  and  royalists." 

3  Archives  Nationales,  F.I.C,  54  j(Circular  of  the  Minister,  Gohier,  July  6, 1793.)  **  It  is 
to-day  that,  summoned  to  the  sUtar  of  the  country,  those  who  desire  the  Republic  will  be 
known  by  nam*^  and  those  who  do  not  desire  it,  whether  they  speak  or  ktep  tiUnty  will  be 
equally  known." 

4  Sauzay,  iv.,  160,  x6x.  (Article  by  the  Videiie.)  Consequently,  "  all  the  unconstitu- 
tionalist  nobles  and  priests  considered  it  a  duty  to  go  to  the  assemblies  and  joyfully  accept  a 
constitution  which  guaranteed  liberty  and  property  to  everybody." 
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cordingly,  "very  humble  and  very  penitent,"  Nevertheless 
they  meet  with  a  rebuff,  and  a  cold  shoulder  is  turned  on  them  ; 
they  are  consigned  to  a  corner  of  the  room,  or  near  the  doors, 
and  are  openly  insulted.  Thus  received,  it  is  clear  that  they 
will  keep  quiet  and  not  risk  the  slightest  objection.  At 
Macon  "  a  few  aristocrats  muttered  to  themselves,  but  not  one 
dared  say  No."'  It  would,  indeed,  be  extremely  imprudent. 
At  Montbrison,  "six  individuals  who  decline  to  vote,"  are 
denounced  in  ihc  procis-verdal  of  the  Canton,  while  a  deputy 
in  the  Convention  demands  "severe  measures  "  against  them. 
At  Nogent-sur-Seine,  three  administrators,  guilty  of  the  same 
offence,  are  to  be  turned  out  of  office  ;'  afew  months  later,  the 
offence  becomes  a  capital  crime,  and  people  are  to  be  guillo- 
tined "  for  having  voted  against  the  Constitution  of  1793."' 
Almost  all  the  wrong- thinkers  foresaw  this  danger  ;  hence,  in 
nearly  all  the  primary  assemblies,  the  adoption  is  unanimous, 
or  nearly  unanimous ;  *  at  Rouen,  there  are  but  twenty-six 
adverse  votes  ;  at  Caen,  the  centre  of  the  Girondist  protestants, 
fourteen ;  at  Rheims,  there  are  only  two  ;  at  Troyes,  Besan- 
5on,  Limoges  and  Paris,  there  are  none  at  all  ;  in  fifteen  de- 
partments the  number  of  negatives  varies  from  five  to  one  ; 
not  one  is  found  in  Var,  Could  there  be  a  more  edifying  con- 
cert of  action  ?  The  commune  of  St.  Donau,  the  only  one  in 
France,  in  a  remote  district  of  Cotes-du-Nord,  dares  detnand 
the  restoration  of  the  clergy  and  the  son  of  Capet  for  king. 
The  rest  vote  as  directed  ;  they  have  got  at  the  secret  of  the 
pUbiicite  ;  an  honest  vote  is  not  wanted  ;  the  object  is  to  im- 
pose on  them  a  Jacobin  manifestation.' 
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In  effect,  the  Club  carries  out  the  job  it  has  undertaken.  It 
beats  to  arms  around  the  ballot-box;  it  arrives  in  force;  it  alone 
speaks  with  authority;  it  animates  officers;  it  moves  all  the  reso- 
lutions and  draws  up  the  report  of  proceedings,  while  the  repre- 
sentatives on  mission  add  to  the  weight  of  the  local  authority  that 
of  the  central  authority.  In  the  Macon  assembly  "  they  ad- 
dress the  people  on  each  article;  this  speech  is  followed  by  im- 
mense applause  and  redoubled  shoutings  of  Vive  la  R^publique  ! 
Vive  la  Constitution  /  Vive  le  Peuple  Franfais  /  "  Beware,  ye 
lukewarm,  who  do  not  join  in  the  chorus  !  They  are  forced  to 
vote  "  in  a  loud,  intelligible  voice."  They  are  required  to  shout 
in  unison,  to  sign  the  grandiloquent  address  in  which  the  lead- 
ers testify  their  gratitude  to  the  Convention,  and  give  their  ad- 
hesion to  the  eminent  patriots  delegated  by  the  primary  assem- 
bly to  bear  its  report  to  Paris.* 

IV. 

The  first  act  of  the  comedy  is  over  and  the  second  act  now 
begins.  It  is  not  without  an  object  that  the  faction  has  con- 
voked the  delegates  of  the  primary  assemblies  at  Paris.  Like 
the  primary  assemblies,  they  are  to  serve  as  its  instruments  for 
governing;  they  are  to  form  the  props  of  dictatorship,  and  the 
object  now  is  to  reduce  them  to  that  rSle.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
certain  that  all  will  lend  themselves  to  it.  For,  among  the  eight 
thousand  commissioners,  some,  appointed  by  refractory  assem- 
blies, bring  a  refusal  instead  of  an  adhesion;*  others,  more 
numerous,  are  instructed  to  present  objections  and  point  out 
omissions  :'  it  is  very  certain  that  the  envoys  of  the  Girondist 

good  reason  for  his  absence ;  also,  that  any  man  who  has  not  favored  the  Constitution,  be 
declared  ineligible  to  all  constitutional  franchises.'*  Ibid.^so.  (Meeting  of  the  Commune, 
July  4th).  Leonard  Bourdon  demands,  in  the  name  of  his  section,  the  Gravilliers,  a  register 
on  which  to  inscribe  those  who  accept  the  Constitution,  "  in  order  that  those  who  do  not 
vote  for  it  may  be  known." — Sauzay,  iv.,  159.  M.  Boillon,  of  Belleherbe,  is  arrested  '*  for 
being  present  at  the  primary  assembly  of  the  canton  of  Vaucluse,  and  when  called  upon  to 
accept  the  Constitutional  act,  leaving  without  voting." 

I  Moniteur^  xvii.,  iz.  (Instructions  on  the  mode  of  accepting  the  Constitution). — 
Sauxay  iv.,  158. — Monittur.  xvii.,  309.  (Speech  by  Garat,  August  a.)  **  I  have  dis- 
patched commissioners  to  push  the  Constitutional  Act  through  the  primary  assemblies.^* 
— Durand-Maillane.  150.  *'  The  envoys  of  the  departments  were  taken  from  the  iant- 
cuhtterit  then  in  fashion,  because  they  ruled  in  the  Convention.'* 

a  Sauxay,  iv.,  158. 

3  ilftfivfYrtfr,  xvii.,  363.  (Report  of  Gossnin  to  the  Convention,  August  9).  *' There  are 
primary  assemblies  which  have  extended  their  deliberatioiu  beyond. the  acceptance  of  the 
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departments  will  insist  on  the  release  or  return  of  their  ex- 
cluded representatives  ;  in  fine,  a  good  many  delegates  who 
have  accepted  the  Constitution  in  good  faith  desire  its  applica- 
tion as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  the  Convention  should  fulfil 
its  promise  of  abdication,  so  as  to  give  way  to  a  new  Assembly. — 
It  is  important  to  suppress  at  once  all  these  independent  fancies 
and  the  formation  of  an  opposition  party  :  to  this  end,  a  decree 
of  the  Convention  "authorises  the  Committee  of  General  Se- 
curity to  order  the  arrest  of  'suspect'  commissioners;"  it  is 
especially  to  look  after  those  who,  "  charged  with  a  special  mis- 
sion, would  hold  meetings  to  win  over  their  colleagues,  .  .  . 
and  engage  them  in  proceedings  contrary  to  their  mandate." ' 
In  the  first  place,  and  before  they  are  admitted  into  Paris,  their 
Jacobinism  is  to  be  verified,  like  a  bale  in  the  custom-house,  by 
the  special  agents  of  the  executive  council,  and  especially  by 
Stanislas  Maillard,  the  famous  September  judge,  and  his  sixty- 
eight  bearded  ruffians,  each  receiving  pay  at  five  francs  a  day. 
"  On  all  the  roads,  within  a  circuit  of  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues 
of  the  capital,"  the  delegates  are  searched;  their  trunks  are 
opened,  and  their  letters  read.  At  the  barriers  in  Paris  they 
find  "inspectors"  posted  by  the  Commune,  under  the  pretext 
of  protecting  them  against  prostitutes  and  swindlers.  There, 
they  are  taken  possession  of,  and  conducted  to  the  mayoralty, 
where  they  receive  lodging  tickets,  while  a  picket  of  gendar- 
merie escorts  them  to  their  allotted  domiciles.' — Behold  them 
in  pens  like  sheep,  each  in  his  numbered  stall;  there  is  no  fear 
of  the  dissidents  trying  to  escape  and  form  a  band  apart : 
one  of  them,  who  comes  to  the  Convention  and  asks  for  a  sepa- 
rate hall  for  himself  and  his  adherents,  is  snubbed  in  the  most 
outrageous  manner;  they  denounce  him  as  an  intriguer,  and 
accuse  him  of  a  desire  to  defend  the  traitor  Castries;  they  take 
his  name  and  credentials,  and  threaten  him  with  an  investiga- 
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tion.'  The  unfortunate  orator  hears  the  Abbaye  alluded  to, 
and  evidently  thinks  himself  fortunate  to  escape  sleeping  there 
that  night. — After  this,  it  is  certain  that  he  will  not  again  de- 
mand the  privilege  of  speaking,  and  that  his  colleagues  will 
remain  quiet;  and  all  this  is  the  more  likely  because  the  revo- 
lutionary tribunal  holds  permanent  sessions  under  their  eyes, 
because  the  guillotine  is  set  up  and  in  operation  on  the  "  Place 
de  la  Revolution;"  because  a  recent  act  of  the  Commune  en- 
joins on  the  police  "  the  most  active  surveillance  "  and  "  con- 
stant patrols  "  by  the  armed  force;  because,  from  the  first  to 
the  fourth  of  August,  the  barriers  are  closed;  because,  on  the 
2d  of  August,  a  raid  into  three  of  the  theatres  puts  five  hundred 
young  men  in  the  lock-up:  *  the  discontented  soon  discover,  if 
there  are  any,  that  this  is  not  the  time  or  the  place  to  protest. 

As  to  the  others,  already  Jacobin,  the  faction  takes  it  upon 
itself  to  render  them  still  more  so. — Lost  in  the  immensity  of 
Paris,  all  these  provincialists  require  moral  as  well  as  physical 
guides;  it  agrees  to  exercise  toward  them  "  hospitality  in  all  its 
plenitude,  the  sweetest  of  Republican  virtues.'"  Hence,  ninety- 
six  sanS'CulotteSy  selected  from  among  the  sections,  wait  on  them 
at  the  Mayoralty  to  serve  as  their  correspondents,  and  perhaps 
as  their  guarantees,  and  certainly  as  pilots  to  give  them  lodg- 
ing-tickets, to  escort  and  install  them,  to  indoctrinate  them,  as 
formerly  with  the  federates  of  July,  1792,  to  prevent  their  get- 
ting into  bad  company,  to  introduce  them  into  all  the  exciting 
meetings,  to  see  that  their  ardent  patriotism  quickly  rises  to  the 
proper  temperature  of  Parisian  Jacobinism.*      The  theatres 


I  Moniieur^  xviL,  339.  (Session  of  the  Convention,  August  6.) — Cf.  the  "  Diurnal  '*  of 
Beaulieu,  August  6.  Beaulieu  mentions  several  deputations  and  motions  of  the  same 
order,  and  states  the  alarm  of  the  "Mountain/* — Durand-Maillane/'M^moires,**  151. 
"  Among  the  envoys  from  the  departments  were  sensible  men  who,  far  from  approving  of 
all  the  steps  taken  by  their  brethren,  entertained  and  manifested  very  contrary  sentiments. 
These  were  molested  and  imprisoned." — "Archives  des  Affaires  Etrang^rcs,'*  vol.  i4ix« 
(Report  of  the  agents  of  August  zo  and  zi.)  The  department  commissioners  .  .  .  seemed 
to  us  in  the  best  disposition.  1'here  are  some  intriguers  among  them,  however;  we  are 
following  up  some  of  them,  and  striving  by  fraternising  with  them  to  prevent  them  from 
being  seduced  or  led  away  by  the  perfidious  suggestions  of  certain  scoundrels,  the  friends 
of  federalbm,  amongst  them.  ...  A  few  patriotic  commissioners  have  already  denounced 
several  of  their  brethren  accused  of  loving  royalty  and  federalism." 

a  Buchez  et  Roux,  xxviiL,  408. 

3  Moniteur^  zvii.,  330.    (Act  passed  by  the  Commune,  August  6.) 

4  Archives  des  Affaires  Etrangires,  vol.  Z41Z.  (Reports  of  agents,  Aug.  zo  and  zz). 
"  Citiiens  are,  tO'day,  eager  to  see  who  shall  have  a  commissioner  at  his  table  ;  who  shadl 
treat  him  the  best.... The  Commissionen  of  the  primary  assemblies  come  and  fratenuse 
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must  not  offend  their  eyes  or  ears  with  pieces  "  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Revolution.'"  An  order  is  issued  for  the  per- 
formance three  times  a  week  of  "  republican  tragedies,  such  as 
'Brutus,' 'William  Tell,'  '  Caius  Gracchus,'  and  other  dramas 
suitable  for  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  of  equality 
and  liberty,"  Once  a  week  the  theatres  must  be  free,  when 
Ch^ni^r's  alexandrines  are  spouted  on  the  stage  to  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  delegates,  crowded  into  the  boxes  at  the  expense 
of  the  State.  The  following  morning,  led  by  flocks  into  the 
tribunes  of  the  Convention,'  they  there  find  the  same,  classic, 
simple,  declamatory,  sanguinary  tragedy,  except  that  the  latter 
is  not  feigned  but  real,  and  the  tirades  are  in  prose  instead  of 
in  verse.  Surrounded  by  paid  vociferators,  as  on  the  previous 
evening  by  the  Romans  "of  the  lamp,"  our  provincials  ap- 
plaud, cheer  and  get  excited,  the  same  as  on  the  previous  even- 
ing at  the  signal  given  by  the  claqueurs  and  other  frequenters  of 
the  house-  Another  day,  the  procureur-syndic  Lhullier  sum- 
mons them  to  attend  the  "Ev6ch^,"  to  "fraternise  with  the 
authorities  of  the  Paris  department  ;"'  the  "Fraternity"  sec- 
tion invites  them  to  its  daily  meetings;  the  Jacobin  club  lends 
them  its  vast  hall  in  the  morning  and  admits  them  to  its  ses- 
sions in  the  evening. — Thus  taken  possession  of  and  kept,  as  in 
a  diving  bell,  they  breathe  in  Paris  nothing  but  a  Jacobin  at- 
mosphere; from  one  Jacobin  den  to  another,  as  they  are  led 
about  in  this  heated  atmosphere,  their  pulse  beats  more  rapidly. 
Many  of  them,  who,  on  their  arrival,  were  "  plain,  quiet 
people,"'  but  out  of  their  element,  subjected  to  contagion 
without  any  antidote,  quickly  catch  the  revolutionary  fever. 
The  same  as  at  an  American  revival,  under  the  constant  pressure 
of  preaching  and  singing,  of  shouts  and  nervous  spasms,  the 
lukewarm  and  even  the  indifferent  have  not  long  to  wait  be- 
fore the  delirium  puts  them  in  harmony  with  the  converted. 
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V. 

On  the  7th  of  August  things  come  to  a  head. — Led  by  the 
department  and  the  municipality,  a  number  of  delegates  march 
to  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  and  make  a  confession  of 
Jacobin  faith.  "  Soon,"  they  exclaim,  "  will  search  be  made  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine  for  the  foul  marsh  intended  to  engulf 
us.  Were  the  royalists  and  intriguers  to  die  of  spite,  we  will 
live  and  die  *  Montagnards.'  "*  Applause  and  embraces. — From 
thence  they  betake  themselves  to  the  Jacobin  Club,  where  one 
of  them  proposes  an  address  prepared  beforehand:  the  object 
of  this  is  to  justify  the  31st  of  May,  and  the  2d  of  June,  "to 
open  the  eyes  "  of  provincial  France,  to  declare  "  war  against  the 
federalists."  "Down  with  the  infamous  libelers  who  have 
calumniated  Paris  ! . . . .  We  cherish  but  one  sentiment,  our  souls 
are  all  melted  into  one. . .  .We  form  here  but  one  vast,  terrible 
mountain,  about  to  vomit  forth  its  fires  on  the  royalists  and 
supporters  of  tyranny."  Applause  and  cheers. — Robespierre  de- 
clares that  they  are  there  to  save  the  country.*  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  August  8th,*  this  address  is  presented  to  the  Conven- 
tion and  Robespierre  has  a  resolution  adopted,  ordering  it  to  be 
sent  to  the  armies,  to  foreign  powers  and  all  the  Communes. 
More  applause,  more  embracings,  and  more  cheers. — On  the 
9th  of  August,*  by  order  of  the  Convention,  the  delegates  meet 
in  the  Tuileries  garden,  where,  divided  into  as  many  groups 
as  there  are  departments,  they  study  the  programme  drawn  up 
by  David,  in  order  to  familiarise  themselves  with  the  parts  they 
are  to  play  in  the  festival  of  the  following  day. 

What  an  odd  festival  and  how  well  it  expresses  the  spirit  of 
the  time  !  It  is  a  sort  of  opera  played  in  the  streets  by  the 
public  authorities,  with  triumphant  chariots,  altars,  censers, 
an  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  funeral  urns,  classic  banners  and 
other  trappings  !  Its  divinities  consist  of  plaster  statues  rep- 
resenting Nature,  Liberty,  the  People,  and  Hercules,  all  of 
which  are  personified  abstractions^like  those  painted  on  the  ceil- 
ing of  a  theatre.     In  all  this  there  is  no  spontaneity  nor  sincer- 

X  Moniieur^  xrii.,  348. 

a  Buchez  et  Roux,  xYiii.,  415  and  following  pages. 

3  Moniteur^  xvii.,  34a. 

4  Ibid.^  35a.-^f.  Beaulieu,  "Diurnal,**  Aug.  9. 
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ity;  the  actors,  whose  consciences  tell  them  that  they  are  only 
actors,  render  homage  to  symbols  which  they  know  to  be  noth- 
ing but  symbols,  while  the  mechanical  procession,'  the  invoca- 
tions, the  apostrophes,  the  postures,  the  gestures  are  regulated 
beforehand,  the  same  as  by  a  ballet- manager.  To  any  truth-lov- 
ing mind  ail  this  must  seem  like  a  charade  performed  by  pup- 
pels. — But  the  festival  is  colossal,  well  calculated  to  stimulate 
the  imagination  and  excite  pride  through  physical  excitement.' 
On  this  grandiose  stage  the  delegates  become  quite  intoxicated 
with  their  part;  for,  evidently,  their's  is  the  leading  pari;  they 
represent  twenly-six  millions  of  Frenchmen,  and  the  sole  object 
of  this  ceremony  is  to  glorify  the  national  will  of  which  they  are 
the  bearers. — On  the  Place  de  la  Bastille'  where  the  gigantic 
effigy  of  Nature  pouts  forth  from  its  two  breasts  "  the  regen- 
erating water,"  H^rault,  the  president,  afteroffering  libations 
and  saluting  the  new  goddess,  passes  the  cup  to  the  eighty 
seven  elders  {les  doyens)  of  the  eighty-seven  departments, 
each  "  summoned  by  sound  of  drum  and  trumpet "  to  step  for- 
ward and  drink  in  his  turn,  while  cannon  belch  forth  their 
thunders  as  if  for  a  monarch.  After  the  eighty-seven  have  passed 
the  cup  around,  the  artillery  roars.  The  procession  then  moves 
on,  and  the  delegates  again  are  assigned  the  place  of  honor. 
The  elders,  holding  an  olive-branch  in  one  hand,  and  apike  in 
the  other,  with  a  streamer  on  the  end  of  it  bearing  the  name  of 
their  department,  "bound  to  each  other  by  a  small  tri-color 
ribbon,"  surround  the  Convention  as  if  to  convey  the  idea 
that  the  nation  maintains  and  conducts  its  legal  representatives. 
Behind  them  march  the  rest  of  the  eight  thousand  delegates, 
likewise  holding  olive-branches  and  forming  a  second  distinct 
body,  the  largest  of  all,  and  on  which  all  eyes  are  centred. 
For,  in  their  wake,  "  there  is  no  longer  any  distinction  between 
persons  and   functionaries,"  all   being  confounded  together. 


1  Onlherinhimcilchanclerof  Ihefcsiivalsof  the  Rcvolulion  Rid  IheproEiammc  of 
"ThecLvicfeitinhonorof  Valor  and  Morals."  ordtrtd  by  Fouch*  al  Ntvets,  on  Iht  IM 
day  d(  Ihe  lit  decade  of  Ihc  md  niontli  of  Ihe  ynr  II,  (De  Manel.  "  Etude  sur  Fouch^," 

patiiol  Palloy,  PrejLdial  so.  year  II.    (Dauban.  "  Pari,  en  n^.  p.  iSj).  ' 

thousand  dele^les. 

]  Buchei  ct  Roux,  uvHI.,  4)4,  and  (olIOHinx  pign.  PrixU  vtrbal  of  the  National 
Fulivalof  IheiothoC  Aucuit.— Dauban  "La  Demi«agie  ea  ij^t."  (Extract  from  Uia 
Republican  Ritual.) 
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marching  p^ll-mell,  executive  council,  city  officials,  judges 
scattered  about  haphazard  and,  by  virtue  of  equality,  lost  in  the 
crowd.  At  each  station,  thanks  to  their  insignia,  the  delegates 
form  the  most  conspicuous  element.  On  reaching  the  last  one, 
that  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  they  alone  with  the  Convention^ 
ascend  the  steps  leading  to  the  altar  of  the  country ;  on  the 
highest  platform  stands  the  eldest  of  all  alongside  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Convention,  also  standing  ;  thus  graded  above  each 
other,  the  seven  thousand,  who  envelope  the  seven  hundred  and 
fifty,  form  "  the  veritable  Sacred  Mountain."  Now,  the  presi- 
dent, on  the  highest  platform,  turns  toward  the  eighty-seven 
elders  ;  he  confides  to  them  the  Ark  containing  the  Constitu- 
tional Act  and  the  list  of  those  who  voted  for  it ;  they,  on  their 
part,  then  advance  and  hand  him  their  pikes,  which  he  gathers 
together  into  one  bundle  as  an  emblem  of  national  unity  and 
indivisibility.  At  this,  shouts  arise  from  every  point  of  the 
immense  enclosure  ;  salvos  of  artillery  follow  again  and  again; 
'*  one  would  say  that  heaven  and  earth  answered  each  other'*  in 
honor  "of  the  greatest  epoch  of  humanity." — Certainly,  the  dele- 
gates are  beside  themselves  ;  the  nervous  machine,  strained  to 
the  utmost,  vibrates  too  powerfully  ;  the  millennium  discloses  it- 
self before  their  eyes.  Already,  many  among  them  on  the 
Place  de  la  Bastille,  had  addressed  the  universe ;  others,  "  seized 
with  a  prophetic  spirit,"  promise  eternity  to  the  Constitution. 
They  feel  themselves  "  reborn  again,  along  with  the  human 
species ;"  they  regard  themselves  as  beings  of  a  new  world. 
History  is  consummated  in  them;  the  future  is  in  their  hands  ; 
they  believe  themselves  gods  on  earth. — In  this  critical  state, 
their  reason,  like  a  pair  of  ill-balanced  scales,  yields  to  the 
slightest  touch  ;  under  the  pressure  of  the  manufacturers  of 
enthusiasm,  a  sudden  reaction  will  carry  them  away.  They  con- 
sider the  Constitution  as  a  panacea,  and  they  are  going  to  con- 
sign it,  like  some  dangerous  drug,  to  this  coffer  which  they  call 
an  ark.  They  have  just  proclaimed  the  liberty  of  the  people, 
and  are  going  to  perpetuate  the  dictatorship  of  the  Convention. 

VI. 

This  summerset  must,  of  course,  seem  spontaneous  and  the 
hand  of  the  titular  rulers  remain  invisible  :  the  Convention,  as 
usual  with  usurpers,  is  to  simulate  reserve  and  disinterested- 
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ness. — Consequently,  the  following  morning,  August  ii,  on  the 
opening  of  the  session,  it  simply  declares  Uiat  "  its  mission  is 
fulfilled:"  '  on  motion  of  Lacroix,  a  confederate  of  Danton's,  it 
passes  a  law  that  a  new  census  of  the  population  and  of  electors 
shall  be  made  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  in  order  to  convoke 
the  primary  assemblies  at  once  ;  it  welcomes  with  transport  the 
delegates  who  bring  to  it  the  Constitutional  Ark  ;  the  entire 
Assembly  rises  in  the  nr.^spnr-^  nf  this  sacred  receptacle,  and 
allows  the  delegatL-s    ti  1  instruct  it   concerning 

its  duties.'     Bni  in  thi>  le  Jacobin  Club,  Robes- 

pierre, after  a  long  ai  irse  on    pubhc  dangers, 

conspiracies,  and  trailo  ers  the  decisive  words  : 

"  The  most  important  of  \  isaboutto  escape  h/c  ' 

The  proposiiion    made  tends  to    put    in   the 

place  of  the  suiiablc  m  actual  Convention  the 

envoys  of  Piil  and  Cobourg."  Words  of  terrible  import  in  the 
mouth  of  a  man  of  principles!  They  are  at  once  understood  by 
the  leaders,  great  and  small,  also  by  the  selected  fifteen  hun- 
dred Jacobins  then  filling  the  hall.  "  No  !  no  !  shouts  the  en- 
tire club."  The  delegates  are  carried  away  :  "  I  demand,"  ex- 
claims one  of  them,  "  that  the  dissolution  of  the  Convention  be 
postponed  until  the  end  of  the  war." — At  last,  the  precious 
motion,  so  long  desired  and  anticipated,  is  made  :  the  calumnies 
of  the  Girondists  now  fall  to  the  ground  ;  it  is  demonstrated 
that  the  Convention  does  not  desire  to  perpetuate  itself  and 
that  it  has  no  ambition  ;  if  it  remains  in  power  it  is  because  it 
is  kept  there  ;  the  delegates  of  the  people  compel  it  to  stay. 

And  better  still,  they  are  going  to  mark  out  its  course  of 
action. — The  next  day,  the  12th  of  August,  with  the  zeal  of 
new  converts,  they  spread  themselves  through  the  hall  in  such 
numbers  that  the  Assembly,  no  longer  able  to  carry  on  its 
deliberations,  crowds  toward  the  left  and  yields  the  whole  of 
the  space  on  the  right    that  they  may  occupy  and  "  purify"  it.' 


'iL,  3«,      (StM 


Speech  by  l^icroU). 
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All  the  combustible  material  in  their  minds,  accumulated  dur- 
ing the  past  fortnight,  takes  fire  and  explodes  ;  they  are  more 
furious  than  the  most  ultra  Jacobins  ;  they  repeat  at  the  bar  of 
the  house  the  extravagancies  of  Rose  Lacombe,  and  of  the  low- 
est clubs  ;  they  even  transcend  the  programme  drawn  up  by  the 
"  Mountain."  "  The  time  for  deliberation  is  past,"  exclaims 
their  spokesman,  "  we  must  act '  .  .  .  Let  the  people 
rouse  themselves  in  a  mass.  ...  it  alone  can  annihilate 
its  enemies.  ...  We  demand  that  all  *  suspects '  be 
put  in  arrest ;  that  they  be  despatched  to  the  frontiers, 
followed  by  the  terrible  mass  of  sans-culottes.  There,  in 
the  front  ranks,  they  will  be  obliged  to  fight  for  that  liberty 
which  they  have  outraged  for  the  past  four  years,  or  be  immo- 
lated on  the  tyrants'  cannon.  .  .  .  Women,  children,  old 
men  and  the  infirm  shall  be  kept  as  hostages  by  the  women  and 
children  of  sans-culottes  **  Danton  seizes  the  opportunity. 
With  his  usual  perspicacity  he  finds  the  expression  which  defines 
the  situation  :  "  The  deputies  of  the  primary  assemblies,"  he 
says,  "  have  just  taken  amongst  us  the  initiative  of  terror**  He 
moreover  reduces  the  absurd  notions  of  the  fanatics  to  a  prac- 
tical bearing  :  **  An  uprisal  en  masse^  yes,  but  with  order  "  by 
at  once  calling  out  the  first  class  of  conscripts,  all  men  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-five  years  of  age  ;  the  arrest  of  all  'suspects,* 
yes,  but  not  to  lead  them  against  the  enemy  ;  "  they  would  be 
more  dangerous  than  useful  in  our  armies  ;  let  us  shut  them 
up  ;  they  will  be  our  hostages." — In  fine,  he  imagines  employ- 
ment for  the  delegates  who  are  now  in  the  way  in  Paris  and  of 
use  in  the  provinces.  Let  us  make  of  them  "  various  kinds  of 
representatives  charged  with  animating  «citizens.  .  .  .  Let 
them,  along  with  all  good  citizens  and  the  constituted  authori- 
ties, take  charge  of  the  inventories  of  grain  and  arms,  and  make 
requisitions  for  men,  and  let  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
direct  this  sublime  movement.  .  .  .  All  will  swear  that, 
on  returning  to  their  firesides,  they  will  give  this  impulse  to 
their    fellow  citizens."     Universal    applause ;    the   delegates 


X  Ibid.,  387. — Cf.  Ibid.^  410,  session  of  August  i6.  The  delegates  return  there  to  insist 
on  a  levy,  en  masse,  the  levy  of  the  first  class  not  appearing  sufficient  to  them. — Buchez  et 
Roux,  xxviii.,  464.  Delegate  Royer,  Cur6  of  Chalons-aur-Saone,  demands  that  aristocrats 
"chained  together  in  sixes**  be  put  in  the  front  rank  in  battle  "  to  avoid  the  risks  of  sauvi 
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excUim  in  one  voice,  "  We  swear !  "  Everybody  springs  lo 
his  feet;  the  men  in  tlii;  tribunes  wave  their  hnis  and  likewise 
shout  the  same  oath. — The  scheme  is  successful ;  a  semblance 
of  popular  will  h.Ts  authorised  the  staff  of  officials,  the  policy, 
the  principles  nnd  ilie  very  name  of  Terror.  As  to  the  toob 
employed,  they  are  fit  only  to  be  sent  back  to  the  places  they 
came  from.     The  dL-k'sates,  of  whose  demands  and  interference 


the  "  Mountain  "  is  siill  in  dr 
mental  holes,  w]ii;re  they  s' 
There  is  no  furllicr  mentio 
operation  ;  this  was  simply  a 
in  turbid  waters :  the  fishii 
placed  in  a  conspicuous  placi 
for  which  David  furnished  ■, 
"  says  Danton,  "will  rise  >.■ 


onsigned  to  their  depart- 
ments and  missionaries.' 
ig  the  Constitution  into 
oy,  contrived  for  fishing 
the  Cotistitution  is  now 
ill,  in  a  small  monument 
;n.' — "  The  Convention, 
of  its  dignity,  for  it 


now  invested  with  the  fuU  power  of  the  nation."     In  other 

words,  astuteness  completes  what  violence  had  begun.  Through 
the  outrages  committed  in  May  and  June,  the  Convention  had 
lost  its  legitimacy  ;  through  the  manceuvrcs  of  July  and  August 
it  recovered  the  semblance  of  it.  The  Montagnards  slill  hold 
their  slave  by  his  lea-ih,  hut  they  have  restored  his  prestige  so 
as  to  make  the  most  of  him  to  their  own  profit. 

VII. 

With  the  same  blow,  and  wearing  the  same  mask,  they  have 
disarmed  their  adversaries. — On  learning  the  events  of  May  3 1 
and  June  z,  a  loud  cry  of  indignation  arose  among  Repub- 
licans of  the  cultivated  class  in  this  generation,  who,  educated 
by  the  philosophers,  sincerely  believed  in  the  rights  of  man;' 
sixty-nine  department  administrations  had  protested,'  and,  in 
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almost  all  the  towns  of  the  west,  the  south,  the  east  and  the 
centre  of  France,  at  Caen,  Alen9on,  Evreux,  Rennes,  Brest, 
Lorient,  Nantes  and  Limoges,  at  Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  Mont- 
pellier,  Nismes  and  Marseilles,  at  Grenoble,  Lyons,  Clermont, 
Lons-le-Saulnier,  Besangon,  Macon  and  Dijon,*  the  citizens, 
assembled  in  their  sections,  had  provoked,  or  maintained  by 
cheering  them  on,  the  acts  of  their  administrators.  Rulers  and 
citizens,  all  declared  that,  the  Convention  not  being  free,  its  de- 
crees after  the  31st  of  May,  no  longer  had  the  force  of  law  ; 
that  the  troops  of  the  departments  should  march  on  Paris  to 
deliver  that  city  from  its  oppressors,  and  that  their  substitutes 
should  be  called  out  and  assemble  at  Bourges.  In  many  places 
words  were  converted  into  acts.  Already  before  the  end  of 
May,  Marseilles  and  Lyons  had  taken  up  arms  and  checkmated 
their  local  Jacobins.  After  the  2d  of  June,  Normandy,  Brit- 
tany, Card,  Jura,  Toulouse  and  Bordeaux,  had  also  raised 
troops.  At  Marseilles,  Bordeaux  and  Caen  the  representatives 
on  mission,  arrested  or  under  guard,  were  retained  as  hostages." 
At  Nantes,  the  National  Guard  and  popular  magistrates  who, 
a  week  before,  had  so  bravely  repulsed  the  great  Vend^an 
army,  dared  do  more  than  this  ;  they  limited  the  powers  of  the 
Convention  and  condemned  all  intermeddling ;  according  to 
them,  the  sending  of  representatives  on  mission  was  "  an  usur- 
pation, an  attack  on  national  sovereignty  ;  "  representatives 
had  been  elected  "  to  make  and  not  to  execute  laws,  to  prepare 
a  constitution  and  regulate  all  public  powers,  and  not  to  con- 
found these  together  and  exercise  them  all  at  once  ;  to  protect 


z  Buchez  et  Roux,  xviii.,  148.  Meillan,  70,  71.  Guillon  de  Montl^on,  i.,  300  (on  Lyons) 
and  i.,  280 (on  Bordeaux).  Archives  Nationalcs,  AF.II.,  46.  (Deliberations  of  the  Nantes 
section  July  5).  Letter  of  Merlin  and  Gillct,  representatives  on  mission,  Lorient,  June  la. 
Dissatisfaction  at  the  outn^es  of  May  31  and  June  9,  was  so  manifest  that  the  represen- 
tatives on  mission  Merlin.  Gillct,  Savestre,  and  Cavaignac  print  on  the  14th  of  June  a  reso- 
lution authorising  one  of  their  body  to  go  to  the  Convention  and  protest  **  in  their  name  " 
against  the  weakness  shown  by  it  and  against  the  usurpations  of  the  Paris  commune. 
Sauzay,  iv.,  760,  at  Besan^on,  in  ageneral  assembly  of  all  the  administrative,  judicial 
and  municipal  bodies  of  the  department  joined  to  the  commissioners  of  the  section,  protest 
"  unanimously  "  on  the  15th  of  June. 

a  Archives  Nationales,  /Sid.  (Letter  of  Romme  and  Prieur,  Caen,  June  loth,  to  the 
committee  of  Public  Safety).  The  insurgents  are  so  evidently  in  the  right  that  Romme 
and  Prieur  approve  of  their  own  arrest.  "  Citizens,  our  colleagues,  this  arrest  may  be  of 
great  importance,  serve  the  cause  of  liberty,  maintain  the  unity  of  the  republic  and  revive 
confidence  if,  us  we  hasten  to  demand  it  e/you^  you  confirm  it  by  a  decree  which  de- 
clares us  hostages We  have  noticed  that  among  the  people  of  Caen,  there  is  a 

love  of  liberty,  as  well  as  of  justice  and  docility.** 
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and   maintain 
delegated,  and 
With  still  great 
tives  everywhor 
departments,  ai 
short,  by  virtue 
visible  amid  Ihi 
graded,  but  interloping  "  att 
are  summoned  "  lo  return 
reproaches  addressed  to  t 
the  nation  canctjlled  the  pa; 
drew  the  mandate   they    '. 
usurpers  if  they  persisted 
sovereignly  "to  its  inaliena 
which  strikes  deep,  ilie  "Mot 
it  ah 


mcdiary  powers  which   the    people   have 

to  encroach  upon  and  annihilate  them.'" 

ildness,  Montpeltierenjoined  all  representa- 

uiect  at  Ihe  headquarters  of  their  respective 

wait  the  verdict  of  a   national   jury.     In 

n  of  the  democratic  creed,  "nothing  was 

ns  of  the  Convention,"  mutilated  and  de- 

'the  people's  workmen" 

;  and  do  justice  to  the 

ir  legitimate  master;"' 

ks  at  the  capital,   with- 

;d,    and   declared  them 

ding  up  their  borrowed 

ignty." — To  this  stroke, 

plies  by  a  similar  stroke  ; 


;nders  homage  to  principles  and  falls  back  on  the 
popular  will.  Through  the  sudden  manufacture  of  an  ultra- 
democratic  constitution,  through  a  convocation  of  the  primary 
assemblies,  and  a  ratification  of  its  work  by  the  people  in 
these  assemblies,  through  the  summoning  of  delegates  to 
Paris,  through  the  assent  of  these  converted,  fascinated,  or  con- 
strained delegates,  it  exonerates  and  justifies  itself,  and  thus 
deprives  the  Girondists  of  the  grievances  to  which  they  had 
given  currency,  of  the  axioms  they  had  displayed  on  their 
standards,andof  the  popularity  they  thought  they  had  acquired.' 
— Henceforth,  the  ground  their  opponents  had  built  on  sinks 
under  their  feet ;  the  materials  collected  by  them  disintegrate 
in  their  hands;  their  league  dissolves  before  it  is  completed,  and 
the  incurable  weakness  of  the  party  appears  in  full  daylight. 
And  in  the  first  place,  in  the  departments,  as  at  Paris,'  the 


>e[  (he. 


Im,  AF.II.,  46.    (Printed  July  ;V    Result  o[  Ihe  delibernlions  of  Ihe 

:  Kt.  it  signed  by  the  ihrH  >dministtittre  bodle!;  ol  Nmles,  by  the 

fin.  Anceiies  and  Machecout.  who  had  flid   ta  Nant«,  and  by   both 

1  of  Paimbouf  and  Chaleaubriand,  in  alt,  eiehiyiii  signatures. 


W..(1et> 


of  Gen 


o  the" 


F.galiif  ei  de  la  Libert^  "  in  sessUin  at  Chfrbourg.  June  is,  tt9}).— Mortime 
lii..  116,— On  (he  opinion  of  (he  de{KtiInienti  cf,  Paul  Thibiud  ("  Etudes  sur  I 
renoblcel  du  Department  it  I'Isire  ").~-Loiiis  Guibert  ("Le  Parti  Girand 
aule  Vienne  ").— Jairin  |"  Bourg  el  BellaT  pendant  la  Revolution  "). 
J  Albert  Babeau,  ii.,  Sj.  (Pamphlel  by  (he  iiiri  ai  Cleray).     "  E>ery   primar 

4  Cf,  "  The  Revolution,"  Vol.  ii,.  ch    li. 
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party  is  without  roots.  For  the  past  three  years  all  the  sensible 
and  orderly  people  occupied  with  their  own  affairs,  who  are 
not  politicians,  nine-tenths  of  the  electors,  either  through  taste 
or  interest,  stay  away  from  the  polls,  and  in  this  large  mass  the 
Girondists  have  no  adherents.  As  they  themselves  admit,*  this 
class  remains  attached  to  the  institutions  of  1791,  which  they 
have  overthrown  ;  if  it  has  any  esteem  for  them,  it  is  as  "  ex- 
tremely honest  madmen."  Again,  this  esteem  is  mingled  with 
aversion :  it  reproaches  them  with  the  violent  decrees  they 
have  passed  in  concert  with  the  "  Mountain;"  with  persecu- 
tions, confiscations,  every  species  of  injustice  and  cruelty ;  it 
always  sees  the  King's  blood  on  their  hands ;  they,  too,  are 
regicides,  anti-catholics,  anti-christians,  destructionists  and 
levellers.' — Undoubtedly  they  are  less  so  than  the  "  Mountain;" 
hence,  when  the  provincial  insurrection  breaks  out,  n^any 
Feuillants  and  even  Royalists  follow  them  to  the  section 
assemblies  and  join  in  their  protests.  But  the  majority  goes  no 
further,  and  soon  falls  back  into  its  accustomed  inertia.  It  is 
not  in  harmony  with  its  leaders :  *  its  latent  preferences  are 
opposed  to  their  avowed'  programme ;  it  does*  not  wholly 
trust  them  ;  it  has  only  a  half-way  affection  for  them  ;  its 
recent  sympathies  are  deadened  by  old  animosities :  every- 
where, instead  of  firmness  there  is  only  caprice.  All  this 
affords  no  assurance  of  steadfast  loyalty  and  practical  adhesion. 
The  Girondist  deputies  scattered  through  the  provinces  relied 
upon  each  department  arousing  itself  at  their  summons  and 
forming  a  republican  Vendeeagainst the  "Mountain:"  nowhere 
do  they  find  anything  beyond  mild  approval  and  speculative 
hopes. 


I  Ruzot.— Archives  Nationales,  AF.  II.,  157.  Reports  b/  Baudot  and  Ysabeau  to 
the  Convention.  The  19th  of  Aug.  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  Bordeaux,  they  eulogise  the  31st 
of  January  :  "  There  was  then  a  roar  as  frightful  as  it  was  general.  A  city  official  coolly 
replied  to  us  :  What  would  you  have  f  To  oppose  anarchy  we  have  been  forced  to  join 
the  aristocrats,  and  they  rule."  Another  says  ironically  to  Ysabeau  :  "  We  did  not 
anticipate  that, — they  are  our  tribunes,** 

a  Jarrin,  "  Bourg  et  Belley  pendant  la  Revolution  "  ("  Annales  de  la  Soci^t^  d^EmuIa* 
tion  de  TAin,  1878,  Nos.  for  January,  February  and  March,  p.  16). 

3  Louvet,  103,  108. — Guillon  de  Montl^on,  i.,  305  and  following  pages. — Buchex  et 
Roux,  xxviii.,  151.  (Report  of  the  delegates  of  the  district  of  Andelys).  "One  of  the 
members  observed  that  there  would  be  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  raising  an  armed  force  of 
one  thousand  men." — An  administrator  (a  commissioner  of  Calvados)  replied  :  "  We  shall 
have  all  the  aristocrats  on  our  side."  The  principal  military  leaders  at  Caen  and  at  Lyons 
Wimpfen,  Precy,  Puisaye,  are  Feuillants  and  form  only  a  provisional  alliance  with  tha 
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There  remains  to  support  Ihem  the  61ite  of  the  republican 
party,  the  schulars  and  lovers  of  literature,  who  are  bonest  and 
sincere  tbinkfrs,  who,  worked  upon  by  ibe  current  dogmas, 
have  accepted  tht  philosophical  catechism  literally  and 
eriously.     Eli;(ii.-(1  judges, or  dcpartmenl,   district,   and  city 
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a  sectarian  minority.  Again,  in  this  minority  there  are  a 
good  many  who  are  lukewarm  ;  with  most  men  the  distance 
is  great  between  conviction  and  action  ;  the  interval  is  filled 
up  with  acquired  habits,  indolence,  fear  and  egoism.  One's 
belief  in  the  abstractions  of  the  "  Contral-social "  is  of  little 
account;  no  one  readily  bestirs  oneself  for  an  abstract  end. 
Uncertainties  beset  one  at  the  outset  ;  the  road  one 
has  to  follow  is  found  to  be  perilous  and  obscure,  and  one 
hesitates  and  postpones  ;  one  feels  himself  a  home-body  and 
is  afraid  of  engaging  too  deeply  and  of  going  too  far.  Having 
expended  one's  breath  in  words  one  is  less  willing  to  give  one's 
money  ;  another  may  open  his  purse  but  he  may  not  be  dis- 
posed to  give  himself,  which  is  as  true  of  the  Girondists  as  it  is 
of  the  Feuillants.  "  At  Marseilles,  at  Bordeaux,"  says  a  deputy,' 
"  in  nearly  all  the  principal  towns,  the  proprietor,  slow,  indiffer- 
ent and  limid,  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  leave  home  for  a 
moment  ;  it  was  to  mercenaries  that  be  entrusted  his  cause  and 
bis  arms."  Only  the  federates  of  Hayenne.  Ile-et-Vilaine,  and 
especially  of  Finisterre,  were  "  young  men  well  brought  up  and 
well  informed  about  the  cause  they  were  going  to  support."    In 


imiejiu  and  Chap> 
iSciently  rtpublkai 


L,  jfo.     (Nolice  by  Genl.  Wiiii))fm).  July  i. 
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Normandy,  the  Central  Committee,  unable  to  do  better,  his  to 
recruit  its  soldiers,  and  especially  artillerymen,  from  the  band 
of  CarabotSy  former  Jacobins,  a  lot  of  ruffians  ready  for  any- 
thing, pillagers  and  runaways  at  the  first  cannon-shot.  At  Caen, 
Wimpfen,  having  ordered  the  eight  battalions  of  the  National 
Guard  to  assemble  in  the  court,  demands  volunteers  and  finds 
that  only  seventeen  step  forth  ;  on  the  following  day  a  formal 
requisition  brings  out  only  one  hundred  and  thirty  combatants  ; 
other  towns,  except  Vire,  which  furnishes  about  twenty,  refuse 
their  contingent  In  short,  a  marching  army  cannot  be  formed, 
or,  if  it  does  march,  it  halts  at  the  first  station,  that  of  Evreux 
before  reaching  Vernon,  and  that  of  Marseilles  at  the  walls  of 
Avignon. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  virtue  of  being  sincere  and  logical, 
those  who  have  rebelled  entertain  scruples  and  themselves 
define  the  limits  of  their  insurrection.  The  fugitive  dep- 
uties at  their  head  would  believe  themselves  guilty  of  usurpa- 
tion had  they,  like  the  "  Mountain  "  at  Paris,  constituted  them- 
selves at  Caen  a  sovereign  assembly  :  *  according  to  them,  their 
right  and  their  duty  is  reduced  to  giving  testimony  concerning 
the  31st  of  May  and  the  ist  of  June,  and  to  exhorting  the 
people  and  to  being  eloquent.  They  are  not  legally  quali- 
fied to  take  executive  power ;  it  is  for  the  local  magis- 
trates, the  ilus  of  the  sections,  and  better  still,  the  depart- 
ment committees,  to  command  in  the  departments.  Lodged 
as  they  are  in  official  quarters,  they  are  merely  to  print 
formal  statements,  write  letters,  and,  behaving  properly, 
wait  until  the  sovereign  people,  their  employer,  reinstates 
them.  It  has  been  outraged  in  their  persons  ;  it  must  avenge 
itself  for  this  outrage  ;  since  it  approves  of  its  mandatories,  it 
is  bound  to  restore  them  to  office  ;  it  being  the  master  of  the 
house,  it  is  bound  to  have  its  own  way  in  the  house. — As  to  the 
department  committees,  it  is  true  that,  in  the  heat  of  the  first  ex- 
citement, they  thought  of  forming  a  new  Convention  at  Bourges, 
either  through  a  muster  of  substitute  deputies,  or  through  the 
convocation  of  a  national  commission  of  one  hundred  and  sev- 


I  Mortimer-Ternaux,  viii.,  471.  Letter  of  Barbaroiuc,  Caen,  June  18. — Ibiel.^  133.  Let- 
ter of  Madame  Roland  to  Buzot,  July  7.  "  You  are  not  the  one  to  march  at  the  head  of 
battalions  (departmental).  It  would  have  the  appearance  of  gratifying  personal  ven* 
geance.** 
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enty  members.'     But  time  is  wanting,  also  the  means,  to  carry 
out  tlie  plan  ;  it  remains  suspended  in  the  air  like  vain  menace  ; 

at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  it  vanishes  in  smoke  ;  llic  departments 
succeed  in  federating  only  in  scattered  groups;  they  desist  from 
the  formation  of  a  central  government,  and  thus,  through  this 
fact  alone,  coiideinii  themselves  to  succumb,  one  after  the  other, 
in  detail,  and  wch  at  home. — What  is  worse,  through  con- 
repare  their  own  defeat ; 
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render C  bateau -Trompette,  its  munitions  of  war  and  supplies, 
to  the  representatives  on  mission  ;  and,  without  a  word,  with 
exemplary  docility,  both  the  Bordclais  battalions  which  guard 
Blaye  suffer  themselves  to  be  dislodged  by  two  Jacobin  bat- 
talions.'— Comprehending  the  insurrection  in  this  way,  defeat 
is  certain  beforehand. 

The  insurgents  are  thus  conscious  of  their  false  position  ; 
they  have  a  vague  sort  of  feeling  that,  in  recognising  the  mil- 
itary authority  of  the  Convention,  they  admit  its  authority  in 
full ;  insensibly  they  glide  down  this  slope,  from  concession  to 
concession,  until  they  reach  complete  submission.  From  the 
i6th  of  June,  at  Lyons,'  "people  begin  to  feel  that  it  will  not 
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answer  to  break  with  the  Convention."  Five  weeks  later,  the 
authorities  of  Lyons  "  solemnly  recognise  that  the  Convention 
is  the  sole  central  rallying  point  of  all  French  citizens  and 
republicans,"  and  decree  that  "  all  acts  emanating  from  it  con- 
cerning the  general  interests  of  the  republic  are  to  be  executed."* 
Consequently,  at  Lyons  and  in  other  departments,  the  adminis- 
trations convoke  the  primary  assemblies  as  the  Convention  has 
prescribed ;  consequently,  the  primary  assemblies  accept  the 
Constitution  which  it  has  proposed  ;  consequently,  the  delegates 
of  the  primary  assemblies  betake  themselves  to  Paris  according 
to  its  orders. — Henceforth,  the  Girondist  cause  is  lost ;  the 
discharge  of  a  few  cannon  at  Vernon  and  Avignon  disperse  the 
only  two  columns  of  soldiery  that  have  set  out  on  their  march. 
In  each  department,  the  Jacobins,  encouraged  by  the  representa- 
tives on  mission,  raise  their  heads  ;  everywhere  the  local  club 
enjoins  the  local  government  to  submit,'  everywhere  the 
local  governments  report  the  acts  they  pass,  make  excuses 
and  ask  forgiveness.  Proportionately  to  the  retractation 
of  one  department,  the  rest,  feeling  themselves  aban- 
doned, are  more  disposed  to  retract.  On  the  9th  of  July  forty- 
nine  departments  are  enumerated  as  having  given  in  their  ad- 
hesion. Several  of  them  declare  that  the  scales  have  dropped 
from  their  eyes,  that  they  approve  of  the  acts  of  May  31  and 
June  2,  and  thus  ensure  their  safety  by  manifesting  their  zeal. 
The  administration  of  Calvados  notifies  the  Breton //<//r/j  that 
"  having  accepted  the  Constitution  it  can  no  longer  tolerate 
their  presence  in  Caen  ;  "  it  sends  them  home,  and  secretly  makes 
peace  with  the  "  Mountain  ;  "  and  only  informs  the  deputies, 
who  are  its  guests,  of  this  proceeding,  three  days  afterwards,  by 
posting  on  their  door  the  decree  that  declares  them  outlaws. 
Disguised  as  soldiers,  the  latter  depart  along  with  the  Breton 

everybody's  mouth/*  (Eight  letters.)  He  always  gives  the  same  advice  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  Public  Safety:  **  Publish  a  constitution,  publish  the  motives  of  the  bills  of  arrest,'* 
which  are  indutpcnsable  to  rally  everybody  to  the  Convention,  (June  15). 

I  GuilloQ  de  Montl£on,  i.,  309  (July  94). 

a  Sauzay,  iv.,  968. — Paul  Thibaud,  50. — Marcelin  Boudet,  185. — Archives  Nationales 
AF.  II.,  46,  Extract  from  the  registers  of  the  Council  of  the  department  of  Loirc-Inferi- 
eure,  July  14.  The  department  protests  that  its  decree  of  July  5  was  not  "  a  rupture  with 
the  Convention,  an  open  rebellion  against  the  laws  of  the  State,  an  idea  very  remote  from 
the  sentiments  and  intentions  of  the  citizens  present.**  Now,  "  the  plan  of  a  Constitution  is 
offered  to  the  acceptance  of  the  sovereign.  This  fortunate  circumstance  should  bring  people 
to  one  mind,  and,  with  hope  thus  renewed,  let  us  at  once  seize  on  the  means  of  salvation  thus 
presented  to  us.** — Monittur^  xvia.,  xoo.    (Speech  of  Cambon,  July  ix.) 
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f^J/r^s;  on  the  way,  they  are  able  to  ascertain  the  veritable 

sentiments  of  iliis  people  whom  they  believe  imbued  with  their 
rights  and  capiiblf  of  tailing  a  political  initiative.'  The  pre- 
tended citizens  and  republicans  they  have  to  do  with  are,  in 
sum,  the  former  subjects  of  Louis  XVI.  and  tht  future  subjects 
of  Napoleon  I,,  that  is  lo  say,  the  rulers  and  the  ruled,  trained 
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gather  together  scattered 
of  the  flock. — In  the  battahoii 
by  saying  that,  as  the  Constitui 
Convention  recognised,  it  is  no  longer  allowable  lo  protect 
deputies  whom  it  has  declared  outlaws  :  "  that  would  be  creat- 
ing a  faction."  Thereupon,  the  deputies  withdraw  from  the 
battalion,  and,  in  a  little  squad  by  themselves,  march  alongsep- 
arately.  As  they  are  nineteen  in  number,  resolute  and  well 
armed,  the  authorities  of  the  market-towns  through  which  they 
pass  make  no  opposition  by  force ;  it  would  be  offering 
battle,  and  that  surpasses  a  functionary's  zeal ;  moreover,  the 
population  is  either  indifferent  toward  them  or  sympathetic. 
Nevertheless,  efforts  are  made  to  stop  them,  sometimes  to  sur- 
round them  and  take  them  by  surprise  ;  for,  a  warrant  of  arrest 
is  out  against  them,  transmitted  through  the  hierarchical  chan- 
nel, and  every  local  magistrate  feels  bound  to  do  his  duty  as 
gendarme.  Under  this  administrative  network,  the  meshes  of 
which  they  encounter  everywhere,  the  proscribed  deputies  can 
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do  naught  else  but  hide  in  caves  or  escape  by  sea. — On  reach- 
ing Bordeaux,  they  find  other  sheep  getting  ready  and 
preparing  their  companions  for  the  slaughter-house.  Saige, 
the  mayor,  preaches  conciliation  and  patience  :  he  declines  the 
aid  of  four  or  five  thousand  young  men,  three  thousand  grena- 
diers of  the  National  Guard,  and  two  or  three  hundred  volun- 
teers who  had  formed  themselves  into  a  club  against  the  Jacobin 
club  ;  he  persuades  them  to  disband  ;  he  sends  a  deputation  to 
Paris  to  entreat  the  Convention  to  overlook  "  a  moment  of 
error"  and  pardon  "brethren  that  had  gone  astray."  "They 
flattered  themselves,"  says  a  deputy,  an  eye-witness,*  "  that 
prompt  submission  would  appease  the  resentment  of  tyrants 
and  that  these  would  be,  or  pretend  to  be,  generous  enough  to 
spare  a  town  that  had  signalised  itself  more  than  any  other 
during  the  Revolution."  Up  to  the  last,  theylire  to  entertain 
the  same  illusions  and  manifest  the  same  docility.  When  Tal- 
lien,  with  his  eighteen  hundred  peasants  and  brigands,  enters 
Bordeaux,  twelve  thousand  National  Guards,  equipped,  armed 
and  in  uniform,  receive  him  wearing  oak-leaf  crowns;  they  listen 
in  silence  to  "  his  astounding  and  outrageous  discourse  ;"  they 
suffer  him  to  tear  off  their  crowns,  cockades  and  epaulettes  ;  the 
battalions  allow  themselves  to  be  disbanded  on  the  spot;  on  re- 
turning to  their  quarters  they  listen  with  downcast  eyes  to  the 
proclamation  which  "  orders  all  inhabitants  without  distinction 
to  bring  their  arms  within  thirty-six  hours,  under  penalty  of 
death,  to  the  glacis  of  the  Chateau-Trompette  ;  before  the  time 
elapses  thirty  thousand  guns,  swords,  pistols  and  even  pocket- 
knives  are  given  up." — Here,  as  at  Paris,  on  the  20th  of 
June,  loth  of  August,  2d  of  September,  3d  of  May  and  2d  of 
June,  as  at  every  critical  moment  of  the  Revolution  in  Paris 
and  the  provinces,  habits  of  subordination  and  of  amiability, 
stamped  on  a  people  by  a  provident  monarchy  and  a  time-hon- 
ored civilisation,  mollify  in  man  the  foresight  of  danger,  the 
militant  instinct^  the  faculty  of  self-dependence,  of  taking  his 
own  part,  of  looking  out  for  his  own  salvation.  Inevitably, 
when  anarchy  brings  a  nation  back  to  the  state  of  nature,  the 
tame  animals  will  be  eaten  by  the  savage  ones, — these  are  now 
let  loose  and  immediately  they  show  their  natural  disposition. 

t  MdllaB,  143.— 'MottuBer-TernMuc,  iriia.,  S03.  (Session  of  August  30).  Mallet-Dupan, 
ii.,  9. 
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If  the  men  of  the  "  Mountain  "  had  been  statesnien,  or  even 
sensible  men,  they  would  have  shown  themselves  humane,  if 
not  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  at  least  through  calculation;  for 
in  this  France,  so  little  republican,  all  the  republican  strength 
is  not  too  great  lor  the  founding  of  the  Republic,  while,  through 
their  principles,  their  cultu  ocial  position  and  their 

number,  the  Girondists  for-  'and  the  force,  the  flower 

and  the  sop  of  the  party.—  -cry  of  the  "■  Mountain '" 

against  the  insurgents  of  \  1  Vendee  is  intelligible: 

they  had  raised  the  white  '  accepted  leaders  and  in- 

structions from  Coblentz  ai  But  neither  Bordeaux, 

Marseilles  nor  Ljons  are  ro;  .n  alliance  with  the  for- 

eigner. "We,  rebels  !"wnte  the  Lyonncse;'  "Why  we  see 
no  other  than  the  tri-color  flag  waving;  the  white  cockade,  the 
symbol  of  rebellion,  has  never  been  raised  within  our  walls. 
We,  royalists  !  Why,  shouts  of  '  Long  live  the  Republic  '  are 
heard  on  all  sides,  and,  spontaneously  (in  the  session  of  July 
and)  we  have  all  sworn  to  fall  upon  whoever  should  propose  a 
king  ....  Your  representatives  tell  you  that  we  are 
anti-revolulionists,  when  we  have  accepted  the  Constitution. 
They  tell  you  that  we  protect  emigr/s  when  we  have  offered  to 
surrender  all  those  that  you  might  indicate.  They  tell  you 
that  our  streets  are  filled  with  refractory  priests,  when  we 
have  not  even  opened  the  doors  of  Pierre-en-Cize  (prison)  to 
thirty-two  priests  confined  there  by  the  old  municipality,  with- 
out indictment,  without  any  charge  whatever  against  them, 
solely  because  they  were  priests."  Thus,  at  Lyons,  the  pre- 
tended aristocrats  were,  then,  not  only  republicans  but  demo- 
crats and  radicals,  loyal  to  the  established  regime,  and  submis- 
sive to  the  worst  of  the  revolutionary  laws,  while  the  same 
state  of  things  prevailed  at  Bordeaux,  at  Marseilles  and  even  at 
Toulon,*    And   better  still,  they   accepted    the    outrages    of 
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May  3 1  and  June  2 ;'  they  stopped  contesting  the  usurpations  of 
Paris  ;  they  no  longer  insisted  on  the  return  of  the  excluded 
deputies.  On  the  2nd  of  August  at  Bordeaux,  and  the  30th 
of  July  at  Lyons,  the  Committee-Extraordinary  of  Public 
Safety  resigned  ;  there  no  longer  existed  any  rival  assembly  op- 
posed to  the  Convention.  After  the  24th  of  July,*  Lyons 
solemnly  recognised  the  supreme  and  central  authority,  reserv- 
ing nothing  but  its  municipal  franchises. — Better  still,  in  strik- 
ing testimony  of  political  orthodoxy,  the  Council-General  of  the 
department  prescribed  a  civic  festival  for  the  loth  of  August 
analogous  to  that  of  Paris ;  already  blockaded,  the  Lyonnese 
indulged  in  no  hostile  manifestation ;  on  the  7th  of  August, 
they  marched  out  of  their  advanced  positions  to  fraternise 
with  the  first  body  of  troops  sent  against  them.*  They  con- 
ceded everything,  save  on  one  point,  which  they  could  not  yield 
without  destruction,  namely,  the  assurance  that  they  should 
not  be  given  up  defenceless  to  the  arbitrary  judgment  of  their 
local  tyrants,  to  the  spoliations,  proscriptions  and  revenge  of 
their  Jacobin  rabble.  In  sum,  at  Marseilles  and  Bordeaux, 
especially  at  Lyons  and  Toulon,  the  sections  had  revolted  only 
on  that  account ;  acting  promptly  and  spontaneously,  the 
people  had  thrust  aside  the  knife  which  a  few  ruffians  aimed 
at  their  throats  ;  they  had  not  been,  and  were  not  now,  willing 
to  be  "  Septemberised,"  and  that  was  their  sole  concern  ;  pro- 
vided they  were  not  handed  over  to  the  butchers  bound  hand 
and  foot,  they  would  open  their  gates.  On  these  minimum 
terms  the  "  Mountain  "  could  terminate  the  civil  war  before  the 

Representativet  Barras  and  Fr^ron  lie  shamefully  in  depicting  us  as  anti-revolutionists,  on 
good  terms  with  the  Engluh  and  the  families  of  Vendue.** — The  Toulon  adminbtrators 
continue  furnishing  the  Italian  army  with  supplies.  July  19,  an  English  boat,  sent  to 
parley,  had  to  lower  the  white  flag  and  hoist  the  tri-color  flag.  The  entry  of  the  English 
into  Toulon  did  not  take  place  before  the  99th  of  August. 

I  Guillon  de  Montl^n,  ii.,  67.  (Letter  of  the  Lyonnese  to  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  Sep.  90) :  '*  The  people  of  Lyons  have  constantly  respected  the  laws,  and  if,  as  in 
some  departments,  that  of  Rhone-et-Loire  was  for  a  moment  mistaken  in  the  events  of 
May  31,  they  hastened,  as  soon  as  they  believed  that  the  Convention  was  not  oppressed,  to 
recognise  and  execute  its  decrees.  Every  day,  now  that  these  reach  it,  they  are  published 
and  observed  within  its  walls.** 

a  MoMtteur,  xvii.,  269.  (Session  of  July  a8).  (Letter  of  the  administrators  of  the 
department  of  Rhone^t-Loire  to  the  Convention,  Lyons,  July  S4).  "  We  present  to  the 
Convention  our  individtial  recantation  and  declaration  ;  in  conforming  to  the  law  we  are 
entitled  to  its  protection.  We  petition  the  court  to  decide  on  our  declaration,  and  to 
repeal  the  acts  which  relate  to  us  or  to  make  an  exception  in  our  favor.  .  .  .  We 
have  alwajri  ptrofested  ourselves  to  be  true  republicans.** 

3.  Guilkm  de  Montlten,  i.,  309,  3x1,  315,  335.    Mortimer-Temaux,  viii.,  197 
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end  of  July;  it  had  only  to  ftrflow  the  example  of  Robert 
Lindet  who,  st  Fvreux  the  home  of  Buzot,  at  Caen  the 
home  of  Charloiu-  Corday  and  central  seat  of  the  fugitive 
Girondists,  esi.iijlijlu-d  permanent  obedience  through  the 
moderation  he  l^id  shown  and  the  promises  he  had  kept,' 
The  measures  liuil  had  pacified  the  most  compromised  province 
would  have  broujjht  back  the  others,  and  through  this  policy, 
Paris,  witliout  striking  a  blow,  would  have  secured  the  three 
largest  cities  in  France,  the  capital  of  the  South-west,  that  of 
the  South,  and  tin?  capital  of  the  Centre. 

On  the  contrary,  should  the  Paris  faction  persist  in  imposing 
on  them  the  domination  of  its  Maralists  there  was  a  risk 
of  their  being  thronn  into  the  arms  of  the  enemy.  Rather 
than  fall  back  into  thehandsof  the  bandits  who  bad  ransomed 
and  decimated  iht^ni,  Toulon,  starved  out.  was  about  to  receive 
the  English  within  its  walls  and  surrender  to  them  the  great 
arsenal  of  the  South.  Not  less  famished,  Bordeaux  might  be 
tempted  to  demand  aid  from  another  English  fleet  ;  a  few 
marches  would  bring  the  Piedmontese  army  to  Lyons ;  France 
would  then  be  cut  in  two,  while  the  plan  of  stirring  up  the 
South  against  the  North  was  proposed  to  the  allies  by  the 
most  clear-sighted  of  their  councillors.'  Had  this  plan  been 
carried  out  it  is  probable  that  the  country  would  have  been 
lost. — In  any  event,  there  was  danger  in  driving  the  insurgents 
to  despair  :  for,  between  the  unbridled  dictatorship  of  their  vic- 
torious assassins  and  the  musketry  of  the  besieging  army,  there 
could  be  no  hesitation  by  men  of  any  feeling  ;  it  was  better  to 
be  beaten  on  the  ramparts  than  allow  themselves  to  be  bound 
for  the  guillotine  ;  brought  to  a  stand  under  the  scaffold,  their 
sole  resource  was  to  depend  on  themselves  to  the  last. — Thus, 
through  its  unreasonableness,  the  "  Mountain"  condemns  it- 
self lo  a  number  of  sieges  or  blockades  which  lasted  several 
months,'  to  leaving  Var  and  Savoy  unprotected,  to  exhausting 
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the  arsenals,  to  employing  against  Frenchmen'  men  and  muni- 
tions needed  against  foreigners,  and  all  this  at  the  moment  the 
foreigner  was  taking  Valenciennes'  and  Mayence,  when  thirty 
thousand  royalists  were  organising  in  Loz^re,  when  the  great 
Vendean  army  was  laying  siege  to  Nantes,  when  each  new 
focus  of  incendiarism  was  threatening  to  connect  the  flaming 
frontier  with  the  conflagration  in  the  Catholic  countries.* — 
With  a  jet  of  cold  water  aptly  directed,  the"  Mountain"  could  ex- 
tinguish the  fires  it  had  kindled  in  the  great  republican  towns  ; 
otherwise,  nothing  remained  but  to  let  them  increase  at  the  risk  of 
consuming  the  whole  country,  with  no  other  hope  than  that  they 
might  at  last  die  out  under  a  mass  of  ruins,  and  with  no  other 
object  but  to  rule  over  captives  and  the  dead. 

But  this  is  precisely  the  Jacobin  aim  ;  for,  he  is  not  satisfied  . 
with  less  than  absolute  submission  ;  he  must  rule  at  any  cost, 
just  as  he  pleases,  no  matter  how,  no  matter  over  what  ruins. 
A  despot  by  instinct  and  installation,  his  dogma  has  consecrated 
him  King ;  he  is  King  by  natural  and  divine  right,  in  the 
name  of  eternal  verity,  the  same  as  Philip  II.,  enthroned  by  his 
religious  system  and  blessed  by  his  Holy  Office.  Hence  he  can 
abandon  no  jot  or  tittle  of  his  authority  without  a  sacrifice  of 
principle,  nor  treat  with  rebels,  unless  they  surrender  at  discre- 
tion ;  simply  for  having  risen  against  legitimate  authority,  they  • 
are  traitors  and  malefactors.  And  who  are  greater  malefactors 
than  the  backsliders  who,  after  three  years  of  patient  effort,  just 
as  the  sect  finally  reaches  its  goal,  oppose  its  accession  to  power  !  ^ 
At  Nismes,  Toulouse,  Bordeaux,  Toulon,  and  Lyons,  not  only 
have. they  interfered  with  or  arrested  the  blow  which  Paris 
struck,  but  they  have  put  down  the  aggressors,  closed  the  club, 
disarmed  the  fanatical  and  imprisoned  the  leading  Maratists  ; 

I  Seventy  thousand  men  were  required  to  reduce  Lyons,  (Guillon  de  h|ontl^on,  ii.,  aa6) 
and  sixty  thousand  men  to  reduce  Toulon. 

s  Archives  des  Affaires  Etrangires,  vol.  cccxxix.  (Letter,  of  Ch^py,  political  agent, 
Grenoble,  July  36,  1793).  "  I  say  it  unhesitatingly,  I  had  rather  reduce  Lyons  than  save 
Valenciennes." 

3 /3fV/.,  vol. cocxxtx.  (Letter of  Ch^py, Grenoble,  August  24,  1793):  "The  Piedmon- 
tese  are  masters  of  Cluse.  A  large  body  of  mountaineers  have  joined  them.  At  Annecy 
the  women  have  cut  down  the  liberty  pole  and  burnt  the  archives  of  the  club  and  com- 
rnane.  At  Chamb^,  the  people  wanted  to  do  the  same,  but  they  forced  the  sick  in  the 
hospitals  to  take  arms  and  kept  them  under.  V 

4  MonUeur,  xviii.,  474.  (Report  of  Billaud-Varennes,  October  x8,  1793).  "  The  com- 
bined e£forts  of  all  the  powers  of  Europe  have  not  compromised  liberty  and  the  country  so 
much  as  the  federalist  factions ;  the  assassin  the  most  to  be  dreaded  b  the  one  that  lives  in 
the  house.** 
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and  worse  still,  at  Lyons  and  at  Toulon,  five  oi 
or  promoters  of  massacre,  Chalier  and  Riard,  Jassaud,  Sylvestre 
and  Lemaille,  brought  before  the  courts,  have  been  condemned 
and  executed  after  a  trial  in  which  all  the  forms  were  strictly 
adhered  to. — That  is  the  inexpiable  crime  ;  for,  in  this  trial, 
the  "  Mountain  "  is  involved  ;  the  principles  of  Sylvestre  and 
Chalier  are  its  principles  ;  what  it  accomplished  in  Paris,  they 
have  attempted  in  the  provinf-  ,  "  'ley  are  guilty,  it  is  also 
guilty  ;  it  cannot  tolerate  th  bment  without  assenting 

to  its  own  punishment.     Ac  it  must  proclaim  them 

heroes  and  martyrs,  it  mus'  ;  their  memory,'  it  must 

avenge  their  tortures,  it  mu  and  complete  their  as- 

saults, it  must  restore  their  a.  :s  to  their  places,  it  must 

render  them  Omnipotent,  it  n'  i  each  rebel  city  under 

the  yoke  of  its  populace  and  malefactors.  It  matters  little 
whether  the  Jacobins  be  a  minority,  whether  at  Bordeaux,  they 
have  but  four  out  of  twenty-eight  sections  on  their  side,  at 
Marseilles  five  out  of  thirty-two,  whether  at  Lyons  they  can 
count  up  only  fifteen  hundred  devoted  adherents.'  Suffrages 
are  not  reckoned,  but  weighed,  for  legality  is  founded,  not  on 
numbers,  but  on  patriotism,  the  sovereign  people  being  com- 
posed wholly  of  sans-culottes.  So  much  the  worse  for  towns 
where  the  anti-revolutionary  majority  is  so  great  ;  they  are  only 
the  more  dangerous ;  under  their  republican  demonstrations  is 
concealed  the  hostility  of  old  parlies  and  of  the  "suspect" 
classes,  the  Moderates,  the  Feuillants  and  Royalists,  merchants, 
men  of  the  legal  profession,  property-holders  and  muscadim} 

I  ThecanveDlianpurposElyRinilitciincendiiriEtanilaiuuini.  WanrYfiir,  xviii.,it;. 
SMsionof  BmmiirtaB.ytarH.):  ivii.,  176.  (Siision  of  July  ig,  i7o3>.  Rfhahiliiaiicm 
of  Bordier  And  JourdaJn^  hung  in  August,  1789-    CancdUng  of  the  prnc«Hin£K  brgun 

—Cf.  AlbenBabnu.  (i.,>77.>  Kehnbilitaiion,  with  indemnUiodistribuiicl  in  Meuidor, 
]rcun.  to  theriolciiand»us»n>cnndeinnciIfDtIhsHDtofSi:p»nibng,  17^9.  it  Tinyci, 
oria  Ititir  rclilivts.—"  Archive!  dn  AH.irei  Elrangim."  vol.  Jli.  iLeltcr  of  Chepy. 
Grenoble,  FHniaite  B,  year  II).    "  The  criminal  court  and  jury  of  the  department  have 

;  MDrtLn.er.Terniiuii,  viU..  j,].  (Dt'poution  of  Iwcniy-four  (KtlOTij  tent  frotn  Bot- 
deaujc  to  ttic  Conirenlion,  Auguil  ^o).— Buchei  ei  Knxii.  naviii.i  t<H,  (Repan  of  the 
KprHcntiliva  on  Dijuion  in  Bauclie>-du' Rhone,  Sepiember   iA\.~-IHd.,    iii.,    ]B6. 


trofDuboi^Cranre  totheLyonneie.  Auguil  iglh.) 
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These  form  nests  of  reptiles  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but 
to  crush  them  out. 

IX. 

In  effect,  whether  brought  under  subjection  or  not,  they  are 
crushed  out.  Those  are  declared  traitors  to  the  country,  not 
merely  members  of  the  departmental  committees,  but,  at  Bor- 
deaux, all  who  have  "  aided  or  abetted  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  ;  "  at  Lyons,  all  administrators,  functionaries,  military 
or  civil  officers  who  "  convoked  or  tolerated  the  Rhone-et- 
Loire  congress,"  and  furthermore,  "  every  individual  whose 
son,  clerk,  servant,  or  even  day-laborer,  may  have  borne  arms, 
or  contributed  to  the  means  of  resistance,"  that  is  to  say,  the 
entire  National  Guard  who  took  up  arms,  and  nearly  all  the 
population  which  gave  its  money  or  voted  in  the  sections.* — 
By  virtue  of  this  decree,  all  are  "  outlaws,"  or,  in  other  words, 
subject  to  the  guillotine  on  the  mere  declaration  of  identity, 
and  their  property  is  confiscated.  Consequently,  at  Bordeaux, 
where  not  a  gun  had  been  fired,  the  mayor  Saige,  and  principal 
author  of  the  submission,  is  at  once  led  to  the  scaffold  without 
any  form  of  trial,'  while  eight  hundred  and  eighty-one  others 
succeed  him  amidst  the  solemn  silence  of  a  dismayed  popula- 
tion.* Two  hundred  prominent  merchants  are  arrested  in  one 
night ;  more  than  fifteen  hundred  persons  are  imprisoned  ;  all 
who  are  well  off  are  ransomed,  even  those  against  whom  no 
political  charge  could  be  made  ;  nine  millions  of  fines  are 
levied  against  "  rich  egoists."  One  of  these,*  accused  of  "indif- 
ference and  moderatism,"  pays  twenty  thousand  francs    "  not 


X  Mortimer-Ternaux,  vni.,  198.  (Decree  of  Aug.  6.)— Buchez  et  Roux,  xxviii.,  397, 
(Decree  of  July  xa.)> — Guillon  de  Montlton,  i.,  34a.  Summons  of  Dubois-Cranc6,  Aug.  8.) 

a  Meillan,  14a. — "Archives  des  Affaires  Etrang^res/*  vol.  cccxxxii.  (Letter of  Des- 
granges,  Bordeaux,  Brumaire  8,  year  II.):  "The  execution  of  Mayor  Saige,  who  was 
much  loved  by  the  people  for  his  benefactions,  caused  much  sorrow;  but  no  guilty  murmur 
was  heard/* 

3  Archives  Nationales,  AF.  II.,  46.  (Letter  of  Julien  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
Messtdor  zz,  year  11).  "  Some  time  ago  a  solemn  silence  prevailed  at  the  sessions  of  the 
military  commission,  the  people^s  response  to  the  death-verdicts  against  conspirators ;  the 
same  silence  attended  them  to  the  scaffold ;  the  whole  commune  seemed  to  sob  in  secret  at 
their  fate." 

4  Berryat  Saint-Prix,  "  La  Justice  R^volutionaire,*'  pp.  377-399. — Archives  Nationales, 
AF.  II.,  46.  (Registers  of  the  Com.  of  Surveillance,  Bordeaux).  The  number  of  prisoners, 
between  Prairial  ax  and  98,  varies  from  Z504  to  1539.  Number  of  the  guillotined,  88a. 
(Merooira  of  S^nart). 
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10  be  harnessed  to  the  car  of  the  Revolution ; "  another, 
"  convicted  of  having  manifested  contempt  for  his  sec- 
tion and  for  the  poor  by  giving  thirty  livres  per  month,"  is 
taxed  at  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  hvres,  while 
the  new  authorities,  a  swindling  mayor  and  twelve  knaves  com- 
posing the  Revolutionary  Committee,  traffic  in  lives  and  prop- 
erty.' At  Marseilles,  says  Danton,'  the  object  is  "  to  give  the 
commercial  aristocracy  an  important  lesson  ;  "  we  must  "  show 
ourselves  as  terrible  to  traders  as  to  nobles  and  priests  ;  "  con- 
sequently, twelve  thousand  of  them  are  proscribed  and  their 
possessions  sold,"  From  the  first  day  tlie  guillotine  works  as 
fast  as  possible  ;  nevertheless,  it  does  not  work  fast  enough  for 
Representative  Frdron  who  finds  the  means  for  making  it  work 
faster.  "  The  military  commission  we  have  established  in  place 
of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,"  he  writes,  "  works  frightfully 
fast  against  the  conspirators.  .  .  .  They  fall  like  hail  under 
the  sword  of  the  law.  Fourteen  have  already  paid  for  their 
infamous  treachery  with  their  heads.  To-morrow,  sixteen 
more  are  to  be  guillotined,  all  chiefs  of  the  legion,  notaries, 
sectionists,  members  of  the  popular  tribunal ;  to-morrow,  also, 
three  merchants  will  dance  the  earmagnoU,  and  tluy  art  the 


I  Archive.  Nui 
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The  fornierCommiltc 

muir  [olkjlhalwereDutliwedoolyE<»l>ackbrpaving|  the  Urx  U  verified,. ..Of  the 
number  □(  Ihoie  who  have  Ihuspun:hued  their  livEi  Ihere  in  uimewhadid  not  de»rve 
tedieud  who,  Dcvenheleu,  mte  threatened  with  deuh."— Buchei  et  Roui,  xxiii., 
41S.  (ExincufrcmthcMeniDincf  S«iiut)."Thepc«id«iIaftheinilIiBrrciiinniiHionivu 

him  for  robbery.    The  other  individual!  employed  by  Tallien  comprised  a  lot  of  valcli, 
bankrupi)  uidaharpen." 
■  Buchci  et  Rdux,  xxviii.,  <«}.  (Speech  by  Danton,  Augutt  ji,  and  decKC  in  con- 

j  Mallel-Dupan.  ii„  17.  "  Thoiuandi  of  Iful*n  In  MomOIm  and  Bordeaux,  here  the 

I  have  teen  the  ihirty-Kcond  litt  only  d[  the  ManaillH  tmigr4i,  whote  properly  hu  been 
confiKited.. ,  .Then  are  twelve  ibouund  of  ihem  «nd  Ih*  llatt  uvnot  yet  tomplete." 
(Feb.  1, 1794  >— Anne  Flumptre.  "A  Narraiive  o{  Three  Yean>  Roidence  in  France, 
Tionirgoi  to  iSos-"  "During  Ihli  period  the  ilreeli  of  Maneillei  were  almoit  those  of  ■ 
deserted  town.  One  cauM  E"  '">■»  ow  end  of  the  town  to  the  other  without  meeting  any 
telyonewuaMarHii- 
o^l  the  only  penont  en- 
The  btter,  lo  the  number  of  lif ty  or  liity,  in  jacket)  with  leather  xraps,  fell 

ypenonion  the  "Coun"  were thiit  whipped  10 death.    Kowomanwenl 
loul  ■  basket,  while  every  nan  wore  1  jacket,  without  which  they  were 
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ones  we  are  after*'  *  Men  and  things,  all  must  perish ;  he 
wishes  to  demolish  the  city  and  proposes  to  fill  up  the  harbor. 
Restrained  with  great  difficulty,  he  contents  himself  with  a 
destruction  of  "  the  haunts  "  of  the  aristocracy,  two  churches, 
the  concert-hall,  the  houses  around  it,  and  twenty-three  build- 
ings in  which  the  rebel  sections  had  held  their  meetings. 

At  Lyons,  to  increase  the  booty,  the  representatives  had 
taken  pains  to  encourage  the  manufacturers  and  merchants 
with  vague  promises  ;  these  opened  their  shops  and  brought 
their  valuable  coods,  books  and  papers  out  of  their  hiding- 
places."  Nqjjime  is  lost  in  seizing  the  plunder  ;  "  a  list  of  all 
property  belo^i^g  to  the  rich  and  to  anti-revolutionists  *' is 
drawn  up,  which  is  "  confiscated  for  the  benefit  of  the  patriots 
of  the  city  ;  "  in  addition  to  this  a  tax  of  six  millions  is  im- 
posed, payable  in  eight  days,  by  those  whom  the  confiscation 
may  have  still  spared  ; '  it  is  proclaimed,  according  to  prin- 
ciple, that  the  surplus  of  each  individual  belongs  by  right  to  the 
sanS'Culottes^  and  whatever  may  have  been  retained  beyond 
the  strictly  necessary,  is  a  robbery  by  the  individual  to  the 
detriment  of  the  nation.*  In  conformity  with  this  rule  there  is 
an  universal  swoop,  prolonged  for  ten  months,  which  places  the 
fortunes  of  a  city  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  souls  in 
the  hands  of  its  rowdies.  Thirty-two  revolutionary  commit- 
tees "  whose  members  stick  like  lice  "  choose  "  thousands  of 
keepers  devoted  to  them.'**  In  confiscated  dwellings  and 
warehouses,  they  affix  seals  without  an  inventory  ;  they  drive 
out  women  and  children  "  so  that  there  shall  be  no  witnesses  ; " 
they  keep  the  keys  ;  they  enter  and  steal  when  they  please,  or 
install  themselves  for  a  revel  with  prostitutes. — Meanwhile,  the 
guillotine  is  kept  going,  and  people  arc  fired  at  and  shot  down 
with  grape-shot.  The  revolutionary  committee  officially  avow 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-two  acts  of  murder  com- 


I  *'M^moire«  de  Fr^ron.**  (CoHection  Barri^re  and  Berville).  Letters  of  Fr^ron  to 
Moise  Bayle,  Brumaire  93,  Pluviose  5  and  ix,  Nivose  x6,  II,  published  by  Moise 
Bayle,  also  details  furnished  by  Hoard,  pp.  350 — 365.— Archives  Nationales,  AF.II.,  144. 
(Order  of  representatives  Friron,  Barras,  Salicetti  and  Ricard,  Nivose  17,  year  II.) 

a  Mallet'Dupan,  ii.,  17. — Guillon  de  Montl^on,  ii.,  95Q. 

3  Mallet'Dupan,  ii.,  X7. — Guillon  de  Montl^on,  ii.,  059. 

4  Ihid,^  ii.,  a8x.  (Decree  of  the  Convention,  Oct.  xa);  u.,  3x9.  (Orders  of  Couthon  and 
hb  colleagues,  Oct.  95) ;  ii.,  36X,  379.  (Instructions  for  the  temporary  commission,  Bru- 
maire 96.) 

5  Ihid,^  iii.,  153—156.    Letter  of  Laporte  to  Couthon,  April  13,  1794. 
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mitced  in  five  months,  while  a  confederate  of  RobeBpierre's 

privately  declares  that  there  were  six  thousand.' 

Blacksmiths  are  condemned  to  death  for  having  shod  the 
Lyonnese  cavalry,  firemen  for  having  extinguished  fires  kindled 
by  republican  bombshells,  a  widow  for  having  paid  a  war-tax 
during  the  siege,  market  women  for  "  having  shown  disrespect 
to  patriots."  \i  is  an  organized  "  Seple/ribn'sttde"  ma&t  legal 
and  lasting;  its  autliors  are  so  well  aware  of  the  fact  as  to  use 
the  word  itself  in  their  public  correspondence.' — At  Toulon  it  is 
worse;  people  jire  slaughtered  in  heaps,  almost  haphazard.  Not- 
withstanding tbai  the  inhabitants  the  most  compromised,  to  the 
number  of  four  thousand,  take  refuge  on  board  English  vessels, 
the  whole  city,  say  ihi;  representatives,  is  guilty.  Four  hundred 
workmen  in  the  navy-yard  having  marched  out  to  meet  Freron, 
he  reminds  them  that  they  kept  on  working  during  the  English 
occupation  of  the  town,  and  he  has  them  put  to  death  on  the 
spot.  An  order  is  issued  to  all  "good  citizens  to  assemble  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars  on  j)enalty  of  death."  They  come  there  to  the 
number  of  three  thousand;  Freron,  on  horseback,  surrounded 
by  cannon  and  troops,  arrives  with  about  a  hundred  Maratists, 
the  former  accomplices  of  Lemaille,  Sylvestre,  and  other  well- 
known  assassins,  who  form  a  body  of  local  auxiliaries  and  coun- 
sellors ;  he  tells  them  to  select  out  of  the  crowd  at  pleasure 
according  to  their  grudge,  fancy,  or  caprice;  all  who  are  desig- 
nated are  ranged  along  a  wall  and  shot.'  The  next  morning,  and 
on  the  following  days, the  operation  is  renewed:  Freron  writes  on 
the  i6th  of  Nivose  that  "eight  hundred  Toulonese  have  already 
been  shot."  .  .  "A  volley  of  musketry,"  says  he,  in  another 
letter,  and  after  that,  volley  after  volley,  until  "  the  traitors  are 
all  gone."  Then,  for  three  months  after  this,  the  guillotine 
despatches  eighteen  hundred  persons;  eleven  young  women 
have  to  mount  the  scaffold  together,  in  honor  of  a  republican 
festival;  an  old  woman  of  ninety-four  is  borne  to  it  in  an  arm- 
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chair;  a  population  of  twenty-eight  thousand  falls  down  to  six 
thousand  or  seven  thousand. 

All  this  is  not  enough;  the  two  cities  that  dared  maintain  a 
siege  must  disappear  from  the  French  soil.  The  Convention 
decrees  that  "  the  city  of  Lyons  shall  be  destroyed;  every  house 
occupied  by  a  rich  man  shall  be  demolished ;  only  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor  shall  remain,  with  edifices  specially  devoted  to  in- 
dustry, and  monuments  consecrated  to  humanity  and  public 
education."*  The  same  at  Toulon  :  "the  houses  within  the 
town  shall  be  demolished;  only  the  buildings  that  are  essential 
for  army  and  navy  purposes,  for  stores  and  munitions,  shall  be 
preserved."  "  Consequently,  a  requisition  is  made  in  Var  and 
the  neighboring  departments  for  twelve  thousand  masons  to 
level  Toulon  to  the  ground. — At  Lyons,  fourteen  thousand  la- 
borers pull  down  the  Chateau  Pierre-Encize  ;  also  the  superb 
houses  on  Place  Bellecour,  those  of  the  Quai  St.  Clair,  those 
of  the  Rues  de  Flandre  and  de  Bourgneuf,  and  many  others; 
the  cost  of  all  this  amounts  to  four  hundred  thousand  livres  per 
decade;  in  six  months  the  Republic  expends  fifteen  millions  in 
destroying  property  valued  at  three  or  four  hundred  millions, 
belonging  to  the  Republic*  Since  the  Mongols  of  the  fifth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  no  such  vast  and  irrational  waste  had  been 
seen — such  frenzy  against  the  most  profitable  fruits  of  industry 
and  human  civilisation. — Again,  one  can  understand  how  the  \ 
Mongols,  who  were  nomads,  desired  to  convert  the  soil  into  one 
vast  steppe.  But,  to  demolish  a  town  whose  arsenal  and  harbor 
is  maintained  by  it,  to  destroy  the  leaders  of  manufacturing  in- 
terests and  their  dwellings  in  a  city  where  its  workmen  and  fac- 
tories are  preserved,  to  keep  up  a  fountain  and  stop  the  stream 
which  flows  from  it,  or  the  stream  without  the  fountain,  is  so 
absurd  that  the  idea  could  only  enter  the  head  of  a  Jacobin.  His  / 
contracted  mind  is  so  worked  up  that  he  is  no  longer  aware  of 
contradictions;  the  ferocious  stupidity  of  the  barbarian  and  the 
fixed  idea  of  the  inquisitor  meet  on  common  ground;  the  earth  ^ 
is  not  big  enough  for  any  but  himself  and  the  orthodox  of  his 
species.  Employing  absurd,  inflated  and  sinister  terms  he 
decrees  the  extermination  of  heretics  :     not  only  shall  their 

I  Buchez  et  Roux,  xxix.,  199.    (Decree  of  October  la). 

a  thid.^  XX3C,  457'     (Decree  of  November  S3). 

3  "  M^moires  de  Fr^ron.**   (Letter  of  Fr6ron,  Nirooe  6).— GuiUon  de  Montl^on,  ii.,  391. 
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monuments,  dwellings  and  persons  be  deitroyed,  but  every 
vestige  of  them  sliall  be  eradicated  and  their  names  lost  to  the 
memory  of  man.  "Tlie  name  of  Toulon  shall  be  abolished; 
that  commune  slull  lienceforth  bear  the  name  of  Port-la-Mon- 
tagne.  .  .  .  The  name  of  Lyons  shall  be  stricken  off  the  list 
of  towns  belongiiif;  lo  the  Republic;  the  remaining  collection  of 
houses  shall  hL-ncufonli  bear  the  name  of  Ville-Affranchie.  A 
column  shall  be  erected  on  the  ruins  of  Lyons  bearing  this  in- 
scription :  '  Lyons  made  war  on  Liberty  !     Lyons  is  ng  more  ! '  '" 

X. 

In  all  this  there  is  no  idea  of  sparing  the  chiefs  of  the  insur- 
rection or  of  tlie  party,  either  deputies  or  ministers  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  object  is  to  complete  the  subjection  of  the  Con- 
ventionj  to  stifle  the  murmurs  of  the  "  Right,"  to  impose  silence 
on  Ducos,  Fonfrede,  Vernier,  and  Couhey,  who  still  speak  and 
protest.'  Hence  the  decrees  of  arrest  or  death,  launched  weekly 
from  the  top  of  the  "  Mountain,"  fall  on  the  majority  like  guns 
fired  into  a  crowd.  Decrees  of  accusation  follow:  on  the  15th 
of  June,  against  Duchatel,  on  the  17th  against  Barbaroux,  on 
the  23d  against  Brissot,  on  the  8th  of  July  against  Dev^rit^ 
and  Condorcel,  on  (he  I4lh  against  Duperret  and  Fauchet,  on 
ttie  30th  against  Duprat  Jr.,  Vallde  and  Mainvielle,  on  the  id 
of  August  against  Roulhier,  Brunei  and  Carra;  Carra,  Du- 
perret and  Fauchet,  present  during  the  session,  are  seized  on 
the  spot,  which  is  plain  physical  warning  :  none  is  more  effica- 
cious, to  checkmate  the  unruly. — Decrees  are  passed  on  the 
i8th  of  July  accusing  Couslard,  on  the  28th  of  July  against 
Gensonn^,  Lasource,  Vcrgniaud,  Mollevault,  Gardien,  Grange- 
neuve,    Fauchet,    Boileau,    Valaz6,  Cussy,  and    Meillan,  each 


.  Deciwa  of  October  rj  and  December  14.— Aichiv-ts  Nalion*lc5,  AF.  II.. ,,. 
Tcrpmenuiiyei  on  niI»ion  winlFd  10  do  the  iime  l)iii>K  with  Mariieitlc^.  (Or( 
Frfron,  B3rTU,Si!ieetl<.aiid  Ric:ird,NivaK  i;,  year  11.1  "TheaaircDr  Man«l1< 
borne  by  lhi>  cHmipal  city,  shall  be  changed.  The  National  Convenlion  thall 
quHUdto  give  it  another  name.    Mcanwhilt-  ii  shall  temaiii  nametctt  and  be  ihuihn 

I  liuchci  ct  Roui.xxviii,,  ao4.  (ScMion  of  Junci,:  "Slrong  eiprc.sinns  of. 
aie  heard  gn  the  righl."  Lfgcndre,  "  1  dcm^.id  Ihat  the  firsl  rebel,  the  firit  mai 
(pointing  la  the  '■  HlKhl "  party)  who  irrerriipH  the  !peaker.  be  wnl  10  the  Ab 
Couhey,  indeed,  was  *eM  to  ihe  Abbaye  for  applnuding  ■  Fedenlitl  jpeeeh.-Cf.  01 
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being  aware  that  the  tribunal  before  which  he  must  appear  is 
the  antechamber  to  the  guillotine. — Decrees  of  condemnation 
are  passed  on  the  12th  of  July  against  Birotteau,  on  the  28th  of 
July  against  Buzot,  Barbaroux,  Gorsas,  Lanjuniais,  Salles, 
Louvet,  Bergoeing,  Potion,  Guadet,  Chasset,  Chanibon,  Lidon, 
Valady,  Fermon,  Kervel^gen,  Larivi^re,  Rabaut  St.  Etienne, 
and  Lesage;  pronounced  outlaws  and  traitors,  they  are  to  be 
led  to  the  scaffold  without  trial  as  soon  as  they  can  be  got  hold 
of. — Finally,  on  the  3d  of  October,  a  great  haul  of  the  net  in 
the  Assembly  itself  sweeps  off  the  benches  all  the  deputies  that 
still  seem  capable  of  any  independence  :  the  first  thing  is  to 
close  the  doors  of  the  hall,  which  is  done  by  A  mar,  reporter  of 
the  Committee  of  General  Security;*  then,  after  a  declamatory 
and  calumnious  speech,  which 'lasts  two  hours,  he  reads  off 
names  on  two  lists  of  proscriptions  :  forty-five  deputies,  more 
or  less  prominent  among  the  Girondists,  are  to  be  at  once  sum- 
moned before  the  revolutionary  tribunal;  seventy-three  others, 
who  have  signed  secret  protests  against  the  31st  of  May  and 
ad  of  June,  are  to  be  put  in  jail.  No  debate,  the  majority  not 
being  allowed  even  to  express  an  opinion.  Some  of  the  pro- 
scribed attempt  to  exculpate  themselves,  but  they  are  not  al- 
lowed to  be  heard;  none  but  the  Montagnards  have  the  floor, 
and  they  do  no  more  than  add  to  the  lists,  each  according  to 
personal  enmity ;  Levasseur  has  Vig^e  put  down,  and  Duroi 
adds  the  name  of  Richon.  On  their  names  being  called,  all 
the  poor  creatures  who  happen  to  be  inscribed,  quietly  advance 
and  "  huddle  together  within  the  bar  of  the  house,  like  lambs 
destined  to  slaughter,"  and  here  they  are  separated  into  two 
flocks  ;  on  the  one  hand  the  seventy-three,  and  on  the  other, 
the  ten  or  twelve  who,  with  the  Girondists  already  kept  under 
lock  and  key,  are  to  furnish  the  sacramental  and  popular  num- 
ber, the  twenty-two  traitors  whose  punishment  is  a  requirement 
of  the  Jacobin  imagination;"  on  the  left,  the  batch  for  the  prison; 
on  the  right,  the  batch  for  the  guillotine. 

To  those  who  might  be  tempted  to  imitate  them  or  defend 
them  this  is  a  suflftcient  lesson. — Subject  to  the  hootings  and  foul 


X  Baches  et  Rous,  xxtx.,  175. — Dauban;  "La  D^magogie  4    Paris  en  1793,*'  436. 
(Nanratiye  by  Dolaure,  an  eye-witness). 

8  There  were  really  only  twenty-one  brought  before  the  rerohitionaiy  tribunal. 
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insults  of  the  hag^  posted  along  the  street,  the  seventy -three'  are 
conducted  to  the  prisoners'  room  in  the  mayoralty,  already  full; 
they  pass  the  niglu  standing  on  benches,  scarcely  able  to  breathe. 
The  next  day  ihcy  are  crammed  into  the  prison  for  assas- 
sins and  robbers,  "  l.i  Force,"  on  the  sixth  story,  under  the  roof ; 
in  this  narrow  piirrcl  their  beds  touch  each  other,  while  two  of 
the  deputies  are  obligt-d  to  sleep  on  the  floor  for  lack  of  room. 
Under  the  skyliglns,  wiiich  serve  for  windows,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  staircase  arc  two  jjig-pens  ;  at  the  end  of  the  apartment 
arc  the  privies,  and  in  one  corner  a  night-tub,  which  completes 
the  poisoning  rjf  the  atmosphere  already  vitiated  by  this  crowded 
mass  of  human  beings  ;  the  beds  consist  of  sacks  of  straw 
swarming  with  vermin;  they  are  compelled  to  endure  the  disci- 
pline,' rations  and  mess  of  convicts.  And  they  are  lucky  to  es- 
cape at  this  rate:  for  Amar  takes  advantage  of  their  silent  deport- 
ment to  \d,\  them  with  conspiracy  ;  other  Monlagnards  likewise 
want  to  arraign  tliem  at  the  revolutionary  Tribunal  :  at  all 
events,  it  is  agreed  that  the  Committee  of  General  Security 
shall  examine  their  records  and  maintain  the  right  of  designat- 
ing new  culprits  amongst  them.  For  ten  months  they  thus 
remain  under  the  knife,  in  daily  expectation  of  joining  the 
twenty-two  on  the  Place  de  la  Revolution. — With  respect  to 
the  latter,  the  object  is  not  to  try  them  but  to  kill  them,  and 
the  semblance  of  a  trial  is  simply  judicial  assassination;  the 
bill  of  indictment  against  them  consists  of  club  gossip;  they  are 
accused  of  having  desired  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  of 
being  in  correspondence  with  Pitt  and  Cobourg;'  of  having 
excited  Vendee  to  insurrection.    The  betrayal  of  Dumouriez  is 

I  Daubin,  xivi..  p.  ,4°.    |Narrai;v<!  of  Bljirqui.  one  o(  Ihc  seven LyLhiec! 


Ih«e  are  oihrr  ctlminali  among  Iho«  you  have  placed  under  erfcit  the  Coi 
General  Security  wLll  preitcnt  lo  you  Ihe  namcnclaiure  □[  Ihem  and   you  irlll  al 

Wallnn.  ii.,  407.  4o«.  (Lettnof  Fa>ii]u»r-rinville  [o  IhEConTEniiDn).  "After 
dEtuKhwillnoleacbol  the  a«usei]  demand  iRcneralprosecnliDn!  The  Irlal.  a 
will  be  inlerminable  Besida>.  one  may  suit  vhy  should  theta  be  witnes'gs  ? 
nnllon.  all  Fiance,  accuiei  thoie  on  liial.  The  evidence  of  iheir  crimei  i>  pi 
body  i>  convinced  of  iheLr  giiill. , , ,  ll  is  Ihe  Cfjnvenlinn  »l;kh  must  remove   .ill 

October  99),  iqi.  The  decree  provalied  by  a  peliiion  of  Jacobini.  it  parsed  on 
OiHlin.  aggravated  by  RobcipieRV. 
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imputed  to  them,  also  the  murder  of  Lepelletier,  and  the  assas- 
sination of  Marat ;  while  pretended  witnesses,  selected  from 
amongst  their  personal  enemies,  come  and  repeat,  like  a  theme 
agreed  upon,  the  same  ill-contrived  fable  :  nothing  but  vague 
allegations  and  manifest  falsehoods,  not  one  definite  fact,  not 
one  convincing  document ;  the  lack  of  proof  is  such  that  the 
trial  has   to  be  stopped  as  soon   as  possible.     "You    brave 

b forming  the  court,"  writes  Hubert,  "  don't  trifle  away 

your  time.  Why  so  much  ceremony  in  shortening  the  days  of 
wretches  whom  the  people  have  already  condemned  ? "  Care  is 
especially  taken  not  to  let  them  have  a  chance  to  speak.  The 
eloquence  of  Vergniaud  and  logic  of  Guadet  might  turn  the 
tables  at  the  last  moment.  Consequently,  a  prompt  decree 
authorises  the  tribunal  to  stop  proceedings  as  soon  as  the  jury 
becomes  sufficiently  enlightened, which  is  the  case  after  the  sev- 
enth session  of  the  court,  the  record  of  death  suddenly  greeting 
the  accused,  who  are  not  allowed  to  defend  themselves.  One 
of  them,  Valaze,  stabs  himself  in  open  court,  and  the  next  day 
the  national  head-chopper  strikes  off  the  remaining  twenty  heads 
in  thirty-eight  minutes. — Still  more  expeditious  are  the  proceed- 
ings against  the  accused  who  avoid  a  trial.  Gorsas,  seized  in 
Paris  on  the  8th  of  October,  is  guillotined  the  same  day. 
Birotteau,  seized  at  Bordeaux,  on  the  24th  of  October,  mounts 
the  scaffold  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  others,  tracked 
like  wolves,  wandering  in  disguise  from  one  hiding-place  to 
another,  and  most  of  them  arrested  in  turn,  have  only  the 
choice  of  several  kinds  of  death.  Cambon  is  killed  in  defend- 
ing himself.  Lidon,  after  having  defended  himself,  blows  out 
his  brains.  Condorcet  takes  poison  in  the  guard-room  of 
Bourg-la-Reine.  Roland  kills  himself  with  his  sword  on  the 
highway.  Clavi^re  stabs  himself  in  prison,  Rebecqui  is 
found  drowned  in  the  harbor  of  Marseilles,  and  Potion  and 
Buzot  half  eaten  by  wolves  on  the  moor  of  St.  Emilion.  Val- 
ady  is  executed  at  Perigueux,  Duch^zeau  at  Rochefort,  Gran- 
geneuve,  Guadet,  Salles  and  Barbaroux  at  Bordeaux,  Coustard, 
Cussy,  Rabaut  St.  Etienne,  Bernard,  Mazuyer  and  Lebrun  at 
Paris.  Even  those  who  resigned  in  January,  1793,  Kersaint 
and  Manuel,  atone  with  their  lives  for  the  crime  of  having 
sided  with  the  "  Right  "  and,  of  course,  Madame  Roland,  who 
pays  as  the  leader  of  the  party,  is  one  of  the  first  to  be  guillo- 
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lined.' — Of  the  one  hundred  and  eigliiy  Girondists  who  led  the 
Convention,  one  hundred  and  forty  have  perished  or  are  in  prison, 
or  fled  under  sentence  of  death.  After  such  a  curtailment  and 
such  an  examt^lc  ihe  remaining  deputies  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  docile;'  iiciilic-r  in  the  central  nor  in  the  local  government 
will  the  '  Mountain  "  encounter  resistance  ;  its  despotism  is 
practically  established,  and  all  that  remains  is  to  proclaim  this 
in  legal  form. 


XI. 

After  the  ad  of  August,  on  motion  of  Bazire,  the  Conven- 
tion decrees  "  that  France  is  in  revolution  until  its  independ- 
ence is  recognised,"  which  means*  that  the  period  of  hypo- 
critical phrases  Hlis  come  lo  an  end.  that  the  Consiitiition  was 
merely  a  signboard  for  a  fair,  that  the  charlatans  who  had 
made  use  of  it  no  longer  need  it,  that  it  is  to  be  put  away  in 
the  receptacle  of  other  advertising  lumber,  that  individ- 
ual, local  and  parliamentary  liberties  are  abolished,  that  the 
government  is  arbitrary  and  absolute,  that  no  institution,  law, 
dogma,  or  precedent  affords  any  guarantee  for  it  against 
the  rights  of  the  people,  that  property  and  lives  are  wholly 
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at  its  mercy,  that  there  are  no  longer  any  rights  of  man.-T^-Six 
weeks  later,  when,  through  the  protest  of  the  forty-five  and  the 
arrest  of  the  seventy-three,  obedience  to  the  Convention  is  as- 
sured, all  this  is  boldly  and  officially  announced  in  the  tribune. 
"  Under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Republic,*'  says  St. 
Just,  **  the  Constitution  cannot  be  established;  it  would  be  self- 
immolated  ;  it  would  become  the  guarantee  of  attacks  on 
liberty,  because  it  would  lack  the  violence  which  is  necessary  to 
repress  these."  To  govern  "  according  to  maxims  of  natural 
peace  and  justice  "  is  no  longer  an  object ;  "  these  maxims  will 
do  among  the  friends  of  liberty  ; "  but,  between  patriots  and 
the  malevolent,  they  are  not  applicable.  The  latter  are  not  of 
the  country,  "  they  do  not  belong  to  its  sovereignty,"  they  are 
outside  the  law,  excluded  from  the  social  pact,  rebellious  slaves, 
fit  for  chastisement  or  constraint,  and,  amongst  these,  must  be 
placed  "the  indifferents."  **  You  are  to  punish  whoever  is  pas- 
sive in  the  Republic  and  does  nothing  for  it ;  "*  for  his  inertia 
is  a  betrayal  and  ranks  him  among  public  enemies.  Now,  be- 
tween the  people  and  its  enemies,  there  is  nothing  in  common 
but  the  sword  ;  steel  must  control  those  who  cannot  be  ruled 
"by  justice";  the  monarchical  and  the  neutral  majority  must 
be  "kept  down";  the  Republic  will  be  founded  only  when  the 
sans-culotteSy  the  sole  representatives  of  the  nation,  the  only 
citizens,  ^^ shall  rule  by  right  of  conquest ^ ' — That  is  intelligible, 
and  more  besides.  The  regime  of  which  St.  Just  presents  the 
plan,  is  that  by  which  every  oligarchy  of  invaders  installs  and 
maintains  itself  over  a  subjugated  nation.  Through  this  re- 
gime, in  Greece,  ten  thousand  Spartans,  after  the  Dorian 
invasion,  mastered   three  hundred   thousand  helots  and  //r- 

I  Moni/cur^  xviii.,  io6.  (Report  of  St.  Just  on  the  organisation  of  the  revolutionary 
goyemment,  October  loth,  and  the  decree  in  conformity  therewith.)  Ibid.^  473>—  Report 
of  Billaud-VarenneA  on*  a  mode  of  provisional  and  revolutionary  government,  Novem. 
i8,  and  decree  in  conformity  therewith.)— /^iV/.,  xviii.,  479.  (Convention,  Session  of  No- 
vember a2d,  X793. — Speech  of  H^braurd,  spokesman  of  a  deputation  from  Cantal).  "A 
central  committee  of  surveillance,  a  revolutionary  army,  has  been  established  in  our  depart- 
ment. Aristocrats,  suspects,  the  doubtful,  moderates,  egoists^  all  gentlemen  without  dis- 
iiniutshing  those  who  have  done  nothing /or  the  revolution  from  those  who  have  acted 
against  it,  await  in  retirement  the  ulterior  measures  required  by  the  interests  tff  the  Re- 
public. I  have  said  without  distinction  of  the  indifferent  from  the  suspects:  for  we 
hold  to  these  words  of  Solon^s  :  '^  He  who  is  not  with  us  is  against  us.**  (Honorable 
mention  in  the /rocis^ferSal.) 

a  Moniteur^  (Speech  by  Danton,  March  36,  1794.)  "7°  creating  revolutionary  commit- 
tees the  desire  was  to  establish  a  species  of  dictatorship  of  citizens  the  most  devoted  to 
liberty  over  those  who  rendered  themselves  suspects.** 
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iocques;  through  this  regime,  in  England,  sixty  thousand 
Normans,  after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  mastered  two  miUion 
Saxons  ;  through  liiis  regime  in  Ireland,  since  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  two  hundrcil  thousand  English  Protestants  have  mas- 
tered a  million  of  C.uholic  Irish  ;  through  this  ri-gime,  the  three 
hundred  thousariJ  Jacobins  of  France  will  master  the  seven  or 
eight  millions  of  Girondists,  Feuillants,  Royalists  or  Indiffer- 
ents. 

It  is  a  very  sim]>le  one  and  c  in  maintaining  the  sub- 

ject population  ill  a  state  of  c  ne  helplessness  and  of  ex- 
treme terror.  To  this  end,  it  is  disa  aicd  ;'  it  is  kept  under 
surveillance  ;  all  aciion  in  common  is  prohibited  ;  its  eyes 
are  always  directid  to  the  up-lifted  axe  and  to  the  prison  doors 
always  open  ;  it  is  mined  and  decimated. — For  the  past  six 
months  all  these  rij;(irs  are  decreed  and  applied,—  disarmament 
of  "suspects,"  taxes  on  the  rich,  the  maximum  against  traders, 
requisitions  on  land-owners,  wholesale  arrests,  rapid  executions 
of  sentences,  arbitrary  penalties  of  death,  and  ostentatious, 
multiplied  tortures.  For  the  past  six  months,  all  sorts  of  execu- 
tive instruments  arc  manufactured  and  put  in  operation — the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  the  Committee  of  General  Security, 
ambulating  proconsuls  with  full  power,  local  committees  author- 
ised to  tax  and  imprison  at  will,  a  revolutionary  army,  a  revo- 
lutionary tribunal.  But,  for  lack  of  internal  harmony  and  of 
central  impulsion,  the  machine  only  half  works,  the  power  not 
being  sufficient  and  its  action  not  sufficiently  sweeping  and 
universal.  "You  are  loo  remote  from  assaults  on  you,"  says 
St.  Just ;" '  "  it  is  essential  that  the  sword  of  the  law  should 
everywhere  be  rapidly  brandished  and  your  arm  be  every- 
where present  to  arrest  crime.     ,     .     .     The  ministers  confess 


Mined.    Nol  a  nun  »i>  l>e  Found  cUhcr  b  town  or  counlr^'.     If  anyihrnu  auM  Ihc  supci- 
Mtiiriil  powtr  which  lhtl«dcrao(lheConvcnl[c.nri.ioj.H  L.lnsef,  inontinsliinl,  ihrouKh 

PvTpi)pijn  lo  Lille,  deprived  of  eveij  means  of  deTence  as^in^t  oppreAsinn.  with  a  facility 
«ii]l  more  iinprccedcttlcd  than  ih^r  which  xiiended  th?  universal  arming  of  ihe  nalion  in 

was  in  gK a(  pan  »uppi?\-.cd  afiet  the  Mimmer  of  t;^^.  thoH  who  comprt^d  ii  being  grad- 

becn  bound  (o  do  to  through  capitulation  wiih  a.victorioi»  enemy." 
9  Manitmr,  iviii.,  T06.  iReporl  by  St  JutI,  Ocl,  loth). 
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that,  beyond  their  first  and  second  subordinates,  they  find  noth- 
ing but  inertia  and  indiflFerence." — "  The  like  apathy  prevails 
among  all  the  government  agents,"  says  Billaud-Varennes ;  * 
"  the  secondary  authorities  forming  the  props  of  the  Revolu- 
tion serve  only  to  impede  it."  Decrees,  transmitted  through 
administrative  channels,  arrive  slowly  and  are  indolently  ap- 
plied. "  You  are  wanting  in  that  co-active  force  which  is  the 
principle  of  being,  of  action,  of  execution.  .  .  .  Every 
good  government  should  possess  a  centre  of  volition  and  levers 
connected  with  it.  .  .  .  Every  emanation  of  public  force 
should  be  exclusively  derived  from  its  source." — "In  ordinary 
governments,"  says  Couthon,  finally,'  "  the  right  of  electing 
belongs  to  the  people ;  you  cannot  take  it  away  from  them.  In 
extraordinary  governments  all  impulsion  must  proceed  from 
the  centrality ;  it  is  from  the  Convention  that  elections  must 
issue.  .  .  .  You  would  injure  the  people  by  confiding  the 
election  of  public  officers  to  them,  because  you  would  expose 
them  to  electing  men  that  would  betray  them." — The  result  is 
that  the  constitutional  maxims  of  1789  give  way  to  contrary 
maxims  ;  instead  of  subjecting  the  government  to  the  people, 
the  people  is  made  subject  to  the  government.  The  hierarchy 
of  the  ancient  regime  is  re-established  under  revolutionary 
terms,  and  henceforth  all  powers,  much  more  formidable  than 
those  of  the  ancient  regime,  cease  to  be  delegated  from  below 
upward  that  they  may  be  delegated  from  above  downward. 

At  the  summit,  a  committee  of  twelve  members,  similar  to 
the  former  royal  council,  exercises  collective  royalty  ;  nomin- 
ally, authority  is  divided  amongst  the  twelve  ;  really,  it  is  con- 
centrated in  a  few  hands.  Several  occupy  only  a  subaltern 
position,  and  amongst  these,  Barfere,  who,  qfficial  secretary 
and  mouthpiece,  is  always  ready  to  make  a  speech  and  indite 
an  editorial ;  others,  with  special  functions,  Jean  Bon  St. 
Andr^,  Lindet,  and  above  all,  Prieur  de  la  C6te  d'Or  and 
Carnot,  confine  themselves  each  to  his  particular  department, 
n^vy,  war,  supplies,  with  blank  signatures,  for  which  they  give 
in  return  their  signatures  to  the  political  leaders ;  the  latter, 

I  Ibid,^  473.    (Report  of  Billaud-Varennes,  Nov.  f3th). 

a  /^/</.,  xviii. ,  591.  (Speech  by  Couthon,  December  4th).  /$/</.,  Bar^re:  "Electoral 
assemblies  are  monarchical  institutions,  they  attach  to  royalism,  they  must  be  specially 
avoided  in  revolutionary  times." 
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called  "  the  statesmen,"  Robespierre,  Couthon,  Saint-Jusl, 
Collot  d'Herbois,  Billaud-Varennes,  are  the  real  manarchs,  and 
they  direct  things  gfiierally.  It  is  true  that  their  mandate  has 
to  be  renewed  monthly  ;  but  this  is  a  certainly,  for,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  Convention,  its  vote,  required  beforehand, 
becomes  an  almost  vain  formality.  More  submissive  than  the 
parliament  of  Luuis  XIV.,  the  Convention  adopts,  without 
discussion,  llie  decrees  which  the  r---nittce  of  Public  Safety 
present  to  it  rcjdy  made  ;  it  is  n  re  than  a  registry -office, 

and  scarcely  th:it,  for  it  has  relint,  d  its  right  of  appointing 
its  own  commitir.L-5,  ihal  office  being  assigned  to  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  ;  it  votes  in  a  lump  II  lists  of  names  which 
the  Committee  send  in.  Naturally,  i_one  but  the  creatures  of 
the  latter  and  the  faithful  are  insc  ibed  ; '  thus,  the  whole 
legislative  and  p.irliamentary  powei  belongs  to  it. — As  to 
executive  and  administrative  power,  the  ministers  have  become 
mere  clerks  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety;  "they  come 
every  day  at  specified  hours  to  receive  its  orders  and  acts  ; '  " 
they  svibmit  to  it  "  the  list  with  explanations,  of  all  the  agents " 
sent  into  the  departments  and  abroad  ;  they  refer  to  it  every 
minute  detail ;  they  are  its  scribes,  merely  its  puppets,  so  in- 
significant that  they  finally  lose  their  title,  and  for  the  "  Com- 
missioner on  External  Relations"  a  former  school-master  is 
taken,  an  inept  cSubbist,  the  pander  of  a  biiliard-room  and 
liquor-saloon,  scarcely  able  to  read  the  documents  brought  to 
him  to  sign  in  the  caf6  where  he  passes  his  days.' — Thus  is  the 
second  power  in  the  State  converted  by  the  Committee  into  a 
squad  of  domestics,  while  the  foremost  one  is  converted  into 
an  auditory  of  claqueurs. 

To  maintain  tjiem  true  to  their  obligations  it  has  two  hands. — 
One,  the  right,  which  seizes  people  unawares  by  the  collar,  is 
the  Committee  of  General  Security,  composed  of  twelve  ex- 
treme Monlagnards,  such  as  Panis,  Vadier,  Lebas,  Geoffrey, 
David,  Amar,  Lavicomterie,  Lebon  and    Ruhl,  all  nominated, 


ii  ill  by  Ihc  CommillK  of  Public  Saf 
>f  Dccembcf  4,  speech  by  Robupicr 
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that  is  to  say,  appointed  by  it,  being  its  confederates  and  sub- 
alterns. They  are  its  lieutenants  of  police,  and  once  a  week 
they  come  and  take  part  in  its  labors,  as  formerly  the  D'Argen- 
gons,  the  Sartines,  and  the  Lenoirs  assisted  the  Comptroller- 
general.  A  man  whom  the  conventicle  deems  a  "suspect," 
suddenly  arrested,  no  matter  who,  whether  representative, 
minister,  or  general,  finds  himself  the  next  morning  under  bolt 
and  bar  in  one  of  the  ten  new  Bastilles. — There,  the  other 
hand  seizes  him  by  the  throat ;  this  is  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,  an  exceptional  court  like  the  extraordinary  com- 
missions of  the  ancient  regime,  only  far  more  terrible.  Aided 
by  its  police  gang,  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  itself  selects 
the  sixteen  judges  and  sixty  jurymen*  from  among  the  most 
servile,  the  most  furious,  or  the  most  brutal  of  the  fanatics  : " 
Fouquier-Tinville,  Hermann,  Dumas,  Payan,  Coffinhab 
Fleuriot-Lescot,  and,  lower  down  on  the  scale,  apostate  priests, 
renegade  nobles,  disappointed  artists,  infatuated  studio-appren- 
tices, journeymen  scarcely  able  to  write  their  names,  shoe- 
makers, joiners,  carpenters,  tailors,  barbers,  former  lackeys,  an 
idiot  like  Ganney,  a  deaf  man  like  Leroy-Dix-Aout,  whose 
names  and  professions  indicate  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  told  ; 
these  men  are  licensed  and  paid  murderers  ;  the  jurymen 
themselves  are  allowed  eighteen  francs  a  day,  so  that  they  may 
attend  to  their  business  more  leisurely.  This  business  consists 
in  condemning  without  proof,  without  any  pleadings,  and 
scarcely  any  examination,  in  a  hurry,  in  batches,  whoever  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  might  send  to  them,  even  the  most 


X  Buchez  et  Roux,  xxviii.,  153.  Mortimer-Temaux,  viii.,  443.  (Decree  of  September 
aSth).— Wallon,  **  Histoire  du  Tribunal  Revolutionaire  de  Paris,"  iv.,  112. 

3  Buchez  et  Roux,  xxxiv.,  300.  (Trial  of  Fouquier-Tinville  and  associates).  Bill  of 
indictment.  "  One  of  these  publicly  boasted  of  always  having  voted  death.  Others  state 
that  they  were  content  to  see  people  to  give  their  judgment ;  physical  inspection  alone 
determined  them  to  vote  death.  Another  said,  that  when  there  was  no  offence  committed 
it  was  necessary  to  imagine  one.  Another  is  a  regular  sot  and  has  never  sat  in  judgment 
but  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  Others  come  to  the  bench  only  to  fire  their  volleys."  (Sup- 
porting evidence.)  Observe,  moreover,  that  judges  and  juries  are  bound  to  kill  under 
penalty  of  death  \tbid,^  30)."  Fouquier-Tinville  states  that  on  the  22d  of  Prairial  he  took 
the  same  step  (to  resign)  with  Chatelet,  Brochet  and  Lerry,  when  they  met  Robespierre, 
returning  to  the  National  Convention  arm-in-arm  with  Barire.  Fouquier  adds,  that  they 
were  treated  as  aristocrats  and  anti-revolutionists,  and  threatened  with  death  if  they  refused 
to  remain  on  their  posts."  Analogous  declarations  by  Pigeot,  Ganne,  Girard,  Dupley, 
Foucault.  Nollin  and  Madre.  **  Sellier  adds,  that  the  tribunal  having  remonstrated  against 
the  law  of  Prairial  33,  he  was  threatened  with  arrest  by  Dumas.  Had  we  resigned,  he 
says,  Dumas  would  have  guiUotined  us. 
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confirmed  Mcitagnards :  Danton,  who  conlrived  the  tribunal, 
will  soon  fint!  all  this  out. — Through  these  two  government 
engines  the  Ctiinniiiiee  of  Public  Safety  keeps  every  head 
under  the  cIuvit  and  each  head,  !o  avoid  being  struck  off, 
bows  down,'  in  liif  jtrovinces  as  well  as  at  Paris. 

Owing  to  the  Kuitilation  of  the  local  hierarchy,  in  the 
provinces  as  well  as  at  Paris,  and  the  introduction  of  new 
authorities,  the  omnipotent  will  of  the  Committee  becomes 
everywhere  present.  Directly  ot  indirectly,  "for  all  govern- 
ment measures  or  measures  of  public  safety,  all  that  relates  to 
persons  and  llie  general  and  internal  police,"  "  all  constituted 
bodies  and  all  |)ublie  functionaries,  are  placed  under  its  inspec- 
tion,""  I  leave  it  toltc  supposed  whether  they  expose  themselves 
to  its  gniiloline.  I'o  suppress  in  advance  any  tendency  lo 
administrative  inertia,  it  has  had  withdrawn  from  the  loo 
powerfid,  loo  much  respected,  department  governments,  "too 
inclined  lo  federalism,"  their  departmental  preeminence  and 
their  "  political  influence  ; "  '  it  reduces  these  lo  the  levying  of 
taxes  and  the  supervision  of  roads  and  canals  ;  it  winnows 
them  ont  through  its  agents  ;  it  even  winnows  out  the  govern- 
ments of  municipalities  and  districts.  To  suppress  before- 
hand all  probability  of  popular  opposition,  it  has  had  the 
sessions  of  the  sections  reduced  lo  two  per  week  ;  it  installs  in 
them  for  about  forty  sous  a  day  a  majority  of  sans-cuhttes  ;  it 
directs  the  suspension  "  until  further  orders  "  of  the  municipal 
elections-'  Finally,  to  have  full  control  on  ihe  spot,  it  appoints 
its  own  men,  first,  the  commissioners  and  the  representatives 
on  missions,  a  sort  of  temporary  corps  of  directors  sent  into 
each   department  with  unlimited    powers;'    next,  a  body  of 

I  Ms>,iUaT.x%\\:.n.    {!s^-..i<.no[  Vei.lo-oi9.)rarIIT„»pccchl>y  Bailleul).    "Trrror 

w.-u  lUii  s»v<:n>in<Mit  lluil  Ihe  nimi<:r«us  [i>Lbii;>nt»  n[  a  v.nM  Icrrilot)'  M<ine<l  lu  luve  lost 
lh=  tiiulSiicn  whUli  dijlinpiUh  man  fn.ni  ,i  di^nicsiic  animal.  Thty  iwmtd  even  ig  have  no 
IKc  cxcEpI  what  iheBOVctnmcntlliltinlcillo  thorn.  Human  penonalily  no  longer  enisled: 
each  individu.il  wm  simply  n  machine,  gfini;,  cnming.  Ihinhing  or  not  tbiokioB  »«  hi  "as 
impelled  or  ilinxibted  !>)'  lyranny." 

a  Decree  □{  Ftimjiie  14.  year  11..  De<^.  4.  >n.1- 

3  j)/<.««™i-,  xviii,,  473.  4J,.  478.  ISlwech  l.y  nill.iud-Varinneil.  "  The  .«ord  nf 
■ fate."     Thi-  t<|.'">ion  of 
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national  agents,  a  sort  of  permanent  body  of  sub-delegates, 
through  whom  in  each  district  and  municipality  it  replaces  the 
procureurs- syndics}  To  this  army  of  functionaries  is  added 
in  each  town,  bourg  or  large  village,  a  revolutionary  com- 
mittee, paid  three  francs  a  day  per  member,  charged 
with  the  application  of  its  decrees,  and  required  to  make 
reports  thereon.  Never  before  was  such  a  vast  and  closely- 
woven  network  cast  from  above  to  envelope  and  keep 
captive  twenty-six  millions  of  men. — Such  is  the  real  con- 
stitution which  the  Jacobins  substitute  for  the  constitu- 
tion they  have  prepared  for  show.  In  the  arsenal  of  the  mon- 
archy which  they  destroyed  they  took  the  most  despotic  insti- 
tutions— centralisation.  Royal  Council,  lieutenants  of  police, 
special  tribunals,  intendants  and  sub- delegates  ;  they  disinterred 
the  antique  Roman  law  of  l^se-majesty,  refurbished  old  blades 
which  civilisation  had  dulled,  aiming  them  at  every  throat  and 
now  wielded  at  random  against  liberties,  property  and  lives.  It 
is  called  the  "  revolutionary  government  ;  "  according  to  offi- 
cial statements  it  is  to  last  until  peace  is  secured  ;  in  the  minds 
of  genuine  Jacobins  it  is  to  last  until,  as  declared  in  its  formula, 
all  Frenchmen  are  "  regenerated." 

Generals  and  other  agents  of  the  executive  power  will,  under  no  pretext,  obey  any  special 
order,  that  they  may  refuse  to  carry  out  the  said  acts." — Moniteur^  xvili.,  291.  (Report 
by  Bar^re,  Oct.  29,  X793.)  A'  ^^  ^^^  ^n^  hundred  and  forty  representatives  are  on 
mission. 

I  Archives  Nationales,  AF.  II.,  aa.  (Papers  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  Note  on 
the  results  of  the  revolution  government).  *'  The  law  of  Frimairc  14  created  two  centres  of 
influence  from  which  action  spread,  in  the  sense  of  the  Committee,  and  which  affected  the 
authorities.  These  two  pivots  of  revolutionary  rule  outside  the  Committee  were  the 
representatives  of  the  people  on  missions  and  the  national  agents  controlling  the  district  com- 
mittees. The  words  revolutionary  government  alone  exercised  an  incalculable  magical 
influence.'*— Mallet-Dupan,  **  M^moires/*  ii.,  p.  2,  and  following  pages. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

r.  Proerarome  of  ihc  J.ncobin  party. — Abitract  principle  »nd  sponuncous 
developmenl  ot  the  liicr>ry. — II.  The  Jacobin  conception  of  Society. — The 
C<mlral-.'iiKial.—'\\.\A  siurender  of  Ihe  Individual  to  the  Comraunily. — 
Everything  belongs  lo  liie  Stale. — Confiscations  and  Sequestrations. — Pre- 
emplion  and  requisitions  of  produce  and  inerchnndiw-^Individuals  belong 
lo  the  State. — Drafts  of  persons  for  Military  service. — Drafts  ot  persons  for 
the  Civil  service. — Personal  sentiments  and  ideas  subject  lo  the  Sla,te,  at  once 
philanthropist,  pedagogue,  theologian,  censor,  moralist  and  director. — III, 
The  object  of  the  State  is  the  regeneration  of  man.— Two  branches  of  this 
work.— Restoration  of  ihe  Natural  man.— Fonnalion  of  Ihe  Social  man.— 
Grandeur  ot  the  undertalfing.— Force  a  right  and  duly  in  carrying  it  out.— 
IV. — The  two  distortions  ot  the  natural  man. — Positive  religion.- Prose  rip- 
lion  of  the  orthodox  cult.  — Measures  against  unsworn  priests.— Measures 
against  the  loyal  orthodox. — Destruction  of  Ihe  constitutional  cult. — Pres- 
sure on  the  sworn  priests. — Churches  closed  and  ceremonies  suppressed, — 
Prolongation  of  these  perseculionsuntil  the  Consulate. — V.  Social  inequality, 
— Evil  doings  of  the  upper  aristocracy. — Measures  againsl  the  King  and 
Nobles. — Evil  doings  o[  the  aristocracy  of  wealth, — Measures  against  land- 
owners, capilaliits  and  people  with  incomes. — Deslruction  of  large  fortunes. 
— Measures  taken  to  prevent  large  fortunes. — VI.  Conditions  requisite  for 
making  a  citizen  — Plans  fi  r  suppressing  poverty.— Measures  in  favor  of  the 
poor. — VII.  Repression  of  Egoism, — Measures  against  agriculturists,  man- 
ufacturers and  merchants.— Socialistic  piojccts.  —Repression  of  Federaliim. 
—  Measures  against  the  local,  professional  and  family  spirit. ^ — VIII.  Forma- 
rion  of  soul  and  intellect. — Civil  religion. — Narional  education. — Measures 
for  equality.— Obligatory  civism-— The  recasting  and  reduction  of  human 
nature  lo  the  Jacobin  type. 

I. 

Nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  a  general  idea  in  narrow  and 
empty  mitids  :  as  they  are  empty,  it  finds  no  knowk-dge  there  to 
interfere  wilh  it  ;  as  they  are  narrow  it  is  not  longbefore  it  occu- 
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pies  the  place  entirely.  Henceforth  they  no  longer  belong  to 
themselves  but  are  mastered  by  it  ;  it  works  in  them  and 
through  them,  the  man,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  being 
possessed.  Something  which  is  not  himself,  a  monstrous  para- 
site, a  foreign  and  disproportionate  conception,  lives  within  him, 
developing  and  giving  birth  to  the  evil  purposes  with  which  it 
is  pregnant.  He  did  not  foresee  that  he  would  have  them  ;  he 
did  not  know  what  his  dogma  contained,  what  venomous  and 
murderous  consequences  were  to  issue  from  it.  They  issue  from 
it  fatally,  each  in  its  turn,  and  under  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances, at  first  anarchical  consequences  and  now  despotic  con- 
sequences. Having  obtained  power,  the  Jacobin  brings  his 
fixed  idea  along  with  him  ;  whether  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment or  in  opposition  to  it,  this  idea  is  fruitful,  and  the  all- 
powerful  dogma  projects  over  a  new  domain  the  innumerable 
links  of  its  endless  chain. 

II. 

Let  us  trace  this  inward  development  and  go  back,  along  with 
the  Jacobin,  to  first  principles,  to  the  original  pact,  to  the  first 
organisation  of  society.  There  is  but  one  legitimate  society, 
that  founded  on  the  "  contrat-social,"  and  "  the  clauses  of  this 
contract  fully  understood,  reduce  themselves  to  one,  the  total 
alienation  of  each  individual,  with  all  his  rights,  to  the  commu- 
nity,   each  surrendering  himself  up  absolutely, 

just  as  he  actually  stands,  he  and  all  his  forces,  of  which  the 
property  he  possesses  forms  a  part."*  There  must  be  no  ex- 
ception or  reservation.  Nothing  of  what  he  previously  was,  or 
had,  now  belongs  to  him  in  his  own  right ;  henceforth,  what  he 
is,  or  has,  devolves  upon  him  only  through  delegation.  His 
property  and  his  person  now  form  a  portion  of  the  common- 
wealth. If  he  is  in  possession  of  these,  his  ownership  is  at  sec- 
ond hand  ;  if  he  derives  any  benefit  therefrom,  it  is  as  a  con- 
cession. He  is  their  depository,  trustee  and  administrator,  and 
nothing   more.'     In  other  words,  with  respect  to  these  he  is 

I  This  and  the  following  text  are  taken  from  the  *'  Contrat-Sodal "  by  Rousseau.  Cf. 
"  The  Ancient  Regime/*  bookiii.,  ch.  iv. 

a  This  idea,  so  univenally  prevalent  and  precocious,  is  uttered  by  Mirabeau  in  the 
•esaion  of  the  loth  of  August,  1789.  (Buchex  et  Roux,  ii.,  «57.)  "  I  know  of  but  three 
WBjrs  of  maintaining  one>  existence  in  society,  and  these  are  to  be  either  a  beggar^  a  roh- 
htr  9r  a  hireling.    The  proprietor  is  himself  only  the  first  of  hirelings.    What  we  00m- 
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simply  a  managing  director,  that  is  to  say  a  futiclionary  like 
others,  with  a  precarious  appointment  and  always  revocable  by 
the  State  which  has  commissioned  him.  "As  naiure  gives  to 
every  man  absolule  power  over  the  members  of  his  body  the 
social  pact  gives  the  social  body  absolute  power  over  all  its 
members."  The  State,  as  omnipotent  sovereign  and  universal 
proprietor,  exercises  at  discretion,  its  boundless  rights  over  per- 
sons and  things  ;  consequently  we,  its  representatives,  take  all 
things  and  persons  into  our  hands  ;  as  they  belong  to  it,  so  do 
they  belong  to  us. 

We  have  confisc^ited  the  possessions  of  the  clergy,  amounting 
to  about  four  billion  livres  ;  we  confiscate  the  property  of  the 
emigres,  amounting  lo  three  billion  livres  ; '  we  confiscate  the 
property  of  the  guilloiiiied  and  transported  ;  all  this  amounts 
to  some  hundreds  of  niillions  ;  later  on,  the  count  will  be  made, 
because  the  list  remains  open  and  is  being  daily  added  to.  We 
sequestrate  the  property  of  "suspects,"  which  gives  vis  its  usu- 
fruct :  here  are  mnnyhundred  millionsmore  ;  after  the  war  and 
the  banishment  of  "  suspects,"  we  shall  seize  the  property  along 
with  its  usufruct  :  here,  again,  are  millions  of  capital.'  Mean- 
while, we  take  the  property  of  hospitals  and  of  other  benevolent 
institutions,  about  eight  hundred  million  livres  ;  we  take  the 
property  of  factories,  of  endowments,  of  educational  institu- 
tions, and  of  literary  and  scientific  associations  :  another  lot  of 
millions.'  We  take  back  the  domains  rented  or  alienated  by 
the  State  for  the  past  three  centuries  and  more,  which  gives 
again  about  a  couple  of  billions,'  We  take  the  possessions  of 
the  communes  up  lo  the  amount  of  their  indebtedness.  We 
have  already  received  as  an  inheritance  the  ancient  domains  of 
the  crown,  also  the  later  domain  of  the  civil  list.       More  than 
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three- fifths*  of  the  soil  thus  falls  into  our  hands,  which  three- 
fifths  are  much  the  best  stocked  ;  they  comprise  almost  all  the 
large  and  fine  edifices,  chateaux,  abbeys,  mansions,  houses  of  su- 
perintendents and  nearly  all  the  royal,  episcopal,  seignorial  and 
bourgeois  stock  of  rich  and  elegant  furniture;  all  plate,  libraries, 
pictures  and  artistic  objects  accumulated  for  centuries. — Re- 
mark, again,  the  seizure  of  specie  and  all  other  articles  of  gold 
and  silver  ;  in  the  months  alone  of  November  and  December, 
1793,  this  swoop  puts  into  our  coffers  three  or  four  hundred 
millions,'  not  assignats,  but  ringing  coin.  In  short,  whatever 
the  form  of  established  capital  may  be  we  take  all  we  can  get  hold 
of,  probably  more  than  three-fourths  of  it. — There  remains  the 
portion  which  is  not  fixed  capital,  that  which  disappears  in  use, 
namely,  all  that  is  consumed,  all  the  fruits  of  the  soil,  every 
description  of  provision,  all  the  products  of  human  art  and  labor 
which  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  existence.  Through 
"  the  right  of  pre-emption  "  and  through  the  right  of  "  requisi- 
tion," "  the  Republic  becomes  temporary  proprietor  of  whatever 
commerce,  manufacture  and  agriculture  have  produced  and 
added  to  the  soil  of  France :  "  all  food  and  merchandise*  is 
ours  before  being  owned  by  their  holder.  We  carry  out  of  his 
house  whatever  suits  us  ;  we  pay  him  for  this  with  worthless 
paper  ;  we  frequently  do  not  pay  him  at  all.  For  greater  con- 
venience, we  seize  objects  directly  and  wherever  we  find  them, 
grain  in  the  farmer's  bam,  hay  in  the  reaper's  shed,  cattle  in 
the  fold,  wine  in  the  vats,  hides  at  the  butcher's,  leather  in  the 
tanneries,  soap,  tallow,  sugar,  brandy,  cloths,  linens  and  the 
rest,  in  stores,  depots  and  ware-houses.  We  stop  vehicles  and 
horses  in  the  street.  We  enter  the  premises  of  mail  or  coach 
contractors  and  empty  their  stables.  We  carry  away  kitchen 
utensils  to  obtain  the  copper;   we  turn  people  out  of  their 


X  Cf.  "  The  Ancient  R^me,"  p.  14. 

a  Mallet-Dupan,  **  Mimoires,"  ii.,  19.  Moniteur^  xviii.,  565.  (Report  by  Cambon,  11 
Frinuure,yearll.)  Requested  to  do  so  by  a  popular  club  of  Toulouse,  the  department  of 
Haute-Garonne  has  ordered  all  possessors  of  articles  in  gold  or  silver  to  bring  them  to  the 
treasuries  of  their  districts  to  be  exchanged  for  assignats.  This  order  has  thus  far  brought 
into  the  Toulouse  treasury  about  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  or  one  million 
six  hundred  thousand  livres  in  gold  and  silver.  The  same  at  Montauban  and  other  places. 
**  Seycral  of  our  colleagues  have  even  decreed  the  death  penalty  against  whoever  did  not 
bring  their  gold  and  silver  within  a  given  time.'* 

3  Moniteur^  xviii.,  390.  (Session  of  Brumaire  11,  year  II. )f  the  words  of  Barirc,  repor- 
ter of  the  law. 
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rooms  to  get  thi;ir  beds  ;  we  strip  tbem  of  their  coats  and  shirts; 
in  one  day,  we  make  ten  thousand  individuals  in  one  town  go 
barefoot.'  "  When  public  needs  require  it,"  says  represen- 
tative Isor^,  "all  belongs  to  the  people  and  nothing  to  individ- 
uals." 

By  virtue  of  t!ic  same  right  we  dispose  of  persons  as  we  do 
of  things.  We  decree  a  general  uprising  of  the  people,  and, 
stranger  still,  ivi:  carry  it  out_  at  least  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,    and  ne  krtp  itup  fo.  . :  in  Vendee,  and  in  the 

northern    and    eastern    depp'i  the   entire    male,   able- 

bodied    population,  all  up  tc  rs  of  age,    are  driven  in 

flocks  against  the  enemy.'  ards  muster  in  an  entire 

generation,  all  yoiiog  men   1  ighteen  and  twentyiive, 

almost  a  million  of  men  : '  whoi.  i  ..^j  to  appear  is  put  in  irons 
for  ten  years  ;  he  is  regarded  as  a  deserter  ;  his  property  is  con- 
fiscated, and  his  ri'lations  arc  punished  along  with  him  ;  later, 
be  is  assimilated  with  the  emigrants,  condemned  to  death,  and 
his  father,  mother  and  progenitors,  treated  as  "suspects,"  are 
imprisoned  and  their  possessions  taken. — To  clothe,  shoe  and 
equip  our  recruits,  we  must  have  workmen  :  we  summon  to 
head-quarters  all  gunsmithsi  blacksmiths  and  locksmiths,  all  the 
tailors  and  shoemakers  of  the  district,  "  foremen,  apprentices 
and  boys  ;  "*  we  imprison  those  who  do  not  come  ;  we  install 
the  rest  in  squads  in  public  buildings  and  assign  them  their 
tasks  ;  they  are  forbidden  to  furnish  anything  to  private  indi- 

I  Arrhivis  Naiion^H,  AF.II..  TOS.  (Qrdcr^bynprcKmaiiveUcauchainp.rhlc  JoutilAin. 
PluviDiC  I,  year  ]  t.)  "  All  bUic  and  Rrcenckili^  in  (he  demrltncnts  »[  HKilc-Garonne.  a; 
will  is  of  ihe  L.indB.  Gcra  and  o.hcrs,  are  pul  in  nMuisLion  from  ihr  pwjcnl  day.    Evtiy 

lUd.,  AF.II..qa.  (OrdcriHucdbyTiilkrcr,  Bruniidre3.yur[I..  acVillefnnchc-rAvcy. 
ron).— Ue  Munel.  " Emde sur  FoucW."  368.  (Order  by  Fouch*.  Colloi  d'  Hcrlxikand 
Delapone:  Lyons,  Bnimain;  ai.ymrll.)  Monileur.  av..  3S4.  (■<«>iijn  of  i4(h  Bcumaire. 
Leiier  or  Bairai  and  Frjton.  dalcd  al  Mancillis.y-.Woirr/ri'r.  tviii..  sij.  (Ordcn  by  l«ban 
and  Saint-Just,  at  Stratboure,  ttnimalrc  24  and  :>j.y»r]l,)  Letter  of  lsor«  10  the  miniF^ 
ler  Bouchotle.  November  4.  iTgj.  ILceto^,  "  La  KevolutiDn  telle  qu'clle  b1.")  The 
printiple  of  iliese  measiireiwaa  laid  down  by  Robespiene  in  his  speech  on  property  (April 
14.  'Tt}\  and  in  his  declaraiion  of  righu  unanimoiuly  adopted  by  Ihe  Jacobin  Club 
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viduals  ;  henceforth,  French  shoemakers  must  work  only  for  us, 
and  each  must  deliver  to  us,  under  penalty,  so  many  pairs  of 
shoes  per  decade. — But,  the  civil  service  is  no  less  important 
than  the  military  service,  and  to  feed  the  people  is  as  urgent  as 
it  is  to  defend  them.  Hence  we  put  "  in  requisition  all  who 
have  anything  to  do  with  handling,  transporting  or  selling  pro- 
visions and  articles  of  prime  necessity,"  *  especially  combusti- 
bles and  food — wood- choppers,  carters,  raftsmen,  millers, 
reapers,  threshers,  wine-growers,  mowers,  field-hands,  "  country 
people"  of  every  kind  and  degree.  Their  hands  belong  to  us  : 
we  make  them  bestir  themselves  and  work  under  the  penalty  of 
fine  and  imprisonment.  There  shall  be  no  idlers,  especially  in 
crop  time :  we  take  the  entire  population  of  a  commune  or 
canton  into  the  fields,  comprising  "  the  lazy  of  both  sexes  ;  " ' 
willingly  or  not,  they  shall  do  the  harvesting  under  our  eyes, 
banded  together  in  fields  belonging  to  others  as  well  as  in  their 
own,  and  they  shall  put  the  sheaves  indiscriminately  into  the 
public  granary. 

But  in  labor  all  hangs  together,  from  the  initial  undertaking 
to  the  final  result,  from  the  raw  material  to  the  most  finished 
production,  from  the  great  manufacturer  down  to  the  pettiest 
jobber  ;  grasping  the  first  link  of  the  chain  involves  grasping 
the  last  one.  The  requisition  here  again  answers  the  purpose  : 
we  apply  it  to  all  pursuits  ;  each  is  bound  to  continue  his  own  ; 
the  manufacturer  to  manufacture,  the  trader  to  trade,  even  to 
his  own  detriment,  because,  if  a  loser  by  this,  the  public  gains, 
and  every  good  citizen  ought  to  prefer  public  profit  to  his  own 
profit.*  In  effect,  let  his  office  be  what  it  will,  he  is  an  em- 
ployee of  the  community  ;  therefore,  the  community  may  not 
only  prescribe  task-work  to  him,  but  select  his  task  ;  it  need 
not  consult  him  in  the  matter,  for  he  has  no  right  to  refuse. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  appoint  or  maintain  people  in  spite  of 
themselves,  in  the  magistracy,  in  the  army  and  in  every  other 


I  Decree  of  15 — FIor£al  18,  year  II.  Decree  of  September  29,  1793,  (in  which  forty 
objects  of  prime  necessity  are  enumerated. — Article  9  decrees  three  days  imprisonment 
against  workmen  and  manufacturers  who  **  without  legitimate  reason,  shall  refuse  to  do  their 
ordinary  task.'* — Decrees  of  September  x6and  20,  1793,  and  that  of  September  xi,  articles 
x6,  19,  20  and  ai. 

3  Archives  Nationales,  AF.II.,  iti.  Order  of  the  representative  Ferry ;  Bourges,  33 
Messidor,  year  II.  Ibid.^  AF.II.,  zo6.  Order  of  the  representative  Dartigoyte«  Auch,  Prai- 
rial  x8,  year  II. 

3  Decree  of  Brumaire  ti,  jrear  II.,  article  7. 
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species  of  employment  ;  in  vain  may  they  excuse  themselves  or 
get  out  of  the  w;iy  ;  they  must  remain,  or  become  generals, 
judges,  mayoi-s,  national  agents,  town  councillors,  commission- 
ers of  charity  or  of  the  government,  in  self-defence.'  So  much 
the  worse  for  them  if  the  duty  be  onerous  or  dangerous,  if 
they  cannot  afford  the  time,  if  they  do  not  feel  themselves 
qualified  for  it,  if  the  rank  or  service  seems  to  them  to  be  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  a  prison  or  the  guillotine  ;  on  their 
alleging  that  the  office  is  a  burdensome  lax  we  reply  that  they 
are  taxable  property  of  the  State.— Such  is,  henceforth,  the  con- 
dition of  all  Frenchmen,  and  likewise  of  all  French  women. 
We  force  motlicrs  to  take  their  daughters  to  the  meetings  of 
popular  clubs.  We  oblige  women  to  parade  in  companies,  and 
march  in  procession  at  republican  festivals  ;  we  invade  the 
family  and  select  the  most  beautiful  to  be  draped  as  antique 
goddesses,  and  publicly  promenaded  on  a  car ;  we  often  desig- 
nate those  among  the  rich  who  must  wed  patriots  ;'  there  Is 
no  reason  why  marriage,  which  is  the  most  important  of  all 
services,  should  not  be  put  in  requisition  like  the  others, — Ac- 
cordingly, we  enter  families,  we  carry  off  the  child,  we  subject 
him  to  a  civic  education.  We  are  schoolmasters,  philanthro- 
pists, theologians,  and  moralists.  We  impose  by  force  our  re- 
ligion and  our  ritual,  our  morality  and  our  social  customs.  We 
lord  it  over  private  lives  and  consciences ;  we  dictate  ideas, 

I  Uouvion  Saint  Cyr,  "  M^moircs  >ur  lea  campignM  dc  it;?  J  la  pnii  de  Campo-For 
mio."  i„  9t-ID4.  "  ProniDlian.  vhkh  (vciy  OM  (eand  U  ihU  lirnc."  ....  liU..  iiq. 
"  Men  who  had  any  ictcuicisabslinalclr  held  aloaifcom  any  kindol  advancemeni."  Ai- 
chiv«  Nationalts.  D.  SI.,  j.  Miinion  of  rep«Miilaiivt  Albtn  [n  L-Aubt  and  La  Mann. 
and  «p«ially  ihe  ordir  i»ued  by  Alb«n,  Chalons,  Germinal  t,  yeu  It].,  wiih  the  numcr- 

GotK  (pubtiihed  in  Lt  Ttmfi.  May  .^t.  1873).  ohich  i<  vcr)-  cLiiioui.  iha»  ing  tlie  triaU  •>( 
ihoat  ui  privjle  life  durinn  ihe  Rfvalulion.  "My  falhei  wa;  appoinled  chaiily  commil- 
tioner  and  quarteimuler  for  ihe  »Mip>  ;  ai  Ihe  lime  of  Ihe  Keien  ol  Terror  i<  would  have 
betn  imprudent  lo  have  tetuwd  any  office,'— ArchiTM  Nalionalm,  F7.  jjBs.  Theta«or 
GIrard  Toussainl.  notary  at  Parii.  who  "fell  under  the  sword  of  ihe  law,  Thrrmidi.rg. 
year  11."     This  Girard,  «ho  was  very  liberal  early  in  ihe  revolulioD,  was  p>«ideilt  of  hit 

section  of  the  "  Anlit  de  la  Paine."  '■  cooiid  Jring  that  riiiien  Cirard  ....  came  forward 

thai,  "  lince  equality  was  ertabliihed  by  the  Revolution  hi  hai  difrived  hit  /tlli^  lilh 
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we  scrutinise  and  punish  secret  inclinations,  we  tax,  imprison 
and  guillotine  not  only  the  evil-disposed,  but  again  "  the  in- 
different, the  moderate  and  the  egotistical."*  Over  and  above 
his  visible  acts  we  dictate  to  the  individual  his  ideas  and  his 
deepest  feelings  ;  we  prescribe  to  him  his  affections  as  well  as 
his  beliefs,  and,  according  to  a  preconceived  type,  we  refashion 
his  intellect,  his  conscience  and  his  sensibilities. 

III. 

There  is  nothing  arbitrary  in  this  operation ;  for  the  ideal 
model  is  traced  beforehand.  If  the  State  is  omnipotent,  it  is 
for  the  purpose  of  regenerating  man,  and  the  theory  which  con- 
fers rights  on  it,  at  the  same  time  assigns  to  it  its  object. 

In  what  does  this  regeneration  of  man  consist  ?  Consider  an 
animal  in  a  domestic  state,  the  dog  or  the  horse.  Emaciated, 
flogged,  tied  or  chained,  a  thousand  are  strained  and  overworked 
against  one  which  has  an  easy  time  and  dies  of  good  living  ; 
and  with  all  of  them,  whether  fat  or  lean,  the  soul  is  still 
more  abused  than  the  body.  A  superstitious  respect  keeps 
them  cowed  under  the  load  they  carry,  or  makes  them  cringe 
before  their  master.  Servile,  slothful,  gluttonous,  feeble,  incap- 
able of  resisting  changes  in  the  weather,  if  they  have  learned 
to  adapt  themselves  to  slavery  they  have  also  contracted  its 
infirmities,  necessities  and  vices.  A  crust  of  absurd  habits  and 
perverse  inclinations,  a  sort  of  artificial  and  supplementary 
existence,  has  covered  over  their  original  nature. — Again,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  better  side  of  their  original  nature  has  had  no 
chance  to  develop  itself,  for  lack  of  use.  Each  separated  from 
the  other,  they  have  not  acquired  the  sentiment  of  community  ; 
they  do  not  know,  like  their  brethren  of  the  prairies,  how  to 
help  each  other  and  subordinate  private  interests  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  flock.  Each  pulls  his  own  way,  nobody  cares  for 
others,  all  are  egoists  ;  social  interests  have  miscarried. — Such 
is  man  nowadays,  a  disfigured  being  that  has  to  be  made  over, 
an  imperfect  creature  that  has  to  be  completed.  Our  task, 
accordingly,  is  two-fold  ;  we  have  to  demolish  and  we  have  to 


I  Buchez  et  Roux,  xxix.,  x6o.  (Report  of  Saint- Just,  October  ao,  1793.)  **  You  have  to 
pumsh  not  only  traiton,  but  even  the  indifferent ;  you  must  punish  all  in  the  Republic 
who  9s^pauive  and  do  nothing  for  it** 
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construct ;  we  must  first  set  free  the  natural  man  that  we  may 
afterward  build  up  the  social  man. 

It  is  a  vast  eiiicrprise  and  we  are  conscious  of  its  vastness, 
"  It  is  necessary,  "  s.iys  Billaud-Varennes,'  "that  the  people  to 
which  one  desirt-s  lu  rL-atore  iheir  freedom  should  in  some  way 
be  created  anew,  sini  i;  old  prejudices  must  be  destroyed,  old 
habits  changed^  depraved  affections  improved,  superfluous  wants 
restricted,  and  inveiftate  vices  extirpated."  How  sublime  the 
undertaking,  for  the  object  is  "  to  fulfil  the  desires  of  nature," 
accomplish  the  destinies  of  humanity,  and  fulfil  the  promises  of 
philosophy,"  "  Our  purpose,"  says  Robespierre,'  "  is  to  substi- 
tute morality  for  egoism,  honesty  for  honor,  principles  for  usages, 
duties  for  proprieties,  the  empire  of  reason  for  the  tyranny  of 
fashion,  contempt  of  vice  for  indifference  to  misfortune, dignity 
for  insolence,  nobU-ncss  for  vanity,  love  of  giory  for  the  love  of 
lucre,  good  people  for  good  society,  merit  for  intrigue,  genius 
for  intellectual  brilliancy,  the  charm  of  contentment  for  the 
satiety  of  pleasure,  the  majesty  of  man  for  the  high-breeding  of 
the  great,  a  magnanimous,  powerful  and  happy  people,  for  an 
amiable,  frivolous  and  wretched  people,  that  is  to  say,  every  vir- 
tue and  miracle  of  the  Republic  in  the  place  of  the  vices  and 
absurdities  of  the  monarchy."  We  will  do  this,  the  whole  of 
it,  cost  what  it  will.  Little  do  we  care  for  the  present  genera- 
tion ;  we  are  working  for  generations  to  come-  "  Man,  forced 
to  isolate  himself  from  society,  anchors  himself  in  the  future 
and  presses  to  his  heart  a  posterity  innocent  of  existing  eviis."' 
He  sacrifices  to  this  work  his  own  and  the  lives  of  others.  "  On 
the  day  that  I  am  satisfied,"  writes  Saint-Just,  "that  it  is  im- 
possible to  render  the  French  people  kind,  energetic,  lender 

1  Itiichciet  Rou>.  iviii..338.  Rcpiitlcl  ilic  CorvcntiDn  on  Ihc  ihcnr)- of  (icmocratlc 
govcrnmcnl,  by  Billaud-VarcnnM  (April  Jo,  t-,<n\. 

3  Huchcz  cl  RouR,  mxi.,  9;i>.  Repurl  by  RiilKspierTE,  Dn  ihe  ptiiicipks  which  thould 
gulilE  Ihc  National  Canvenlion  in  the  intem.-il  admini-^imion  of  the  Republic.  Fchniuy  s. 
1^94.— Cf.  "The  Ancient  Regime,"  iii7'ijD,  the  ideait  i.f  Rousseau,  of  which  thouot 
Robc*picTTc  are  simply  -t  rcci«t. 

iramnei.'    Ibid.,  loj.     (RcpoM  of  S;.ii>t-Just.  Fcbtuat)'  ifi.  I744-)     "  Our  object  Li  lo 

in    have     ractinnt    iiumediately     huiled   upon     the    K3.a<M:'-lti,/..    zty.     (Repon 
o(  Saini-Jusl.  March  rj,  mA-l    "  We  we  but  nne  -ay  ot  aircxine  the  evil,  and  ihat  ii 

I— .V»»iV«^  iviii., 
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and  inexorable  against  tyranny  and  injustice,  I  will  stab  my- 
self."—"  What  I  have  done  in  the  South  I  will  do  in  the  North," 
says  Baudot ;  "  I  will  convert  them  into  patriots  ;  either  they 
or  I  must  die." — "  We  will  make  France  a  cemetery,"  says  Car- 
rier, "  rather  than  not  regenerate  it  our  own  way." — In  vain  may 
the  ignorant  or  the  vicious  protest ;  they  protest  because  they 
are  ignorant  or  vicious.  In  vain  may  the  individual  plead  his 
personal  rights  ;  he  has  none,  for,  through  the  social  contract, 
which  is  obligatory  and  solely  valid,  he  has  surrendered  his 
entire  being  ;  having  made  no  reservation,  "  he  has  nothing  to 
claim."  Undoubtedly,  some  will  kick,  because,  with  them,  the 
old  wrinkle  remains  and  artificial  habits  still  cover  over  the 
original  instinct.  Untie  the  mill-horse,  and  he  will  still  go  round 
in  the  same  track  ;  let  the  mountebank's  dog  be  turned  loose, 
and  he  will  still  raise  himself  on  his  hind-legs  ;  if  we  would 
bring  them  back  to  their  natural  gait  we  must  handle  them 
roughly.  In  like  manner,  to  restore  man  to  his  normal  attitude, 
you  must  handle  him  roughly.  But,  in  this  respect,  have  no 
scruples,*  for  we  do  not  bow  him  down,  we  raise  him  up ; 
as  Rousseau  says,  "  we  compel  him  to  be  free  ; "  we  confer  on 
him  the  greatest  boon  a  human  being  can  receive  ;  we  bring 
him  back  to  nature  and  to  justice.  For  this  reason,  now  that 
he  is  warned,  if  he  persists  in  his  resistance,  he  is  criminal  and 
merits  every  kind  of  chastisement,'  for,  he  declares  himself  a 
rebel  and  a  perjurer,  inimical  to  humanity,  and  a  traitor  to  the 
social  compact. 

IV. 

Let  us  begin  by  figuring  to  ourselves  the  natural  man  ;  cer- 
tainly we  of  to-day  have  some  difficulty  in  recognising  him  ;  he 
bears  but  little  resemblance  to  the  artificial  being  who  stands 

I  Buchez  et  Roux,  xxix.,  142.  (Speech  by  Jean  Bon  St.  Andr6  in  the  Convention, 
Sep.  35,  1793.)  **  We  are  said  to  exercise  arbitrary  power,  we  are  charged  with  being  des- 
pots. We,  despots ! . . . .  Ah,  no  doubt,  if  despotbm  is  to  secure  the  triumph  of  liberty,  such 
a  despotism  is  political  regeneration.**  (Applause.)  /^/(t/.,  xxxi.,  276.  (Report  by  Robes- 
pierre, Pluriose  17.  year  II.)  **  It  has  been  said  that  terror  is  the  mainspring  of  despotic 
government.  Does  yours,  then,  resemble  despotism  ?  Yes,  as  the  sword  which  flashes  in 
the  hands  of  the  heroes  of  liberty  resembles  that  with  which  the  satellites  of  tyranny  are 
armed.  .  .  .  The  government  of  the  Revolution  is  the  despotism  of  freedom  against 
tyranny." 

3  Ibid.y  xxxii  ,  353.  Decree  of  April,  1791.  "The  Convention  declares,  that,  supported 
by  the  virtues  of  the  French  people,  it  will  insure  the  triumph  of  the  democratic  revolu- 
Uoa  aad  tkvw  n»piiy  inpunitking its  enrmies.^' 
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in  his  shoes,  the  cre.iture  which  an  antiquated  system  of  con- 
straint and  fraud  h:i3  deformed,  held  fast  in  his  hereditary  har- 
ness of  thraldom  and  superstition,  blinded  by  his  religion  and 
held  in  check  by  prestige,  speculated  on  by  his  government 
and  trained  by  blows,  always  with  a  halter  on,  always  made  to 
work  in  a  counter  si.-nse  and  against  nature,  whatever  stall  he 
may  occupy,  hi-h  or  low,  however  full  or  empty  his  crib  may  be, 
now  in  menial  hcrvico  like  the  blinded  hack-horse  which  turns 
a  mill-wheel,  and  now  on  parade  like  the  learned  dog  which, 
decked  with  ilngs,  sliows  off  its  antics  before  the  public'  But 
imagine  all  thtse  out  of  the  way,  the  flags  and  the  bands,  the 
trammels  and  compartments  in  the  social  stable,  and  you  will 
see  a  new  man  appearing,  the  original  man,  intact  and  healthy 
in  mind,  soul  and  body. 

In  this  condition,  he  is  free  of  prejudice,  he  has  not  been 
circumvented  by  falsities,  he  is  neither  Jew,  Protestant  nor 
Catholic  ;  if  he  tries  to  form  an  idea  of  the  universe  and  of 
the  origin  of  things  he  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  duped  by  a 
pretended  revelation  ;  he  will  listen  only  to  his  own  reason  ; 
he  may  chance,  now  and  then,  to  become  an  atheist,  but,  gener- 
ally, he  will  settle  down  into  a  deist. — In  this  condition  of 
things  he  is  not  fettered  by  a  hierarchy  ;  he  is  neither  noble  nor 
commoner,  land-owner  nor  tenant,  inferior  nor  superior.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  others,  all  are  equal,  and,  if  all  agree  in  the 
forming  of  an  association,  their  common-sense  will  stipulate  that 
its  first  article  shall  secure  the  m.iintenancc  of  this  primordial 
equality, — Such  is  man,  as  nature  made  him,  as  history  has 
unmade  bim,  and  as  the  Revolution  is  to  re-make  him.'  One  can- 
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not  batter  away  too  vigorously  against  the  two  casings  that  hold 
him  tight,  one  the  positive  religion  which  narrows  and  perverts 
his  intellect,  and  the  other  the  social  inequality  which  perverts 
and  weakens  his  will ;  *  for,  at  every  effort,  some  band  is  loosened, 
and,  as  each  band  gives  way,  the  paralysed  limbs  recover  their 
action. 

Let  us  trace  the  progress  of  this  liberating  operation. — Always 
timid  and  at  loggerheads  with  the  ecclesiastical  organisation, 
the  Constituent  Assembly  could  take  only  half-measures  ;  it 
cut  into  the  bark  without  daring  to  drive  the  axe  into  the  solid 
trunk.  Its  work  reduced  itself  down  to  the  confiscation  of 
clerical  property,  to  a  dissolution  of  the  religious  orders,  and  to  a 
check  upon  the  authority  of  the  pope  ;  its  object  was  to  estab- 
lish a  new  church  and  transform  priests  into  sworn  function- 
aries of  the  State,  and  this  was  all.  As  if  Catholicism,  even 
administrative,  would  cease  to  be  Catholicism !  As  if  the 
noxious  tree,  once  stamped  with  the  public  seal,  would  cease  to 
be  noxious  !  Instead  of  the  old  laboratory  of  falsehoods  being 
destroyed  another  is  patented  alongside  of  it,  so  that  there  are 
now  two  instead  of  one.  With  or  without  the  official  label  it 
operates  in  every  commune  in  France  and,  as  in  the  past,  it  sup- 
plies the  public  with  its  nostrum  with  impunity.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  cannot  tolerate. — We  must,  indeed,  keep  up 
appearances,  and,  as  far  as  words  go,  we  will  decree  anew  free- 
dom of  worship.'  But,  in  fact  and  in  practice,  we  will  demolish 
the  laboratory  and  prevent  the  nostrum  from  being  sold  ;  there 
shall  no  longer  be  any  Catholic  worship  in  France,  no  baptism, 
no  confession,  no  marriage,  no  extreme  unction,  no  mass  :  no- 
body shall  preach  or  listen  to  a  sermon  ;  nobody  shall  adminis- 
ter or  receive  a  sacrament,  save  in  concealment,  and  with  the 


I  /^iV.,379.  "Priests  are  to  morality  what  charlatans  are  to  medical  practice.  How 
different  is  the  God  of  nature  from  the  God  of  the  priests  1  I  know  of  nothing  which  is  so 
much  like  atheism  as  the  religions  they  have  manufactured  !  ^'  Already,  in  the  Constitu** 
ent  As&embly,  Robespierre  wanted  to  prevent  the  father  from  endowing  a  child.  ** You  have 
done  nothing  for  liberty  if  your  laws  do  not  tend  to  diminish  by  mild  and  efficacious  means 
the  inequality  of  fortunes."    (Hamel,  i.,  403.) 

a  Decree  of  Frimaire  x8,  year  II.  Note  the  restrictions.  "  The  Convention,  in  the 
foregoing  arrangement,  has  no  idea  of  derogating  from  any  law  or  precaution  for  public 
safety  against  refractory  or  turbulent  priests,  or  against  those  who  might  attempt  to  abuse 
the  pretext  of  religion  in  order  to  compromise  the  cause  of  liberty.  Nor  does  it  mean  to 
disapprove  of  what  has  thus  far  been  done  by  virtue  of  the  ordinances  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  nor  to  furnish  anybody  with  a  pretext  for  unsettling  patriotism  and 
relaxing  the  energy  of  public  spirit.'* 
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prospect  before  him  of  imprisonment  or  the  scaffold.  To  this 
end,  we  will  take  things  in  their  order.  There  is  no  ditSculty  in 
regard  to  the  self-styltd  orthodox  Church  :  its  members  having 
refused  to  lake  the  oath  are  oudaws  ;  one  excludes  oneself  from 
an  association  when  one  repudiates  the  pact ;  they  have  lost  their 
qualifications  as  citi/tns  and  have  become  ordinary  foreigners 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  police  ;  and,  as  they  propagate 
around  them  disicontent  and  disobedience,  they  are  not  only 
foreigners  butseduious  persons,  enemies  in  disguise,  theauihors 
of  a  secret  and  wides].iead  Vendue  ;  it  is  not  necessary  for  us 
to  prosecute  them  as  charlatans,  it  is  sufficient  to  strike  them 
down  as  rebels.  As  such,  we  have  already  banished  from  France 
all  unsworn  eccksiastics,  about  forty  thousand  priests,  and  we 
are  transporting  lliose  who  did  not  cross  the  frontier  within  the 
allotted  time  :  wt-  allow  only  sexagenarians  and  the  infirm  to 
remain  on  French  soil,  and,  again,  as  prisoners  and  in  seclusion  ; 
they  incur  the  penally  of  death  if  they  do  not  of  their  own 
accord  crowd  to  the  prisons  of  their  county  town  ;  the  banished 
who  return  home  incur  the  penalty  of  death,  and  there  is  pen- 
alty of  death  against  those  who  harbor  priests.'  Consequently, 
in  default  of  an  orthodox  clergy,  there  must  no  longer  be  an 
orthodox  worship  ;  the  most  dangerous  of  the  two  manufactor- 
ies of  superstition  is  shut  up.  That  the  sale  of  this  poisonous 
food  may  be  more  surety  stopped  we  punish  those  who  ask  for 
it  the  same  as  those  who  provide  it,  and  we  prosecute  not  only 
the  pastors,  but,  again,  the  fanatics  of  the  flock  ;  if  these  are 
not  the  authors  of  the  ecclesiastical  rebellion  ihey  are  its  pro- 
moters and  accomplices.     Now,   thanks   to  the  schism  among 


AscAIJon  of  iliepo^scsiiiDiitof  ecclesiastics  "  who  have  voluntarily  icTt  or  been  so  reported, 
wtwAre  relireJaa  old  or  infirm,  or  urho  have  preferred  iraniporiitiori  to  retirement.'*— /^jf/.. 

(Anonlcr  by  Leqninio,  representative  of  (he   people  in  Chamnle-Inf^rieur,  In  Vendee 
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them,  we  already  know  who  they  are,  and,  in  e^ch  commune, 
the  list  is  made  out.  We  style  as  fanatics  all  who  reject  the 
ministry  of  the  sworn  priests,  the  bourgeois  who  calls  him  an 
interloper,  all  the  nuns  who  confess  to  him,  all  the  peasants  who 
stay  away  from  his  mass,  all  the  old  women  who  do  not  kiss  his 
paten,  all  the  relations  of  an  infant  who  do  not  wish  him  to 
baptise  it.  All  these  people  and  those  who  associate  with  them, 
whether  nearly  related,  kinsmen,  friends,  guests  or  visitors,  of 
whatever  class,  cither  men  or  women,  are  seditious  at  heart,  and, 
therefore,  "suspects."  We  deprive  them  of  their  electoral 
rights,  we  withdraw  their  pensions,  we  impose  on  them  special 
taxation,  we  confine  them  to  their  dwellings,  we  imprison 
them  by  thousands,  and  guillotine  them  by  hundreds  ;  the 
rest  will  gradually  become  discouraged  and  abandon  an 
impracticable  cult.' — The  lukewarm  remain,  the  sheep- 
like crowd  which  holds  on  to  its  rites  :  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly will  seize  them  wherever  it  finds  them,  and,  as  they  are 
the  same  in  the  authorised  as  in  the  refractory  church,  instead 
of  seeking  them  with  the  priest  who  does  not  submit,  it  will 
seek  them  with  the  one  who  does.  But  it  will  proceed  without 
zeal,  without  confidence,  often  even  with  distrust,  questioning 
itself  whether  these  rites,  being  administered  by  one  who  is 
excommunicated,  arc  not  base  metal.  Such  a  church  is  not 
substantial,  and  we  have  only  to  give  it  a  push  to  knock  it 
down.  We  will  do  all  we  can  to  discredit  constitutional  priests: 
we  will  prohibit  them  from  wearing  the  ecclesiastical  costume, 
and  force  them  by  law  to  bestow  the  nuptial  benediclion 
on  their  apostate  brethren ;  we  will  employ  terror  and 
imprisonment  to  constrain  them  to  marry  ;  we  will  give  them 
no  respite  until  they  return  to  civil  life,  some  admitting  them- 
selves to  be  impostors,  many  by  surrendering  their  priestly  cre- 
dentials, and  most  of  them  by  resigning  their  places.'    Deprived 


iii.,  iv..  ¥.,  ftndvi.,  pAiticul.irly  IheLiH,  ai  the  end  of  the  work.of  lliow  Irampoitediguil- 
loiined,  Knt  into  the  intcHoFAndinipHtaned. 

>  Order  ol  ifae  <Ur  sf  the  CanTemian  Seplembec  17, 1791 ;  circular  of  the  Executive 
Council.  January  la,  1793  ;  decreet  of  the  Coniention,  July  19,  Auguil  11.  September 
17,  November  1}.  i7c>}.— Ludovic  Scbut,  iii..  ch.  iv..  and  the  follawing  chapien  1  It., 
chaplen  i.  10  •ni.—Mmlll»r,  Octilwr,   and    November,  .793.    faaim.     (November  aj, 

Kilutioul  pijati  wen  under,  I  nerelyfiire  [he  loo  following  emncti  (Archivei  Naiion- 
*le^  F'  3.iitrj :  "  Cillan  Pontaid,  biihop  of  the  depanneni  of  Doidosne,  lodging  in  the 
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of  leaders  by  these  voluntary  or  forced  desertions,  the  Catholic 
flock  will  allow  iisflf  to  be  easily  led  out  of  the  fold,  while,  to 
remove  all  teni]itatioTi  to  go  back,  we  will  tear  the  enclosure 
down.  In  the  communes  in  which  we  are  masters  we  will 
make  the  Jacohin'i  uf  the  place  demand  the  abolition  of  wor- 
ship, while,  in  otlier  communes,  we  will  get  rid  of  this  authori- 
tatively throuj^li  our  missionary  representatives.     We  will  close 


the  churches,  dciuulish  the  s' 
alt  sacred  vessels  to  the  Mir 
desecrate  relics,  jirohibit 
burial,  prescribe  rest  during 
No  exception  whatever.  Sii 
error,  we  will  yiroscribe  every 
from  Protestant  clergymen  a  pui 


lell  down  the  bells,  send 
the  images  of  the  saints, 
lurials,  impose  the  civil 
(■'  and  labor  on  Sundays. 
isitive  religions  maintain 
worship  :  we  will  exact 
ii.rjuration  ;  we  will  not  let 


the  Jews  practise  tl)i.ir  Ceremonies  ;  we  will  have  "  an  '  aulo-da- 
//,'  of  all  the  books  and  symbols  of  the  faith  of  Moses."' 
But,  of  all  these  various  juggling  machines,  the  worst   is  the 


bouH  nl  ciii»n  Dourbon.  No.  M  F>..1»,>rg  St.  Honors,  on  l>cing  informed  Ihst 

there  wa.aa 

>n»le  in  a  newpipcr  c;.1l«I  "  le  Kepublic>!n"  xating  ih^i »  mceiing  of  pri. 

yts  had  been 

held  in  the  »iJ  houM.  decLiret  IhiL  he  had  no  knowlcdEt  of  it ;  that  all  the  ollit 

renin  charge 

that  if  anjf 

nuMivecan  pmtililybeiJclctiedin.mh  a  report  it  iihis  propoted  mnmage  " 

;iih  Ihe  niece 

ot  ciiinn  Caminade.  an  ocellcni  patriot  and  aplain  of  the  qlh  company  of  i 

Ihe  Chrimi— 

It.  iink-sslhit 

tcrdny  in  t)ie 

chapel.  annthETat'l  inharmonir  wkh  ihe  Revolution.    It  ii  well  In  aild.  perhap 

.,.h.-iinncof 

hi«->.^/.<no»in  l'amh>sc.ilicdonhin.,ai.dlhat  hecamo  tore.|nc~i  hi.nl 

o  «vnnd  his 

ra^niage.    The  n^aio  o(  the  «id  cur*  \>  C.reffier  Saitvajje  ;  he  a  alill  in  Pari 

.sandi.prt- 

paring  [o  be  Biairiid  IhewmB  liineas  himielf.    Aiido  from  these  m.itivei,  v\i 

i..hmayh.,ve 

given  rtie  m  some  tjlk.  eitiien  Poniard  wics  no  cauhc  whatever  for  snspiiii 

.«!.     Ilc-ide*. 

..  in  onlcT  to 

march  alniig  unheutaiingly  in  Iha  ravoluii..i..iry  path.    He  sign*  h\<,  dL-claiatii 

the  pTinviplei  he  adherer  la.  At  Paris,  September  7,  17^3,  year  II. of  the  Republic, 
one  and  indivisible.  F,  Poniard,  bishop  of  the  Republic  in  lhedei>.-irtiiieni  of  llordogne."— 
Diuban  I.a  Utmitgegii  in  1793,  p.  jj).    Anvt  of  nprcsenLntive  D^elin,  letter  of  his 
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Catholic,  the  most  hostile  to  nature  in  the  celibacy  of  its 
priesthood,  the  most  opposed  to  reason  in  the  absurdity  of  its 
dogmas,  the  most  opposed  to  democracy,  since  its  powers  are 
delegated  from  above  downwards,  Che  best  protected  from  civit 
authority  because  its  head  is  outside  of  France.  Accordingly, 
we  must  be  most  furious  against  it ;  even  after  Thermidor,  we 
will  keep  up  constant  persecution,  great  and  small ;  up  to  the 
Consulate,  we  will  transport  and  shoot  down  priests,  we  will 
revive  against  fanatics  the  taws  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  we 
will  hamper  their  movements,  we  will  exhaust  their  patience ; 
we  will  keep  them  anxious  during  the  day  and  restless  at  night; 
we  will  not  give  them  a  moment's  repose."  We  will  restrict  the 
population  to  the  decadal  cult ;  we  will  pursue  it  with  our 
propagandisro  even  to  the  dinner-table  ;  we  will  change  the 
market-days,  so  that  no  believer  shall  be  able  to  buy  fish  on  a 
fast-day.' — We  have  nothing  more  at  heart  than  this  war 
against  Catholicism  ;  no  article  on  our  programme  will  be  car- 
ried out  with  more  determination  and  perseverance.  The 
question  involved  is  truth.  We  are  its  guardians,  its  champions, 
its  ministers,  and  never  did  the  servants  of  truth  apply  force 
with  such  minute  detail  and  such  effect  to  the  extirpation  of 


V. 

Alongside  of  superstition  there  is  another  monster  to  be 
destroyed,  and,  on  this  side  also,  the  Constituent  Assembly 
began  its  attack.  But  on  this  side  also,  through  lack  of  cour- 
age or  of  logic,  it  stopped,  after  two  or  three  feeble  blows.    All 

1  Ludo.ic  Seioul,  i>.,  43*.  (Initmetioin  khi  by  Ihc  Direqtorr  lo  Id*  Nalional  Commb- 
liou,  Frimatn,  year  II, >-»>'</.,  ch.  i.  to  iviii. 

1  Itid..  i»..  6ea.  An  order  of  the  Directory,  C«nninal  14,  yoir  VI,—"  The  nunidpot 
goTemmeati  wiU  detignalc  special  dayi  in  each  decade  for  mArltcE  days  in  their  respective 

nkarkel  dXyi  would  (all  on  ■  hoticUy.  Tkej  Kill  ifKiallf  iMvt  U  iriakup  aO  ceHtuc- 
timhttKttntktialita/fith  audi*/  dayt  a/  failimg ditienalii  tn  l»r  aU  caliitdar. 
ETCry  penon  eipcaing  food  or  nm  on  sale  in  Ike  nurkell  on  dayi  other  than  Ihou  fiied 
by  the  tnui^icipat  govemment  will  be  pTt>iecuted  in  the  police  court  for  obatrucling  a  public 
thorough  fare," — The  Themidoriant  remain  equally  as  ant  L-CathoEic  at  rheir  predeceaion ; 

Speech  by  Boiisy  d'Anglaa^  VentoK  3,  year  II.]  "  Superintend  what  you  cannot  binder ; 
R^utate  what  yoti  cannot  prohibit.    .    .    It  will  not  be  long  before  these  absurd  dogmai, 

destmctire,  will  be  known  only  to  be  deipued.  .  .  It  will  not  be  long  before  the  religioD 
of  SoCTatBiOtHuOKAnnliuaasdacmwillbelbaRUfiaiief  the  whole  world." 
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that  it  did  to  restore  natural  equality  consisted  in  this — an  inter- 
diction  of  heraldic  insignia,  titles  o(  nobility  and  territorial 
names;  the  abolition,  without  indemnity,  of  all  the  dues  belong- 
ing to  the  seigneur  by  right  of  his  former  proprietorship  over 
persons  ;  the  permission  to  purchase  other  feudal  rights  at  a 
price  agreed  upon,  and  the  limitation  of  royal  power.  This 
was  little  enough  ;  when  it  concerns  usurpers  and  tyrants  they 
must  be  treated  in  another  fashion  ;  for  their  privilege  is,  of 
itself,  an  outrage  on  the  rights  of  man.  Consequently,  we  have 
dethroned  the  King  and  cut  off  his  head  ; '  we  have  suppressed, 
without  indemnity,  the  entire  feudal  debt,  comprising  the  rights 
vested  in  the  seigneurs  by  virtue  of  their  being  owners  of  real- 
estate,  and  merely  lessors  ;  we  have  abandoned  their  persons 
and  possessions  to  the  claims  and  rancor  of  local  jacqueries  ; 
we  have  reduced  them  to  emigration  ;  we  imprison  them  if 
they  stay  at  home  ;  we  guillotine  them  if  they  return.  Reared 
in  habits  of  supremacy,  and  convinced  that  they  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent species  from  other  men,  the  prejudices  of  race  arc 
incorrigible  ;  they  are  incapable  of  companionship  with  their 
social  equals  ;  we  cannot  too  carefully  crush  tliem  out,  or,  at 
the  very  least,  hold  them  firmly  down.'  Besides,  thuy  are 
guilty  from  the  fact  of  having  existed  ;  for,  they  have  taken  both 
the  lead  and  the  command  without  any  right  to  do  so,  and,  in 
violation  of  all  right,  they  have  misused  mankind  ;  having 
enjoyed  their  rank,  it  is  but  just  that  they  should  pay  for  it. 
Privileged  the  wrong  way,  they  must  be  treated  the  same  as 
vagabonds  were  treated  under  their  reign,  stopped  by  the  police 
and  sent  off  with  their  families  into  the  interior,  crowded  into 
prisons,  executed  in  a  mass,  or,  at  least,  expelled  from  Paris,  the 
seaports  and  fortified  towns,  put  on  the  limits,  compelled  to 
present  themselves  daily  at  the  municipality,  deprived  of  the: 
I}olilical  rights,  excluded  from  public  offices,  "  popular  clubs, 
committees  of  supervision  and  from  communal  and  section 
assemblages.'"     Even  this  is  indulgence  ;  branded  with  infamy, 

I  Mnilmr,  jiiv..  64S.  <Tlie  Kina't  trial.)  Sp«ch  by  Robopifrre :  "  Tht  right  pf  pon- 
iltuDf  the  ryrant  uu]  of  dtilhronLng  him  a  one  ami  the  ume  Ihing." — Speech  hy  Sainl- 
JuM:  "  Ro)^)r  D  an  demal  crime,  agaiiHl  whieli  «»>  man  hai  Ihe  rigtil  of  taking  u|i 

1  E[»graph  of  Maial'i  jounul ;    Ul  rfdral  mherit,  attal  /r-rluna  mftrtii. 
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we  ought  to  class  them  with  galley-slaves,  and  set  them  to  work 
on  the  public  highways.' ''  Justice  condemns  the  people's  enemies 
and  the  partisans  of  tyranny  to  eternal  slavery." ' 

But  that  does  not  suffice  ;  for,  apart  from  the  aristocracy  of 
rank,  there  are  other  aristocracies  which  the  Constituent  Assembly 
has  left  untouched,'  especially  the  aristocracy  of  wealth.  Of 
all  the  sovereignties,  that  of  the  rich  man  over  the  poor  one  is 
the  most  burdensome.  In  effect,  not  only,  in  contempt  of 
equality,  does  he  consume  more  than  his  share  of  the  common 
products  of  labor,  and  without  producing  anything  himself,  but 
again,  in  contempt  of  liberty,  he  may  fix  wages  as  he  pleases, 
and,  in  contempt  of  humanity,  he  always  fixes  them  at  the  low- 
est point  Between  himself  and  the  necessitous  he  never  makes 
other  than  the  most  iniquitous  contracts.  Sole  possessor  of 
land,  capital  and  the  necessaries  of  life,  he  imposes  conditions 
which  others,  deprived  of  means,  are  forced  to  accept  at  the 
risk  of  starvation ;  he  speculates  at  his  discretion  on  wants 
which  cannot  be  put  off,  and  makes  the  most  of  his  monopoly 
by  maintaining  the  indigent  in  their  indigent  situations. 
"  Hence,"  writes  Saint-Just,*  "  opulence  is  infamous  ;  it  con- 
sists in  feeding  fewer  natural  or  adopted  children  according 
to  every  thousand  livres  of  income." — "  The  richest  French- 
man," says  Robespierre,  "  ought  not  to  have  now  more  than 
three  thousand  livres  rental." — Beyond  what  is  strictly  necessary, 


X  Buches  et  Roux,  xxix.,  x66.  (Report  of  Saint- Just,  October  xo,  X793.)  **  That  would 
be  the  only  good  they  could  do  their  country It  would  be  no  more  than  just  for  the  peo- 
ple to  reign  over  its  oppressors  in  its  turn,  and  that  their  pride  should  be  bathed  in  the  sweat 
of  their  brows." 

3  Ibid.^  xxxi.,  309.    (.Report  of  Saint-Just,  Ventose  8,  year  II.) 

3  Ibid.^  xxvi.,  435.  (Speech  by  Robespierre  on  the  Constitution,  May  10,  1793.)  "What 
were  our  usages  and  pretended  laws  other  than  a  code  of  impertinence  and  baseness,  where 
contempt  of  men  was  subject  to  a  sort  of  tariff,  and  graduated  according  to  regulations  as 
odd  as  they  were  numerous  ?  To  despise  and  be  despised,  to  cringe  in  order  to  rule,  slaves 
and  tyrants  in  turn,  now  kneeling  before  a  master,  now  trampling  the  people  under  foot- 
such  was  the  ambition  of  all  of  us,  so  long  as  we  were  men  of  birth  or  well  educated 
men^  whether  common  /oiks  or  fashionable  folks ^  laTvyers  or  /nanciers^  pettifoggers 
or  wearing  swords.*' — Archives  Nationales,  F7.  3ii67.  (Report  of  the  obserttateur  Char- 
mont,  Nivose  xo,  year  II.) — '*  Boileau's  effigy,  placed  in  the  college  of  Lisieux,  has  been 
lowered  to  the  statues  of  the  saints,  the  latter  being  taken  out  of  their  niches.  There  is 
now  DO  kind  of  distinction.    Saints  and  authors  are  of  the  same  class." 

4  Buchex  et  Roux,  xxxv.,  996.  ("  Institutions"  by  Saint-Just.)  Meillan,  *'  M^moires,"  p. 
17.  Anne  Plumptre,  "  A  narrative  of  three  years'  residence  in  France,  from  1802  to  1805," 
ii.,  96.  At  Marseilles  :  '*  The  two  great  crimes  charged  on  those  who  were  doomed  to  de- 
struction, were  here  as  elsewhere,  wealth  and  aristocracy..  .It  had  been  decreed  by  the 
Terrorists  that  no  person  could  have  occasion  for  more  than  two  hundred  livres  a  year,  and 
that  no  income  should  be  permitted  to  exceed  that  sum." 
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that  it  did  to  restore  natural  equality  consisted  in  this — an  inter- 
diction of  heraldic  insignia,  titles  of  nobility  and  territorial 
names  ;  the  abolition,  without  indemnity,  of  all  the  dues  belong- 
ing to  the  seigneur  by  right  of  his  former  proprietorship  over 
persons  ;  the  permission  to  purchase  other  feudal  rights  at  a 
price  agreed  upon,  and  the  limitation  of  royal  power.  This 
was  little  enough  ;  when  it  concerns  usurpers  and  tyrants  they 
must  be  treated  in  another  fashion  ;  for  their  privilege  is,  of 
itself,  an  outrage  on  the  rights  of  man.  Consequently,  we  have 
dethroned  the  King  and  cut  off  his  head  ;  *  we  have  suppressed, 
without  indemnity,  the  entire  feudal  debt,  comprising  the  rights 
vested  in  the  seigneurs  by  virtue  of  their  being  owners  of  real- 
estate,  and  merely  lessors  ;  we  have  abandoned  their  persons 
and  possessions  to  the  claims  and  rancor  of  local  jacqueries  ; 
we  have  reduced  them  to  emigration  ;  we  imprison  them  if 
they  stay  at  home  ;  we  guillotine  them  if  they  return.  Reared 
in  habits  of  supremacy,  and  convinced  that  they  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent species  from  other  men,  the  prejudices  of  race  arc 
incorrigible  ;  they  are  incapable  of  companionship  with  their 
social  equals ;  we  cannot  too  carefully  crush  them  out,  or,  at 
the  very  least,  hold  them  firmly  down.*  Besides,  they  are 
guilty  from  the  fact  of  having  existed  ;  for,  they  have  taken  both 
the  lead  and  the  command  without  any  right  to  do  so,  and,  in 
violation  of  all  right,  they  have  misused  mankind  ;  having 
enjoyed  their  rank,  it  is  but  just  that  they  should  pay  for  it. 
Privileged  the  wrong  way,  they  must  be  treated  the  same  as 
vagabonds  were  treated  under  their  reign,  stopped  by  the  police 
and  sent  off  with  their  families  into  the  interior,  crowded  into 
prisons,  executed  in  a  mass,  or,  at  least,  expelled  from  Paris,  the 
seaports  and  fortified  towns,  put  on  the  limits,  compelled  to 
present  themselves  daily  at  the  municipality,  deprived  of  their 
political  rights,  excluded  from  public  offices,  **  popular  clubs, 
committees  of  supervision  and  from  communal  and  section 
assemblages.*"     Even  this  is  indulgence  ;  branded  with  infamy. 


z  Moniteur^  xiv.,  646.  (The  King's  trial.)  Speech  by  Robespierre  :  '*  The  right  of  pun- 
ishing the  tyrsint  and  of  dethroning  him  is  one  and  the  same  thing." — Speech  by  Saint- 
Just  :  "  Royalty  is  an  eternal  crime,  against  which  every  man  has  the  right  of  taking  up 
arms. . .  .To  reign  innocently  is  impossible  !  '* 

1  Epigraph  of  Marat's  journal  :    67  redcat  miser  is  ^  abfat  fortuna  sn/erbis. 

3  Buchez  et  Roux,  xxxii.,  323.  (Report  of  Saint-Just,  Germinal  31,  year  II.,  and  a 
decree  of  Germinal  36-99,  Art.  4,  13,  15.)— //^/</.,  315. 
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we  ought  to  class  them  with  galley-slaves,  and  set  them  to  work 
on  the  public  highways.' ''  Justice  condemns  the  people's  enemies 
and  the  partisans  of  tyranny  to  eternal  slavery." ' 

But  that  does  not  suffice  ;  for,  apart  from  the  aristocracy  of 
rank,  there  are  other  aristocracies  which  the  Constituent  Assembly 
has  left  untouched,'  especially  the  aristocracy  of  wealth.  Of 
all  the  sovereignties,  that  of  the  rich  man  over  the  poor  one  is 
the  most  burdensome.  In  effect,  not  only,  in  contempt  of 
equality,  does  he  consume  more  than  his  share  of  the  common 
products  of  labor,  and  without  producing  anything  himself,  but 
again,  in  contempt  of  liberty,  he  may  fix  wages  as  he  pleases, 
and,  in  contempt  of  humanity,  he  always  fixes  them  at  the  low- 
est point  Between  himself  and  the  necessitous  he  never  makes 
other  than  the  most  iniquitous  contracts.  Sole  possessor  of 
land,  capital  and  the  necessaries  of  life,  he  imposes  conditions 
which  others,  deprived  of  means,  are  forced  to  accept  at  the 
risk  of  starvation ;  he  speculates  at  his  discretion  on  wants 
which  cannot  be  put  off,  and  makes  the  most  of  his  monopoly 
by  maintaining  the  indigent  in  their  indigent  situations. 
"  Hence,"  writes  Saint- Just,*  "  opulence  is  infamous  ;  it  con- 
sists in  feeding  fewer  natural  or  adopted  children  according 
to  every  thousand  livres  of  income." — "  The  richest  French- 
man," says  Robespierre,  "  ought  not  to  have  now  more  than 
three  thousand  livres  rental." — Beyond  what  is  strictly  necessary. 


I  Buchez  et  Roux,  xxix.,  166.  (Report  of  Saint-Just,  October  xo,  1793.)  '*  That  would 
be  the  only  good  they  could  do  their  country. . . .  It  would  be  no  more  than  just  for  the  peo- 
ple to  reign  over  its  oppressors  in  its  turn,  and  that  their  pride  should  be  bathed  in  the  sweat 
of  their  brows." 

3  Ibid.^  xxxi.,  309.    (.Report  of  Saint- Just,  Ventose  8,  year  II.) 

3  Ibid.^  xxvi.,  435.  (Speech  by  Robespierre  on  the  Constitution,  May  lo,  1793.)  **What 
were  our  usages  and  pretended  laws  other  than  a  code  of  impertinence  and  baseness,  where 
contempt  of  men  was  subject  to  a  sort  of  tariff,  and  graduated  according  to  regulations  as 
odd  as  they  were  numerous  ?  To  despise  and  be  despised,  to  cringe  in  order  to  rule,  slaves 
and  tyrants  in  turn,  now  kneeling  before  a  master,  now  trampling  the  people  under  foot — 
such  was  the  ambition  of  all  of  us,  so  long  as  we  were  tnen  of  birth  or  well  educated 
mem,  whttker  common  folks  or  fashionable  folks^  lawyers  or  financiers^  pettifoggers 
or  VHaring  swords.*^ — Archives  Nationales,  F7.  31167.  (Report  of  the  obser7'ateHr  Char- 
mont,  Nivose  xo,  year  11.)—*'  Boileau's  effigy,  placed  in  the  college  of  Lisieux,  has  been 
lowered  to  the  statues  of  the  saints,  the  latter  being  taken  out  of  their  niches.  There  is 
now  DO  kind  of  distinction.    Saints  and  authors  are  of  the  same  class." 

4  Buchex  et  Roux,  xxxv.,  996.  ("  Institutions"  by  Saint-Just.)  Meillan,  "  M^moires,"  p. 
17.  Anne  Plumptre,  **  A  narrative  of  three  years'  residence  in  France,  from  1802  to  1805," 
ii.,  96.  At  Marseilles  :  **  The  two  great  crimes  charged  on  those  who  were  doomed  to  de- 
struction, were  here  as  elsewhere,  wealth  and  aristocracy . .  .It  had  been  decreed  by  the 
TesTorists  that  no  person  could  have  occasion  for  more  than  two  hundred  livres  a  year,  and 
that  no  income  should  be  permitted  to  exceed  that  sum." 
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that  it  did  to  restore  natural  equality  consisted  in  this — an  inter- 
diction of  heraldic  insignia,  titles  of  nobility  and  territorial 
names  ;  the  abolition,  without  indemnity,  of  all  the  dues  belong- 
ing to  the  seigneur  by  right  of  his  former  proprietorship  over 
persons ;  the  permission  to  purchase  other  feudal  rights  at  a 
price  agreed  upon,  and  the  limitation  of  royal  power.  This 
was  little  enough  ;  when  it  concerns  usurpers  and  tyrants  they 
must  be  treated  in  another  fashion  ;  for  their  privilege  is,  of 
itself,  an  outrage  on  the  rights  of  man.  Consequently,  we  have 
dethroned  the  King  and  cut  off  his  head  ;  *  we  have  suppressed, 
without  indemnity,  the  entire  feudal  debt,  comprising  the  rights 
vested  in  the  seigneurs  by  virtue  of  their  being  owners  of  real- 
estate,  and  merely  lessors  ;  we  have  abandoned  their  persons 
and  possessions  to  the  claims  and  rancor  of  local  jacqueries  ; 
we  have  reduced  them  to  emigration  ;  we  imprison  them  if 
they  stay  at  home  ;  we  guillotine  them  if  they  return.  Reared 
in  habits  of  supremacy,  and  convinced  that  they  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent species  from  other  men,  the  prejudices  of  race  arc 
incorrigible  ;  they  are  incapable  of  companionship  with  their 
social  equals  ;  we  cannot  too  carefully  crush  them  out,  or,  at 
the  very  least,  hold  them  firmly  down.*  Besides,  they  are 
guilty  from  the  fact  of  having  existed  ;  for,  they  have  taken  both 
the  lead  and  the  command  without  any  right  to  do  so,  and,  in 
violation  of  all  right,  they  have  misused  mankind  ;  having 
enjoyed  their  rank,  it  is  but  just  that  they  should  pay  for  it. 
Privileged  the  wrong  way,  they  must  be  treated  the  same  as 
vagabonds  were  treated  under  their  reign,  stopped  by  the  police 
and  sent  off  with  their  families  into  the  interior,  crowded  into 
prisons,  executed  in  a  mass,  or,  at  least,  expelled  from  Paris,  the 
seaports  and  fortified  towns,  put  on  the  limits,  compelled  to 
present  themselves  daily  at  the  municipality,  deprived  of  their 
political  rights,  excluded  from  public  offices,  **  popular  clubs, 
committees  of  supervision  and  from  communal  and  section 
assemblages.'"     Even  this  is  indulgence  ;  branded  with  infamy. 


z  Moniteur^  xiv.,  646.  (The  King's  trial.)  Speech  by  Robespierre  :  **  The  right  of  pun- 
ishing the  tyrant  and  of  dethroning  him  is  one  and  the  same  thing." — Speech  by  Saini- 
Just :  *'  Royalty  is  an  eternal  crime,  against  which  every  man  has  the  right  of  taking  up 
arms. . . . To  reign  innocently  is  impossible  ! " 

a  Epigraph  of  Marat's  journal  :    Ut  rrdraf  miser  is  ^  ab<at  fortuna  sHf>erbis. 

3  Buchez  ct  Roux,  xxxii.,  323.     (Report  of  Saint-Just,  Germinal  ?  ^.,  and  a 

decree  of  Germinal  36-^,  Art.  4,  13,  x^.^—lbid.^  315. 
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we  ought  to  class  them  with  galley-slaves,  and  set  them  to  work 
on  the  public  highways.* "  Justice  condemns  the  people's  enemies 
and  the  partisans  of  tyranny  to  eternal  slavery." ' 

But  that  does  not  suffice  ;  for,  apart  from  the  aristocracy  of 
rank,  there  are  other  aristocracies  which  the  Constituent  Assembly 
has  left  untouched,'  especially  the  aristocracy  of  wealth.  Of 
all  the  sovereignties,  that  of  the  rich  man  over  the  poor  one  is 
the  most  burdensome.  In  effect,  not  only,  in  contempt  of 
equality,  does  he  consume  more  than  his  share  of  the  common 
products  of  labor,  and  without  producing  anything  himself,  but 
again,  in  contempt  of  liberty,  he  may  fix  wages  as  he  pleases, 
and,  in  contempt  of  humanity,  he  always  fixes  them  at  the  low- 
est point.  Between  himself  and  the  necessitous  he  never  makes 
other  than  the  most  iniquitous  contracts.  Sole  possessor  of 
land,  capital  and  the  necessaries  of  life,  he  imposes  conditions 
which  others,  deprived  of  means,  are  forced  to  accept  at  the 
risk  of  starvation ;  he  speculates  at  his  discretion  on  wants 
which  cannot  be  put  off,  and  makes  the  most  of  his  monopoly 
by  maintaining  the  indigent  in  their  indigent  situations. 
"  Hence,"  writes  Saint-Just,*  "  opulence  is  infamous  ;  it  con- 
sists in  feeding  fewer  natural  or  adopted  children  according 
to  every  thousand  livres  of  income." — "  The  richest  French- 
man," says  Robespierre,  "  ought  not  to  have  now  more  than 
three  thousand  livres  rental." — Beyond  what  is  strictly  necessary. 


I  Buchez  et  Roux,  xxix.,  x66.  (Report  of  Saint-Just,  October  10,  1793.)  '*  That  would 
be  the  only  good  they  could  do  their  country ....  It  would  be  no  more  than  just  fur  the  peo- 
ple to  reign  over  its  oppressors  in  its  turn,  and  that  their  pride  should  be  bathed  in  the  sweat 
of  their  brows." 

a  Ibid.^  xxxi.,  309.    (Report  of  Saint- Just,  Ventose  8,  year  II.) 

3  Ibid,^  xxvi.,  435.  (Speech  by  Robespierre  on  the  Constitution,  May  10,  1793.)  **What 
were  our  usages  and  pretended  laws  other  than  a  code  of  impertinence  and  baseness,  where 
contempt  of  men  was  subject  to  a  sort  of  tariff,  and  graduated  according  to  regulations  as 
odd  as  they  were  numerous  ?  To  despise  and  be  despised,  to  cringe  in  order  to  rule,  slaves 
and  tyrants  in  turn,  now  kneeling  before  a  master,  now  trampling  the  people  under  foot — 
such  was  the  ambition  of  all  of  us,  so  long  as  we  were  nten  0/  birth  or  well  educated 
men^  whether  annmon  folkt  or  fashionable  folks y  lawyers  or  financiers ^  pettifoggers 
or  wearing  swords^ — Archives  Nationales,  F7.  31167.  (Report  of  the  obserrateur  Char- 
mont,  Nivose  xo,  year  II.) — **  Boileau's  effigy,  placed  in  the  college  of  Lisieux,  has  been 
lowered  to  the  statues  of  the  saints,  the  latter  being  taken  out  of  their  niches.  There  is 
now  DO  kind  of  distinction.    Saints  and  authors  are  of  the  same  class." 

4  Buchex  et  Roux,  xxxv.,  996.  (*'  Institutions"  by  Saint-Just.)  Meillan,  *'  M^moires,"  p. 
17.  Anne  Plumptre,  **  A  narrative  of  three  years'  residence  in  France,  from  1802  to  1805," 
ii.,  96.  At  Marseilles  :  **  The  two  great  crimes  charged  on  those  who  were  doomed  to  de- 
struction, were  here  as  elsewhere,  wealth  and  aristocracy..  .It  had  been  decreed  by  the 
Terrorists  that  no  person  could  have  occasion  for  more  than  two  hundred  livres  a  year,  and 
that  no  income  should  be  permitted  to  exceed  that  sum." 
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that  it  did  to  restore  natural  equality  consisted  in  this — an  inter- 
diction of  heraldic  insignia,  titles  of  nobility  and  territorial 
names  ;  the  abolition,  without  indemnity,  of  all  the  dues  belong- 
ing to  the  seigneur  by  right  of  his  former  proprietorship  over 
persons  ;  the  permission  to  purchase  other  feudal  rights  at  a 
price  agreed  upwn,  and  the  limitation  of  royal  power.  This 
was  little  enough  ;  when  it  concerns  usurpers  and  tyrants  they 
must  be  treated  in  another  fashion  ;  for  their  privilege  is,  of 
itself,  an  outrage  on  the  rights  of  man.  Consequently,  we  have 
dethroned  the  King  and  cut  off  his  head  ; '  we  have  suppressed, 
without  indemnity,  the  entire  feudal  debt,  comprising  the  rights 
vested  in  the  seigneurs  by  virtue  of  their  being  owners  of  real- 
estate,  and  merely  lessors  ;  we  have  abandoned  (heir  persons 
and  possessions  to  the  claims  and  rancor  of  local  jacqueries; 
we  have  reduced  them  to  emigration  ;  we  imprison  them  if 
they  stay  at  home  ;  we  guillotine  them  if  they  return.  Reared 
in  habits  of  supremacy,  and  convinced  that  they  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent species  from  other  men,  the  prejudices  of  race  arc 
incorrigible  ;  they  are  incapable  of  companionship  with  their 
social  equals  ;  we  cannot  too  carefully  crush  them  out,  or,  at 
the  very  least,  hold  them  firmly  down.'  Besides,  tJu^y  are 
guilty  from  the  fact  of  having  existed  ;  for,  they  have  taken  both 
the  lead  and  the  command  without  any  right  to  do  so,  and,  in 
violation  of  all  right,  they  have  misused  mankind ;  having 
enjoyed  their  rank,  it  is  but  just  that  they  should  pay  for  it. 
Privileged  the  wrong  way,  they  must  be  treated  the  same  as 
vagabonds  were  treated  under  their  reign,  stopped  by  the  police 
and  sent  off  with  their  families  into  the  interior,  crowded  into 
prisons,  executed  in  a  mass,  or,  at  least,  expelled  from  Paris,  the 
seaports  and  fortified  towns,  put  on  the  limits,  compelled  to 
present  themselves  daily  at  the  municipality,  deprived  of  their 
political  rights,  excluded  from  public  offices,  "  popular  clubs, 
committees  of  supervision  and  from  communal  and  section 
assemblages.'"     Even  this  is  indulgence  ;  branded  with  infamy, 

I  itenittur,  Xii..  6t6.  (The  King's  trul.)  5p«cb  by  ItDbapierre  ;  "  The  right  of  piin- 
iihing  Ihe  lyiani  and  a[  dclta[cininc  him  is  unc  and  Ihe  ume  ihiog."— Spenh  by  Saini- 
Jiiil :  "  Royilty  ii  an  clcnul  crime,  agaiatl  which  every  man  hu  the  right  of  uking  up 

a  EpiETipb  of  Marat'i  journal :    Ul  rniral  mUmt,  atial  farluna  iMftrbii. 
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ihat  it  did  to  restore  natural  eqaality  consisted  in  this — m  inter- 
diction of  her^idir  in&ignia,  titles  of  nobility  and  territOTial 
names  ;  the  aUulition,  nilhout  iademnity,  of  aJl  the  dues  belong- 
ing to  the  seign.L-ur  by  right  of  hb  former  proprietorship  over 
persons  ;  the  ],<;rmis^ion  to  purchase  other  feudal  rights  at  a 
price  agreed  \i\,<n\.  and  the  limitation  of  royal  power.  This 
was  little  enou;;li  ;  ulien  it  concems  usurpers  and  tyrants  ibey 
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they  stay  at  home  ;  we  guillotine  them  if  they  return.  Reared 
in  habits  of  supremacy,  and  convinced  that  they  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent species  from  other  men,  the  prejudices  of  race  are 
incorrigible  ;  ihey  are  incapable  of  companionship  with  their 
social  e<iuai<i ;  we  cannot  too  carefully  crush  them  out,  or,  at 
liie  very  least,  hold  tliem  firmly  down.'  Besides,  they  are 
guilty  from  the  fact  of  having  existed  ;  for.  they  have  taken  both 
the  lead  and  the  command  without  any  right  to  do  so,  and,  in 
violation  of  all  right,  ihey  have  misused  mankind  ;  having 
enjoyed  their  rank,  it  is  but  just  that  they  should  pay  for  it. 
I'rivilegcd  the  wrong  way,  they  must  be  treated  the  same  as 
vagabonds  were  treated  under  their  reign,  stopped  by  the  police 
and  sent  off  with  their  families  into  the  interior,  crowded  into 
prisons,  executed  in  a  mass,  or,  at  least,  expelled  from  Paris,  the 
sea|torts  and  fortified  towns,  put  on  the  limits,  compelled  to 
present  themselves  daily  at  the  muniei])ality,  deprived  of  their 
[jolitical  rights,  excluded  from  public  offices,  "  popular  clubs, 
committees  of  supervision  and  from  communal  and  section 
assemblages."*     Even  this  is  indulgence  ;  branded  with  infamy. 


h  by  RolKspirnc  :  "  The  righl  i 
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we  ought  to  class  them  with  galley-slaves,  and  set  them  to  work 
on  the  public  highways.* "  Justice  condemns  the  people's  enemies 
and  the  partisans  of  tyranny  to  eternal  slavery." ' 

But  that  does  not  suffice  ;  for,  apart  from  the  aristocracy  of 
rank,  there  are  other  aristocracies  which  the  Constituent  Assembly 
has  left  untouched,'  especially  the  aristocracy  of  wealth.  Of 
all  the  sovereignties,  that  of  the  rich  man  over  the  poor  one  is 
the  most  burdensome.  In  effect,  not  only,  in  contempt  of 
equality,  does  he  consume  more  than  his  share  of  the  common 
products  of  labor,  and  without  producing  anything  himself,  but 
again,  in  contempt  of  liberty,  he  may  fix  wages  as  he  pleases, 
and,  in  contempt  of  humanity,  he  always  fixes  them  at  the  low- 
est point  Between  himself  and  the  necessitous  he  never  makes 
other  than  the  most  iniquitous  contracts.  Sole  possessor  of 
land,  capital  and  the  necessaries  of  life,  he  imposes  conditions 
which  others,  deprived  of  means,  are  forced  to  accept  at  the 
risk  of  starvation ;  he  speculates  at  his  discretion  on  wants 
which  cannot  be  put  ofif,  and  makes  the  most  of  his  monopoly 
by  maintaining  the  indigent  in  their  indigent  situations. 
"  Hence,"  writes  Saint-Just,*  "  opulence  is  infamous  ;  it  con- 
sists in  feeding  fewer  natural  or  adopted  children  according 
to  every  thousand  livres  of  income." — "  The  richest  French- 
man," says  Robespierre,  "  ought  not  to  have  now  more  than 
three  thousand  livres  rental." — Beyond  what  is  strictly  necessary. 


I  Buchez  et  Roux,  xxix.,  x66.    (Report  of  Saint-Just,  October  xo,  1793.)    **  That  would 
-  the  only  good  they  could  do  their  country. . . .  It  would  be  no  more  than  just  for  the  peo- 
>  to  reign  over  its  oppressors  in  its  turn,  and  that  their  pride  should  be  bathed  in  the  sweat 
their  brows." 
Ibid.^  xxxi.,  309.    (Report  of  Saint-Just,  Ventose  8,  year  II.) 

Ibid,^  xxvi.,  435.  (Speech  by  Robespierre  on  the  (Constitution,  May  xo,  1793.)  **  What 
our  usages  and  pretended  laws  other  than  a  code  of  impertinence  and  baseness,  where 
vuu  empt  of  men  was  subject  to  a  sort  of  tariff,  and  graduated  according  to  regulations  as 
odd  as  they  were  numerous  ?  To  despise  and  be  despised,  to  cringe  in  order  to  rule,  slaves 
and  tyrants  in  turn,  now  kneeling  before  a  master,  now  trampling  the  people  under  foot- 
such  was  the  ambition  of  all  of  us,  so  long  as  we  were  men  of  birth  or  well  educated 
men^  whether  common  /oiks  or  fashionable  folks^  lawyers  or  financiers y  pettifoggers 
or  wearing  swords.*^ — Archives  Naitionales,  F7. 3xx57.  (Report  of  the  observateur  Char- 
mont,  Nivose  xo,  year  II.)—**  Boileau*s  efligy,  placed  in  the  college  of  Lisieux,  has  been 
lowered  to  the  statues  of  the  saints,  the  latter  being  taken  out  of  their  niches.  There  is 
now  no  kind  of  distinction.    Saints  and  authors  are  of  the  same  class." 

4  Buchex  et  Roux,  xxxv.,  996.  ("  Institutions"  by  Saint- Just.)  Meillan,  *'  M^moires,"  p. 
X7.  Anne  Plumptre,  **  A  narrative  of  three  years'  residence  in  France,  from  x8o2  to  X805," 
ii.,  96.  At  Marseilles  :  **  The  two  great  crimes  charged  on  those  who  were  doomed  to  de- 
struction, were  here  as  elsewhere,  wealth  and  aristocracy..  .It  had  been  decreed  by  the 
Terrorists  that  no  person  could  have  occasion  for  more  than  two  hundred  livres  a  year,  and 
that  no  income  should  be  permitted  to  exceed  that  sum." 
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no  property  is  legitimate ;  we  have  the  right  to  take  the  su{>er- 
fluous  wherever  ne  lind  it ;  not  only  lo^lay,  because  we  now 
require  it  for  tlie  State  and  for  the  poor,  but  at  all  times,  be- 
cause the  supLTllDous,  in  all  times,  confers  on  ils  possessor  an 
advantage  in  tontracis,  a  control  of  wages,  an  arbitrament  over 
the  means  of  living,  in  short,  a  supremacy  of  condition  worse 
tlian  prceminL-nce  in  rank.  Consequently,  our  hand  is  not 
against  the  noblt-s  merely,  but  against  the  rich  and  wcU-lo-do 
bourgeois,'  also  the  large  land-owners  and  capitalists  ;  we  are 
going  to  demoli.sh  their  crafty  feudalism  from  top  to  botlom.* — 
In  the  first  pl.if.e,  we  prevent,  and  solely  through  the  operation 
of  new  institutions  any  recipient  of  a  large  income  from  levy- 
ing on,  as  is  ciisiomary  with  him,  the  best  portion  of  the  fruits 
of  another's  lah'jr  ;  ihe  drones  shall  no  longer  annually  con- 
sume the  honey  of  other  bees.  To  bring  this  about,  we  have 
only  to  let  the  assignats  and  the  forced  rate  (at  which  they  shall 
be  received)  work  things  out.  Through  the  depreciation  of 
paper-money,  the  indolent  land-owner  or  capitalist  sees  his 
income  melting  away  in  his  hands  ;  his  receipts  consist  only 
of  nominal  values-  On  the  ist  of  January,  his  tenant  pays  him 
really  for  a  half  term  instead  of  3  full  term;  on  the  ist  of 
March,  his  farmer  settles  his  account  with  a  bag  of  grain  ; '  the 
effect  is  just  the  same  as  if  we  had  made  fresh  contracts,  and 
reduced  by  one-half,  three-quarters,  or,  even  more,  the  rate  of 
interest  on  loans,  the  rent  of  houses  and  the  leases  of 
farm  lands. — Whilst  the  revenue  of  the  landlord  evaporates,  his 
capital  melts  away,  and  we  do  the  best  we  can  to  help  this 
along.     If  he  has  claims  on  ancient  corporations  or  civil  and 
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religious  establishments  of  any  description,  whether  provincial 
governments,  congregations,  associations,  endowments  or  hos- 
pitals, we  withdraw  his  special  guarantee  ;  we  convert  his  title- 
deeds  into  a  state  annuity,  we  combine  his  private  for* 
time  with  the  public  fortune  whether  he  will  or  not,  we 
drag  him  into  the  universal  bankruptcy,  toward  which  we  are 
conducting  all  the  creditors  of  the  Republic' 

Besides,  to  effect  his  ruin,  we  have  more  direct  and  prompt 
means.  If  an  emigri,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  emigr/i,  we  confiscate  his  possessions ;  if  he 
has  been  guillotined  or  transported,  and  there  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  these,  we  confiscate  his  possessions ;  if  he  is  "a 
marked  enemy  of  the  Revolution,"  '  and  "  all  the  rich  pray  for 
the  counter-revolution,"  '  we  sequestrate  his  property  ;  we  enjoy 
the  usufruct  of  it  until  peace  is  declared,  and  we  shall  have 
the  property  after  the  war  is  over  ;  usufruct  or  property,  the 
State,  in  either  case,  inherits  ;  at  most,  we  may  sometimes  grant 
temporary  aid  to  the  family,  which  is  not  even  entitled  to  food. 

It  is  impossible  to  uproot  fortunes  more  thoroughly.  As  to 
those  which  are  not  at  once  eradicated  we  gel  rid  of  them  piece- 
meal, and  against  these  we  employ  two  axes. — On  the  one  hand, 
we  decree  the  principle  of  progressive  taxation,  and  on  this 
basis  we  establish  the  forced  loan  :  *  in  incomes,  we  distinguish 
between  the  essential  and  the  surplus  ;  we  fix  the  essential  at 
one  thousand  francs  per  head  ;  according  as  the  excess  is 
greater  or  less  we  take  a  quarter,  a  third  or  the  half  of  it,  and, 
when  above  nine  thousand  francs,  the  whole  ;  beyond  its  small 
alimentary  reserve,  the  most  opulent  family  will  keep  only  four 
thousand  five  hundred  francs  income. — On  the  other  hand,  we 
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cut  deep  into  caiiital  through  revolutionary  taxes  ;  our  commit- 
tees and  provitici.il  proconsuls  levy  arbitrarily  what  suits  them, 
three  hundred,  fivi;  hundred,  up  to  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand  franis.'  on  this  or  thai  banker,  trader,  bourgeois  or 
widow,  payabl  unit  liiii  a  week;  all  the  worse  for  the  person  taxed 
if  he  or  she  hafj  no  money  on  hand  and  is  unable  to  borrow  it ;  we 
declare  them  "  suspects,"  we  imprison  them,  we  sequestrate 
;  State 


llieir  properly 

event,  even  wh^n  ihe  amount 
deposit  their  silver  and  gold 
assignats  as  sfri.iiiiiy,  and  oft 
circulate  and  the  precious  n. 
body  will  deiivLT  up  what  plate 
presume  to  conceal  his  hoara 
plate,  diamonds,  ingots,  gold 


in  their  place, — In  any 
we  force  him  or  her  to 
ir  hands,  sometimes  with 
J  ;  henceforth,  coin  must 
in  requisition  ; '  every- 
sesses.  And  let  nobody 
an  treasure,  whether  silver- 
silver,  coined  or  uncoined. 


"  discovered,  or  that  may  be  discovered,  buried  in  the  ground 
or  concealed  in  cellars,  inside  of  walls  or  in  garrets,  under  floors, 
pavements,  or  hearthstones,  or  in  chimneys  and  other  hiding 
places,"  '  becomes  the  properly  of  the  Republic,  with  a  premium 
of  twenty  per  cent,  in  assignats  fo  the  informer. — As,  further- 
more, we  make  requisitions  for  bed-linen,  beds,  clothes,  pro- 
visions, wines  and  the  rest,  along  with  specie  and  the  precious 
metals,  the  condition  of  a  mansion  may  be  imagined,  especially 
after  we  have  lodged  in  it ;  it  is  the  same  as  if  the  house  had 
been  on  lire  ;  all  personal  capital  is  gone,  as  well  as  other 
capital. — Now  that  bolh  are  destroyed  they  must  not  be  allowed 
to  accumulate  again.  To  ensure  this,  we  abolish,  according  to 
rule,  the  freedom  of  bequest,'  we  prescribe  equal  and  obliga- 
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tory  divisions  of  all  inheritances  ;  *  we  include  bastards  in  this 
under  the  same  title  as  legitimate  children  ;  we  admit  repriscn- 
taiion  d  rinfiniy  "  in  order  to  multiply  heirs  and  parcel  out  in- 
heritances ;  *  we  reduce  the  disposable  portion  to  one-tenth,  in 
the  direct  line,  and  one-sixth  in  a  collateral  line  ;  we  forbid 
any  gift  to  persons  whose  income  exceeds  one  thousand  quintals 
of  grain  ;  we  inaugurate  adoption, "an  admirable  institution,"  and 
essentially  republican,  "  since  it  brings  about  a  division  of  large 
properties  without  a  crisis."  Already,  in  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly a  deputy  had  stated  that  "  equal  rights  could  be  maintained 
only  by  a  persistent  tendency  to  uniformity  of  fortunes."*  We 
have  provided  for  this  for  the  present  day  and  we  likewise  provide 
for  it  in  the  future. — None  of  the  vast  excrescences  which  have 
sucked  the  sap  of  the  human  plant  are  to  remain  ;  we  have  cut 
them  away  with  a  few  telling  blows,  while  the  steady-moving 
machine,  permanently  erected  by  us,  will  shear  off  their  last 
tendrils  should  they  chance  to  sprout  again. 

VI. 

Through  this  restoration  of  the  natural  man  we  have  prepared 
for  the  advent  of  the  social  man.  The  object  now  is  to  form 
the  citizen,  and  this  is  possible  only  through  a  levelling  of  con- 
ditions ;  "  neither  rich  nor  poor  are  necessary  "  in  a  well  con- 


I  Monittur^  xviii.,  974*  decrees  of  Brumaire  4,  and  ibid^  305,  decree  of  Brumaire  9, 
year  II.,  establishing  equal  partition  of  inheritances  with  retroactive  e£Fect  to  July  14,  1789. 
Adulterous  bastards  are  excepted.  The  reporter  of  the  bill,  Cambacer^,  laments  this 
rqgretable  exception. 

a  Rights  of  inheritance  allowed  to  the  descendants  of  a  deceased  person  who  never  en- 
joyed these  rights,  but  who  might  have  enjoyed  them  had  he  been  living  when  they  fell  to 
him. — Tr. 

3  Fenet,  *'  Travaux  du  Code  dvil."  (Report  by  Cambacir^s  on  the  Code  civil,  August  9* 
1793).  The  framer  of  the  bill  makes  excuses  for  not  having  deprived  the  father  of  all  the 
dbposable  portion.  **  The  committee  believed  that  such  a  clause  would  seriously  violate 
our  customs  without  being  of  any  benefit  to  society  or  of  any  moral  advantage.  We  assured 
ourselves,  moreover,  that  there  should  always  be  a  division  of  property."  With  respect  to 
donations :  **  It  is  repugnant  to  all  ideas  of  beneficence  to  allow  donations  to  the  rich.  Na- 
ture is  averse  to  the  making  of  such  gifts  so  long  as  our  eyes  dwell  on  misery  and  misfortune. 
These  affecting  considerations  have  determined  us  to  fix  a  point,  a  sort  of  maximum* 
which  prohibits  gifts  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  reached  that  point." 

4  Moniteur^  xii.,  730,  (June  32,  1793),  speech  by  Lamarque. — But  thb  principle  is 
encountered  everywhere.  **  Equality,  indeed,  (is)  the  final  aim  of  social  art."  (Condorcet, 
*  Tableau  des  progr^  de  I'esprit  humain,"  ii.,  59. — **  We  desired,"  writes  Baudot,  **  to 
apply  to  politics  the  equality  which  the  Gospel  awards  to  Christians."  (Quinet,  **  Revolu* 
tion  Fran^aise,  ii.,  407.) 
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stituted  society ; '  we  have  already  destroyed  the  opulence 
which  corrupts  ;  ii  now  remains  for  us  to  suppress  the  indi- 
gence which  dt-grades.  Under  the  tyranny  of  material  things, 
which  is  as  ojipressive  as  the  tyranny  of  men,  man  falls  below 
himself;  nev(.T  will  a  citizen  be  made  out  of  a  poor  fellow  con- 
demned lo  rciii.ijn  valel,  hireling  or  beggar,  to  think  only  of 
himself  and  his  d,iily  bread,  to  ask  in  vain  for  work,  to  plod 
twelve  hours  :i  day  at  a  monotonous  pursuit,  to  live  like  a  beast 
ofburdenancUHcin  a  hospital."  He  must  have  his  own  bread,  his 
own  roof  and  all  thai  is  indispensable  for  life;  he  must  not  be 
overworked,  nor  suffer  anxiety  or  constraint;  "he  must  live 
independently,  respect  himself,  have  a  tidy  wife  and  healthy  and 
robust  children."  '  The  community  should  guarantee  him 
comfort,  security,  the  certainty  of  not  going  hungry  if  he 
becomes  infirm,  and,  if  he  dies,  of  not  leaving  his  family  in 
want. — "It  is  not  enough,"  says  Bar&re,'  "  to  bleed  the  rich, 
to  pull  down  colossal  fortunes;  the  slavery  of  poverty  must  be 
made  lo  disappear  from  the  soil  of  the  Republic." — "The  un- 
fortunate," says  Saint-Just,  "  are  the  powerful  of  the  earth;  they 
have  a  right  to  speak  as  masters  to  the  governments  which  neg- 
lect them;'  (hey  have  a  right  to  national  beneticence. ..  .In  a 
democracy  under  organisation,  everything  should  tend  to  raise 
each  citizen  above  the  prime  necessities,  by  labor  if  he  is 
fit  for  work,  by  education  if  he  is  a  child,  by  succor  if  he  is  an 
invalid  or  in  old  age."  ' — And  never  was  there  so  propitious  a 
moment.  "  Rich  in  domains,  the  Republic  is  calculating  the 
millions  intended  by  the  rich  for  counter  revolution,  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  lot  of  its  less  fortunate  citizens. ..  .Those 
who  would  assassinate  liberty  have  made  it  the  richer. . .  .The 
possessions  of  conspirators  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  unfor- 
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tunate." ' — Let  the  poor  take  with  a  quiet  conscience:  it  is  not 
a  charity  but  "an  indemnity  "  which  we  provide  for  them;  we 
save  their  pride  by  providing  for  their  comfort,  and  we  solace 
them  without  humiliating  them.  "  We  leave  charitable  enter- 
prises to  monarchies;  this  vile  and  insolent  way  of  furnishing 
assistance  is  fit  only  for  slaves  and  masters;  we  substitute  for 
it  a  system  of  national  works,  on  a  grand  scale,  over  the  whole 
territory  of  the  Republic." ' — On  the  other  hand,  we  cause  a 
statement  to  be  drawn  up  in  each  commune,  of  "  the  condition 
of  citizens  without  property,"  and  "  of  national  possessions  not 
disposed  of; "  we  divide  these  possessions  in  small  lots;  we 
distribute  them  "  in  the  shape  of  national  sales  "  to  poor  folks 
able  to  work  ;  we  give,  "  through  form^of  rental,"  an  acre  to 
each  head  of  a  family  who  has  less  than  an  acre  of  his  own; 
"  we  thus  bind  all  citizens  to  the  country  as  well  as  to  property; 
we  restore  to  the  soil  idle  and  robust  arms,  and  families  lost  or 
enervated  in  the  workshops  and  in  the  towns." — As  to  old  and 
infirm  farmers  or  mechanics,  also  poor  mothers,  wives  and  wid- 
ows of  mechanics  and  farmers,  we  keep  in  each  department  a 
*'  big  ledger  of  national  beneficence; "  we  inscribe  thereon  for 
ery  thousand  inhabitants,  four  farmers,  two  mechanics,  five 
omen,  either  mothers  or  widows;  each  registered  person  shall 
it,  pensioned  by  the  State,  the  same  as  a  maimed  soldier;  labor- 
mvalids  are  as  respectable  as  war-invalids. — Over  and  above 
those  who  are  privileged  on  account  of  poverty,  we  relieve  and 


I  /^fV/.,  xix.,  568.  (Report  by  Saint- Just,  Vento»e  8,and  decree  of  Ventose  13.)  "The 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  will  report  on  the  means  of  indtmni/ying  the  unfortunate 
with  property  belonging  to  the  enemies  of  the  Revolution." 

3  Ibid,  xix.,  484.  (Report  by  Barire,  Ventose  ai,  year  II.) — Ihid.y  xx.,  445.  (Report 
by  Barire,  Flor6al  32,  year  II.)--Decrees  on  public  assistance^  June  98,  1793,  July  35,  1793, 
Frimaire  a,  and  Florial  aa,  year  II. — This  principle,  moreover,  was  set  forth  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1793.  "  Public  help  is  a  sacred  obligation  ;  society  owes  a  subsistence  to  unfortu- 
nate citizens,  whether  by  providing  work  for  them,  or  by  ensuring  the  means  of  exbtence  to 
those  who  are  not  in  a  condition  to  work.**— Archives  NationaUes,  AF.II.,  39.  The  character  of 
this  measure  is  very  clearly  expressed  in  the  following  circular  of  the  Committee  of  Pub- 
lie  Safety  to  its  representatives  on  mission  in  the  departments,  Ventose,  year  II.  **A  sum- 
mary act  was  necessary  to  put  the  aristocracy  down.  The  national  Convention  has  struck 
the  blow.  Virtuaut  indigenci  was  to  rtcover  j^operty  fif  wk  ick  the  usurpations  o/crimo 
had  deprived  it.  The  national  Convention  has  proclaimed  its  rights.  A  general  list  of  all 
prisoners  should  be  sent  to  the  Committee  of  General  Security,  charged  with  deciding  on 
their  fate.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  will  receive  the  statement  of  the  indigent  in 
each  a>mmune  10  as  to  regulate  what  is  due  to  them.  Both  these  proceedings  demand  the 
utmost  despatch  and  should  go  together.  It  is  necessary  that  terror  and  justice  be  brought 
to  bear  on  all  points  at  once*  The  Revolution  is  the  work  of  the  peopU  and  it  it  time  diey 
should  have  the  bc&efit  of  it.** 
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stitiited  Bociely  : '  we  have  already  destroyed  the  opulence 
which  corrupt'^ ;  ii  now  remains  for  us  to  suppress  the  indi- 
gence which  di.-i;radds.  Under  the  tyranny  of  tnalerial  thingst, 
which  is  as  opj^rtssive  as  the  tyranny  of  men,  man  falls  below 
himself;  never  will  a  citizen  be  made  out  of  a  poor  fellow  con- 
demned to  roiiaiii  valet,  hireling  or  beggar,  to  ihink  only  of 
himself  and  his  daily  bread,  to  ask  in  vain  for  work,  to  plod 
twelve  hours  a  day  at  a  monotonous  pursuit,  to  live  like  a  beast 
of  burden  and  die  in  a  hospital.'  He  must  have  his  own  bread,  his 
own  roof  and  all  that  is  indispensable  for  life;  he  must  not  be 
overworked,  nor  suffer  anxiety  or  constraint;  "he  must  live 
independently,  respect  himself,  have  a  tidy  wife  and  healthy  and 
robust  children."  '  The  community  should  guarantee  him 
comfort,  security,  the  certainty  of  not  going  hungry  if  he 
becomes  infirm,  and,  if  he  dies,  of  not  leaving  his  family  in 
want. — "It  is  not  enough,"  says  Bartre,'  " to  bleed  the  rich, 
to  pull  down  colossal  fortunes;  the  slavery  of  poverty  must  be 
made  to  disappear  from  the  soil  of  the  Republic," — "The  un- 
fortunate," says  Saint- Just,  "  are  the  powerful  of  the  earth;  they 
have  a  right  to  speak  as  masters  to  the  governments  which  neg- 
lect them;*  they  have  a  right  to  national  beneficence..  ..In  a 
democracy  under  organisation,  everything  should  tend  to  raise 
each  citizen  above  the  prime  necessities,  by  labor  if  he  is 
fit  for  work,  by  education  if  he  is  a  child,  by  succor  if  he  is  an 
invalid  or  in  old  age."' — And  never  was  there  so  propitious  a 
moment.  "  Rich  in  domains,  the  Republic  is  calculating  the 
millions  intended  by  the  rich  for  counter  revolution,  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  lot  of  its  less  fortunate  citizens, . .  .Those 

who  would  assassinate  liberty  have  made  it  the  richer . The 

possessions  of  conspirators  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  unfor- 


t  Roui.  ixx>.,  346.  IThe  wdrIs  of  Saint-Jut[.V-Jr><iiVnir,  ii 
ihe  Paris  Commune,  Frim.iirt  3.  yeir  !1.|.  "  Wealth  and  Poverty  m 

1  Rom.  iKiv..  iq«.  <"  In^iilutions,"  by  Salm.Ju^t.)  "  A  rai 
:v  not  for  ;i  hoipilal,  nor  for  an  asylum;  all  ihifi  is  lnin.t(i\."—Jii. 
o(  S=mi.Jusi.  V™to«  8.  year  II.)  "Lei  Euiope  «t  Ihai  ymi 
hie  man  on  FnMlch  lerrltnry ! . . . .  Happine«  ii  a  ne»  idea  in  Europe. 
Roux.  x>i<r..  3g6.  ("  InMiiulioni."  by  Sainl-Jusl.l 
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tunate."  * — Let  the  poor  take  with  a  quiet  conscience:  it  is  not 
a  charity  but  "an  indemnity  "  which  we  provide  for  them;  we 
save  their  pride  by  providing  for  their  comfort,  and  we  solace 
them  without  humiliating  them.  "  We  leave  charitable  enter- 
prises to  monarchies;  this  vile  and  insolent  way  of  furnishing 
assistance  is  fit  only  for  slaves  and  masters;  we  substitute  for 
it  a  system  of  national  works,  on  a  grand  scale,  over  the  whole  ' 
territory  of  the  Republic." ' — On  the  other  hand,  we  cause  a 
statement  to  be  drawn  up  in  each  commune,  of  "  the  condition 
of  citizens  without  property,"  and  "  of  national  possessions  not 
disposed  of; "  we  divide  these  possessions  in  small  lots;  we 
distribute  them  "  in  the  shape  of  national  sales  "  to  poor  folks 
able  to  work  ;  we  give,  "  through  form^of  rental,"  an  acre  to 
each  head  of  a  family  who  has  less  than  an  acre  of  his  own; 
"  we  thus  bind  all  citizens  to  the  country  as  well  as  to  property; 
we  restore  to  the  soil  idle  and  robust  arms,  and  families  lost  or 
enervated  in  the  workshops  and  in  the  towns." — As  to  old  and 
infirm  farmers  or  mechanics,  also  poor  mothers,  wives  and  wid- 
ows of  mechanics  and  farmers,  we  keep  in  each  department  a 
"big  ledger  of  national  beneficence;"  we  inscribe  thereon  for 
ery  thousand  inhabitants,  four  farmers,  two  mechanics,  five 
omen,  either  mothers  or  widows;  each  registered  person  shall 
>e  pensioned  by  the  State,  the  same  as  a  maimed  soldier;  labor* 
mvalids  are  as  respectable  as  war-invalids. — Over  and  above 
those  who  are  privileged  on  account  of  poverty,  we  relieve  and 


X  /^<V/.,  xix.,  568.  (Report  by  Saint- Just,  Ventose  8,and  decree  of  Ventose  13.)  "The 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  will  report  on  the  means  of  indtmni/ying  the  unfortunate 
with  property  belonging  to  the  enemies  of  the  Revolution." 

a  Ibid,  xxx.y  484.  (Report  by  Bar^re,  Ventose  21,  year  II.) — Ihid.^  xx.,  445.  (Report 
by  Barire,  Florial  aa,  year  II.)— Decrees  on  public  assistance^  June  98,  1793,  July  as,  1793, 
Frimaire  2,  and  Flor6al  aa,  year  II. — Thu  principle,  moreover,  was  set  forth  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1793.  "  Public  help  is  a  sacred  obligation  ;  society  owes  a  subsistence  to  unfortu- 
nate citizens,  whether  by  providing  work  for  them,  or  by  ensuring  the  means  of  existence  to 
those  who  are  not  in  a  condition  to  work. "—Archives  Nationales,  AF.II.,  39.  The  chauacterof 
this  measure  is  very  clearly  expressed  in  the  following  circular  of  the  Committee  of  Pub* 
lie  Safety  to  its  representatives  on  mission  in  the  departments,  Ventose,  year  II.  **A  sum- 
mary act  was  necessary  to  put  the  aristocracy  down.  The  national  Convention  has  struck 
the  blow.  Virtwnu  indigtttce  was  to  rtcover  properly  pf  rvk ich  the  usurpations  ofcrim* 
had  deprivod  it*  The  national  Convention  has  proclaimed  its  rights.  A  general  Ibt  of  all 
prisoners  should  be  sent  to  the  Committee  of  General  Security,  charged  with  deciding  on 
their  fate.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  will  receive  the  statement  of  the  indigent  in 
each  a>mmune  10  as  to  regulate  what  is  due  to  them.  Both  these  proceedings  demand  the 
utmost  despatch  and  should  go  together.  It  is  necessary  that  terror  and  justice  be  brought 
to  bear  00  all  points  at  once*  The  Revolution  is  the  work  of  the  pcopU  and  it  it  time  diey 
should  have  the  benefit  of  it." 
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elevate  the  entire  poor  class,  not  alone  the  thirteen  hundred 
thousand  indigent  enumerated  in  France,"  but,  again,  all  who, 
having  little  tir  no  means  on  hand,  live  from  day  to  day  on 
what  they  can  earn.  We  have  passed  a  law'  by  which  the  pub- 
lic treasury  shall,  through  a  tax  on  large  fortunes,  "fur- 
nish to  each  coniminie  or  district  the  necessary  funds  for  adapt- 
ing the  price  of  brL-ad  to  the  rate  of  wages."  Our  represen- 
tatives in  the  ]irovinces  impose  on  the  wealthy  the  obligation 
of  "lodging,  fLtding,  and  clothing  all  infirm,  aged,  and  indi- 
gent citizen^  :ind  orphans  of  their  respective  cantons.'" 
Through  the  dc':ri.'<.-  on  monopolisation  and  the  establishment 
of  the  "maximum"  we  bring  within  reach  of  the  poor  all 
objects  of  prime  necessity.  We  pay  them  forty  sous  a  day  for 
attending  distiitt  meetings  ;  and  three  francs  a  day  for  seri'ing 
on  committets  of  surveillance.  We  recruit  from  amongst  them 
our  revolutionary  army;*  we  select  amongst  them  the  in- 
numerable custodians  of  segueslr/s :  in  this  way,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  sans-culoitcs  enter  into  the  various  public  services. — 
At  last,  the  poor  are  taken  out  of  a  state  of  poverty  :  each  will 
now  have  his  plot  of  ground,  his  salary  or  pension  ;  "  in  a  well- 
ordered  republic  nobody  is  without  some  property."  '  Hence- 
forth, among  individuals,  the  difference  In  welfare  will  be 
small  ;  from  the  maximum  to  the  minimum,  there  will  be  only 
a  degree,  while  there  will  be  found  in  every  dwelling  about  the 
same  sort  of  household,  a  plain,  simple  household,  that 
of  the  small  rural  proprietor,  well-off  farmer  or  factory  fore- 
man ;  that  of  Rousseau  at  Montmorency,  or  that  of  the  Savoyard 
Vicar,  or  that  of  Duplay,  the  carpenter,  with  whom  Robespierre 
lodges.'    There  will  be  no  more  domestic  servitude  :  "only  the 

I   Mtmliur.  XI,.  4(^     (Reiwil  by   B^rerc.  Floical  >:,  )-e^r  II.) 


.    Orders  of  Fuuchf  01 


of  citiiens  lelntcd  from  the  liml  Mlunalc.    ThcM  ciiiieni  shill  be  armed  and  paid  : 
the  eipcnu  of  ihc  Rcpublk." 

5  AUiilrur.w..^,',.  IRrp"n..f  Barcrc.  FInrKilii,  ytarll.l 

6  IHJ..  lii..  680-  (Repon  by  S.iiiit-Jiist,  Veiiti«e  ij,  year  II. I  "Wt  spolie  of  happ 
nEu.  )[  is  DDE  Ihc  happiness  of  Pcr^cpolis  we  have  ulTercd  10  you.  li  U  Ihai  of  Spana  < 
Alhens  in  their  best  days.  Ihc  happiness  of  vinue.  ihal  of  comfort  and  modcraiion,  it 
happineu  which  springs  frDinibcciijoynicntof  Ihc  necessary  wtthpul  the  superfiuous.  It 
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bond  of  help  and  gratitude  will  exist  between  employer  and 
employee."  * — "  He  who  works  for  another  citizen  belongs  to 
his  family  and  sits  at  his  table."  * — Through  the  transformation 
of  low  conditions  into  average  conditions  we  restore  men  to 
their  dignity,  and  out  of  the  proletaire,  the  valet  and  the  work- 
man, we  begin  to  liberate  the  citizen. 


VII. 

Two  leading  obstacles  hinder  the  development  of  civism,  and 
the  first  is  egoism.  Whilst  the  citizen  prefers  the  community 
to  himself,  the  egoist  prefers  himself  to  the  community.  He 
cares  only  for  his  own  interest,  he  gives  no  heed  to  public 
necessities  ;  he  sees  none  of  the  superior  rights  which  take  pre- 

dence  of  his  derived  right ;  he  supposes  that  his  property  is 
own  without  restriction  or  condition  ;  he  forgets  that,  if  he 
wed  to  use  it,  he  must  not  use  it  to  another's  detriment.' 
.  even  in  the  middle  or  low  class,  do  those  who  possess 
icessaries  of  life,  act.  The  greater  the  demand  for  these 
the  higher  they  raise  their  prices ;  soon,  they  sell  only  at  an 
exorTjitant  rate,  and  worse  still,  stop  selling  and  store  their 
goods  or  products,  in  the  expectation  of  selling  them  dearer. 
In  this  way,  they  speculate  on  another's  wants  ;  they  augment 
the  general  distress  and  become  public  enemies.  Nearly  all 
the  agriculturists,  manufacturers  and  tradesmen  of  the  day» 
little  and  big,  are  public  enemies — farmers,  metayers,  market- 
gardeners,  cultivators  of  every  degree,  as  well  as  foremen,  shop- 
keepers, especially  wine-dealers,  bakers  and  butchers.  "All 
tradesmen  are  essentially  anti-revolutionists,  and  would  sell 
their  country  to  gain  a  few  sous."  * — We  will  not  tolerate  this 


rt* 


''« 


luxury  of  a  cabin  and  of  a  field  fertilised  by  your  own  hands.  A  cart,  a  thatched  roof 
affording  shelter  from  the  frosts,  a  family  safe  from  the  lubricity  of  a  robber — such  is 
happiness ! " 

I  Buchex  et  Roux,  xxxi.,  409.    (Constitution  of  1793.) 

9  Ibid.y  XXXV.,  310.    ("  Institutions/'  by  Saint-Just.) 

3  Ibid.^  xxvi.,  93  and  131.  (Speech  by  Robespierre  on  property,  April  94,  1793,  and 
declaration  of  rights  adopted  by  the  Jacobin  Club.) — Mallet-Dupan,  "M^moires,*' i.,  401. 
f  Address  of  a  deputation  from  Gard.)  **  Material  wealth  is  no  more  the  special  property  of 
any  one  member  of  the  social  body  than  t»se  metal  stamped  as  a  circulating  medium." 

4  Moniteur^  viii.,  452.  (Speech  by  Hubert  in  the  Jacobin  Club,  Brumaire  96,  year  II.) 
**  Un  S^jour  en  France  de  1799  k  1795,"  p.  918.  (Amiens,  Oct.  4,  1794.)  **  While  waiting 
this  morning  at  a  shop  door  I  overheard  a  beggar  bargaining  for  a  slice  of  pumpkin.  Un- 
able to  agree  on  the  price  with  the  woman  who  kept  the  shop,  he  pronounced  her  *  g^n- 
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legal  brigandage.  Since  "agriculture  hai  done  nothing  for 
liberty  and  has  sought  only  its  own  gain," '  we  will  put  it  under 
surveillance,  and,  if  necessary,  under  conlrol.  Since  "  com- 
merce has  become  a  species  of  raiserly  tyrant,"  since  "it  has 
become  self-]iaralys<;d,"  and,  "  through  a  sort  of  anti-revolu- 
tionary contcm])!.  neglected  the  manufacture,  handling  and 
expedition  of  divi-ri^e  materials,"  we  will  "  defeat "  the  calcula- 
tions of  its  l);irb.irotis  arithmptir  nnd  purge  it  of  the  aristo- 
cratic and  Corrupting  fen  which  oppresses  it."  We 
make  monopoly  "a  capital  we  call  him  a  monopolist 
who  "  takes  (ood  and  ware  :  necessity  out  of  circula- 
tion," and  "  keeps  them  :hout  daily  and  publicly 
offering  therii  fur  sale."  f  death  against  whoever, 
within  eight  days,  does  nbt  i_  declaration,  or  if  he  makes 
a  false  one.  Penalty  of  death  agamst  any  person  who  keeps 
more  bread  un  li.inil  than  be  needs  for  his  subsistence,"  Penalty 
of  death  against  the  cultivator  who  does  not  bring  his  grain 
weekly  to  market.  Penalty  of  death  against  the  dealer  who 
does  not  post  up  the  contents  of  his  warehouse,  or  who  does 
not  keep  open  shop.  Penally  of  death  against  the  manu- 
facturer who  does  not  verify  the  daily  use  of  his  workable 
material. — As  to  prices,  we  intervene  authoritatively  between 
buyer  and  seller  ;  we  fix  the  extreme  price  for  al)  objects 
which,  near  or  remotely,  serve  to  feed,  warm  and  clothe  man  ; 
we  will  imprison  whoever  offers  or  demands  anything  more. 
Whether  the  dealer  or  manufacturer  pays  expenses  at  this 
rate,  matters  not ;  if,  after  the  maximum  is  fixed,  he  closes  his 
factory,  or  gives  up  business,  we  declare  him  a  "  suspect ;  "  we 
chain  him  down  to  his  pursuit,  we  oblige  him  to  lose  by  it. — 
That  is  the  way  to  clip  the  claws  of  beasts  of  prey,  little  and 
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big  !  But  the  claws  grow  out  again,  and,  instead  of  paring  them 
down,  it  would,  probably  be  better  to  pull  them  out.  Some 
amongst  us  have  already  thought  of  that;  the  right  of  pre- 
emption might  be  applied  to  every  article  ;  "  in  each  depart- 
ment, national  storehouses  might  be  established  where  culti- 
vators, land-owners  and  manufacturers  would  be  obliged  to 
deposit  at  a  fixed  price,  paid  down,  the  surplus  of  their  con- 
sumption of  every  species  of  merchandise.  The  nation  would 
distribute  this  merchandise  to  wholesale  dealers,  reserving  a 
profit  of  six  per  centum.  The  profit  of  the  wholesale  dealer 
would  be  fixed  at  eight  per  centum  and  that  of  the  retailer  at 
twelve  per  centum."*  In  this  way,  agriculturists,  manufac- 
turers, and  merchants  would  all  become  clerks  of  the  State, 
appointed  on  a  premium  or  a  discount ;  unable  to  gain  a  great 
deal,  they  would  not  be  tempted  to  gain  too  much  ;  they  would 
cease  to  be  greedy  and  soon  cease  to  be  egoists. — Since,  funda- 
mentally, egoism  is  the  capital  vice  and  individual  proprietor- 
ship the  food  that  nourishes  it,  why  not  suppress  individual 
proprietorship  altogether  ?  Our  extreme  logicians,  with  Babceuf 
at  the  head  of  them,  go  as  far  as  that,  and  Saint-Just  seems  to 
be  of  that  opinion.'  A  decretal  of  the  Agrarian  law  is  not  the 
point ;  the  nation  would  reserve  the  soil  to  itself  and  divide 
among  indivividuals,  not  lands  but  rents.  The  outcome  of  this 
principle  affords  us  a  glimpse  of  an  order  of  things  in  which 
the  State,  sole  proprietor  of  real-estate,  sole  capitalist,  sole 
manufacturer,  sole  trader,  having  all  Frenchmen  in  its  pay  and 
service,  would  assign  to  each  one  his  task  according  to  his  apt- 
itude, and  distribute  to  each  one  his  rations  according  to  his 
wants. — These  various  uncompleted  plans  still  float  in  a  hazy 
distance ;  but  their  common  purpose  is  clearly  distinguish- 
able. "All  which  tends  to  concentrating  human  passions  in 
the  abjection  of  personality  must  be  repudiated  or  repressed  ;*' 
'  the  point  is,  to  annihilate  special  interests,  to  deprive  the  in- 
dividual of  the  motives  and  means  for  self-isolation,  to  sup- 
press preoccupations  and  ambitions  by  which  he  makes  himself 

1  Journal  of  the  debates  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  No.  533,  Brumaire  ao,  year  II.  (Plan  of 
citizen  Dupr6,  presented  in  the  Convention  by  a  deputation  of  the  Arcis  Club.) — Dauban, 
"Paris  en  1794,**  p.  483  (a  project  similar  to  the  former,  presented  to  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  by  the  Jacobin  Club  of  Montereau,  Thennidor,  year  II.) 
9  Buchez  et  Rous,  xxxv.,  373.    (*'  Institutions,'*  by  Saint- Just.) 
3  Buchez  et  Rotuc,  xxxi.,  973.    (Report  by  Robespierre,  Pluviose  17,  year  II.) 
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a  centre  at  the  expense  of  the  veritable  centre,  in  short, 
detach  him   from  himself  in  order  to  attach  him  wholly 
State. 

This  is  why,  outside  the  narrow  egoism  through  which  the 
individual  prefers  iiimself  to  the  community,  we  follow  out  the 
broad  egoism  by  which  the  individual  prefers  to  the  community 
the  group  of  wJiiL-h  lie  forms  a  part.  Under  no  pretext  must 
he  separate  hinist^lf  from  the  whole  ;  al  no  price,  must  he  be 
allowed  to  form  for  himself  a  small  patrimony  within  the  large 
one,  for,  by  tin.-  affection  he  entertains  for  the  small  one, 
he  frustrates  the  obji;cts  of  the  large  one.  Nothing  is  worse 
than  political,  civil,  religious  and  domestic  federalism;  we 
combat  it  under  all  its  forms.'  In  this  particular,  the  Constitu- 
ent Assembly  Ii.ts  paved  the  way  for  us,  since  it  has  broken 
U])  all  the  priii(i|)al  historic  or  material  groups  by  which  men 
have  separated  themselves  from  the  masses  and  formed  a  band 
apart,  provinces,  clergy,  nobles,  parliaments,  religious  orders  and 
trades-unions.  Wc  complete  its  work  :  we  destroy  churches, 
we  suppress  literary  or  scientific  associations,  educational  or 
benevolent  societies,  even  down  to  financial  companies.'  We 
prohibit  any  departmental  or  commercial  "local  spirit:"  we 
find  "odious  and  opposed  lo  all  principles,  that,  amongst  munic- 
ipalities, some  should  be  rich  and  others  poor,  that  one  should 
have  immense  patrimonial  possessions  and  another  nothing  but 
indebtedness."'  We  regard  these  possessions  as  the  nation's,  and 
we  place  indebtedness  to  tiie  nation's  account.  We  take  grain 
from  rich  communes  and  dcjiartments,  to  feed  poor  communes 
and  departments.  We  build  the  bridges,  roads  and  canals  of 
each  district,  at  the  expense  of  the  State  ;  "wc  centralise  the 
labor  of  the  French  people  in  a  broad,  opulent  fashion."'     We 
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want  no  more  local  interests,  souvenirs,  idioms  and  patriotisms. 
One  tie  only  should  subsist  between  individuals,  that  which 
attaches  them  to  the  social  body  ;  we  sunder  all  others  ;  we  do 
not  tolerate  any  special  aggregation ;  we  do  the  best  we  can  to 
break  up  the  most  tenacious  of  all,  the  family. — To  this  end,  we 
assimilate  marriage  with  ordinary  contracts:  we  render  this  loose 
and  precarious,  as  nearly  resembling  the  free  and  transient 
m  of  the  sexes  as  possible  ;  it  shall  be  dissolved  at  the  op- 
of  both  parties,  and  even  of  one  of  the  parties,  after  one 
th  of  formalities  and  of  probation  ;  if  the  couple  has  lived 
rate  six  months,  the  divorce  may  be  granted  without  any 
^iwuDation  or  delay  ;  divorced  parties  may  re-marry.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  suppress  marital  authority :  since  spouses  are 
equal,  each  has  equal  rights  over  common  property  and  the 
property  of  each  other ;  we  deprive  the  husband  of  its  admin- 
istration and  render  it  "common"  to  both  parties.  We  abolish 
"  paternal  authority ;"  "  it  is  cheating  nature  to  enforce  her 
rights  through  constraint.  .  .  .  The  only  rights  that  parents 
have  are  those  of  protection  and  watchfulness." '  The  father 
can  no  longer  control  the  education  of  his  children  ;  the  State 
takes  charge  of  it.  The  father  is  no  longer  master  of  his  pos- 
sessions ;  the  portion  he  can  dispose  of  by  donation  or  testa- 
ment is  of  the  smallest ;  we  prescribe  an  equal  and  forced 
division  of  property. — Finally,  we  preach  adoption,  we  efface 
bastardy,  we  confer  on  children  born  of  free  love,  or  of  a  despotic 
will,  the  same  rights  as  those  of  legitimate  children.  In  short, 
we  break  up  that  sacred  circle,  that  exclusive  group,  that  aristo- 
cratic organisation  which,  under  the  name  of  the  family,  was 
created  out  of  pride  and  egoism.' — Henceforth,  affection  and 


X  Feretf  **  Travaux  du  Code  dvil/'  105.  (Reports  by  Cambaceris,  August  9, 1793*  and 
Septem.  9,  1794.) — Decrees  of  September  30,  1793,  and  Floreal  4,  year  II.  (on  Divorce.) — 
Cf.  **  Institutions/*  by  Saint-Just.  (Buchez  et  Roux,  xxxv.,  303.)  "A  man  and  woman 
who  love  each  other  are  married;  if  they  have  no  children  they  may  keep  their  relation- 
ship secret." 

a  This  article  of  the  Jacobin  programme,  like  the  others,  has  its  practical  result.— 
*'At  Paris,  in  the  twenty-seven  months  after  the  promulgation  of  the  law  of  September, 
179a,  the  courts  granted  five  th<msand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-four  divorces,  and  in  year 
VI.  the  number  of  d.vorces  exceeded  the  marriages.**  (Glasson,  '^  Le  Mariage  Civil  et  le 
Divorce,"  p.  51). — '*  The  number  of  foundlings  which,  in  1790,  in  France,  did  not  exceed 
twenty-three  thousand,  is  now  (year  X.)  more  than  sixty-three  thousand.  *'  Statistique  de 
la  Sarthe,"  by  Auvray,  pr6fet,  year  X.). — In  Lot-et-Garonne,  (**  Statistique,**  by  Pieyrc, 
pr^fet,  year  X.),  more  than  fifteen  hundred  foundlings  are  counted:  "  this  extraordinary 
number  increased  during  the  Revolution  through  the  too  easy  admission  of  foundlings  into 
the  asylums,  through  the  temporary  sojourning  of  soldiers  in  their  homes,  through  th« 
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obedience  will  no  longer  be  frittered  away  ;  the  miserable  sup- 
ports to  whicli  t)icy  have  dung  like  ivy  vines, castes,  churches, 
corporations,  iirovinces,  communes,  ot  families,  ate  ruined  and 
rooted  out;  on  the  ground  which  is  thus  levelled,  the  State 
alone  remain^  sianding,  and  it  alone  oSers  any  point  of  adhe- 
sion ;  all  these  vines  are  about  to  twine  themselves  in  one 
trunk  about  the  great  central  column. 


Let  them  not   go  astray,  d  them  on,  let  US  direct 

minds  and  souls,  and,  to  th  iS  enfold  man  in  our  doc- 

trines.    He  needs  general  i  .        -he  daily  experiences  flow- 

ing out  of  them;  he  needs  some  theory  explaining  the  origin  and 
nature  of  things,  one  which  assigns  him  his  place  and  the  part 
he  has  to  play  in  the  world,  which  teaches  him  his  duties,  which 
regulates  his  life,  which  fixes  the  days  he  shall  work  and  the 
days  he  shall  rest,  which  stamps  itself  on  his  mind  through 
commemorations,  festivals  and  ceremonies,  through  a  catechism 
and  a  calendar.  Up  to  this  lime  Religion  has  been  the  power 
charged  with  this  service,  interpreted  and  served  by  the  Church; 
now  it  is  lo  be  Reason,  interpreted  and  served  by  the  State. — 
In  this  connection,  many  among  us,  disciples  of  the  encyclo- 
pedists, constitute  Reason  a  divinity,  and  honor  her  with  a 
system  of  worship;  but  it  is  plain  that  they  personify  an 
abstraction;  their  improvised  goddess  is  simply  an  allegorical 
phantom;  none  of  them  see  in  her  the  intelligent  cause  of  the 
world;  in  the  depths  of  their  hearts  they  deny  this  Supreme 
Cause,  their  pretended  religion  being  merely  a  show  or  a  sham. — 
We  discard  atheism,  not  only  because  it  is  false,  but  again,  and 
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more  especially,  because  it  is  disintegrating  and  unwholesome.' 
We  want  an  effective,  consolatory  and  fortifying  religion,  and 
that  religion  is  natural  religion,  which  is  social  as  well  as  true. 
*'  Without  this,"  Rousseau  says,  "  it  is  impossible  to  be  a  good 
citizen.*  .  .  .  The  existence  of  divinity,  the  future  life,  the 
sacredness  of  the  social  contract  and  of  the  laws,"  all  are  its 
dogmas;  "  no  one  may  be  forced  to  believe  in  these,  but  who- 
ever dares  say  that  he  does  not  believe  in  them,  sets  himself  up 
against  the  French  people,  the  human  species  and  nature." 
Consequently,  we  decree  that  "  the  French  people  recognises 
the  Supreme  Being  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul."  The 
important  thing  now  is  to  plant  this  entirely  philosophic  faith 
in  all  hearts. — We  introduce  it  into  the  civil  order  of  things, 
we  take  the  calendar  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Church,  we  purge 
it  of  its  Christian  imagery;  we  make  the  new  era  begin  with  the 
advent  of  the  Republic  ;  we  divide  the  year  according  to  the 
metric  system,  we  name  the  months  according  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  seasons,  "  we  substitute,  in  all  directions,  the  reali" 
ties  of  reason  for  the  visions  of  ignorance,  the  truths  of  nature 
for  a  sacerdotal  prestige,"'  the  decade  for  the  week,  the  d^cadi 
for  Sundays,  lay  festivals  for  ecclesiastical  festivals.*  On  each 
d/cadij  through  solemn  and  appropriate  pomp,  we  impress  on 
the  popular  mind  one  of  the  highest  truths  of  our  creed;  we 
glorify,  in  the  order  of  their  dates,  Nature,Truth,Justice,Liberty, 
Equality,  the  People,  Adversity,  Humanity,  the  Republic,  Pos- 
terity, Glory,  Patriotism,  Heroism,  and  other  virtues.  Besides 
this,  we  honor  the  important  days  of  the  Revolution,  the  taking 
of  the  Bastille,  the  fall  of  the  Throne,  the  punishment  of  the 
tyrant,  the  expulsion  of  the  Girondists.  We,  too,  have  our 
anniversaries,  our  relics,  the  relics  of  Chalier  and  Marat,*  our 

I  6uche2  et  Roux,  xxxii.,  364.  (Report  by  Robespierre,  Flordal  8,  year  II.) — At 
Bayeux,  the  young  girl  who  represented  Liberty,  had  the  following  inscription  on  her 
breast  or  back :  "  Do  not  make  roe  an  instrument  of  licentiousness.*'  (Gustave  Flaubert, 
family  souvenirs.) 

a  Ibid.^  385.    (Address  of  a  Jacobin  deputation  to  the  Convention,  Flor^al  27,  year  II.) 

3  Buchez  et  Roux,  xxxi.,  415.  (Report  by  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  October  6,  1793.)— 
(Grdgoire,  **  M^moires,"  i.,  341.)  "  The  new  calendar  was  invented  by  Romme  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  Sunday.    That  was  his  object;  he  admitted  it  to  me." 

4  Itid.^  xxxii.,  a74.  (Report  by  Robespierre,  Floral  18,  year  II.)  *'  National  Festivals 
form  an  essential  part  of  public  education.  ...  A  system  of  national  festivals  b  the  most 
powerful  means  of  regeneration.** 

5  Ihld.^  xxviii.,  335.  Marat's  heart,  placed  on  a  table  in  the  Cordeliers  Club,  was  an 
object  of  religious  reverence.— (Gr^goire,  **  Memoires,"  i.,  341.)  **  In  some  schools  the 
pupils  were  obliged  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  at  the  names  of  Marat,  Lazowski,  etc*' 
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processions,  our  services,  our  ritual.'  and  the  vast  system  of 
visil)le  pageantry  l.iy  which  dogmas  are  made  manifest  aad 
propagated.  But  ours,  instead  of  leading  men  off  to  an  imag- 
inary heaven,  brings  them  back  to  a  living  patrimony,  and, 
througli  our  ciTfiiioiiies  as  well  as  through  our  creed,  we  incul- 
cate civisra. 

If  it  is  import^tiit  to  preach  this  to  adults,  it  is  still  more  im- 
portant to  teai:li  ii  to  cliilt"""  '"■-  "hildren  are  more  easily 
moulded  than  adults.     Our  ese  still  flexible  minds  is 

complete,  and,  through  nat  alion    "we   jxissess  our- 

selves of  coming  generation  jht  is  more  essential  and 

naught  is  more  h-gitimate.  lOtry,"  says  Robespierre, 

"  has  a  right  to  bring  up  its  en;  it  cannot  confide  this 

trust  to   family   i)ridt;   nor  ic  p  ejudices  of  iodividuais, 

the  eternal  nourishment  of  aristocracies  and  of  a  domestic  fed- 
eralism which  narrows  the  soul  by  keeping  it  isolated."  We 
are  determined  to  have  "education  common  and  equal  for  all 
French prt'plc'"  and  "  we  stamp  on  it  a  great  character,  analo- 
gous to  tlie  nature  of  our  government  and  ihe  sublime  doctrines 
of  our  Republic.  The  aim  is  no  longer  to  form  gentlemen 
(messieurs)  but  citizens."'  We  oblige'  teachers,  male  and 
female,  to  present  certificates  of  civism,  that  is  to  say,  of 
Jacobinism.  Wc  close  their  school  if  "precepts  or  maxims 
opposed  to  revolutionary  morality  "  are  taught  in  it,  that  is  to 
say,  in  conformity  with  Christian  morality.  Children  will  learn 
to  read  in  the  Declaration  of  Rights  and  in  the  Constitution  of 
1793.  Republican  manuals  and  catechisms  will  be  prepared 
for  their  use-*    "  They  must  be  taught  the  virtuous  traits  which 
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most  honor  free  men,  and  especially  the  traits  characteristic  of 
the  French  Revolution,  the  best  calculated  to  elevate  the  soul 
and  render  them  worthy  of  equality  and  liberty."  The  14th  of 
July,  loth  of  August,  2d  of  September,  21st  of  January,  and 
31st  of  May  must  be  lauded  or  justified  in  their  presence.  They 
must  be  taken  to  meetings  of  the  municipalities,  to  the  law 
courts,*  "and  especially  to  the  popular  clubs;  from  these  pure 
sources  they  will  derive  a  knowledge  of  their  rights,  of  their 
duties,  of  the  laws,  of  republican  morality,"  and,  on  entering 
society,  they  will  find  themselves  imbued  with  all  good  maxims. 
Over  and  above  their  political  opinions  we  shape  their  ordinary 
habits.  We  apply  on  a  grand  scale  the  plan  of  education  drawn 
out  by  Jean-Jacques  (Rousseau).*  We  want  no  more  literary 
prigs;  in  the  army,  "the  'swell'  breaks  down  the  first  cam- 
paign;"' we  want  young  men  able  to  endure  privation  and 
fatigue,  toughened,  like  Emile,  "  by  hard  work  "  and  physical 
exercise. — We  have,  thus  far,  only  sketched  out  this  department 
of  education,  but  the  agreement  amongst  the  various  plans  shows 
the  meaning  and  bearings  of  our  principle.  "  Children  generally, 
without  distinction  and  without  exception,"  says  Lepelletier  de 
Saint-Fargeau,*  "  boys  from  ^\q^  to  twelve,  and  girls  from  five  to 
eleven  years  of  age,  must  be  brought  up  in  common  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Republic  ;  all,  under  the  sacred  law  of  equality,  are 
to  receive  the  same  clothing,  the  same  food,  the  same  education, 
the  same  attention  "  in  boarding-schools  distributed  according 
to  cantons,  and  containing  each  from  four  to  six  hundred 
pupils.  "  Pupils  will  be  made  to  submit  every  day  and  every 
moment  to  the  same  rigid  rules ....  Their  beds  must  be  hard, 
their  food  healthy,  but  simple,  their  clothing  comfortable,  but 
coarse."  Servants  will  not  be  allowed ;  children  must  help 
themselves  and,  besides  this,  they  must  wait  on  the  old  and 
infirm,  lodged  with  or  near  them.  "  Among  daily  duties,  manual 
labor  will  be  the  principal  thing  ;  all  the  rest  will  be  accessory." 

various  republican  spelling-books  and  catechisms). — Decree  of  Frimaire  99,  year  II.«  section 
i.,  art.  1, 83;  section  ii.,  art.  9;  section  iii.,  arts.  6  and  9. 

I  Afoniteur^  xviii.,  653.  (Meeting  of  Frimaire  aa,  speech  by  Bouquier,  reporter.; 

9  MoniteMr^  xviii.«  351-359.  (Meeting  of  Brumaire  15,  year  II.,  report  by  Ch^nier.) 
**  You  have  made  laws — create  habits.  .  .  .  You  can  apply  to  the  public  instruction  of  the 
nation  the  same  course  that  Rousseau  follows  in  '  Emile.'  " 

3  The  words  of  Bouquier,  reporter.    (Meeting  of  Frimaire  aa,  year  II.) 

4  Bouchex  et  Roux,  xxiv.,  57.  (Plan  by  Lepelletier  St.  Fargeau,  read  by  Robespierre  at 
the  Convention,  July  13, 1793.) — Ibid.t  35.    (Draft  of  a  decree  by  the  same  hand.) 
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Girls  must  leam  to  ~f)in.  tew  aod  wa^h  clothes ;  the  boys  will 
work  the  roads,  be  liicpherds,  ploaghinen  and  work-hands ;  both 
will  have  tasks  set  tiiem.  cither  in  the  school- workshops,  of  in 
the  fields  and  faciorics  in  the  neighborhood  ;  they  will  be  faired 
out  to  surroundin;,'  manufacturers  and  to  the  tillers  of  the  soiL 
Saint-Just  is  more  specific  and  rigid.'  "  Male  children  frooi 
five  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  must  be  raised  for  their  country. 
They  must  be  clad  in  common  cloth  at  all  seasons,  and  hAve 
mats  for  beds,  and  sleep  ei  They  arc  to  have  coto- 

mon  food  only,  fruits,  vegt  >araiions  of  milk,  bread 

and  water.     They  must  not  )cfore  sixteen .Their 

education,  from  ten  to  siitee  niliiaty  and  agricultural. 

They  will  be  formed  into  ct  af  sixty  ;  six  companies 

make  a  battalion  :  the  chiluiEU  oi  a  district  form  a  legion  ; 
they  will  asscmbk-  annually  at  the  district  town,  encamp  ihcre 
and  drill  in  infantry  tactics,  in  arenas  specially  provided  for  the 
purpose ;  they  will  also  leam  cavalry  manceuvres  and  every 
other  species  of  military  evolution.  In  harvest  time  they  are 
to  be  distributed  amongst  the  harvesters."  After  sixteen, 
"they  enter  the  arts,"  along  with  some  farmer,  artisan,  mer- 
chant or  manufacturer,  who  becomes  their  titulary  "  instructor," 
and  with  whom  they  are  bound  to  remain  up  to  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  "under  the  penally  of  being  deprived  for  life  of  a 
citizetj's  rights' ....  AH  children  will  dress  alike  up  to  sixteen 
years  of  age  ;  from  sixteen  lo  twenty-one,  they  will  dress  as 
workmen  ;  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-five,  they  will  dress  as 
soldiers,  if  they  are  not  in  the  magistracy," — .Already  we  show 
the  effects  of  the  theory  by  one  striking  example  ;  we  founded 
the  "  Ecole  de  Mars :  "  '  we  select  out  of  each  district  six  boys 
from  sixteen  to  seventeen  and  a  half  years  old  "among  the 
children  of  sans-culolUs ;"  we  s\immon  them  to  Paris,  "to 
receive  there,  through  a  revolutionary  education,  whatever 
belongs  to  the  knowledge  and  habits  of  a  republican  soldier. 
They  are  schooled   in  fraternity,  in  discipline,  in  frugality,  in 

1  M;i/..  ii«v.,n,.    riintiiglioia,"  by  S»ini-Jusl,) 
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good  habits,  in  love  of  country  and  in  detestation  ol  kings." 
Three  or  four  thousand  young  people  are  lodged  at  the  Sab- 
Ions,  "  in  a  palisaded  enclosure,  the  intervals  of  which  are 
guarded  by  chevaux  def  rises  and  sentinels."'  We  put  them  into 
tents  ;  we  feed  ihem  with  bran  bread,  rancid  pork,  water  and 
vinegar ;  we  drill  them  in  the  use  of  arms  ;  we  march  them  out 
on  national  holidays  and  stimulate  them  with  patriotic  ha- 
rangues.— Suppose  all  Frenchmen  educated  in  such  a  school ; 
the  habits  they  acquire  in  youth  will  persist  in  the  adult,  and,  in 
each  adult  we  shall  find  the  sobriety,  energy  and  patriotism 
of  a  Spartan  or  Roman. 

Already,  under  the  pressure  of  our  decrees,  civism  affects 
customs,  and  there  are  manifest  signs,  on  all  sides,  of  public  re- 
generation. "  The  French  people,"  says  Robespierre,  "  seem  to 
have  outstripped  the  rest  of  humanity,  by  two  thousand  years  ; 
one  might  be  tempted  to  regard  them,  living  amongst  them,  as  a 
different  species.  In  the  rest  of  Europe,  a  ploughman,  an  artisan, 
is  an  animal  formed  for  the  pleasures  of  a  noble  ;  in  France, 
the  nobles  are  trying  to  transform  themselves  into  plough- 
men and  artisans,  but  do  not  succeed  in  obtaining  that  honor."  * 
Life  in  all  directions  is  gradually  assuming  democratic  forms. 
Wealthy  prisoners  are  prohibited  from  purchasing  delicacies,  or 
procuring  special  conveniences  ;  they  eat  along  with  the  poor 
prisoners  the  same  ration,  at  the  common  mess.*  Bakers  have 
orders  to  make  but  one  quality  of  bread,  the  brown  bread  called 
equality  bread,  and,  to  obtain  his  ration,  each  person  must 
place  himself  in  line  with  the  rest  of  the  crowd.     On  holidays* 

z  Langlou,  "  Souvenirs  de  1*  Ecole  de  Man/' 

a  Buchez  et  Roux,  xxxii.,  355.    (Report  by  Robespierre,  Flor^al  18,  year  IT.) 

3  MoniteuryXHm.^yalb.  (Meeting  of  the  Commune^  Brumaire  iz,  year  II.)  The  com- 
missary announces  that,  at  Fontainebleau  and  other  places,  **  he  has  established  the  system 
of  equality  in  the  prisons  and  places  of  confinement,  where  the  rich  and  the  poor  partake  of 
the  same  food.'* — Ibid.^  aio.  (Meeting  of  the  Jacobins,  Vend^miaire  99,  year  II.  Speech  by 
Laplanche  on  his  mission  to  Gers.)  **  Priests  had  every  comfort  in  their  secluded  retreats  ; 
the  sans-cuhttes  in  the  prisons  slept  on  straw.  The  former  provided  me  with  mattresses 
for  the  latter." — Ibid.^  xviii.,  445.  (Meeting  of  the  Convention,  Brumaire  a6,  year  II.) 
*'  The  C>)nvention  decrees  that  the  food  of  persons  kept  in  places  of  confinement  shall  be 
simple  and  the  same  for  all,  the  rich  paying  for  the  poor." 

4  Archives  Nationales.  (AF.II.,  37,  ord^of  Lequinio,  Saintes,  Nivose  x,  year  II.)  "  Citi- 
cens  generally  in  all  communes,  are  requested  to  celebrate  the  day  of  the  decade  by  a  frater- 
nal banquet  which,  served  without  luxury  or  display  .  .  .  will  render  the  man  bowed 
down  with  fatigue  insensible  to  hb  forlorn  condition;  which  will  fill  the  soul  of  the  poor  and 
unfortunate  with  the  sentiment  of  social  equality  and  raise  man  up  to  the  full  sense  of  his 
dignity;  which  will  suppress  with  the  rich  man  the  slightest  feeling  of  pride  and  extinguish 
in  the  public  functionary  all  germs  of  haughtiness  and  aristocracy." 
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everybody  will  bring  his  provisions  down  Into  the  street  and 
eat  as  one  family  with  his  neighbor;  on  the  d^cadi.ail  are 
to  sing  and  dance  together,  pell-mell,  in  the  temple  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  The  decrees  of  the  Convention  and  the  orders 
of  the  represent  a  tivL's  impose  the  republican  cockade  on 
women  ;  public  o])iiiion  and  example  impose  on  men  the  cos- 
tume and  appearmue  of  sans-culolies  ;  we  see  even  "swells" 
wearing  mustaches,  long  hair,  re''  '■'"  "est  and  heavy  wooden 
shoes.'    Nobody  i.:Uls  a  person  I  or  Madamt  ;  the  only 

titles  allowed  arij  citoyrn  and  citoye,  lile  tlitt  and  Owu  is  the 

general  rule,  Rjdc  familiarity  taKcs  me  place  of  monarchical 
politeness  ;  all  greet  each  other  as  equals  and  comrades.  There 
is  now  only  one  tone,  one  style,  one  language  ;  revolutionary 
forms  constitute  ilie  tissue  of  speech,  as  well  as  of  written  dis- 
course ;  thought  now  seems  to  consist  entirely  of  our  ideas  and 
phrases.  All  names  are  transformed,  those  of  months  and  of 
days,  those  of  places  and  of  monuments,  baptismal  names  and 
names  of  families  ;  Si.  Denis  has  become  Franciade  ;  Peter 
Gaspard  is  converted  into  Anaxagoras,  and  Antoine-Louis  into 
Brutus  ;  Leroi,  the  deputy,  calls  himself  Laloi,  and  Leroy,  the 
jurist,  calls  himself  August-Tenth. — By  dint  of  thus  shaping 
the  exterior  we  reach  the  interior,  and  through  outward  civism 
we  prepare  internal  civism.  Both  are  obligatory,  but  the  latter 
much  more  so  than  the  former  ;  for  that  is  the  fundamental 
principle,'  the  mainspring  which  sustains  and  impels  a  demo- 


I  An.'hivis  Nallnnales,  AF,I1.,  >>„  iS  (Ac)  of  Flor«.-il  i;,  year  II.)    "  The  Commiiicc  of 

IJL-nn  haliiKi  and  ihe  ghanclcr  ul  tlie  Rcvuliiiion.''— /j'i'rf.,  (A«  of  Praira1i.yuTll.)far 
rpgravinir  anJ  cuLorLnic  Iwenly  Ihnusanil  iQiprHuoiis  of  lhod»ign  for  aciTil  iinifonn,  and 
Kit  ihDu>;and  imprcmioiii  of  the  thm  dcnigiu  for  a  military,  jvdicialand  kguLative  uniform. 
9  lliuzlici  cl  Knui.  »<i.,  971.  (Report  by  Roticsi^eTTi,  Pluvtou  1,  yur  II.)  "  ThU 
lulilime  princi(de  supponcfl  a  prrferuncc  for  public  iiHCTCrrit  over  all  privote  interest!  \  from 
whicli  It  fellows  that  the  love  of  country  4uppov!i  a^iin.  or  producer,  ^  the  virtues."  "A& 
theeisencGnl  a  teiiuhlicorot  denintracy  iiequalily,  it  tollmrslhal  love  of  (.-ounlry  neces- 
urily  cmniirisin  a  love  of  equality."  "The  soul  of  the  Kepublic  is  virtue,  erjuali I y,"— 
Lavalelle,  "  Meinnim."  i..  154.     iNarraled  by  .Madame  Lavaletle.)      She  wai  conipclkd 

lieaieil  by  my  asoeiales.  the  low  women  of  the  quarter;  the  dauKhier  of  an  tmigit,  of  a 
marquU,  nrnl  .in  impri-mcd  mother.  nuKhl  nut  in  be  allowed  the  honor  of  (heir  company; 

kourri  St.  Cerrnuin."     1'he  prevailing  diigmatiini  has  a  singular  effect  with  simple-minded 
peojile.    (Archives  Nalioniles,  AF.  II.,  ij;,  petition  of  [Jisule  Ricslet.  servant  10  cilitcn 

lie  S.ifety.    she  begs  ciliicn  Gamerin  toinlerest  himself  ia  olniiBiiit  her  freedom.    She  will 
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cratic  and  popular  government.  "  It  is  impossible  to  apply  the 
social  contract  if  everybody  does  not  scrupulously  observe  the 
first  clause  of  it,  namely,  the  complete  surrender  of  himself  to 
the  community  ;  everybody,  then,  must  give  himself  up  entirely, 
not  only  actually  but  heartily,  and  devote  himself  to  the  public 
weal,  which  public  weal  is  the  regeneration  of  man  as  we  have 
defined  it.  The  veritable  citizen  is  he  who  thus  marches  along 
with  us.  With  him,  as  with  us,  abstract  truths  of  philosophy 
control  the  conscience  and  govern  the  will.  He  starts  with  our 
articles  of  faith  and  follows  them  out  to  the  end ;  he  derives 
from  them  all  the  consequences  which  we  derive  from  them  ; 
he  endorses  our  acts,  he  recites  our  creed,  he  observes  our  dis- 
cipline, he  is  a  believing  and  practicing  Jacobin,  an  orthodox 
Jacobin,  unsullied,  and  without  taint  of  heresy  or  schism. 
Never  does  he  swerve  to  the  left  toward  exaggeration,  nor  to  the 
right  toward  toleration  ;  without  haste  or  delay  he  travels  along 
on  the  narrow,  steep  and  straight  path  which  we  have  marked 
out  for  him  ;  this  is  the  pathway  of  reason,  for,  as  there  is  but 
one  reason,  there  is  but  one  pathway.  Let  no  one  swerve  from 
the  line  ;  there  are  abysses  on  each  side  of  it.  Let  us  follow  our 
guides,  men  of  principles,  the  pure,  especially  Couthon,  Saint- 
Just  and  Robespierre ;  they  are  choice  specimens,  all  cast  in  the 
true  mould,  and  it  is  this  unique  and  rigid  mould  in  which  all 
French  men  are  to  be  recast. 


devote  her  life  to  praying  to  the  Supreme  Being  for  him,  since  he  will  redeem  her  life.  He 
is  to  furnish  her,  moreover,  with  the  means  for  espousing  a  future  husband,  a  genuine  repub- 
Ucan,  by  whom  she  is  pregnant,  and  who  would  not  allow  her  to  entertain  any  idea  of 
fanatical  capers. 


CHAPTER  n. 

I.   RetroKTwIe  focccptiosaf  IheSi 
State  and  th»l  of  insiqnirj-.— 
ety- — DiBeroKe  ic  ciruEiattaaeia. — H 
Ctxadenrt    aixl  i;s   C 
indiTidDjJ  of  to-d;ir  r 

Addnktcai  mctirti  is  r^.i-zirm  done  laocrof  ikcdecl^  pnt^a 

and   na'.nic  of   the   amiiiatj. — 1  ■  and  satvic  of   ll»  modera 

Stale  —Id   fnnctv^Tj.    rigbts     nd  laatv — IV.  T— [*.A—    ]o  ^oo     ~ 
Iimt&  —  Pircedecu    ir-.j    msoos    lol   ks    pRMBMo^ — V.    Dftm    i 
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faror  of  frccdc-m  of  :icioD- — Cbancter,  in  geaaal,  of  the  iDdmdiial  nun. — 
Modem  coropHcaiions. — ^~l.  Indinct  commoo  intnesL — This  tiumbla  in 
the  n05i  ecc-noirical  and  moa  prodoctive  empJaymcnt  of  spontantoos 
forces. — DiSeimte  brtK«n  volaotary  labor  and  foic*d  labor. — Soortes  of 
nun's  sponlancoos  action. — Conditions  of  thnr  eoerg^-,  vorkand  pcoducts. — 
'Motives  for  lear;r,g  ibem  uader  peiMinai  ci>nlrol.^Ejtent  of  the  pri rale 
domaiD. —  IndiiidiiaJs  ToJuDlarily  ei:erd  iu — Wbal  Uiey  leave  to  \he  xale. — 
Obligalory  funcdon*  of  the  Sute.— Opuonal  functions  of  the  Stale  — 
VII.  FabfiatioD  of  fjxiii  instnuDenlalJlics. — .\ppiJcabon  of  l?us  prin- 
dple.— Ho"  all  kinds  of  nseful  laborere  are  formed.  —  Respect  for 
qxmtaiieous  soorce;.  tbe  Ci«cntial  and  adequate  conditim. — ObUga- 
lion  of  tbe  Siale  to  respect  these. — The)'  drv  up  nhen  it  iDonopo- 
Hzes  tbem- — The  aim  of  Pa-.riotism — The  aim  of  other  liberal  dispo- 
ntions. — Itnpoireiishmcnt  otal!  the  productive  faculties.  —  Desmictive  effect 
of  the  Jacobio  n^em.  VIII.  Comparison  beLween  despotisms. — Philip  II 
and  LouiiXIV.— Cronnrell  and  Frederic  the  Hreal.— Peter  the  Great  and 
the  Sultans. — Proportions  of  the  weight  they  sustain  and  the  forces  they  con- 
trol.— Disproportion  between  the  Jacobins*  attempt  to  raise  this  weight  and 
their  forces, — Follv  of  their  undcrtating. — Phvsical  force  the  only  govern- 
mental force  thev  possess. — They  are  compelled  to  ciercise  it. — They  are 
compelled  lo  abuse  it. — Chaiaclcr  of  their  goTeromect. — Cbaiacter  requisite 
in  tbcir  leaders. 

The  logical  creation  of  a  curtailed  type  of  humanitj%  the  effort 
to  adapt  the  living  man  to  this  tjT)e,  the  interference  of  pubHc 
authority  in  every  branch  of  public  endeavor,  restrictions  put 
upon  labor,  exchanges  and  property,  upon  the  family  and  edu- 
cation, upon  worship,  habits,  customs  and  sentiments,  the  sacri- 
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fice  of  the  individual  to  the  community,  the  omnipotence  of 
the  State — such  is  the  Jacobin  theory.  None  could  be  more 
retrograde  ;  for  the  modern  man  is  made  to  revert  back  to  social 
forms  which,  for  eighteen  centuries,  he  had  already  passed 
through  and  left  behind  him. — During  the  historical  era  pre- 
ceding our  own,  and  especially  in  the  old  Greek  or  Latin  cities, 
in  Rome  and  Sparta,  which  the  Jacobins  take  for  their  models,* 
human  society  was  shaped  after  the  pattern  of  an  army  or  con- 
vent. In  a  convent  as  in  an  army,  one  idea,  absorbing  and 
unique,  predominates  :  the  aim  of  the  monk  is  to  please  God 
at  any  sacrifice  ;  the  soldier  makes  every  sacrifice  to  obtain  a 
victory ;  accordingly,  each  renounces  every  other  desire  and 
entirely  abandons  himself,  the  monk  to  his  rules  and  the  soldier 
to  his  drill.  In  like  manner,  in  the  antique  world,  two  preoccu- 
pations were  of  supreme  importance.  In  the  first  place,  the 
city  had  its  gods  who  were  both  its  founders  and  protectors  :  it 
was  therefore  obliged  to  worship  these  in  the  most  reverent  and 
particular  manner  ;  otherwise,  they  abandoned  it ;  the  neglect 
of  any  insignificant  rite  might  offend  them  and  ruin  it.  In  the 
second  place,  there  was  incessant  warfare,  and  the  rights  of  war 
were  atrocious  ;  on  a  city  being  taken  every  citizen  might 
expect  to  be  killed  or  maimed,  or  sold  at  auction,  and  see  his 
children  and  wife  knocked  down  to  the  highest  bidder.*  In 
short,  the  antique  city,  with  its  acropolis  of  temples  and  its 
fortified  citadel  surrounded  by  implacable  and  threatening 
enemies,  resembles  for  us  the  institution  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  on  their  rocks  at  Rhodes  or  Malta,  a  religious  and  mili- 
tary confraternity  encamped  around  a  church. — Liberty,  under 
such  conditions,  is  out  of  the  question  :  public  convictions  are 
too  imperious  ;  public  danger  is  too  great.  With  this  pressure 
upon  him,  and  thus  hampered,  the  individual  gives  himself  up 
to  the  community,  which  takes  full  possession  of  him,  because, 
to  maintain  its  own  existence,  it  needs  the  whole  man.  Hence- 
forth, no  one  may  develop  apart  and  for  himself  ;  no  one  may 
act  or  think  except  within  fixed  lines.  The  type  of  man  is  dis- 
f 

z  Buchez  et  Roux,  xxxii.,  354.  (Speech  by  Robespierre  in  the  Convention,  Flor£aI  z8, 
year  II.)    **  Sparta  gleams  like  a  flash  of  lightning  amidst  profoundest  darkness." 

9  Milos  taken  by  the  Athenians  ;  Thebes,  after  Alexander's  victory  ;  Corinth,  after  its 
capture  by  the  Romans. — In  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Plateans,  who  surrender  at  discre- 
tion, are  put  to  death.  Nidas  is  murdered  in  cold  blood  after  his  defeat  in  Sicfly.  The 
prtsoDers  at  ^gos-Potamos  have  thdr  thumbs  cut  off. 
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linctly  and  cleat]y  marked  out,  if  not  logically  at  least  tra- 
ditionally ;  each  life,  as  well  as  each  portion  of  each  life  must 
conform  to  tliis  ivpe  ;  otherwise  public  securily  is  compro- 
mised :  any  falling  off  io  gymnastic  educaiioa  weakens  the 
army  ;  passing  iIk'  images  of  the  gods  and  neglecting  the  usual 
libalion  draws  down  celestial  vengeance  on  the  city.  Conse- 
quently, to  prevent  ail  deviations,  the  Siaie,  absolute  masier, 
exercises  unlimited  Jurisdiction  ;  no  freedom  whatever  is  left  to 
the  individual,  no  i)ortion  of  himself  is  reserved  to  himself,  no 
sheltered  corner  .igainsl  the  strong  hand  of  public  force,  neither 
his  possessions,  his  children,  his  personality,  his  opinions  or 
his  conscience,'  If,  on  voting  days,  he  shares  in  th*  sov- 
ereignty, he  is  a  sulgect  all  the  rest  of  the  year,  trcn  to  bis  pri- 
vate sentiments.  Rome,  to  serve  these  ends,  had  two  censors  ; 
one  of  the  archons  of  Athens  was  inquisitor  of  the  faith  ;  Soc- 
rates was  put  Io  dtaih  "  for  not  believing  in  the  gods  in  which 
the  cily  believed.'" — In  reality,  not  only  in  Greece  and  io 
Rome,  but  in  Egypt,  in  China,  in  India,  in  Persia,  in  Judea,  in 
Mexico,  in  Peru,  during  the  first  stages  of  civilisation,'  the 
principle  of  human  communities  is  stiil  that  of  animal  associa- 
tions :  the  individual  bi;Ionf;s  to  his  community  the  same  as 
the  bee  to  its  hive  and  the  ant  to  its  ant-hill  :  he  is  simply  an 
organ  within  an  organism.  Under  diverse  forms  and  in  diverse 
apjilications  authoritative  socialism  alone  prevails. 

It  is  just  the  opposite  in  modem  society  ;  what  was  once  the 
rule  has  now  become  the  exception  ;  the  antique  system  sur- 
vives only  in  temporary  associations,  like  that  of  an  army,  or 
in  special  associations,  as  in  a  convent.  The  individual  has 
I'bcrated  hmself  bv  degree     and    from  century  to  centun    he 
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has  extended  his  domain ;  the  two  chains  which  once  bound 
him  fast  to  the  community,  are  broken  or  become  loosened. — 
In  the  first  place,  public  power  has  ceased  to  consist  of  a 
militia  protecting  a  cult.  Through  the  institution  of  Christian- 
ity, civil  society  and  religious  society  have  become  two  distinct 
empires,  Christ  himself  having  separated  the  two  jurisdictions  ; 
"  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's,  and  unto 
God  the  things  that  are  God's."  On  the  other  hand,  through 
the  rise  of  Protestantism,  the  great  Christian  Church  is  split 
into  numerous  sects  which,  unable  to  destroy  each  other,  have 
been  so  compelled  to  live  together  that  the  State,  even  when 
preferring  one  of  them,  has  found  it  necessary  to  tolerate  the 
others.  Finally,  through  the  development  of  Protestantism, 
philosophy  and  the  sciences,  speculative  beliefs  have  multi- 
plied ;  there  are  almost  as  many  faiths  now-a-days  as  there  are 
thinking  men,  and,  as  thinking  men  are  becoming  daily  more 
numerous,  opinions  are  daily  becoming  more  numerous,  so  that, 
if  the  State  should  try  to  impose  any  one  of  these  on 
society,  this  would  excite  opposition  from  an  infinity 
of  others ;  hence  the  wisdom  of  the  State  is  found,  first,  in 
remaining  neutral,  and,  next,  in  acknowledging  that  it  is 
not  qualified  to  interfere. — In  the  second  place,  war  has  become 
less  frequent  and  less  destructive  because  men  have  not  so 
many  motives  for  waging  it,  nor  the  same  motives  to  push  it  to 
the  same  extremes.  Formerly,  war  was  the  main  source  of 
wealth  ;  through  victories  man  acquired  slaves,  subjects  and 
tributaries  ;  he  turned  these  to  the  best  account ;  he  leisurely 
enjoyed  their  forced  labor.  Nothing  of  this  kind  is  seen  now- 
a-days  ;  people  no  longer  think  of  providing  themselves  with 
human  cattle  ;  they  have  discovered  that,  of  all  animals,  these 
are  the  most  troublesome,  the  least  productive,  and  the  most 
dangerous.  Comforts  and  security  are  obtained  much  more 
readily  through  free  labor  and  machinery ;  the  great  object 
now  is  not  to  conquer,  but  to  produce  and  interchange.  Every 
day,  man,  pressing  forward  more  eagerly  in  civil  careers,  is  less 
disposed  to  put  up  with  any  obstacle  that  interferes  with  his 
aims  ;-if  he  still  consents  to  be  a  soldier  it  is  not  to  become  an 
invader,  but  to  provide  against  invasion.  Meanwhile,  war  has 
become  more  scientific  and,  through  the  complications  of  its 
machinery,  more  costly  ;  the  State  can  no  longer  call  out  and 
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enlist  for  life  every  able-bodied  maa  without  ruining  itself,  nor 
put  too  many  obsiai  Its  in  the  way  of  thai  free  industry  which, 
through  taxation,  [irovides  for  its  expenses;  however  short- 
sighted the  Stsic  [n.iy  be,  it  consults  civil  intcresis,  even  in  its 
military  interest. — Thus,  of  the  two  nets,  in  the  toils  of  which  it 
has  enveloped  ;ill  human  activity,  one  is  rent  asunder  and  the 
Other  has  relaxed  its  meshes.  There  is  no  longer  any  reason  for 
ihe  individual  need  not 
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making  the  community  omn'i 
alienate  himself  entirely ; 
reserve  to  himsi-lf  a  part  of 
sign  a  social  contract,  you 
this  reservation. 


without  inconvenience, 
d,  if  now  called  upon  to 
ire  that  he  would  make 


n. 


Outward  circumstances,  indeed,  are  not  only  changed,  but 
the  very  depths  of  the  soul  are  changed  ;  the  breast  of  man  is 
animated  by  a  sentiment  which  is  repugnant  to  antique  stipu- 
lations.— Undcubledly,  in  extreme  cases  and  under  the  press- 
ure of  brutal  necessity  I  may,  without  special  instructions  and 
for  a  time,  give  the  Slate  my  signature  in  blank.  But,  never, 
with  a  full  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms,  will  I 
sign  away  in  good  faith  the  complete  and  permanent  abandon- 
ment of  myself :  it  would  be  against  iottscunce  and  honor,  which 
two  possessions  are  not  to  be  alienated.  My  honor  and  my 
conscience  are  not  to  go  out  of  my  keeping  ;  I  am  their  sole 
guardian  and  depositary  ;  I  would  not  even  entrust  them  lo  my 
father, — Both  these  terms  are  new  and  express  two  concep- 
tions unknown  lo  the  ancients,'  both  being  of  profound  import 
and  of  infinite  reach.  Through  them,  like  a  bud  separated 
from  its  stem  and  taking  root  apart,  the  individual  has  separated 
himself  from  the  primitive  l}ody,  clan,  family,  caste  or  city  in 
which  he  has  lived  indistinguishable  and  lost  in  the  crowd ;  he 
has  ceased  to  be  an  organ  and  appendage  ;  he  has  l)ecome  a 
personality. — The    first    of   these  conceptions    is  of  Christian 
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origin  and  the  second  of  feudal  origin ;  both,  following  each 
other  and  conjoined,  measure  the  enormous  distance  which 
separates  an  antique  soul  from  a  modern  soul. 

Alone,  in  the  presence  of  God,  the  Christian  feels  every  tie 
dissolving  like  wax  that  binds  him  to  the  group  around  him  ; 
he  stands  face  to  face  with  the  Great  Judge,  and  this  infallible 
judge  sees  all  souls  as  they  are,  not  confusedly  and  in  masses, 
but  distinctly  and  each  by  itself.  At  the  bar  of  this  tribunal 
no  one  is  answerable  for  another ;  each  answers  for  himself 
alone  ;  one  is  responsible  only  for  one's  acts.  But  those  acts 
are  of  infinite  consequence,  for  the  soul,  redeemed  by  the  blood 
of  a  God,  is  of  infinite  price  ;  hence,  according  as  it  has  or  has 
not  profited  by  the  divine  sacrifice,  so  will  the  reward  or  pun- 
ishment be  infinite  ;  at  the  final  judgment,  an  eternity  of  tor- 
ment or  bliss  opens  before  it.  All  other  interests  vanish  along- 
side of  an  interest  of  such  vast  disproportion ;  thenceforth, 
righteousness  is  the  most  serious  of  all  aims,  not  in  the  eyes  of 
man,  but  of  God,  and  again,  day  after  day,  the  soul  renews 
within  itself  that  tragic  questioning  in  which  the  Judge  inter- 
rogates and  the  sinner  responds. — Through  this  dialogue, 
which  has  been  going  on  for  eighteen  centuries,  and  which  is 
yet  to  continue,  conscience  has  grown  more  and  more  sensitive, 
and  man  has  conceived  the  idea  of  absolute  justice.  Whether 
this  is  vested  in  an  all-powerful  master,  or  whether  it  is  a  self- 
existent  truth,  like  mathematical  truths,  in  no  wise  takes  away 
from  its  sacredness  nor,  consequently,  from  its  authority.  It 
commands  with  a  superior  voice  and  its  commands  must  be 
obeyed,  cost  what  it  will :  there  are  strict  duties  to  which 
every  man  is  rigorously  bound.  No  pledge  may  relieve  him  of 
these  duties  ;  if  not  fulfilled  because  he  has  given  contrary 
pledges  he  is  no  less  culpable  on  this  account,  and  besides,  he 
is  culpable  for  having  pledged  himself  ;  the  pledging  of  him- 
self to  crimes  was  in  itself  a  crime.  His  fault  thus  appears  to 
him  twofold,  and  the  inward  prick  galls  him  twice  instead  of 
once.  Hence,  the  more  sensitive  the  conscience,  the  greater 
its  repugnance  to  self-abdication  ;  it  repels  in  advance  any  pact 
tending  to  wrong-doing,  and  refuses  to  give  to  men  the  right  of 
imposing  remorse. 

At  the  same  time  another  sentiment  has  arisen,  not  less 
precious  and  still  more  energetic,  more  human  and  more  effica- 
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cious.     Solitar)'  in  his  stronghold,  the  feudal  chiefuin,  at  the 
head  o(  his  band,  rould  depend  on  nobody  but  himself,  for  a 


then  exist.  It  was  necessary  that  he 
iL-lf,  and,  indeed,  over-protect  himself ;  who- 
c:il  and  military  society  in  which  he  lived, 
i.'si  encroachment,  or  left  unpunished  the 
:o  insult,  was  regarded  as  weak  or  craven 
;  a  prey  ;  one  had  to  be  proud-spirited  under 
And  do  this  a  difficult  task  for 

overeign,  with  no  equals 
ique  being  of  i 


public  force  did 
should  protec.1  \\\\ 
ever,  in  ihe  a.i-u.  i 
allowed  the  sll^^l 
slightest  approach 
and  at  once  Ucaii 
penally  of  dejih, 
him.  Sole  projiiit-tor  and 
or  peers  on  his  domain,  he 

superior  kind,  and  dispropo  _.>  ith  every  one  else.'  Hence 
his  soliloquising  during  the  Iol^  hours  of  a  dreary  soli- 
tude, which  soliloquy  has  lasted  for  nine  centuries.'  Thus, 
in  his  own  eyes,  his  person  and  all  that  depends  on  him 
arc  inviolable  ;  rather  than  tolerate  the  slightest  infnngeraent 
on  his  jirerogatives  he  will  dare  all  and  sacrifice  all'  A  proud 
sensibility  {orgueit  exall/)  is  the  best  of  sentinels  lo  protect  a 
right  ;  for,  not  only  docs  it  mount  guard  over  the  right  to  pre- 
serve it,  but,  again,  and  especially,  for  its  own  satisfaction  ;  the 
imagination  has  conceived  a  character  which  befits  the  rank, 
and  this  cliaracter  the  man  im])oses  on  himself  as  a  password. 
Henceforth,  he  not  only  forces  the  respect  of  others,  but  he 
respects  himself ;  he  possesses  the  sentiment  of  honor,  a  gener- 
ous self-esteem  which  makes  him  regard  himself  as  noble  and 
incapable  of  doing  anything  mean.  In  discriminating  between 
his  actions,  he  may  err  ;  fashion  or  vanity  may  sometimes  lead 
him  too  far,  or  lead  him  astray,  either  on  the  path  of  reckless- 
ness or  on  that  of  puerility  ;  his  point  of  honor  may  be  fixed  in 
the  wrong  direction.  But,  in  sum,  and  thanks  to  this  being  a  fixed 
point,  he  will  maintain  himself  erect  even  under  an  absolute 
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monarchy,  under  a  Philip  II.  in  Spain,  under  a  Louis  XIV.  in 
France,  under  a  Frederic  II.  in  Prussia.  From  the  feudal 
baron  or  gentleman  of  the  court  to  the  modem  gentleman,  thia 
tradition  persists  and  descends  from  story  to  story  down  to  the 
lowest  social  substratum  :  to-day,  every  man  of  spirit,  the 
bourgeois,  the  peasant,  the  workman,  has  his  point  of  honor 
like  the  noble.  He  likewise,  in  spite  of  the  social  encroach- 
ments that  gain  on  him,  reserves  to  himself  his  private  nook,  a 
sort  of  moral  stronghold  wherein  he  preserves  his  faiths,  his 
opinions,  his  affections,  his  obligations  as  son,  husband  and 
father;  it  is  the  sacred  treasury  of  his  innermost  being.  This 
stronghold  belongs  to  him  alone  ;  no  one,  even  in  the  name  of 
the  public,  has  a  right  to  enter  it ;  to  surrender  it  would  be 
cowardice  ;  rather  than  give  up  its  keys  he  would  die  in  the 
breach  ; '  when  this  militant  sentiment  of  honor  is  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  conscience  it  becomes  virtue  itself.' — Such  are,  in 
these  days,  the  two  master  ideas  of  our  European  morality.* 
Through  the  former  the  individual  recognises  duties  from 
which  nothing  can  exempt  him  ;  through  the  latter,  he  claims 
rights  of  which  nothing  can  deprive  him  :  our  civilization  has 
vegetated  from  these  two  roots,  and  still  vegetates.  Consider 
the  depth  and  extent  of  the  historical  soil  in  which  they  pene- 
trate, and  you  may  judge  of  their  vigor.  Consider  the  height 
and  unlimited  growth  of  the  trees  which  they  nourish,  and  you 
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may  judge  of  their  healthiness.  Evetywhere  else,  one  or  the 
other  having  i.iilcd.  in  China,  in  the  Roman  Empire,  in  Islam- 
ism,  the  sap  iijs  dried  downward  and  ihe  tree  has  become 
stunted,  or  \\-^^  f^ilitrn.  Throagh  them  dui  civilisation  lives  and 
keeps  on  groivm^  ;  they  give  substance  to  its  noblest  branches, 
to  its  best  fruiis  ;  their  human  offshoots  are  more  or  less  beauti- 
ful, according  ,is  thi.-  sap  which  reaches  them  is  more  or  less  pure, 
and  these  the  Jiicobin  axe  s~-*  ut  away.     It  is  the  modem 

man,  who  is  niilhcr  Chines*  ique,  nor  Mussulman,  nor 

negro,  nor  sav.igi,-,  the  man  n  y  Christian  edncation  and 
taking  refuge  in  his  conscicace  iu  in  a  sanctuary,  the  man 
formed  by  feudal  education  and  entrenched  behind  his  honor 
as  in  a  fortress,  whose  sanctuary  and  stronghold  the  ne»'  social 
contract  bids  him  surrender. 

Now,  in  this  democracy  founded  on  the  preponderance  of 
numbers,  into  whose  hands  am  I  required  to  make  this  surren- 
der?— Theoretically,  to  the  community,  that  is  to  say,  to  a 
crowd  in  which  an  anonymous  impulse  is  the  substitute  for  in- 
dividual judgment ;  in  which  action  becomes  impersonal  because 
it  is  collective  ;  in  which  nobody  acknowledges  responsibility  ; 
in  which  I  am  borne  along  like  a  grain  of  sand  in  a  whirlwind  ; 
in  which  all  sorts  of  outrages  are  condoned  beforehand  for 
reasons  of  state  :  practically,  to  the  plurality  of  voices  counted 
by  heads,  to  a  majority  which,  over-excited  by  the  struggle  for 
mastery,  will  abuse  its  victory  and  wrong  the  minority  to  which 
I  may  belong  ;  to  a  provisional  majority  which,  sooner  or  later, 
will  be  replaced  by  another,  so  that  if  I  am  to-day  oppressor  I 
am  sure  of  being  oppressed  to-morrow  ;  still  more  particularly, 
to  six  or  seven  hundred  representatives,  among  whom  I  am 
called  upon  to  choose  but  one.  To  elect  this  unique  manda- 
tory 1  have  but  one  vote  among  ten  thousand  ;  and  in  helping 
to  elect  him  I  am  only  the  ten-thousandth  ;  I  do  not  even  count 
for  a  ten-ihousandth  in  electing  the  others.  And  it  is  these  six 
or  seven  hundred  strangers  to  me  to  whom  I  give  full  power  to 
decide  for  me — note  the  expression  full  power — which  means 
unlimited  power,  not  alone  over  my  possessions  and  life,  but, 
again,  over  my  conscience,  with  all  its  powers  combined  ;  that 
is  to  say,  with  powers  much  more  extensive  than  those  I  confer 
separately  on  ten  persons  in  whom  I  place  the  most  confidence 
— to  my  legal  adviser  who  looks  after  my  fortune,  to  the  teacher 
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of  my  children,  to  the  physician  who  cares  for  my  health,  to  the 
confessor  who  directs  my  conscience,  to  friends  who  are  to  serve 
as  executors  of  my  last  will  and  testament,  to  seconds  in  a  duel 
who  decide  on  my  life,  on  the  waste  of  my  blood  and  who  guard 
my  honor.  Without  reference  to  the  deplorable  farce,  so  often 
played  around  the  ballot-box,  or  to  the  forced  and  spurious 
elections  which  put  a  contrary  interpretation  on  public  senti- 
ment, or  to  the  official  fictions  by  which,  actually  at  this  mo- 
ment, a  few  fanatics  and  madmen,  who  represent  nobody  but 
themselves,  assume  to  represent  the  nation,  measure  what  de- 
gree of  confidence  I  may  have,  even  after  honest  elections,  in 
mandatories  who  are  thus  chosen  ! — Frequently,  I  have  voted 
for  the  defeated  candidate  ;  in  which  case  I  am  represented  by 
the  other  whom  I  did  not  want  for  a  representative.  In  voting 
for  the  elected  candidate,  I  did  it  because  I  knew  of  no  better 
one,  and  because  his  opponent  seemed  to  me  worse.  And  even 
him  I  have  seen  only  half  the  time,  at  odd  moments  ;  I  scarcely 
knew  more  of  him  than  the  color  of  his  coat,  the  tone  of  his 
voice,  and  the  way  he  has  of  thumping  his  breast.  All  I  know 
of  him  is  through  his  "platform,"  vague  and  declamatory, 
through  editorials,  and  through  drawing-room,  cofifee-house,  or 
street  gossip.  His  title  to  my  confidence  is  of  the  flimsiest  and 
shallowest  kind ;  there  is  nothing  to  substantiate  to  me  his 
integrity  or  competency ;  he  has  no  diploma,  and  no  one  to 
indorse  him  like  the  preceptor  ;  he  has  no  guarantee  from  the 
incorporation  to  which  he  belongs,  like  the  physician,  the  priest 
or  the  lawyer ;  with  certificates  of  character  such  as  he  has  I 
should  hesitate  in  engaging  a  domestic.  And  all  the  more  be- 
cause the  class  from  which  I  am  obliged  to  take  him  is  almost 
always  that  of  politicians,  a  suspicious  class,  especially  in  coun- 
tries in  which  universal  suffrage  prevails  ;  for,  this  class  is  not 
recruited  among  the  most  independent,  the  ablest,  and  the  most 
honest,  but  among  voluble,  scheming  men  and  zealous  charla- 
tans, who,  having  failed  in  private  careers  for  lack  of  charac- 
ter, in  situations  where  one  is  watched  too  closely  and  too  nicely 
weighed  in  the  balance,  have  fallen  back  on  vicious  courses  in 
which  the  want  of  scrupulousness  and  discretion  is  a  force 
instead  of  a  weakness  ;  to  their  indelicacy  and  impudence  the 
doors  of  a  public  career  stand  wide  open. — Such  is  the  august 
I>ersonage  into  whose  hands,  according  to  the  theory,  I  am  called 
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I  sDrrCTMiei  mr  wiB,  Bf  wiB  in  Ul 
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to  retain  foe  himself  sotnc  hb  tndependeace  ;  but 

novherc  cb«  »i;i  he  cede  Sb  L     K.  in  ercty  modeni 

constitution  \he  dootain  of  tb  g^*'  (°  ^  Itnnled.  it  is  in 

modem  denii}<.racT  that  it^  :  ntost  reattided. 

XIL 

Let  OS  try  to  define  these  limits. — After  the  tunnoil  of  inva- 
sions and  conquest,  at  the  height  of  social  disintegration, 
amidst  the  combats  daily  occurring  between  private  parties, 
there  arose  in  ever^-  European  community  ^ public  f^'rct,  which 
force,  lasting  for  centuries,  still  persists  in  our  day.  How  it 
was  organised,  through  what  early  stages  of  violence  it  passed, 
through  what  accidents  and  struggles,  and  into  whose  hands  it 
is  now  entrusted,  whether  temporarily  or  forever,  whatever  the 
laws  of  its  transmission,  whether  by  inheritance  or  election,  is 
of  secondary  importance  ;  the  main  thing  is  its  functions  and 
their  mode  of  operation. — Substantially,  it  is  a  mighty  sword, 
drawn  frotn  its  scabbard  and  u];!ifted  over  the  smaller  blades 
around  it,  with  which  private  individuals  once  cut  each  others' 
throats.  Menaced  by  it,  the  smaller  blades  repose  in  their  scab- 
bards ;  they  have  1/ecome  inert,  useless,  and,  finally,  rusty  ; 
with  few  exceptions,  everybody  save  malefactors,  has  now  lost 
both  the  habit  and  the  desire  lo  use  them,  so  that,  henceforth, 
in  this  pacified  society,  the  public  sword  is  so  formidable  that 
all  private  resistance  vanishes  the  moment  it  flashes. — This 
sword  is  forged  out  of  two  interests  ;  it  was  necessary  to  have 
one  of  its  magnitude,  first,  against  similar  blades  brandished  by 
other 'lommunilies  on  the  frontier  ;  and  next,  against  the  smaller 
blades  which  bad  passions  are  always  sharpening  in  the  interior. 
J'eople  demanded  protection  against  outside  enemies  and  inside 
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ruffians  and  murderers,  and,  slowly  and  painfully,  after  much 
groping  and  many  re-temperings,  the  hereditary  banding- 
together  of  persistent  energies  has  fashioned  the  sole  arm  which 
is  capable  of  protecting  lives  and  property  with  any  degree  of 
success. 

So  long  as  it  does  no  more  I  am  indebted  to  the  State  which 
holds  the  hilt:  it  gives  me  a  security  which,  without  it,  I  could 
not  enjoy;  in  exchange  for  this  security  I  owe  it,  for  my  quota, 
the  means  for  keeping  this  weapon  in  good  condition :  any  ser- 
vice rendered  is  worth  its  cost.  Accordingly,  there  is  between 
the  State  and  myself,  if  not  an  express  contract,  at  least  a  tacit 
understanding  analogous  to  that  which  binds  a  child  to  its  par- 
ent, a  believer  to  his  church,  and,  on  both  sides,  this  mutual 
understanding  is  clear  and  precise.  The  State  engages  to  look 
after  my  security  within  and  without;  I  engage  to  furnish  the 
means  for  so  doing,  which  means  consist  of  my  respect  and 
gratitude,  my  zeal  as  a  citizen,  my  services  as  a  conscript,  my 
contributions  as  a  tax-payer,  in  short,  whatever  is  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  an  army,  a  navy,  a  diplomatic  organisation, 
civil  and  criminal  courts,  a  militia  and  police,  central  and  local 
administrations,  in  short,  a  harmonious  set  of  organs  of  which 
my  obedience  and  loyalty  constitute  the  food,  the  substance 
and  the  blood.  This  loyalty  and  obedience,  whatever  I  am, 
whether  rich  or  poor.  Catholic,  Protestant,  Jew  or  free-thinker, 
royalist  or  republican,  individualist  or  socialist,  I  owe  in  honor 
and  in  conscience,  for  I  have  received  their  equivalent;  I  am 
very  glad  that  I  am  not  vanquished,  assassinated  or  robbed.  I 
pay  back  to  the  State  exactly  what  it  expends  in  machinery 
and  oversight  for  keeping  down  brutal  cupidity,  greedy  appe- 
tites, deadly  fanaticisms,  the  entire  howling  pack  of  passions 
and  desires  of  which,  sooner  or  later,  I  might  become  the  prey, 
were  it  not  constantly  to  extend  over  me  its  vigilant  protection. 
When  it  demands  its  outlay  of  me  it  is  not  my  property  which 
it  taices  away,  but  its  own  property,  which  it  resumes  and,  in 
this  light,  it  may  legitimately  force  me  to  pay. — On  condition, 
however,  that  it  does  not  exact  more  than  my  liabilities,  and 
this  it  does  when  it  oversteps  its  original  engagements  ;  when  it 
undertakes  some  extra  material  or  moral  work  that  I  do  not 
ask  for ;  when  it  constitutes  itself  sectarian,  moralist,  philan- 
thropist, or  pedagogue  ;  when  it  strives  to  propagate  within  its 


borders,  or  outside  of  ihem,  any  religious  or  philosophic  dog- 
ma, or  any  special  political  or  social  systcnt.  For  then,  it 
adds  a  new  article  to  the  primitive  pact,  for  whtch  article 
there  is  not  the  same  unaniinous  and  assured  assent  that 
existed  for  the  pact.  ^S'e  are  all  trilling  to  be  secured  against 
violence  and  frLii:d  :  outside  of  this,  and  on  almost  any  other 
point,  there  are  divergent  wills.  I  have  my  own  religion,  my 
own  opinions,  ctiy  h aLiits,  my  customs,  my  ptrculiar  views  of  life 
and  way  of  regarding  the  universe;  now.  this  is  just  what  cod- 
stilutes  my  personality,  what  honor  and  conscience  forbid  me 
to  alienate,  that  which  the  State  has  promised  nw  to  hold  harm- 
less. Consequently,  when,  through  its  additional  anicle,  it  at- 
tempts to  regulate  these  in  a  certain  way,  if  that  way  is  not  my 
way,  it  fails  to  f  uliill  its  primordial  engagement  and,  instead  of 
protecting  me,  it  c[i[iresses  me.  Even  if  it  shouliJ  have  the  sup- 
port of  a  majority,  even  if  all  voters,  less  one,  should  agree 
to  entrusting  it  with  this  supererogatory  function,  were  there 
only  one  dissentient,  he  would  be  wronged,  and  in  two  ways. — 
In  the  first  place,  and  in  all  cases,  the  State,  to  fulfill  its  new 
task,  exacts  from  him  an  extra  amount  of  subsidy  and  service; 
for,  cvicy  suppiementarv  work  brings  along  with  it  supplemen- 
tary expenses;  the  buJgft  is  overlmrdened  when  the  State  takes 
upon  itself  the  procuring  of  work  for  laborers  or  employment 
for  artists,  the  maintenance  of  any  particular  industrial  or 
commercial  enterprise,  the  giving  of  alms,  and  the  furnishing 
of  education.  To  an  expenditure  of  money  add  an  expendi- 
ture of  lives,  should  it  enter  upon  a  war  of  generosity  or  of 
propagandism.  Now,  to  all  these  expenditures  that  it  does 
not  approve  of,  the  minority  contributes  as  well  as  the  majori- 
ty which  does  approve  of  them;  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
conscript  and  the  tax-payer  if  they  belong  to  the  dissatisfied 
group;  like  it  or  not.  the  collector  puts  his  hand  in  the  tax-payer's 
pocket,  and  the  sergeant  lays  his  hand  on  the  conscript's  col- 
lar.— In  the  second  place,  and  in  numerous  cases,  not  only 
does  the  State  take  unjustly  over  and  beyond  my  liability,  but, 
again,  it  uses  unjustly  the  raonev  it  e.xtorts  from  me  in  the 
application  of  this  to  new  constraints  ;  such  is  the  case  when  it 
imposes  on  me  its  theology  or  philosophy  ;  when  it  prescribes 
for  me,  or  interdicts,  a  cult;  when  tt  assumes  to  regulate  my 
ways  and  habits,  to  limit  my  labor  or  expenditure,  to  direct 
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the  education  of  my  children,  to  fix  the  prices  of  my  wares  or 
the  rate  of  my  wages.  For  then,  in  support  of  its  commands 
or  prohibitions,  it  enacts  against  the  refractory  light  or  serious 
penalties,  all  the  way  from  political  or  civil  incapacity  to  fine, 
imprisonment,  exile  and  the  guillotine.  In  other  words,  the 
crown  I  do  not  owe  it,  and  of  which  it  robs  me,  pays  for  the 
persecution  which  it  inflicts  upon  me  ;  I  am  reduced  to  paying 
out  of  my  own  purse  the  wages  of  my  inquisitors,  my  jailor 
and  my  executioner.  A  more  glaring  oppression  could  not  be 
imagined !  Let  us  take  heed  of  the  encroachments  of  the  State 
and  not  allow  it  to  become  anything  more  than  a  watch-dog. 
Whilst  the  teeth  and  nails  of  other  guests  in  the  household  have 
been  losing  their  sharpness,  its  fangs  have  become  formidable; 
it  is  now  colossal  and  it  alone  still  keeps  up  the  practice  of 
fighting.  Let  us  supply  it  with  nourishment  against  wolves; 
but  never  let  it  touch  peaceable  folks  around  the  table.  Appe- 
tite grows  by  eating;  it  would  soon  become  a  wolf  itself,  and 
the  most  ravenous  wolf  inside  the  fold.  The  important  thing 
is  to  keep  a  chain  around  its  neck  and  confine  it  within  its 
own  pale. 

IV. 

Let  us  inspect  this  fold,  which  is  an  extensive  one,  and, 
through  its  angles,  reaching  into  almost  every  nook  of  private 
life. — Each  private  domain,  indeed,  physical  or  moral,  offers 
temptations  for  its  neighbors  to  trespass  on  it,  and,  to  keep  this 
intact,  demands  the  superior  intervention  of  a  third  party.  To 
acquire,  to  possess,  to  sell,  to  give,  to  bequeath,  to  contract 
between  husband  and  wife,  father,  mother  or  child,  between 
master  or  domestic,  employer  or  employee,  each  act  and  each 
situation,  involves  rights  limited  by  contiguous  and  adverse 
rights,  and  it  is  the  State  which  sets  up  the  boundary  between 
them.  Not  that  it  creates  this  boundary;  but,  that  this  may 
be  recognised,  it  draws  the  line  and  therefore  enacts  civil  laws, 
which  it  applies  through  its  courts  and  gendarmes  in  such  a 
way  as  to  secure  to  each  individual  what  belongs  to  him.  The 
State  stands,  accordingly,  as  regulator  and  controller,  not  alone 
of  private  possessions,  but  also  of  the  family  and  of  domestic  life; 
its  authority  is  thus  legitimately  introduced  into  that  reserved 
circle  in  which  the  individual  will  has  intrenched  itself,  and,  as 
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is  the  habit  of  all  ^reat  powers,  once  the  circle  is  invaded,  its 
tendency  is  to  fccujiy  it  fully  and  entirely. — To  this  end,  it 
alleges  3  nenr  priniLi}>le.  Constituted  as  amoralpeisonalily,  the 
same  as  a  churcli.  univcnity,  or  charitable  or  scientific  body,  is 
not  the  Stale  bound,  like  every  corporate  body  thai  is  to  last 
for  ages,  to  extend  its  vision  far  and  near  and  prefer  to  private 
interests,  which  are  only  life-interests,  the  common  interest 
which  is  eternal  ?  Is  not  this  the  superior  end  to  which  all 
others  should  be  stibotdinati  st  this  interest,  which  is 

supreme  over  aH,  be    sacril<  o  troublesome  instincts 

which  are  often   unreasonat:  metimes  dangerous;  to 

conscience,  which  overflows  jsurdilies,  and  to  honor, 

the  excitements  of  which  er  n     r? — Certainly  not.  and 

first,  in  its  grandest  works,  when  ine  Stale,  as  legislator,  regulates 
marriages,  inheritances,  and  testaments,  it  is  not  respect  for  the 
will  of  individu.ils  which  solely  guides  it ;  it  does  not  content 
itself  with  obliging  everybody  to  pay  his  debts,  including  even 
those  which  are  tacit,  involuntary  and  innate  ;  it  takes  into 
account  the  public  interest;  it  calculates  remote  probabilities, 
future  contingencies,  all  results  singly  and  collectively.  Mani- 
festly, in  allowing  or  forbidding  divorce,  in  extending  or 
restricting  what  a  man  may  dispose  of  by  testament,  in 
favoring  or  interdicting  substitutions,  it  is  chiefly  in  view 
of  some  politic.ll,  economical  or  social  advantage,  either 
to  refine  or  consolidate  the  union  of  the  sexes,  to  implant  in 
the  family  habits  of  discipline  or  sentiments  of  atfection,  to  ex- 
cite in  children  an  initiator)-  spirit,  or  one  of  concord,  to  pre- 
pare for  the  nation  a  staff  of  natural  chieftains,  or  an  army  of 
small  proprietors,  and  always  authorised  by  the  universal  assent- 
Moreover,  and  alw.iys  with  this  universal  assent,  it  does  other 
things  outside  the  task  originally  assigned  to  it,  and  nobody 
finds  that  it  usurps. — when  it  coins  money,  when  it  regulates 
weights  and  measures,  when  it  est.iblishes  quarantines,  when, 
on  condition  of  an  indemnity,  it  expropriates  private  property 
for  public  utility,  when  it  builds  lighthouses,  harbors,  dykes, 
canals,  roads,  when  it  defrays  the  cost  of  scientific  expeditions, 
when  it  founds  museums  and  public  libraries;  at  times,  tolera- 
tion is  shown  for  iis  support  of  universities,  schools,  churches, 
and  theatres,  and,  to  justify  fresh  drafts  on  private  purses  for 
such  objects,  no   reason  is  assigned  for  it  but  the  common 
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interest. — Why  should  it  not,  in  like  manner,  take  upon  itself 
every  enterprise  for  the  benefit  of  all  ?  Why  should  it  hesitate 
in  commanding  the  execution  of  every  work  advantageous  to 
the  community,  and  why  abstain  from  interdicting  every  dis- 
advantageous work  ?  Now,  observe  this,  that  in  human  society 
every  act  of  omission  or  of  commission,  even  when  the  most  care- 
fully concealed  or  avowed,  is  a  loss  or  gain  to  society :  if  I 
neglect  to  take  care  of  my*  property  or  of  my  health,  of  my 
intellect  or  of  my  soul,  I  undermine  or  weaken  in  my  person  a 
member  of  the  community  who  is  rich,  healthy  and  strong  only 
through  the  richness,  health  and  strength  of  his  fellow  mem- 
bers, so  that,  from  this  point  of  view,  my  private  actions  are  all 
public  benefits  or  public  injuries.  Why  then,  from  this  point 
of  view,  should  the  State  scruple  about  prescribing  some  of 
these  to  me  and  interdicting  others  ?  Why,  in  order  to  better 
exercise  this  right,  and  better  fulfill  this  obligation,  should  it  not 
constitute  itself  the  universal  contractor  for  labor,  and  the  uni- 
versal distributor  of  productions  ?  Why  should  it  not  become 
the  sole  agriculturist,  manufacturer  and  merchant,  the  unique 
proprietor  and  administrator  of  all  France  ? — Precisely  because 
this  would  be  opposed  to  the  common  weal.  Here  the  second 
principle,  that  advanced  against  individual  independence, 
operates  inversely,  and,  instead  of  being  an  adversary,  it 
becomes  a  champion.  Far  from  setting  the  State  free,  it  puts 
another  chain  around  its  neck,  and  thus  strengthens  the  pale 
within  which  modern  conscience  and  modem  honor  have  con- 
fined the  public  guardian. 

V. 

In  what,  indeed,  does  the  common  weal  consist  ? — In  the 
interest  of  each  person,  while  that  which  interests  each  person 
is  the  things  of  which  the  possession  is  agreeable  and  the  dep- 
rivation painful.  The  whole  world  would  in  vain  gainsay  this 
point ;  every  sensation  is  personal.  My  suffering  and  my  en- 
joyments are  not  to  be  contested  any  more  than  my  inclina- 
tion for  objects  which  procure  me  the  one,  and  my  dislike  of 
objects  which  procure  me  the  other.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
arbitrary  definition  of  each  one's  particular  interest ;  this  exists 
as  a  fact  independently  of  the  legislator ;  all  that  remains  is  to 
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show  what  this  interest  is,  and  what  each  individual  prefi 
Preferences  vary  according  to  race,  time,  place  and 
stance;    but,  among  the  possessions  which  are  ever  desirable 
and  the  privation  of  which  is  ever  dreaded,  there  is  one  which, 
directly  desired,  and  for  itself,  becomes,  through  the  progress 
of  civilisation,  more  and  more  cherished,  and  of  which  the 
vation  becomes,  through  the  progress  of  civilisation,  more 


disposition  of  one's  self, 
iroperiy.  the  faculty  of 
one  pleases,  of  associat- 
or  along  with  others, 
in  short,  one's  liberty, 
;  as  possible  is,  in  all 
1  our  days,  it  is  his  great- 
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more  grievous,  and  that  is  the 
the  full  ownership  of  one's  b 
thinking,  believing  and  worshi 
ing  with  others,    of    acting  s       n 
in  all  senses  and  without  hi     .anc 
That  this  libei-iy  may  be  as  extens. 
times,  one  of  man's  great  needs,  and,  i 

est  need.  There  are  tno  reasons  for  this,  one  natural  and  the 
other  historical. — Man,  in  nature,  is  individual,  that  is  to  say  a 
small  distinct  world  in  himself,  a  centre  apart  in  an  enclosed 
circle,  a  detached  organism  complete  in  itself  and  which  suffers 
when  his  spontaneous  inclinations  are  thwarted  by  the  interven- 
tion of  a  foreign  power.  History  has  made  him  a  complex  or- 
ganism, wherein  three  or  four  religions,  five  or  six  civilisations, 
thirty  centuries  of  assiduous  culture  have  left  their  imprint ; 
in  which  its  acquisitions  are  combined  together,  wherein  hered- 
ities are  intercrossed,  wherein  special  trails  have  accumulated 
in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  most  original  and  the  most  sen- 
sitive of  beings  ;  as  civilisation  increases,  so  does  hiscomplexily 
go  on  increasing  :  accordingly,  his  originality  strengthens  and 
his  sensibilities  become  keener ;  from  which  it  follows  that,  the 
more  civilised  he  becomes,  the  greater  his  repugnance  to  con- 
straint and  uniformity.  At  the  present  day,  each  of  us  is  the 
terminal  and  peculiar  product  of  a  vast  elaboration  of  which 
the  diverse  stages  occur  in  this  order  but  once,  a  plant  unique 
of  its  species,  a  solitary  individual  of  superior  and  finer  essence 
which,  with  its  own  inward  structure  and  its  own  inalienable 
type,  can  bear  no  other  than  its  own  characteristic  fruit.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  adverse  to  the  interest  of  the  oak  than  to  be 
tortured  into  bearing  the  apples  of  the  apple-tree  ;  nothing 
could  be  more  adverse  to  the  interest  of  the  apple-tree  than  to 
be  tortured  into  bearing  acorns ;  nothing  could  be  more  opposed 
to  the  interests  of  both  oak  and  apple-tree,  also  of  other  trees, 
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than  to  be  pruned,  shaped  and  twisted  so  as  all  to  grow  after  a 
forced  model,  delineated  on  paper  according  to  the  rigid  and 
limited  imagination  of  a  geometrician. — The  least  possible  con- 
straint is,  therefore,  everybody's  chief  interest ;  if  one  particu- 
lar restrictive  agency  is  established,  it  is  that  every  one  may  be 
preserved  by  it  from  other  more  powerful  constraints,  especially 
those  which  the  foreigner  and  evil-doers  would  impose.  Up  to 
that  point,  and  no  further,  its  intervention  is  beneficial; 
beyond  that  point,  it  becomes  one  of  the  evils  it  is  intended  to 
forestall.  Such  then,  if  the  common  weal  is  to  be  looked  after, 
is  the  sole  office  of  the  State — to  prevent  constraint  and,  there- 
fore, never  to  use  it  except  to  prevent  worse  constraints  ;  to  se- 
cure respect  for  each  individual  in  his  own  physical  and  moral 
domain  ;  never  to  encroach  on  this  except  for  that  purpose  ;  to 
withdraw  immediately  ;  to  abstain  from  all  indiscreet  meddling, 
and  yet  more,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  without  any  sacrifice  of 
public  security,  to  reduce  old  assessments,  to  exact  only  a  mini- 
mum of  subsidies  and  services,  to  gradually  limit  even  useful 
action,  to  set  itself  as  few  tasks  as  possible,  to  let  each  one  have 
all  the  room  possible  and  the  maximum  of  initiative,  to  slowly 
abandon  monopolies,  to  refrain  from  competition  with  private 
parties,  to  rid  itself  of  functions  which  they  can  fulfill  equally 
well — all  clearly  showing  that  the  limits  prescribed  to  the  State 
by  the  common  good  are  just  those  which  duty  and  right  ren- 
der obligatory. 

VI. 

If  we  now  take  into  consideration,  no  longer  the  direct,  but 
the  indirect  interest  of  all ;  if,  instead  of  caring  for  men  we 
concern  ourselves  with  their  works ;  if  we  regard  human 
society  as  a  material  and  spiritual  workshop,  the  perfection  of 
which  consists  in  its  being  the  most  productive  and  economical, 
and  as  well  furnished  and  as  well  managed  as  possible — from 
this  point  of  view  again,  with  this  secondary  and  subordinate 
aim,  the  domain  of  the  State  is  scarcely  less  limited  :  very  few 
new  functions  are  to  be  attributed  to  it ;  nearly  all  the  rest  will 
be  better  fulfilled  by  independent  persons,  or  by  natural  or 
voluntary  associations. — Contemplate  the  man  who  works  for  his 
own  benefit,  the  agriculturist,  the  manufacturer,  *the  merchant, 
and  observe  how  attentive  he  is  to  his  business.    And  because 
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hJin  ;  he  nctd  nci  tas  his  brain  bey;.rji  ■."r.^i.  1:  he  conceives 
any  ecor.omicLl  meas'-re,  or  edv  imj^rriVcn:!;::-.;  c:  his  breach  of 
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with  its  r-jsty  wheels,  its  "ancient  rights  and  safe  siiuaiionss" 
lo  bt  Hiide  over  anew,  jas;  as  one  liVes.  the  Mine  as  a  larm,  a 
warehouse  or  a  foundry.  Accardingiy,  he  has  no  idea  of 
troublifig  himitlt  further  in  th±  matter  :  on  leavir.g  his  bureau 
he  di'TOisses  it  from  his  mir.d  :  he  lets  things  go  on  aiiioroaii- 
caiiy.  ius;  ai  it  hapj^ris.  in  a  costlv  way  and  w;;h  indiCerent 
i«u)lt.  Even  in  a  counm-  of  as  much  probity  as  France,  it  is 
tal'.ulale'j  that  even-  enterprise  managed  by  the  State  costs 
'mt  q'jErti  rnor^,  and  brings  in  one  quarter  lesx  than  when  en- 
Ifijvled  !'j  pnvite  hands.  Con!>equently.  if  work  were  withheld 
from  in-iividua**  in  order  that  the  State  might  undertake  it  the 
cf>;ijrii'jni'v.  -K'^.-^Ti  the  accounts  came  to  be  balanced,  would 
sufler  a  low  of  one-haif. 
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Now,  this  is  true  of  all  work,  whether  spiritual  or  material 
not  only  of  agricultural,  industrial  and  commercial  products, 
but,  again,  of  works  of  science  and  of  art,  of  literature   and 
philosophy,  of  charity,  of  education  and  of  propagandism  ;  not 
only  when  the  motor  is  egoistic,  like  personal  interest  and  vulgar 
vanity,  but  likewise  when  a  disinterested  sentiment  is  involved, 
like  that  which  prompts  the  discovery  of  truth  or  the  creation  of 
beauty,  the  spread  of  a  faith,  the  diffusion  of  convictions,  religious 
enthusiasm  or  natural  generosity,  affection  on  a  broad  or  on  a 
narrow  basis,  from  one  who  embraces  all  humanity  to  one  who 
devotes  himself  wholly  to  his  friends  and  kindred.     The  effect 
is  the  same  in  both  cases,  because  the  cause   is   the  same. 
Always,  in  the  shop  directed  by  the  free  workman,  the  motive 
force  is  enormous,  almost  infinite,  because  it  is  a  living  spring 
which  flows  at  all  hours  and  is  inexhaustible.     The  mother 
thinks  constantly  of  her  child,  the  savant  of  his  science,  the 
artist  of  his  art,  the  inventor  of  his  inventions,  the   philan- 
thropist of  his  endowments,  Faraday  of  electricity,  Stephenson 
of  his  locomotive,  Pasteur  of  his  microbes^  De  Lesseps  of  his 
isthmus,  sisters  of  charity  of  their  poor.    Through  this  peculiar 
concentration  of  thought,  man  derives  every  possible  advantage 
from  human  faculties  and  surroundings ;  he  himself  gets  to  be 
a  more  and  more  perfect  instrument,  and,  moreover,  he  fashions 
others  :  with  this  he  daily  reduces  the  friction  of  the  powerful 
machine  which  he  controls  and  of  which  he  is  the  main  wheel ; 
he  increases  its  yield ;  he  economises,  maintains,  repairs  and  im- 
proves it  with  a  capability  and  success  that  nobody  questions  ; 
in  short,  he  fabricates  in  a  superior  way. — But  this  living  spring, 
to    which    the    superiority    of    the    product    is    due,  cannot 
be  separated  from  the  producer,  for  it   issues  from  his  own 
affections  and  profoundest  sentiments.     It  is  useless  without 
him  ;  out  of  his  hands,  in  the  hands  of  strangers,  the  fountain 
ceases  to  flow  and  production  stops. — If,  consequently,  a  good 
and  large  yield  is  required,  he  alone  must  have  charge  of  the 
mill ;  he  is  the  resident  owner  of  it,  the  one  who  sets  it  in 
motion,  the  bom  engineer,  installed  and  specially  designed  for 
that  position.     In  vain  may  attempts  be  made  to   turn   the 
stream   elsewhere;    there  simply    ensues  a  stoppage  of  the 
natural  issue,  a  dam  barring  useful  canals,  a  haphazard  change 
of  current  not  only  without  gain,  but  with  loss,  the  stream  sub- 
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siding  in  swamps  or  undeTminiDg  the  steep  banks  of  a  ravine. 
At  the  utmost,  the  miliions  of  buckets  of  water,  forcibly  taken 
from  private  reservoirs,  half  &11  with  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
the  great  ceniral  anilicia]  basin  in  which  the  water,  low  and 
stagnant,  is  never  sufficient  in  quantity  or  force  to  move  the 
huge  public  nhec^l  that  replaces  the  small  private  wheels, 
doing  the  nation's  work. 

Thus,  even  re^^irding  men  merely  as  manufacturers,  in  treat- 
ing them  simply  is  producers  of  what  is  valuable  and  service- 
able, with  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  furnish  society  with 
supplies  and  to  benefit  consumers,  the  private  domain  compre- 
hends all  enterprises  undertaken  by  private  individuals,  either 
singly  or  associated  together,  through  personal  interest  or  per- 
sonal taste  :  this  suffices  to  ensure  their  being  better  managed 
than  by  the  Siate  ;  it  is  by  virtue  of  this  that  they  have  devolved 
into  their  hands.  Consequently,  in  the  vast  field  of  labor, 
they  themselves  decide  on  what  they  will  undertake  ;  they 
themselves,  of  their  own  authority,  set  their  own  fences.  They 
may  therefore  enlarge  their  own  domain  to  any  extent  they 
please,  and  reduce  indefinitely  the  domain  of  the  Slate.  On 
the  contrary,  the  St^ite  cannot  pretend  to  more  than  what  they 
leave  ;  just  in  proportion  to  their  advance  on  a  partitioned  soil 
with  a  doubtful  frontier,  it  is  bound  to  recede  and  leave  the 
ground  to  them  ;  whatever  pursuit  they  may  follow  the  State 
must  let  that  alone,  except  in  case  of  their  default,  or  their  pro- 
longed absence,  or  on  proof  of  their  having  abandoned  it.  All 
the  rest,  therefore,  falls  to  the  State  ;  first,  offices  which  they 
would  never  claim,  and  which  they  are  always  glad  to  leave  in 
its  hands,  because  they  have  not,  and  it  withholds,  the  only  in- 
strumentality of  any  account,  that  special,  indispensable  instru- 
mentality known  as  armed  force — the  protection  of  the  com- 
munity against  foreign  communities,  the  protection  of  indi- 
viduals against  one  another,  the  levying  of  soldiers,  the  imposi- 
tion of  taxes,  the  execution  of  the  laws,  the  administration  of 
justice  and  of  the  police. — Next  to  this,  come  matters  of  which 
the  accomplishment  concerns  everybody  without  directly  inter- 
esting any  one  in  particular — the  government  of  unoccupied 
territory,  the  administration  of  rivers,  coasts,  forests  and  public 
highways,  the  task  of  governing  subject  countries,  the  framing 
of  laws,  the  coinage  of  money,  the  conferring  of  a  civil  status, 
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the  negotiating  in  the  name  of  the  community  with  local  and 
special  corporations,  departments,  communes,  banks,  institu- 
tions, churches,  and  universities. — Add  to  these,  according  to 
circumstances,  sundry  optional  co-operative  services,^  such  as 
subsidies  granted  to  institutions  of  great  public  utility,  for 
which  private  contributions  could  not  suffice,  now  in  the  shape 
of  concessions  to  corporations  for  which  equivalent  obligations 
are  exacted,  and,  again,  in  those  hygienic  precautions  which 
individuals  fail  to  take  through  indifference  ;  occasionally,  such 
provisional  aid  as  supports  a  man,  or  so  stimulates  him  as  to 
enable  him  some  day  or  other  to  support  himself ;  and,  in 
general,  those  discreet  and  scarcely  perceptible  interpositions 
for  the  time  being  which  prove  so  advantageous  in  the  future, 
like  a  far-reaching  code  and  other  consistent  regulations  which, 
mindful  of  the  liberty  of  the  existing  individual,  provide  for 
the  welfare  of  coming  generations.    Nothing  beyond  that. 

VII. 

Again,  in  this  preparation  for  future  welfare  the  same  princi- 
ple still  holds. — Among  precious  productions,  the  most  precious 
and  important  are,  evidently,  the  animated  instruments  called 
men,  since  they  produce  the  rest.  The  object  then,  is  to  fashion 
men  capable  of  physical,  mental  or  moral  labor,  the  most  ener- 
getic, the  most  persistent,  the  most  skillful  and  the  most  produc- 
tive ;  now,  we  already  know  the  conditions  of  their  formation.  It 
is  essential,  and  this  suffices,  that  each  living  spring  as  above 
described,  should  flow  in  its  own  channel,  each  through  its  natural 
outlet,  and  under  the  control  of  its  owner.  On  this  condition  the 
jet  becomes  more  vigorous,  for  the  acquired  impetus  increases 
the  original  outflow  ;  the  projector  of  labor  becomes  more  and 
more  skillful,  for  he  gains  knowledge  through  practise ;  those 

I  When  the  function  to  be  performed  u  of  an  uncertain  or  mixed  character  the  following  rule 
may  be  applied  in  deciding  whether  the  State  or  individuals  shall  be  entrusted  with  it ;  also, 
in  determining,  in  the  case  of  cooperation,  what  portion  of  it  shall  be  assigned  to  indi- 
viduals and  what  portion  to  the  State.  As  a  general  rule,  when  individuals,  either  singly 
or  associated  together,  have  a  direct  interest  in,  or  are  drawn  toward,  a  special  function,  and 
the  community  has  no  direct  interest  therein,  the  matter  belongs  to  individuals  and  not  to 
the  State.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  interest  of  the  community  in  any  function  is  direct, 
and  indirect  for  individuals  singly  or  associated  together,  it  is  proper  for  the  State  and  not 
for  individuak  to  take  hold  of  it. — According  to  thb  rule  the  limits  of  the  public  and  private 
domain  can  be  defined,  which  limits,  as  they  change  backward  and  forward,  may  be  verified 
according  to  the  changes  which  take  place  in  interests  and  preferences,  direct  or  indirect. 
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around  him  likewise  become  better  workmen,  inasinuch  as  they 
find  encourage  men  I  in  his  success  and  avail  themselves  of  his 
discoveries. — Thus,  simply  because  the  State  respects,  and 
enforces  respect,  fur  ihese  individual  springs  tn  private  hands,  il 
develops  in  individuals,  as  well  as  in  those  around  them,  the 
will  and  the  talenl  for  producing  much  and  well,  the  faculty  for, 
and  desire  to,  keep  on  producing  more  and  better ;  in  other 
words,  all  sorts  of  energies  and  rj.- — :'ies.  each  of  its  own  kind 
and  in  its  own  place,  with  all  ci  le  fulness  and  efficiency. 

Such  is  the  offiee,  nnd  the  sole  or  of  ihe  State,  first  in  re- 
lation to  the  turbid  and  frigid  springs  issuing  from  selfishness 
and  self-conceit,  whose  ope  rat  ions  demand  itsoversighl,  and  ncxl, 
for  still  stronger  reasons,  in  relation  to  the  warm  and  pure 
springs  whose  beneficence  is  unalloyed,  as  in  the  family  afEec- 
tions  and  private  friendships;  again,  in  relation  to  those  rarer 
and  higher  springs,  such  as  the  love  of  beauty,  the  yearning 
for  truth,  the  spirit  of  association,  patriotism  and  love  of  man- 
kind ;  and,  finally,  for  still  stronger  reasons,  in  relation  to  the 
two  most  sacred  and  salutary  of  all  springs,  conscience  which 
renders  will  subject  to  duty,  and  honor  which  makes  will  the 
support  of  right.  Let  the  State  prevent,  as  well  as  abstain 
from,  any  interference  with  cither;  let  this  be  its  object  and 
nothing  more  ;  its  abstention  is  as  necessary  as  its  vigilance. 
Let  it  guard  both,  and  it  will  see  everywhere  growing  sponta- 
neously, hourly,  each  in  degree  according  to  conditions  of  time 
and  place,  the  most  diligent  and  most  competent  workmen,  the 
agriculturist,  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  the  savant,  the 
artist,  the  inventor,  the  prop.igandist,  the  husband  and  wife,  the 
father  and  mother,  the  patriot,  the  philanthropist  and  the  sister 
of  charity. 

On  the  contrary,  if,  like  our  Jacobins,  the  State  seeks  to  con- 
fiscate every  natural  force  to  its  own  profit,  if  it  seeks  to  make 
affection  for  itself  paramount,  if  it  strives  to  suppress  ail  other 
passions  and  interests,  if  it  tolerates  no  other  preoccupation 
than  that  which  concerns  (he  common  weal,  if  it  tries  to  forci- 
bly convert  every  member  of  scciety  into  a  Spartan  or  Jesuit,  then, 
at  enormous  cost,  will  it  not  only  destroy  private  springs,  and 
spread  devastation  over  the  entire  territory,  but  it  will  destroy  its 
own  fountain-head.  We  honor  the  State  only  for  the  services 
it  renders  to  us,  and  proportionately  to  these  services  and  the 
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security  it  affords  us,  and  to  the  liberty  which  it  ensures  us 
under  the  title  of  universal  benefactor ;  when  it  deliberately 
wounds  us  through  our  dearest  interests  and  tenderest  affec- 
tions, when  it  goes  so  far  as  to  attack  our  honor  and  conscience, 
when  it  becomes  the  universal  wrong-doer,  our  affection  for  it, 
in  the  course  of  time,  turns  into  hatred.  Let  this  system  be 
maintained,  and  patriotism,  exhausted,  dries  up,  and,  one  by 
one,  all  other  beneficent  springs,  until,  finally,  nothing  is  visi- 
ble over  the  whole  country,  but  stagnant  pools  or  overwhelming 
torrents,  inhabited  by  passive  subjects  or  depredators.  As  in 
the  Roman  empire  in  the  fourth  century,  in  Italy  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  in  the  Turkish  provinces  in  our  own  day, 
naught  remains  but  an  ill-conducted  herd  of  stunted,  torpid 
creatures,  limited  to  their  daily  wants  and  animal  instincts, 
indifferent  to  the  public  welfare  and  to  their  own  prospective 
interests,  so  degenerate  as  to  have  lost  sight  of  their  own  dis- 
coveries, unlearned  their  own  sciences,  arts  and  industries,  and, 
in  short,  and  worse  than  all,  base,  false,  corrupted  souls  entirely 
wanting  in  honor  or  conscience.  Nothing  is  more  destructive 
than  the  unrestricted  intermeddling  of  the  State,  even  when 
wise  and  paternal;  in  Paraguay,  under  the  discipline  of  Jesuits, 
so  minute  in  its  details,  "  Indian  physiognomy  appeared  like 
that  of  animals  taken  in  a  trap."  They  worked,  ate,  drank  and 
gave  birth  by  sound  of  bell,  under  watch  and  ward,  correctly 
and  mechanically,  but  showing  no  liking  for  anything,  not 
even  for  their  own  existence,  being  transformed  into  so  many 
automatons  ;  the  least  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  means  em- 
ployed to  produce  this  result  were  gentle,  while  before  this  they 
were  mere  brutes.  The  revolutionist-Jesuit  now  undertakes  to 
transform  men  into  automatons,  and  by  harsh  means. 

VIII. 

Frequently,  in  European  history,  despotisms  almost  equally 
harsh  have  borne  down  heavily  on  human  effort ;  but  never 
have  any  of  them  been  so  thoroughly  inept ;  for  none  have 
ever  attempted  to  raise  so  heavy  a  mass  with  so  short  a  lever. 

In  the  first  place,  however  authoritative  the  despot  might  be 
there  was  a  limit  to  his  interference.  Philip  II.  burned  heretics, 
persecuted  Moors  and  drove  out  Jews ;  Louis  XIV.  forcibly 
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converted  I'roieslanls;  bul  both  used  violence  only  againstdis- 
senters,  about  a  fifteenth  or  a  twentieth  of  their  subjects.  If 
Cromwell,  on  bectiming  Protector,  remained  sectarian,  and  the 
compuisoTy  scrv.iiit  of  an  army  of  sectarians,  he  took  good 
care  not  to  impose  on  other  churches  the  theology,  rites  and 
discipline  of  his  own  church  ; '  on  the  contrary,  he  repressed 
fanatical  outrages  ;  protected  the  Anabaptists  equally  with  his 
Independents,  granted  paid  curates  to  the  Presbyterians  as  well 
as  the  pulilic  exercise  of  their  worship,  also  private  worship 
with  liberal  tolcrntion,  to  the  Episcopalians  ;  he  maintained  the 
two  great  Anglican  universities  atjd  allowed  the  Jews  to 
erect  a  -iynLigoguc— Frederick  II.  drafted  into  his  army 
every  abk-boilied  peasant  that  he  could  feed  ;  he  kept 
every  man  twenty  years  in  the  service,  under  a  discipbne 
worse  th.in  slavery,  with  the  almost  certain  prospect 
of  death  ;  and  in  his  last  war,  he  sacrificed  about  ont  sixth  of 
his  male  subjects; '  but  they  were  serfs,  and  his  conscription 
did  not  touch  the  bourgeois  class.  He  put  his  hands  in  the 
pockets  of  the  bourgeois  and  of  every  other  man,  and  took 
every  crown  they  had;  when  driven  to  it,  he  adulterated  coin 
and  stopped  paying  his  functionaries;  but,  under  the  scrutiny 
of  his  eyes,  always  open,  the  administration  was  honest,  the 
police  effective,  justice  exact,  toleration  unlimited,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  press  complete;  the  king  allowed  the  publica- 
tion of  the  most  cutting  pamphlets  against  himself,  and  their 
public  sale,  even  at  Berlin.— A  little  earlier,  in  the  great  empire 
of  the  East,'  Peter  the  Great,  with  whip  in  hand,  lashed  his 
Muscovite  bears  and  made  them  drill  and  dance  in  European 
fashion;  but  they  were  bears  accustomed  from  father  to  son  to 
the  whip  and  chain;  moreover,  he  stood  as  the  orthodox  head 
of  their  faith,  and  left  their  mir  (the  village  commune)  un- 
touched.— Finally,  at  the  other  extremity  of  Europe,  and  even 
outside  of  Europe,  the  caliph  or  sultan,  in  the  seventh  century, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  an  Omar  or  a  Mahomet,  a  fanatical 
Arab  or  brutal  Turk,  who  had  just  overcome  Christians  with  the 
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sword,  himself  assigned  the  limits  of  his  own  absolutism:  if  the 
vanquished  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  heavily  ransomed 
tributaries  and  of  inferiors  daily  humiliated,  he  allowed  them 
their  worship,  civil  laws  and  domestic  usages;  he  left  them  their 
institutions,  their  convents  and  their  schools;  he  allowed  them 
to  administer  the  affairs  of  their  own  community  as  they 
pleased  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  patriarch,  or  other  natu- 
ral chieftains. — Thus,  whatever  the  tyrant  may  have  been,  he 
did  not  attempt  to  make  man  over  again,  nor  recast  all  his 
subjects  according  to  one  pattern.  Far  as  his  tyranny  went,  it 
stopped  in  the  soul  at  a  certain  point;  that  point  reached,  the 
sentiments  were  left  free.  However  overwhelming  this  tyranny 
may  have  been,  it  affected  only  one  class  of  men  ;  the  others, 
outside  of  its  network,  remained  untrammelled.  In  touching 
all  sensitive  chords,  it  affected  only  those  of  a  small  minority 
incapable  of  self-defence ;  with  the  majority,  able  to  protect 
itself,  the  main  sensibilities  were  respected,  especially  the  most 
sensitive,  this  one  or  that  one,  as  the  case  might  be,  now  the 
conscience  which  binds  man  to  his  religion,  now  that  amour' 
propre  on  which  honor  depends,  and  now  the  habits  which  make 
man  cling  to  customs,  hereditary  usages  and  outward  observ- 
ances. As  far  as  the  others  were  concerned,  those  which  relate 
to  property,  personal  welfare,  and  social  position,  it  proceeded 
cautiously  and  with  moderation.  In  this  way  the  discretion  of 
the  ruler  lessened  the  resistance  of  the  subject,  and  a  daring 
enterprise,  even  when  mischievous,  was  not  outrageous  ;  it 
might  be  carried  out;  nothing  was  required  but  a  force  in  hand 
equal  to  the  resistance  it  provoked. 

Again,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tyrant  possessed  this  force. 
Very  many  and  very  strong  arms  stood  behind  the  prince 
ready  to  cooperate  with  him  and  countervail  any  resistance. — 
Behind  Philip  II.  or  Louis  XIV.  stood  the  Catholic  majority, 
either  exciting  or  consenting  to  the  oppression  of  dissenters,  as 
fanatical  or  as  illiberal  as  their  king.  To  aid  and  cooperate 
with  Philip  II.,  Louis  XIV.,  Frederick  II.  and  Peter  the  Great, 
stood  the  entire  nation,  equally  violent,  rallied  around  the 
sovereign  through  his  consecrated  title  and  uncontested  right, 
through  tradition  and  custom,  through  a  rigid  sentiment  of 
duty  and  the  vague  idea  of  public  security.  Peter  the  Great 
counted  among  his  auxiliaries  every  eminent  and  cultivated 
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man  in  the  counlry  ;  Cromwelt  had  his  disciplined  and  twenty- 
times  victorious  army  ;  the  caliph  or  sultan  brought  along  with 
him  his  militiiry  and  privileged  population. — Aided  by  cohorts 
of  this  stamp,  it  uaa  easy  to  raise  a  heavy  mass,  and  even  main- 
tain it  in  a  fix.id  [lOMlion.  Once  the  operation  was  concluded, 
there  followed  ,1  Hi.irt  of  equilibrium  :  the  mass,  kept  in  the  air 
by  a  permanent  cotmterbalance,  only  required  a  little  daily 
effort  to  prevint  it  from  falling. 

Just  the  reverse  with  the  measures  of  the  Jacobins.  Accord- 
ing as  these  .-ifl-  (.juried  out,  their  theory,  more  exacting,  adds 
extra  weight  to  ihe  uplifted  mass,  and,  finally,  a  burden  of 
almost  iiifinirc  weight. — At  first,  the  Jacobin  confined  his 
attacks  to  royalty,  to  nobility,  to  the  Church,  to  parliaments, 
to  privileges,  to  ecclesiastical  and  feudal  possessions,  in  short, 
to  nicdiicval  foundations  ;  now,  he  attacks  yet  more  ancient 
and  more  solid  foundations — positive  religion,  property  and 
the  family.  For  four  years  he  has  contented  himself  with 
demolition  ;  he  now  aims  at  reconstruction  ;  his  object  is  not 
merely  to  do  away  with  a  positive  faith  and  suppress  social 
inequality,  to  proscribe  revealed  dogmas,  hereditary  beliefs,  an 
established  cult,  the  supremacy  of  rank  and  superiority  of 
fortunes,  wealth,  leisure,  refinement  and  elegance,  but,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  he  must  re-fashion  the  citizen,  create  new  senti- 
ments, impose  natural  religion  on  the  individual,  civic  educa- 
tion, uniform  ways  and  habits.  Jacobin  conduct.  Spartan  virtue  ; 
in  sliort,  nothing  is  to  be  left  in  a  human  being  that  is  not  pre- 
scribed, enforced  and  constrained, — Henceforth,  there  is  op- 
posed to  Ihe  Revolution,  not  alone  the  partisans  of  the  ancient 
regime — priests,  nobles,  parliamentarians,  royalists,  and  Catho- 
lics— but,  again,  every  man  imbued  with  European  civilisation, 
every  member  of  a  regular  family,  any  possessor  of  capital 
much  or  little  ;  every  kind  or  degree  of  proprietor,  agricul- 
turist, manufacturer,  merchant,  artisan  or  farmer,  even  most  of 
the  revolutionists  who,  nearly  all,  count  on  themselves  escap- 
ing the  constraints  they  impose,  and  who  like  the  straight- 
jacket  only  when  it  is  on  another's  back. — The  pressure  of 
resistant  wills  at  this  moment  becomes  incalculable.  It  would 
be  easier  to  raise  a  mountain,  while,  just  at  this  moment,  the 
Jacobins  have  deprived  themselves  of  every  moral  force 
through  which  a  political  engineer  acts  on  human  wills. 
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Unlike  Philip  II.  and  Louis  XIV.  they  are  not  supported  by 
the  intolerance  of  a  vast  majority,  for,  instead  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  orthodox  against  one  heretic,  they  count  in  their  church 
scarcely  more  than  one  orthodox  against  fifteen  or  twenty  here- 
tics.*— They  have  not  at  their  back,  like  legitimate  sovereigns, 
the  stubborn  loyalty  of  an  entire  population,  following  in  the 
steps  of  its  chieftain  through  the  prestige  of  hereditary  right  and 
through  habits  of  ancient  fealty.  On  the  contrary,  their  reign 
is  only  a  day  old  and  they  themselves  are  interlopers,  at  first 
installed  by  a  coup  (T^iat  and  afterwards  by  the  semblance  of  an 
election,  having  extorted  or  obtained  by  trick  the  suffrages 
through  which  they  act,  so  familiar  with  fraud  and  violence  that, 
in  their  own  Assembly,  the  minority  which  succeeds  has  seized 
and  held  on  to  power  by  violence  and  fraud,  putting  down  the 
majority  by  riots,  and  the  departments  by  force  of  arms  ;  while, 
to  give  to  their  brutalities  the  semblance  of  right,  they  impro- 
vise two  pompous  demonstrations,  first,  the  sudden  manufacture 
of  a  paper  constitution,  which  moulders  away  in  their  archives, 
and  next,  the  scandalous  farce  of  a  hollow  and  compulsory 
plebiscite. — A  dozen  leaders  of  the  faction  centre  unlimited 
authority  in  themselves ;  but,*  as  admitted  by  them,  their 
authority  is  derivative  ;  it  is  the  Convention  which  makes 
them  its  delegates ;  their  precarious  title  has  to  be  renewed 
monthly ;  a  turn  of  the  majority  may  sweep  them  and 
their  work  away  to-morrow ;  an  insurrection  of  the  peo- 
ple, whom  they  have  familiarised  with  insurrection,  may 
to-morrow  sweep  them  away,  their  work  and   their    major- 

X  Cf.  *'  The  Revolution  "  vol.  ii.,  pp.  46  and  333,  and  vol.  iii.,  ch.  1.  Archives  des 
Affaires  Etrang^r^  vol.  33a.  (Letter  by  Thiberge,  Marseilles,  Brumaire  14,  year  II.)  *'  I 
have  been  to  Marteygne,  a  small  town  ten  leagues  from  Marseilles,  along  with  my 
colleague  Foumet ;  I  found  (/>  trouvei)  seventeen  patriots  in  a  town  of  five  thou- 
sand population." — Ihid,^  (Letter  by  Regulus  Leclerc,  Bcr^ues,  Brumaire  15, 
year  II.)  At  Bergues,  he  says,  "  the  municipality  is  composed  of  traders  with  empty 
stores,  and  brewers  without  beer  since  the  law  of  the  maximum."  Consequently 
there  is  universal  lukewarmness,  **only  forty  persons  being  found  to  form  a  popular 
dub,  holding  sessions  as  a  favor  every  five  days.  .  .  .  Public  spirit  at  Bergucs  is 
dead  ;  fanaticism  rules." — Archives  Nationales,  F7.  7164  (Department  of  Var,  reports  of 
year  v.  **  general  idea.")—**  At  Draguignan,  out  of  seven  thousand  souls,  forty  patriots, 
txclusi/s,  despised  or  dishonest ;  at  Vldauban,  nine  or  ten  exclusi/s^  favored  by  the  mu- 
nicipality and  who  live  freely  without  their  means  being  known  ;  at  BrignoIIes,  frequent 
robberies  on  the  road  by  robbers  said  to  have  been  very  patriotic  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution :  people  are  afraid  of  them  and  dare  not  name  them  ;  at  Frcjus,  nine  leading 
exclusifs  who  pass  all  their  time  in  the  ro/"/."— Berryat-Saint-Prix.  "  La  Justice  R6vo1u- 
tionnaire,"  p.  146. — Brutus  Thierry,  grocer,  member  of  the  Rev.  Com.  of  Angers,  said  that 
"  in  Angers,  there  were  not  sixty  revolutlonisu." 
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ity. — They  m.iinfain  only  a  disputed,   limited   and  transient 
ascendency    ovo-r    iheir   adherents.     They    arc    not    military 

chieftains  like  Oomwell  and  Napoleon,  generals  of  an  aniiy 
obeyed  without  .i  niurnmr,  but  common  stump-speakers  at  the 
mercy  of  an  a\idience  that  sits  in  judgment  on  them.  There  is 
no  discipline  in  this  audience  :  every  Jacobin  remains  inde- 
pendent by  virtue  of  his  principles  ;  if  he  accepts  leaders,  it  is 
with  a  reservniion  of  their  worth  '"  Mm  ;  selecting  them  as  he 
pleases,  he  is  free  to  change  ther  en  he  pleases  ;  his  trust  in 
.  them  is  interjnitient.  his  loyalty  pn  sional,  and,  as  his  adhesion 
depends  on  a  mere  preference,  he  uiways  reserves  the  right  to 
discard  the  favorite  of  to-day  as  he  has  discarded  the  favorite 
of  yesterday.  In  this  audience,  tbere  is  no  such  thing  as  sub- 
ordination ;  the  lowest  demagogue,  any  subaltern  brawler,  a 
Hubert  or  Jaeijue^  Rous,  who  is  ambitious  to  step  out  of  the 
ranks,  outvies  the  charlatans  in  office  in  order  to  obtain  their 
places.  Even  with  a  complete  and  lasting  ascendency  over  an 
organised  band  of  docile  supporters,  the  Jacobin  leaders  would 
be  feeble  for  lack  of  reliable  and  competent  instruments  ;  for 
they  have  but  very  few  partisans  other  than  those  of  doubtful 
probity  and  of  notorious  incapacity. — Cromwell  had  around 
him,  to  carry  out  the  puritan  programme,  tlie  moral  elite  of  the 
nation,  an  army  of  rigorists,  with  narrow  consciences, 
but  much  more  strict  towards  themselves  than  towards 
others,  men  who  never  drank  and  who  never,  swore, 
who  never  indulged  for  a  moment  in  sensuality  or  idleness, 
who  forbade  themselves  every  act  of  omission  or  commission 
about  which  they  held  any  scruples,  the  most  honest,  the  most 
temperate,  the  most  laborious  and  tlie  most  persevering  of 
mankind,"  the  only  ones  capable  of  laying  the  foundations  of 
that  practical  morality  on  which  England  and  the  United 
States  stiil  subsist  at  the  present  day. — Around  Peler  the 
Great,  in  carrying  out  his  European  programme,  stood  the 
intellectual  6Iite  of  the  country,  an  imported  staff  of  men  of 
ability  associated  with  natives  of  moderate  ability,  every  well- 

1  M.icaul.iy.  "  History'  o(  Englirnt."  \.,  i;j,  "  Tht  Royalisn  ihtmwlvis  coofcsjei 
Ih.l1.  in  <!Vcry  dfpanmenl  of  hanest  indiislr)-.  Ihc  di^ardcd  wamOTS  pITApcrcd  beyond 
olhcr  men,  lh:il  nunc  wiu  ch^renl  willi  nny  ihefl  or  robbery,  th4t  nanc  «3-^  hurd  id  ask  an 
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taught  resident  foreigner  and  indigenous  Russian,  the  only  ones 
able  to  OTganise  schools  and  public  institutions, to  set  up  avast 
central  and  regular  system  of  administration,  to  assign  rank 
according  to  service  and  merit,  in  short,  to  erect  on  the  snow 
and  mud  of  a  shapeless  barbarism  a  conservatory  of  civilisation 
which,  transplanted  like  an  exotic  tree,  grows  and  gradually  be- 
comes acchmated. — Around  Couthon,  Saint-Just,  Billaud,  Collot, 
and  Robespierre,  with  the  exception  of  certain  men  devoted, 
not  to  Utopianism  but  to  the  country,  and  who,  like  Carnot, 
conform  to  the  system  in  order  to  save  France,  there  are  but  a 
few  sectarians  to  carry  out  the  Jacobin  programme,  men  so 
short-sighted  as  not  to  clearly  comprehend  its  fallacies,  or  suf- 
ficiently fanatical  to  accept  its  horrors,  a  lot  of  social  outcasts 
and  self- constituted  statesmen,  infatuated  through  incommen- 
surate faculties  with  the  parts  they  play,  unsound  in  mind  and 
superficially  educated,  wholly  incompetent,  boundless  in  ambi- 
tion, with  perverted,  callous  or  deadened  consciences,  deluded 
by  sophistry,  cold-blooded  through  vain  glory  and  vicious 
through  crime,  impunity  and  success. 

Thus,  whilst  other  despots  raise  a  moderate  weight,  calling 
around  them  either  the  majority  or  the  flower  of  the  nation, 
employing  the  best  strength  of  the  country  and  lengthening 
their  lever  as  much  as  possible,  the  Jacobins  attempt  to  raise 
an  incalculable  weight,  repel  the  majority  as  well  as  the  flower 
of  the  nation,  discard  the  best  strength  of  the  country,  and 
shorten  their  lever  to  the  utmost.  They  hold  on  only  to  the 
shorter  end,  the  rough,  clumsy,  iron-bound,  crealgng  and  grind- 
ing extremity,  that  is  to  say,  to  physical  force, — the  means  for 
physical  constraint,  the  heavy  hand  of  the  gendarme  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  suspect,  the  jailor's  bolts  and  keys  turned  on 
the  prisoner,  the  club  used  by  the  sansculottes  on  the  back  of 
the  bourgeois  to  quicken  his  pace,  and,  better  still,  the  Septem- 
briseur's  pike  thrust  into  the  aristocrat's  belly,  and  the  blade 
falling  on  the  neck  held  fast  in  the  clutches  of  the  guillotine. — 
Such,  henceforth,  is  the  only  machinery  they  possess  for  gov- 
erning the  country,  for  they  have  deprived  themselves  of  all 
other.  Their  engine  has  to  be  exhibited,  for  it  works  only 
on  condition  that  its  bloody  image  be  stamped  indelibly  on 
every  body's  imagination  ;  if  the  negro  monarch  or  the  pacha 
desires  to  see  heads  bowing  as  he  passes  along,  he  must  be 
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escorted  by  executioners.  They  must  abuse  their  engine  be- 
cause fear,  losing  its  effect  through  habit,  needs  example  to 
keep  it  alive  ;  the  negro  monarch  or  the  pacha  who  would  keep 
the  fear  alive  by  ivIuLh  he  rules,  must  be  stimulated  every  day  ; 
he  must  slauyhier  tou  many  to  be  sure  of  slaughtering  enough  ; 
he  must  slauylucr  constantly,  in  heaps,  indiscriminately,  hap- 
hazard, no  mailer  for  what  offence,  on  the  slighiest  suspicion, 
the  innocent  :ilong  with  the  gu''—  He  and  his  are  lost  the 
moment    they  ct';ise    to    obey  '  ile.     Every  Jacobin,  like 

every  African  umnarch  or  pacna,  istobserveit  that  he  may 
be  and  remain  at  iliu  head  of  his  ba..d. — For  this  reason,  the 
chiefs  of  the  sect,  its  natural  leaders  designated  beforehand, 
consist  of  theori,-.Ls  able  to  grasp  its  principles,  and  logicians 
able  to  arrive  at  its  conclusions,  narrow-minded  enough  not  to 
see  that  their  undertaking  exceeds  their  powers  and  all  human 
powers,  shrewd  enough  to  see  that  brutal  force  is  their  only  in- 
strumentality, inhuman  enough  to  apply  it  unscrupulously  and 
without  reserve,  and  perverted  enough  to  murder  on  all  sides 
that  they  may  stamp  an  impression  of  lasting  terror. 
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esteem. — His  infatuation. — He  plays  the  victim. — His  gloomy  fancies. — His 
resemblance  to  Marat.  —Difference  between  him  and  Marat. — The  sincere 
hypocrite. — The  Festival  in  honor  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  law  of 
Frairial  3z. — The  external  and  internal  characters  of  Robespierre  and  the 
Revolulioa. 

I. 

Three  men  among  the  Jacobins,  Marat,  Danton  and  Robes- 
pierre, merited  distinction  and  possessed  authority  : — owing  to 
a  malformation,  or  distortion,  of  head  and  heart,  they  fulfilled 
the  requisite  conditions, — Of  the  three,  Marat  is  the  most  mon- 
strous ;  he  borders  on  the  lunatic,  of  which  he  displays  the 
chief  characteristics — furious  exaltation,  constant  over-excite- 
ment, feverish  restlessness,  an  inexhaustible  propensity  for 
scribbling,  that  mental  automatism  and  tetanus  of  the  will  un- 
der the  constraint  and  rule  of  a  fixed  idea,  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  the  usual  physical  symptoms,  such  as  sleeplessness,  a  livid 
tint,  bad  blood,  foulness  of  dress  and  person,'  with,  during  the 
last  five  months  of  his  life,  irritations  and  ertiptions  over  his 


■bout  like  a  <3b-dri> 


r  lUppcd  but  jumped." 


H«  had  a  diitiirbed  look  and  an  ey« 
id  lerky  way.    A  constuil  rallcuneu  ( 
^ikcwiK  jkffectcdhis  mani 


whole  body.'  Issuing  from  incongruous  races,  born  of  a  mixed 
blood  and  tainted  with  serious  moral  coramolions,"  he  harbors 
wilhin  him  a  singular  germ  :  physically,  he  is  an  abortion, 
morally  a  pretender,  and  one  who  covet  all  places  of  distinction. 
His  father,  who  was  a  physician,  intended,  from  his  early  child- 
hood, that  he  should  be  a  savant ;  his  mother,  an  idealist, 
meant  that  he  should  be  a  philanthropist,  while  he  himself  al- 
ways steered  his  course  towards  both  summits.  "  At  five  years 
of  age,"  he  says,  "it  would  have  pleased  me  lo  be  a  school- 
master, at  fifteen  a  professor,  at  eighteen  an  author,  and  a 
creative  genius  at  twenty,"'  and,  afterwards,  up  to  the  last,  an 
apostle  and  martyr  lo  humanity.  "  From  my  earliest  infancy  I 
had  an  inlenst  luvc  of  fame  which  changed  its  object  at  various 
stages  of  my  lifv.^,  but  which  never  left  me  for  amoment."  He 
rambled  over  Europe  or  vegetated  in  Paris  for  thirty  years,  liv- 
ing a  nomadic  life  in  subordinate  positions,  hissed  as  an  author, 
distrusted  as  a  man  of  science  and  ignored  as  a  philosopher,  a 
third  rate  political  writer,  aspiring  to  every  sort  of  celebrity 
and  to  every  honor,  constantly  presenting  himself  as  a  candi- 
date and  as  constantly  rejected, — too  great  a  disproportion  be- 
tween his  faculties  and  ambition  !  Talentless,'  possessing  no 
critical  acumen  and  of  mediocre  intelligence,  he  was  fitted  only 
to  teach  some  branch  of  the  sciences,  or  to  practise  some  one 
of  the  arts,  either  as  professor  or  doctor  more  or  less  bold  and 
lucky,  or  to  follow,  with  occasional  slips  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  some  path  clearly  marked  out  for  him.  "  But ,"  he  says, 
"I   never  had  any  thing  to  do   with  a  subject  which  did   not 

I  ChevirmDnt,  "  Jun  Paul  Marat  ;  "  also  AlfrEd  Rougejird,  "  ^[alal  "  fassim.  These 
lion  nf  Mam  l.y  K.it.rt  rt'EgUntmc) ;  ii,,3w  »"<<*..  S].-"  journal  d«'  la  RcpuWiqui 
four  houn  lo  sleep,  and   only  one  hour  to  'my  meaU,  loileLLe  and   domulic   ncc».i>in.     t 

9  Chcvremoni,  I,  pp.  1  and  9.   Hii  family,  on  the  fathcr'i  oide.  wa^  Spanish.  lohgHItled 

canton  of  Neutchalel, 

4  Rend  his  novel  •■  U.<  Avenlurw  du  jeunc  C"mie  P'.^.'.'.ki,"  Idler  5.  hy  Lucile :  ■"  I 
Ihink  of  Hnlon'ski  only.     My  imai^nilion.  inrl.ininl  at  llie  torch  of  loye,  rvtr  presents  10 

ill  that  inodei.ty  pcrmiu  ....  enjoying  tuch  Ininpotuaf  bliss,  t  believe  that  the  sod* 
ate  jealous  uf  my  lot." 
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hold  out  ....  great  results  for  myself,  and  show  my  origi- 
nality, for  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  to  treat  a  subject  over 
again  that  has  been  well  done,  or  to  plod  over  the  work  of 
others." — Consequently,  when  he  tries  to  originate  he  merely 
imitates,  or  commits  mistakes.  His  treatise  on  '*  Man  "  is  a 
jumble  of  physiological  and  moral  common -places,  made  up  of 
ill-digested  reading  and  words  strung  together  haphazard,*  of 
gratuitous  and  incoherent  suppositions  in  which  the  doctrines 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  coupled  together, 
end  in  empty  phraseology.  "  Soul  and  Body  are  distinct  sub- 
stances with  no  essential  relationship,  being  connected  together 
solely  through  the  nervous  fluid  ;  "  this  fluid  is  not  gelatinous 
for  the  spirituous  by  which  it  is  renewed  contains  no  gelatine  ; 
the  soul,  excited  by  this,  excites  that ;  hence  the  place  assigned 
to  it  "in  the  meninges'* — His  "  Optics*'*  is  the  reverse  of  the 
great  truth  already  discovered  by  Newton  more  than  a  century 
before,  and  since  confirmed  by  more  than  another  century  of 
experiment  and  calculation.  On  "  Heat  "  and  "  Electricity  "  he 
merely  puts  forth  feeble  hypotheses  and  literary  generalisations; 
one  day,  driven  to  the  wall,  he  inserts  a  needle  in  a  piece  of 
rosin  to  make  this  a  conductor,  in  which  piece  of  scientific 
trickery  he  is  caught  by  the  physicist  Charles.*  He  is  not  even 
qualified  to  comprehend  the  great  discoverers  of  his  age,  Laplace, 
Monge,  Lavoisier,  or  Fourcroy  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  libels  them 
in  the  style  of  a  low  rebellious  subordinate,  who,  without  the 
shadow  of  a  claim,  aims  to  take  the  place  of  legitimate  authori- 
ties. In  Politics,  he  adopts  every  absurd  idea  in  vogue  grow- 
ing out  of  the  "  Contrat-Social  "  based  on  natural  right,  and 
which  he  renders  still  more  absurd  by  repeating  as  his  own  the 
arguments  advanced  by  those  bungling  socialists,  who,  physiol- 
ogists astray  in  the  moral  world,  derive  all  rights  from  physi- 
cal necessities.  "All  human  rights  issue  from  physical  wants.* 
If  a  man  has  nothing,  he  has  a  right  to  any  surplus  with  which 


I  Preface,  xx.  ^*  Descartes,  Helvetius,  Haller,  Lelat  all  ignored  great  principles ;  man, 
with  them,  is  an  enigma,  an  impenetrable  secret."  He  says  in  a  foot-note,  *'  We  find  evi- 
dence of  this  in  the  works  of  Hume,  Voltaire,  Bonnet,  Racine  and  Pascal." 

9  **  M^moires  Acad^miqties  sur  la  Lumiire,"  pref.,  vii.  He  especially  opposes  "  the 
differential  refrangibility  of  heterogeneous  rays"  which  is  **the  basis  of  Newton's 
theory." 

3  Chevremont,  L,  74.    (See  the  testimony  of  Arago,  Feb.  34,  1844). 

4  Ibid.,  i.,  Z04.    (Sketch  of  a  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man  and  of  the  citizen). 
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another  gorge<i  liimself.  What  do  I  say?  He  has  a  right 
to  seize  the  indisgiL-nsable,  and,  rather  than  die  of  hunger,  he 
may  cut  another's  ihroat  and  eat  his  throbbing  flesh.  .  ,  . 
Man  has  a  liglit  to  self-preservation,  to  the  property,  the  liberty 
and  even  ihelivesof  his  fellow  creatures.  To  escape  oppression 
he  has  a  right  lu  repress,  to  bind  and  to  massacre.  He  is  free 
to  do  what  lie  plea^i;:^  to  ensurc  his  own  happiness."  It  is  plain 
enough  what  tlijs  k.ids  to. — But,  let  the  consequences  be  what 
they  may,  whaiever  he  writes  or  does,  it  is  always  in  self-ad- 
miration and  .ilways  in  a  counter  sense,  being  as  vain-glorious 
of  his  encyclojtaidic  impotence  as  he  is  of  his  social  mischlev- 
ousness.  Taking  his  word  for  it,  his  discoveries  in  Physics  will 
render  him  immortal.'  "  They  will  at  least  effect  a  complete 
transformation  in  Optics.  .  .  .  The  true  primitive  colors 
were  unknown  liefore  me."  He  is  a  Newton,  and  stil!  belter. 
Previous  to  his  appearance  "  the  place  occupied  by  the  electric 
fluid  in  nature,  considered  as  an  universal  agent,  was  completely 
ignored.  ...  I  have  made  it  known  in  such  a  way  as  to 
leave  no  further  doubt  about  it."'  As  to  the  igneous  fluid, 
"that  existence  unknown  before  me,  I  have  freed  the  theory 
from  every  hypothesis  and  conjecture,  from  every  alembical 
argument  ;  I  have  purged  it  of  error,  I  have  rendered  it  intui- 
tive ;  I  have  written  this  out  in  a  small  volume  which  consigns 
to  oblivion  all  that  scientific  bodies  have  hitherto  published  on 
that  subject."  '  Anterior  to  his  treatise  on  "  Man,"  moral  and 
physical  relationships  were  incomprehensible.  "  Descartes, 
Helvetius,  Haller,  Lecat,  Hume,  Voltaire,  Bonnet,  held  this  to 
be  an  impenetrable  secret,  'an  enigma.'"  He  has  solved  the 
problem,  he  has  fixed  the  seat  of  the  soul,  he  has 
determined  the  medium  through  which  the  soul  com- 
municales  with  the  body.' — In  the  higher  sciences,  those 
treating  of  nature  generally,  or  of  human  society,  he  reaches 
tile  climax.  "  I  believe  that  I  have  exhausted  every  combination 
of  the  human   intellect   in    relation  to  morals,  philosophy  and 
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political  science.'"  Not  only  has  he  discovered  the  true  theory 
of  government,  but  he  is  a  statesman,  a  practical  expert,  able  to 
forecast  the  future  and  shape  events.  He  makes  predictions, 
on  the  average,  twice  a  week,  which  always  turn  out  right ;  he 
already  claims, during  the  early  sessions  of  the  Convention,  to 
have  made  "  three  hundred  predictions  on  the  leading  points 
of  the  Revolution,  all  justified  by  the  event."*  In  the  face  of 
the  Constituants  who  demolish  and  reconstruct  so  slowly,  he  is 
sufficiently  strong  to  take  down,  put  up  and  complete  at  a 
moment's  notice.  "  If  I  were  one  of  the  people's  tribunes'  and 
were  supported  by  a  few  thousand  determined  men,  I  answer 
for  it  that,  in  six  weeks,  the  Constitution  would  be  perfected, 
the  political  machine  well  agoing,  and  the  nation  free  and 
happy.  In  less  than  a  year  there  would  be  a  flourishing,  formid- 
able government  which  would  remain  so  as  long  as  I  lived." — If 
necessary,  he  could  act  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
always  be  victorious  :  having  twice  seen  the  Vendeans  carry 
on  a  fight  he  would  end  the  war  "  at  the  first  encounter."  *  "If 
I  could  stand  the  march,  I  would  go  in  person  and  carry  out 
my  views.  At  the  head  of  a  small  party  of  trusty  troops  the 
rebels  could  be  easily  put  down  to  the  last  man,  and  in  one 
day.  I  know  something  of  military  art,  and,  without  boasting, 
I  can  answer  for  success." — On  any  difficulty  occurring,  it  is 
owing  to  his  advice  not  having  been  taken  ;  he  is  the  great 
political  physician  :  his  diagnosis  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution  is  always  correct,  his  prognosis  infallible,  his  thera- 
peutics efficacious,  humane  and  salutary.  He  furnishes  the 
panacea   and    he  should  be  allowed  to  prescribe  it ;  only,  to 
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ensure  a  salisfactory  opentioa,  he  should  himself  adraiiuatcr 
the  dose.  Let  the  public  lancet,  therefore,  be  put  in  bis  hands 
that   he   may  jjcrfoim   tbc   humanitanaD  operation   of  blood- 


my  opicions.     I   hare  published  them  in 

signed   them  with  my  name  and  1  am  oot 

If  you  are  not  equal  to  me  and  able 

io  much  the  worse  for   yoti,"  '     In  other 

es,  Marat  is  in  advance  of  everybody  else 

superior  genius  and  diaracter,  be  is  tbc  veri- 


letting.  "  Su(.h  a 
my  works.  I  ha 
ashamed  of  it. 
to  comprehema  r 
words,  in  his  cn-i 
and,  through  his 
table  saviour. 

Such  are  the  symf^tonis  by  which  medical  men  recognise 
immediately  otic  <A  those  partial  lunatics  who  may  not  be  put 
in  confinement,  but  w  ho  are  all  the  more  dangerous  ; '  the  mal- 
ady, as  they  would  express  it  in  technical  terms,  may  be  called 
the  ambilimti  deiirium,  well  known  ia  lunatic  asylums.  Two 
propensities,  one  an  habitually  perverted  judgment,  and  the 
other  a  colossal  excess  of  self-esteem,'  constitute  its  sources, 
and  nowhere  arc  both  more  prolific  than  in  Marat.  Never  did 
man  wilh  such  diversified  culture,  possess  such  an  incurably 
pwrverted  intellect.  Never  did  man,  after  so  many  abortive 
speculations  and  such  repeated  malpractices,  conceive  and 
maintain  so  high  an  opinion  of  himself.  Each  of  these  two 
sources  in  him  augments  Ihe  other  :  through  his  faculty  of  not 
seeing  things  as  they  are,  he  altributes  to  himself  virtue  and 
genius  ;  satisfied  that  he  possesses  genius  and  virtue,  he  regards 
his  misdeeds  as  merits  and  his  crotchets  as  truths. — Thence- 
forih,  and  spontaneously,  his  malady  runs  its  own  course  and 
becomes  complex  ;  next  to  the  ambitious  delirium  comes  the 
mania  /or  persecution.  In  effect,  the  evident  or  demonstrated 
truths  which  he  supplies  should  strike  the  public  at  once  ;  if 
they  burn  slowly  or  miss  fire,  it  is  owing  to  their  being  stamped 
out  by  enemies  or  the  envious  :  manifestly,  they  have  conspired 
against  him,  and  against  him  plots  have  never  ceased.  First 
came  the  philosophers'   plot;  when  his  treatise   on    "Man" 
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reached  Paris  from  Amsterdam,  "  they  felt  the  blow  I  struck  at 
their  principles  and  had  the  book  stopped  at  the  custom-house."  * 
Next  came  the  plot  of  the  doctors,  who  **  ruefully  estimated  my 
enormous  gains.  Were  it  necessary,  I  could  prove  that  they 
often  met  together  to  consider  the  best  way  to  destroy  my  repu- 
tation." Finally,  came  the  plot  of  the  Academicians ;  "  the 
disgraceful  persecution  I  had  to  undergo  from  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  for  two  years,  after  being  satisfied  that  my  discoveries 
on  Light  upset  all  that  it  had  done  for  a  century,  and  that  I 
was  quite  indifferent  about  becoming  a  member  of  its  body.  .  . 
Would  it  be  believed  that  these  scientific  charlatans  succeeded 
in  underrating  my  discoveries  throughout  Europe,  in  exciting 
every  society  of  savants  against  me,  and  in  closing  against  me 
all  the  newspapers  !  "  *  Naturally,  the  would-be-persecuted 
man  defends  himself,  that  is  to  say,  he  attacks.  Naturally,  as 
he  is  the  aggressor,  he  is  repulsed  and  put  down,  and,  after 
creating  imaginary  enemies,  he  creates  real  ones,  especially  in 
politics  where,  on  principle,  he  daily  preaches  insurrection  and 
murder.  Naturally,  in  fine,  he  is  prosecuted,  convicted  at  the 
Chatelet  court,  tracked  by  the  police,  obliged  to  fly  and  wander 
from  one  hiding-place  to  another  ;  to  live  like  a  bat  "  in  a  cel- 
lar, underground,  in  a  dark  dungeon  ;  *"  once,  says  his  friend 
Panis,  he  passed  "six  weeks  on  one  of  his  buttocks"  like  a 
madman  in  his  cell,  face  to  face  with  his  reveries. — It  is  not 
surprising  that,  with  such  a  system,  the  reverie  should  become 
more  intense,  more  and  more  gloomy,  and,  at  last  settle  down 
into  a  confirmed  nightmare  ;  that,  in  his  distorted  brain,  objects 
should  appear  distorted  ;  that,  even  in  full  daylight  men  and 
things  should  seem  awry,  as  in  a  magnifying,  dislocating  mirror; 
that,  frequently,  on  the  numbers  (of  his  journal)  appearing  too 
blood-thirsty,  and  his  chronic  disease  too  acute,  his  physician 
should  bleed  him  to  arrest  these  attacks  and  prevent  their 
return.* 

I  Chevremont,  i.,  40.    (Marat*s  letters,  1793). 
3  Journal  de  la  R6publique  Fran9aise,  No.  98. 

3  The  words  of  Marat  and  Panes.  (Chevremont,  i.,  197,  203  ;  also  "  The  Revolution  *' 
ii.,  390,  ad  note). 

4  Michelet,  **  Histoire  de  la  Revolution,*'  ii.,  89.  (Narrated  by  M.  Bourdier,  Marat's 
physician,  to  M.  Serre,  the  physiologist).  Barbaroux,  "  M  ^moires,"  355,  (after  a  visit  to 
Marat) :  **  You  should  see  how  superficially  Marat  composed  his  articles.  Without  any 
knowledge  of  a  public  man  he  would  ask  the  first  person  he  met  what  he  thought  of  him 
and  thk  he  wrote  down,  exclaiming  *  I'll  crush  the  rascal  I  * " 
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But  he  has  taken  his  bent  :  henceforth,  falsities  spring  up  in 
his  brain  as  on  iheir  native  soil  ;  planting  himself  on  the  irra- 
tional he  cultivates  ihe  absurd,  even  physical  and  mathematical. 
"Taking  an  extreme  view  of  it,"  he  says,  "the  patriotic  con- 
tribution of  one-qtuuter  of  one's-  income  will  produce,  at  the 
very  least,  four  billion  eight  hundred  and  sixty  million  francs, 
and  perhajjs  twici;  that  sura  ;"  with  this  sum  M.  Necker  may 
raise  five  hundred  thousand  men,  which  he  calculates  on  for 
the  subjugatiorj  uf  France." — Since  the  taking  of  the  Bastille, 
"  the  municipality's  defalcations  alone  amount  to  two  hundred 
millions.  The  sums  pocketed  by  Bailly  are  estimated  at  more 
than  two  millions;  wliat  '  Motli^ '  (Lafayetle)  has  taken  for 
the  past  two  years  is  incalculable."  ' — On  the  islh  of  Novem- 
ber, 1791,  the  g,ul)ering  of  emigres  comprises  "at  least  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  gentlemen  and  drilled  partisans 
and  soldiers,  not  counting  the  forces  of  the  gentlemen -princes 
about  lo  join  them.'" — Consequently,  as  with  his  brethren  in 
Bicetre,  (a  lunatic  asylum),  he  raves  incessantly  on  the  horrible 
and  the  foul  :  the  procession  of  terrible  or  disgusting  phan- 
toms has  begun.'  According  to  him,  the  savants  who  do  not 
choose  lo  admire  him  are  fools,  charlatans  and  plagiarists.  La- 
place and  Monge  are  even  "  automatons,"  so  many  calculating 
machines  ;  Lavoisier,  "reputed  father  of  every  discovery  that 
makes  any  noise  in  the  world,  has  not  an  idea  of  his  own  ;  "  he 
steals  from  others  without  comprehending  them,  and  "changes 
his  system  as  he  changes  his  shoes."  Fourcroy,  his  disciple 
and  horn-blower,  is  of  still  thinner  stuff.  All  are  scamps  :  "  I 
could  cite  a  hundred  instances  of  dishonesty  by  the  Academi- 
cians of  Paris,  a  hundred  breaches  of  trust  ;  "  twelve  thousand 
francs  were  entrusted  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
how  to  direct  balloons,  and  "  they  divided  it  among  themselves, 
squandering  it  at  the  Rapfie,  the  opera  and  in  brothels."  '     In 
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the  political  world,  where  debates  are  battles,  it  is  still  worse. 
The  "  Friend  of  the  people  "  has  merely  rascals  for  adversaries. 
Praise  of  Lafayette's  courage  and  disinterestedness,  how  absurd  ! 
If  he  went  to  America  it  was  because  he  was  jilted,  "  cast  oflf 
by  a  Messalina  ;  "  he  maintained  a  park  of  artillery  there  as 
"  powder-monkeys  look  after  ammunition-wagons;"  these  are 
his  only  exploits ;  besides,  he  is  a  thief.  Bailly  is  also  a  thief, 
and  Malouet  a  "  clown."  Necker  has  conceived  the  "  horrible 
project  of  starving  and  poisoning  the  people  ;  he  has  drawn  on 
himself  for  all  eternity  the  execration  of  Frenchmen  and  the 
detestation  of  mankind." — What  is  the  Constituent  Assembly 
but  a  set  of  "  low,  rampant,  mean,  stupid  fellows  ? " — "  Infamous 
legislators,  vile  scoundrels,  monsters  athirst  for  gold  and  blood, 
you  traffic  with  the  monarch,  with  our  fortunes,  with  our  rights, 
with  our  liberties,  with  our  lives ! " — "  The  second  legislative 
corps  is  no  less  rotten  than  the  first  one." — In  the  Convention, 
Roland,  "  the  officious  Gilles  and  the  forger  Pasquin,  is  the 
infamous  head  of  the  monopolisers."  "  Isnard  is  a  juggler, 
Buzot  a  Tartuffe,  Vergniaud  a  police  spy." ' — When  a  madman 
sees  everywhere  around  him,  on  the  floor,  on  the  walls,  on  the 
ceiling,  toads,  scorpions,  spiders,  swarms  of  crawling,  loath- 
some vermin,  he  thinks  only  of  crushing  them,  and  the  disease 
enters  on  its  last  stage :  after  the  ambitious  delirium,  the 
mania  for  persecution  and  the  settled  nightmare,  comes  the 
homicidal  mania. 

With  Marat,  this  broke  out  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Revo- 
lution. The  disease  was  innate ;  he  was  inoculated  with  it 
beforehand.  He  had  contracted  it  in  good  earnest,  on  princi* 
pie  ;  never  was  there  a  plainer  case  of  deliberate  insanity. — On 
the  one  hand,  having  derived  the  rights  of  man  from  physical 
necessities,  he  concluded  "  that  society  owes  to  those  among  its 
members  who  have  no  property,  and  whose  labor  scarcely  suf- 
fices for  their  support,  an  assured  subsistence,  the  wherewithal 
to  feed,  lodge  and  clothe  oneself  suitably,  provision  for  attend- 

I  Chtvienwnt,  L,  a3S-349.  "  L'An[du  peuplc."  Nos.  419.  jiq,  543,  eoS.  641.  Other 
fiikiiici  iuir  3%  rvcravafant  arc  peArly  ^  ffratcvquc.  Na,  630,  (April  i5»  1793).  "Simannou, 
raayOT  of  d'Elampa.  u  AD  infamoui  minBteruJ  monopoLuer." — No.  637.  (April  13.  1799). 
DcL«t«art,  Ihe  mhiiitcT,  '*  accepti  gold  10  let  a  gol-up  decree  be  pused  affttlntt  him.*'  No. 
tso,  (May  n.  11^.  "  Louk  XVI.  deaired  war  only  to  caUbluli  hia  dcaptniam  sn  Ml 
iBdeatruerlUc  (iniDdWiM." 
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ance  in  sickness  and  when  old  age  comes  on,  and  for  bringing 
up  children.  Those  who  wallow  in  wealth  must  (then)  supply 
the  wants  of  those  who  lack  the  necessaries  of  life."  Other- 
wise, "  the  honest  ciii^en  whom  society  abandons  to  poverty 
and  despair,  reverts  back  lo  the  State  of  nature  and  the  right  of 
forcibly  claiming  advantages  which  were  only  alienated  by 
him  to  procure  greater  ones.  Alt  authority  which  is  opposed 
to  this  is  tyrannical,  and  the  judge  who  condemns  a  man  to 
death  (through  it)  is  simply  a  cowardly  assassin."  '  Thus  do 
the  innumerable  riots  which  the  dearth  excites,  find  justification, 
and,  as  the  dearth  is  permanent,  the  daily  riot  is  legitimate. — 
On  the  other  hand,  having  laid  down  the  principle  of  popular 
sovereignly  he  deduces  from  this,  "  the  sacred  right  of  constitu- 
ents to  dismiss  ilieir  delegates  ;  "  to  seize  them  by  the  throat 
if  they  prevaricate,  to  keep  them  in  the  right  path  by  fear,  and 
wring  their  necks  should  ihey  attempt  to  vote  wrong  or  govern 
badly.  Now,  they  are  always  subject  to  this  temptation.  "  If 
there  is  one  eternal  truth  of  which  it  is  important  to  convince 
man,  it  is  that  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  people,  the  most  to  be 
dreaded  by  them,  is  the  Government." — "Any  minister  who 
remains  twice  twenty-four  hours  in  office,  when  it  is  not 
impossible  for  the  cabinet  lo  operate  against  the  Government 
is '  suspect.'  "  ' — Bestir  yourselves,  then,  ye  unfortunates  in  town 
and  country,  workmen  without  work,  street  stragglers  sleeping 
under  bridges,  prowlers  along  the  highways,  beggars  without 
fuel  or  shelter,  tattered  vagabonds,  cripples  and  tramps,  and 
seize  your  faithless  mandatories  ! — On  July  14th  and  October 
Sth  and  6th,  "  the  people  had  the  right  not  only  to  execute 
some  of  (he  conspirators  in  military  fashion,  but  to  immolate 
them  all,  to  put  to  the  sword  the  entire  body  of  royal  satellites 
leagued  together  for  our  destruction,  the  whole  herd  of  traitors 
to  the  country,  of  every  condition  and  degree-"  '  Never  go  to 
the  Assembly  "  without  filling  your  pockets  with  stones 
and  throwing  them  at  the  impudent  scoundrels  who 
preach  monarchical  maxims  ;   I  recommend  to  you  no  other 
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precaution  but  that  of  telling  their  neighbors  to  look  out."  ' 
"We  do  not  demand  the  resignation  of  the  ministers — we 
demand  their  heads.  We  demand  the  heads  of  all  the  minis- 
terialists in  the  Assembly,  your  mayor's,  your  general's,  the 
heads  of  moat  of  the  staff- officers,  of  most  of  the  municipal 
council,  of  the  principal  agents  of  the  executive  power  in  the 
kingdom." — Of  what  use  are  half-way  measures,  like  the  sack  of 
the  hotel  de  Castries  ? '  "  Avenge  yourselves  wisely !  Death  ! 
Death  !  is  the  sole  penalty  for  traitors  raging  to  destroy  you  ! 

It  is  the  only  one  that  strikes  terror  into  them Follow 

the  example  of  your  implacable  enemies  !  Keep  always  armed, 
so  that  they  may  not  escape  through  the  delays  of  the  law ! 
Stab  them  on  the  spot  or  blow  their  brains  out ! " — "  Twenty- 
four  millions  of  men  shout  in  unison  ;  If  the  black,  gangrened, 
archi-gangrened  ministerialists  dare  pass  a  bill  reducing  and 
reorganising  the  army,  citizens,  do  you  build  eight  hundred 
scafiFolds  in  the  Tuileries  garden  and  hang  on  them  every  traitor 
to  his  country — that  infamous  Riquetti,  Comte  de  Mirabeau, 
at  the  head  of  them — and,  at  the  same  time,  erect  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fountain  basin  a  big  pile  of  logs  to  roast  the  minis- 
ters and  their  tools!"' — Could  "the  Friend  of  the  people" 
rally  around  him  two  thousand  men  determined  "  to  save  the 
country,  he  would  go  and  tear  the  heart  out  of  that  infernal 
Motti^  in  the  very  midst  of  his  battalions  of  slaves  ;  he  would 
go  and  burn  the  monarch  and  his  imps  in  his  palace,  impale 
the  deputies  on  their  benches,  and  bury  them  beneath  the 
flaming  ruins  of  their  den."* — On  the  first  cannon  shot  being 
fired  on  the  frontier,  "it  is  indispensable  that  the  people 
should  close  the  gates  of  the  towns  and  unhesitatingly  make 
way  with  every  priest,  public  functionary  and  anti-revolutioh- 
ist,  knoivn  machinators  and  their  accomplices." — "It  would 
be  wise  for  the  people's  magistrates  to  keep  constantly  manu- 
facturing large  quantities  of  strong,  sharp,  short-bladed,  double- 
edged  knives,  so  as  to  arm  each  citizen  known  as  a  friend  of 
his  country.  Now,  the  art  cf  fighting  with  these  terrible  wcap- 
s  in  this :  Use  the  left  arm  as  buckler,  and  cover  it 
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up  to  ihe  arm-pil  with  a  sleere  quilled  with  some  wooQat  stnff, 
filled  with  rags  and  h  jir.  and  then  rush  an  the  enemy,  the  right 
hand  wielding  the  knife." — Let  os  use  these  knives  as  soon 
as  possible,  for  "what  now  reraains  to  us  to  end  the  crib 
which  overnhi-lm  ti~?  !  repeat  it,  nothing  but  eiecutioos  I7 
the  people."' — The  Throne  is  at  last  down;  but  "be  careful 
nol  to  give  waj-  to  false  pity!  ....  No  quarter!  1  advise 
you  to  decimate  ihc  ami -revolutionist  members  of  the  munici- 
pality, of  the  juitirei  of  the  peace,  of  the  members  of  the  de- 
partments and  of  the  National  Assembly."' — At  the  outset,  a 
few  lives  would  have  sufficed  :  "five  hundred  heads  ought  to 
have  fallen  whtn  the  Bastille  was  taken,  and  all  would  then 
have  gone  on  wi^ll."  Uut,  through  lack  of  foresight  and  timid- 
ity, the  evil  was  uUon'ed  to  spread,  aod  the  more  it  spri^ad  the 
larger  the  amputation  should  have  been.  With  the  sure,  keen 
eye  of  the  surgeon,  Marat  gives  its  dimensions ;  he  has  made 
his  calculation  beforehand.  In  September,  1792,  in  the  Coun- 
cil at  the  Commune,  he  estimates  approximatively  forty  thou- 
sand as  ihe  number  of  heads  that  should  be  laid  low.'  Six 
weeks  later,  the  social  abscess  having  enormously  increased, 
the  figures  swell  in  proportion  ;  he  noiv  demands  two  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  heads,'  always  on  the  score  of  humanity, 
"  to  ensure  public  tranquillity,"  on  condition  that  the  operation 
be   entrusted  to  him,  as  the  summary,  temporary  justiciary. — 
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Save  this  last  point,  the  rest  is  granted  to  him  ;  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  he  could  not  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  complete 
fulfilment  of  his  programme,  the  batches  condemned  by  the 
revolutionary  Tribunal,  the  massacres  of  Lyons  and  Toulon, 
the  drownings  of  Nantes. — From  first  to  last,  he  was  in  the  right 
line  of  the  Revolution,  lucid  on  account  of  his  blindness, 
thanks  to  his  crazy  logic,  thanks  to  the  concordance  of  his  per- 
sonal malady  with  the  public  malady,  to  the  precocity  of  his 
complete  madness  alongside  of  the  incomplete  or  tardy  mad- 
ness of  the  rest,  he  alone  steadfast,  remorseless,  triumphant, 
perched  aloft  at  the  first  bound  on  the  sharp  pinnacle  which 
his  rivals  dared  not  climb  or  only  stumbled  up. 

II. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  madman  about  Danton  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, not  only  is  his  intellect  sound,  but  he  possesses  political 
aptitudes  to  an  eminent  degree,  and  to  such  an  extent  that,  in 
this  particular,  none  of  his  associates  or  adversaries  compare 
with  him,  while,  among  the  men  of  the  Revolution,  only  Mira- 
beau  equals  or  surpasses  him.  He  is  an  original,  spontaneous 
genius  and  not,  like  most  of  his  contemporaries,  a  disputatious, 
quill-driving  theorist,*  that  is  to  say,  a  fanatical  pedant,  an  arti- 
ficial being  composed  of  his  books,  a  mill-horse  with  blinkers, 
and  turning  around  in  a  circle  without  an  issue.  His  free  judg- 
ment is  not  hampered  by  abstract  prejudices :  he  does  not 
carry  about  with  him  a  social  contract,  like  Rousseau,  nor,  like 
Si^yes,  a  social  art  and  cabinet  principles  or  combinations  ; ' 
he  has  kept  aloof  from  these  instinctively  and,  perhaps,  through 
contempt  for  them  ;  he  had  no  need  of  them  ;  he  would  not  have 
known  what  to  do  with  them.  Systems  are  crutches  for  the 
impotent,  while  he  is  able-bodied  ;  formulas  serve  as  spectacles 
for  the  short-sighted,  while  his  eyes  are  good.  "  He  had  read 
and  meditated  very  little,"  says  a  learned  and  philosophical 

I  Danton  never  wrote  or  printed  a  speech.  "  I  am  no  writer,"  he  says.  (Garat,  "  Me- 
moires,"  31.) 

a  Garat,  M^moires/'  iii. :  *'  Danton  had  given  no  serious  study  to  those  philosophers 
who,  for  a  century  past,  had  detected  the  principles  of  social  art  in  human  nature.  He  had 
not  sought  in  his  own  organisation  for  the  vast  and  simple  combinations  which  a  great  em- 
pire demands.  He  had  that  instinct  for  the  grand  which  constitutes  genius  and  that  silent 
drcamspecdoQ  which  constitutes  judgment." 


witDtts  ; '  "  his  t£.v*"e(Jge  vxs  si 
invtiiigaiign  :      y.  :.-.  wemJaaAn 

luturally  open  '.-.  Tv^r-.  notioa  of  cxpcxiocc  the  tmth  of  aUch 
was  made  ma:;  ;^_-.  CoDscqaendf.  "  his  pemrptioos  of  ncn 
and  ihisg!.  vsz.'i-T..  <  i«ar.  iiBpulial  and  trne,  wq» imlimi  wilk 
solid,  practjtai  ■-..-..:■  iwjo,"  To  forai  ajdeai  idea  of  dtedinr- 
gent  or  coocorcir,:  diipositioo^  &cUc  or  exmcil,  acXad  or 
'^JK^\^^t,  of  Gia-r:',:  ;r2.ruei  and  irf  tventf-iti milliaas of «m1^ 
to  jtisilr  esiimcLt  y.'Sj^h\e  leasUnczx,  and  calmlite  avsilabk 
forctrs,  to  reco-^Quc  and  uke  advintage  of  ibc  ooc  dccwre 
mistnerj:.  to  combine  exccutire  meam,  to  find  men  of  act)oa,lo 
niea.%'Ji-;  'i-.-  elTcct  pr^atxd,  (o  fomoc  near  and  icmote  txn- 
tingentits.  lo  regret  nothing  and  take  things  coolly,  to  accept 
cnmes  in  proj-onion  to  their  political  efficacy,  to  nianceuvre  in 
ibe  face  of  great  obi'.aclei.  ev;n  in  contempt  of  C;::Te:it  tnsx- 
im^,  lo  consider  object?  an<l  men  the  iime  25  ar.  enjir.eer  con- 
tra'ting  for  machiner)-  and  ca^cjlaiinj  horse-power' — such  are 
ihe  faculiies  of  which  he  gave  proof  on  the  i=th  of  A--gu>t  and 
the  2nd  of  September,  during  his  tiTtcilve  dicialorship  between 
the  loth  of  Atig'jst  and  the  2151  of  5cp:enib';T.  a^ern■a^d^in  the 
Convention,  on  the  first  Commiitee  of  P'Jblic  Safety,  on  the 
31  St  of  May  and  on  the  2nd  of  June  :  '  we  have  seen  him  busy  al 
work.  Up  to  the  last,  in  spite  of  his  partisans,  he  has  tried  to 
diminish  or,  at  least,  not  add  to.  the  resistance  the  government 
had  to  overcome.  Nearly  up  to  the  last,  in  spite  ci  his  adver- 
saries, he  tried  to  increase  or.  at  least,  not  destroy  the  available 
force*  of  the  government.  In  defiance  of  the  shoutings  of  the 
clubs,  which  clamor  for  the  extermination  of  the  Prussians, 
the  capture  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  overthrow  of  all  thrones. 
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and  the  murder  of  Louis  XVI.,  he  negotiated  the  almost  pacific 
withdrawal  of  Brunswick  ; '  he  strove  to  detach  Prussia  from 
the  coalition  ;  *  he  wanted  to  turn  a  war  of  propagandism  into 
one  of  interests ;  *  he  paused  the  Convention  to  pass  the  decree 
that  France  would  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments ;  he  secured  an  alliance  with  Sweden  ;  he  prescribed 
beforehand  the  basis  of  the  treaty  of  Basle,  and  had  an  idea  of 
saving  the  King/  In  spite  of  the  distrust  and  attacks  of  the 
Girondists,  who  strove  to  discredit  him  and  put  him  out  of  the 
way,  he  persists  in  offering  them  his  hand  ;  he  declared  war  on 
them  only  because  they  refused  to  make  peace,*  and  he  made 
efforts  to  save  them  when  they  were  down.  Amidst  so  many 
ranters  and  scribblers  whose  logic  is  mere  words  and  whose 
rage  is  blind,  who  grind  out  phrases  like  a  hand-organ,  or  are 
wound  up  for  murder,  his  intellect,  always  capacious  and 
supple,  went  right  to  facts,  not  to  disfigure  and  pervert  them, 
but  to  accept  them,  to  adapt  himself  to  them,  and  to 
comprehend  them.  With  a  mind  of  this  quality  one  goes 
far  no  matter  in  what  direction ;  nothing  remains  but 
to  choose  one's  path.  Mandrin,  under  the  ancient  regime,  was 
also,  in  a  similar  way,  a  superior  man ;  *  only  he  chose  the 
highway. 

I  Ibid.^  i.,  558,  562,  585.    (The  intermediaries  were  Westeraunn  and  Dumouriez.) 
3  Ibid.^  ii.,  38,  390,  391,  393. 

3  Buchez  et  Roux,  xxv.,  445.    (Session  of  April  13,  1793.) 

4  According  to  a  statement  made  by  Count  Theodore  de  Lameth,  the  eldest  of  the  four 
brothers  Lameth  and  a  colonel  and  also  deputy  in  the  Legislative  Assembly.  During  the 
Assembly  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Danton.  After  the  September  massacre  he  took 
refuge  in  Switzerland  and  was  put  on  the  list  of  emig^is.  About  a  month  before  the  King*8 
death  he  was  desirous  of  making  a  last  effort  and  came  to  Paris.  *'  I  went  straight  to  Dan- 
ton's  house,  and,  without  giving  my  name,  insuted  on  seeing  him  immediately.  Finally,  I 
was  admitted  and  I  found  Danton  in  a  bath-tub.  **  You  here !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Do  you 
know  that  I  have  only  to  say  the  word  and  send  you  to  the  guillotine  ?  '*  '*  Danton,**  I 
replied.  "  you  are  a  great  criminal,  but  there  are  some  vile  things  you  cannot  do,  and  one  of 
them  is  to  denounce  me."  **  You  come  10  save  the  King  ?  '*  **  Yes."  We  then  began  to 
talk  in  a  friendly  and  confidential  way.  **  I  am  willing,"  said  Danton,  *'  to  try  and  save 
the  King,  but  I  must  have  a  million  to  buy  up  the  necessary  votes  and  the  money  must  be 
on  hand  in  eight  days.  I  warn  you  that  although  I  may  save  his  life  I  shall  vote  for  his 
death  ;  I  am  quite  willing  to  save  his  head  but  not  to  lose  mine."  M.  de  Lameth  set  about 
raising  the  money  ;  he  saw  the  Spanish  Embassador  and  had  the  matter  broached  to  Pitt 
who  refused.  Danton,  as  he  said  he  would,  voted  for  the  King's  death,  and  then  aided  or 
allowed  the  return  of  M.  de  Lameth  to  Switzerland.  (I  have  this  account  through  M  .  .  . 
who  had  it  from  Count  Theodore  de  Lameth*s  own  lips.) 

5  Garat.  **  Mimoires,''  3x7.  **  Twenty  times,  he  said  to  me  one  day,  I  offered  them 
peace.  They  did  not  want  it.  They  refused  to  believe  me  in  order  to  reserve  the  right  of 
mining  me." 

6  CI.  the  **  Ancient  lUgime,"  p.  501. 
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Between  the  demagogue  and  the  highwayman  the  resemblance 
is  close  ;  both  are  leaders  of  bands  and  each  requires  an 
opportunity  to  organise  his  band.  Danton,  to  organise  his  band, 
required  the  Revolution. — "  Of  low  birth,  without  a  patron," 
penniless,  every  office  t>eing  filled,  and  "  the  Paris  bar  unattain- 
able," admitted  a  laivyer  after  "  a  struggle,"  he  for  a  long  lime 
Strolled  about  the  streets  without  a  brief,  or  frequented  the 
coffee-houses,  the  same  as  similar  men  nowadays  frequent  the 
beer-shops.  At  the  Caf6  de  I'Ecole,  the  proprietor,  a  good 
natured  old  fellow  "  in  a  small  round  perriique,  grey  coat  and 
a  napkin  on  his  arm,"  circulated  among  his  tables  smiling 
blandly,  while  his  dauyhler  sat  in  the  rear  as  cashier.'  Danton 
chatted  with  her  and  dt-raanded  her  hand  in  marriage.  To  ob- 
tain her,  he  had  to  mend  his  ways,  purclias<;  an  attorneyship  in 
the  Court  of  the  Royal  Council  and  find  bondsmen  and  en- 
dorsers in  his  small  native  town.'  Wedded  and  lodged  in  the 
gloomy  Passage  du  Commerce,  "more  burdened  with  debts 
than  with  causes,"  tied  down  to  a  sedentary  profession  which 
demands  vigorous  application,  accuracy,  a  moderate  lone,  a 
respectable  style  and  blameless  deportment ;  obliged  to  keep 
house  on  so  small  a  scale  that,  without  the  help  of  a  louts  regu- 
larly advanced  to  him  each  week  by  his  coffee-house  father-ir- 
law,  he  could  not  make  both  ends  meet  ;' his  free-and-easy  tastes, 
his  alternately  impetuous  and  indolent  disposition,  his  love  of 
enjoyment  and  of  having  his  own  way,  his  rude,  violent  instincts, 
his  expansiveness,  creativeness  and  activity,  all  rebel ;  he  is 
ill -calculated  for  the  quiet  routine  of  our  civil  careers ;  it  is  not 
the  steady  discipline  of  an  old  society  that  suits  him,  but  the 
tumultuous  brutality  of  a  society  going  to  pieces,  or  one  in  a 
state  of  formation.  In  temperament  and  character  he  is  a 
barbarian,  and  a  barbarian  born  to  command  his  fellow- 
creatures,  like  this  or  that  vassal  of  the  sixth  century  or  baron 
of  the  tenth  century.  A  colossus  with  the  head  of  a  "  Tartar," 
pitted  with  the  small-pox,  tragically  and    terribly  ugiy,  with  a 
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mask  convulsed  like  that  of  a  growling  "  bull-dog,"  *  with 
small,  cavernous,  restless  eyes  buried  under  the  huge  wrinkles  of 
a  threatening  brow,  with  a  thundering  voice  and  moving  and  act- 
ing like  a  combatant,  full-blooded,  boiling  over  with  passion 
and  energy,  his  strength  in  its  outbursts  seeming  illimitable  like 
the  forces  of  nature,  roaring  like  a  bull  when  speaking,  and 
heard  through  closed  windows  fifty  yards  off  in  the  street,  em- 
ploying immoderate  imagery,  intensely  in  earnest,  trembling 
with  indignation,  revenge  and  patriotic  sentiments,  able  to 
arouse  savage  instincts  in  the  most  tranquil  breast  and  generous 
instincts  in  the  most  brutal,*  profane,  using  emphatic  terms,* 
cynical,  not  monotonously  so  and  affectedly  like  Hubert,  but 
spontaneously  and  to  the  point,  full  of  crude  jests  worthy  of 
Rabelais,  possessing  a  stock  of  jovial  sensuality  and  good- 
humor,  cordial  and  familiar  in  his  ways,  frank,  friendly  in 
tone  ;  in  short,  outwardly  and  inwardly  the  best  fitted  for  win- 
ning the  confidence  and  sympathy  of  a  Gallic,  Parisian  popu- 
lace, and  all  contributing  to  the  formation  of  "  his  inborn, 
practical  popularity,"  and  to  make  of  him  "a  grand-seigftior  of 
sans'culotterie"  * — Thus  endowed  for  playing  a  part,  there  is  a 
strong  temptation  to  act  it  the  moment  the  theatre  is  ready, 
whether  this  be  a  mean  one,  got  up  for  the  occasion,  and  the 
actors  rogues,  scamps  and  prostitutes,  or  the  part  an  ignoble 
one,  murderous,  and  finally  fatal  to  him  who  undertakes  it. — To 
withstand  temptation  of  this  sort  would  require  a  sentiment  of 
repugnance  which  a  refined  or  thorough  culture  develops  in 


X  Expressions  used  by  Carat  and  Roederer.  Larevilliere-Lepaux  calls  him  "  the  Cyclop.** 
3  Fauchet  describes  him  as  *'  the  Pluto  of  Eloquence.*' 

3  Riouflfe,  *'  M^oires  sur  les  prisons/*  In  prison  "  every  utterance  was  mingled  with 
oaths  and  gross  expressions.*' 

4  Terms  used  by  Fabre  d* Eglantine  and  Garat.  Beugnot,  a  very  good  observer,  had  a 
good  idea  of  Danton. — M.  Dufort  de  Chevemey,  (numuscript  memoirs  published  by  M. 
Robert  de  Crivecoeur),  after  the  execution  of  Baboeuf,  in  1797,  had  an  opportunity  to  hear 
Samson,  the  executioner,  talk  with  a  war  commissary,  in  an  inn  between  Venddme  and 
Blo».  Samson  recounted  the  last  moments  of  Danton  and  Fabre  d*  Eglantine.  Danton, 
on  the  way  to  the  scaffold,  asked  if  he  might  sing.  "  There  is  nothing  to  hinder,"  said 
Samson.  **  All  right.  Try  to  remember  the  verses  I  have  just  composed,"  and  he  sang  the 
following  to  a  tune  in  vogue : 

^*  Nous  sommes  men^  au  tr^pas 
Par  quantity  de  sc^l^rats, 

C*est  ce  qui  nous  d^sole. 
Mais  bientot  le  moment  viendra 
Ou  chacun  d*eux  y  passera, 

C'est  ce  qui  nous  console.*' 
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both  sense  and  soul,  but  which  was  completely  wanting  in 
Danton,  Nothing  disgusts  hina  physically  or  morally :  he 
embraces  Maral,'  fraternises  with  drunkards,  congratulates  the 
Sepleinbiiseurs.  rt-torts  in  blackguard  terras  to  the  insults  of 
prostitutes,  trt-^its  reprobates,  thieves  and  jail-birds  as  equals, — 
Carra,  Westermann,  Hugucnin,  Rossignol  and  (he  confirmed 
scoundrels  whom  he  sends  into  the  departments  after  the  ad 

of  September.      "  Kh  !  f ,    you    think   we   ought  to   send 

young  misses."  '- — One  must  employ  foul  people  to  do  foul 
work  ;  one  cannot  stop  one's  nose  when  they  come  for  their 
wages  ;  one  must  pay  them  well,  talk  to  them  encouragingly, 
and  leave  them  [ilenty  of  sea-room.  Danton  is  willing  to  add 
fuel  to  the  fire,  and  he  humors  vices  ;  he  has  no  scruples,  and 
lets  people  scraicli  and  take. — He  has  taken  himself  as  much 
to  give  as  lo  keep,  to  maintain  his  role  as  much  as  to  benefit  by 
it,  squaring  accounts  by  spending  the  money  of  the  Court 
against  the  Court,  probably  inwardly  chuckling,  the  same  as 
the  peasant  in  a  blouse  on  getting  ahead  of  his  well-duped 
landlord,  or  as  the  Frank,  whom  the  ancient  historian  describes 
as  leering  on  pocketing  Roman  gold  the  better  to  make  war 
against  Rome. — The  graft  on  this  plebeian  seedling  has  not 
taken  ;  in  our  modern  garden  this  remains  as  in  the  ancient 
forest ;  its  vigorous  sap  preserves  its  primitive  rnciness  and 
produces  none  of  the  fine  fruits  of  our  civilisation,  a  moral 
sense,  honor  and  conscience.  Danton  has  no  respect  for  him- 
self nor  for  others;  the  nice,  delicate  limitations  that  circum- 
scribe human  personality,  seem  to  him  as  legal  conventionality 
and  mere  drawing-room  courtesy.  Like  a  Clovis,  he  tramples 
on  this,  and  like  a  Clovis,  equal  in  faculties,  in  similar  expedi- 
ents, and  with  a  worse  horde  at  his  back,  he  throws  himself 
athwart  society,  to  stagger  along,  destroy  and  reconstruct  it  to 
his  own  advantage. 
At  the  start,  he  comprehended  the  peculiar  character  and 
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normal  procedure  of  the  Revolution,  that  is  to  say,  the  useful 
agency  of  popular  brutality  :  in  1788  he  had  already  figured 
in  insurrections.  He  comprehended  from  the  first  the  ultimate 
object  and  definite  result  of  the  Revolution,  that  is  to  say,  the 
dictatorship  of  the  violent  minority.  Immediately  after  the 
"  14th  of  July,"  1789,  he  organised  in  his  quarter  of  the  city* 
a  small  independent  republic,  aggressive  and  predominant,  the 
centre  of  the  faction,  a  refuge  for  the  rifif-raff  and  a  rendez- 
vous for  fanatics,  a  pandemonium  composed  of  every  available 
madcap,  every  rogue,  visionary,  shoulder-hitter,  newspaper 
scribbler  and  stump- speaker,  either  a  secret  or  avowed  plotter 
of  murder,  Camille  Desmoulins,  Fr^ron,  Hubert,  Chaumette, 
Clootz,  Th^roigne,  Marat, — while,  in  this  more  than  Jacobin 
State,  the  model  in  anticipation  of  that  he  is  to  establish  later, 
he  reigns,  as  he  will  afterwards  reign,  the  permanent  presi- 
dent of  the  district,  commander  of  the  battalion,  orator  of  the 
club,  and  the  concocter  of  bold  undertakings.  Here,  usurpa- 
tion is  the  rule :  there  is  no  recognition  of  legal  authority  ; 
they  brave  the  King,  the  ministers,  the  judges,  the  Assembly, 
the  municipality,  the  mayor,  the  commandant  of  the  National 
Guard.  Nature  and  principle  raise  them  above  the  law  ;  the 
district  takes  charge  of  Marat,  posts  two  sentinels  at  his  door 
to  protect  him  from  prosecutions,  and  uses  arms  against  the 
armed  force  sent  with  a  warrant  to  arrest  him.*  And  yet 
more,  in  the  name  of  the  city  of  Paris,  "  chief  sentinel  of  the 
nation,"  they  assume  to  govern  France  :  Danton  betakes  him- 
self to  the  National  Assembly  and  declares  that  the  citizens  of 
Paris  are  the  natural  representatives  of  the  eighty-three  depart- 
ments, and  summons  it,  on  their  injunction,  to  cancel  an  act  it 
has  passed.* — The  entire  Jacobin  conception  is  therein  ex- 
pressed :  Danton,  with  his  keen  insight,  took  it  all  in 
and  proclaimed  it  in  appropriate  terms ;  to  apply  it 
at   the   present    time    on    a   grand  scale,^  he   has  merely  to 


I  The  Cordeliers  district.  (Buchez  et  Roux,  iv.,  37.)  Assembly  meeting  of  the  Corde- 
liers district,  November  nth,  1789,  to  sanction  Danton*s  permanent  presidency.  He  is 
always  re-elected,  and  unanimously.  This  is  the  first  sign  of  his  ascendency,  although 
sometimes,  to  save  the  appearance  of  his  dictatorship,  he  has  his  chief  clerk  Par6  elected, 
whom  he  subsequently  made  minister. 

a  Buches  et  Roux,  iv.,  995,  998,  401 ;  v.,  14a 

3  Ibid.^  viii.,  98  (October,  1790). 

4  Ibid.^  is.,  406 :  X.,  144,  334,  297,  417.— Lafayette  *'  M^oires,"  i.,  359,  366.    Immedi- 
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pass  from  the  small  theatre  to  the  large  one,  from  the 
Cordeliers  club  to  the  Commune,  to  the  Ministry,  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  SiifLty,  and,  in  all  these  theatres,  he  plays  the 
same  part  wiih  ihe  s.ime  end  in  view  and  the  same  results.  A 
despotism  forined  liv  conquest  and  maintained  by  terror,  the 
despotism  of  t]ie  J.icobin  Parisian  rabble,  is  the  end  to  which 
he  directly  marches.  He  employs  no  other  means  and,  adapt- 
ing the  means  to  ihc  end  and  the  end  to  the  means,  manages 
the  important  days  and  instigates  the  decisive  measures  of  the 
Revolution — the  loth  of  August,'  the  ad  of  September,  the 
31st  of  May,  the  2d  of  June  ;'  ihe  decree  providing  for  an  army 
of  paid  sam- culottes  "to  keep  down  aristocrats  with  their 
pikes  ;  "  the  dijcrfc  in  each  commune  where  grain  is  dear,  tax- 
ing the  rich  to  pui  bread  within  reach  of  the  poor;'  the 
decree  giving  Utmrcrs  forty  sous  for  attending  the  meetings  of 
the  Section  Assemblies;'  the  institution  of  the  revolutionary 
Tribunal;'  the  proposal  to  erect  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  into  a  provisional  government  ;  the  [iroclauiation  of 
Terror ;  the  concentration  of  Jacobin  zeal  on  useful  works; 
the  employment  of  the  eight  thousand  delegates  of  the  pri- 
mary assemblies,  who  had  been  sent  home  as  recruiting  agents 
for  the  universal  armamenl  ; '  the  inflammatory  expressiuns 
of  young  men  on  the  frontier;  the  wise  resolutions  for  limiting 
the  levy  en  masse  to  men  between  eighteen  and  twenty-five, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  scandalous  songs  and  dances  by  the 


Mcly  aflcr  Miinhcau':^  dcilh  (ApHI.  ijqi)  U.-intnn't  pkn<  arc 

■  "The   Revolution."  U.,9}S  (Nile)  and  ^a^.-Gaml.  jog: 

amiiBed  the  nxh  of  Auguil  ami  Ihc  chatcuii  was  ihiindcTMru 
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populace  ID  the  very  hall  of  the  Convention.' — In  order  to  set 
the  machine  up,  he  cleared  the  ground,  fused  the  metal,  ham- 
mered out  the  principal  pieces,  filed  off  the  blisterings,  de- 
signed the  action,  adjusted  the  minor  wheels,  set  it  agoing  and 
indicated  what  it  had  to  do,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  forged 
the  plating  which  guarded  it  from  the  foreigner  and  against  all 
outward  violence.  The  machine  being  his,  why,  after  con- 
stiucting  it,  did  he  not  serve  as  its  engineer  ? 

Because,  if  competent  to  construct  it,  he  was  not  qualified  to 
manage  it.  In  a  crisis,  he  may  take  hold  of  the  wheel  himself, 
excite  an  assembly  or  a  mob  in  his  favor,  carry  things  with  a 
high  hand  and  direct  an  executive  committee  for  a  few  weeks. 
But  he  dislikes  regular,  persistent  labor  ;  he  is  not  made  for 
studying  documents,  for  poring  over  papers  and  confining  him- 
self to  administrative  routine.'  Never,  like  Robespierre  and 
Billaud  can  be  attend  to  both  official  and  poHce  duties  at  the 
same  time,  carefully  reading  minute  daily  reports,  annotating 
mortuary  lists,  extemporising  ornate  abstractions,  coolly  enun- 
ciating falsehoods  and  acting  out  the  patient,  satisfied  inquis- 
itor ;  and  especially,  he  can  never  become  the  systematic 
executioner. — On  the  one  hand,  his  eyes  are  not  obscured  by 
the  grey  veil  of  theory  :  he  does  not  regard  men  through  the 
"  Con t rat- Social  "  as  a  sum  of  arithmetical  units,'  but  as  they 
really  are,  living,  suffering,  shedding  their  blood,  especially 
those  he  knows,  each  with  his  peculiar  physiognomy  and  de- 
meanor. Compassion  is  excited  by  all  this  when  one  has  any 
feeling,  and  he  had.  Danton  had  a  heart ;  he  had  the  quick 
sensibilities  of  a  man  of  flesh  and  blood  stirred  by  the  primi- 
tive instincts,  the  good  ones  along  with  the  bad  ones,  instincts 
which  culture   had   neither   impaired   nor  deadened,  which 

■  Sec  "The  Re>alDti«i,"  vol.  iiL.  ch.  i.—Buchei  et  Rout,  m.,  iSj.  (Meeting  of 
Kor.  *6, 1793.) — MoHiltnr,,  idv.,  776,  Danton  (Much  16,  1794)  ucuret  the  puiirxg  of  x 
decree  Ihu  "  henafier  pme  only  ihall  be  heard  >l  the  bur  of  the  houie." 

1  Archinei  Nuioulei,  Fapen  of  the  Commillee  of  General  Seduriiy,  Na  ijt.— Leiier  of 
Dekcroii  lo  Dinion.  Utic.  Muih  g;.  1793.  on  the  liluation  In  Belginm.  ud  the  reueu  at 
Dumouiiei.  ...  "My  leiTer  u  »  long  1  feir  thai  you  will  no<  read  it  to  the  end.  .  .  . 
Oblige  me  by  forgelling  your  uiual  indolence."— Letter  of  Chabai  to  Danton,  Frimaire  11, 
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allowed  him  to  plan  and  permit  the  Seplember  massacre,  but 
which  did  not  allow  him  to  practise  daily  and  blindly,  system- 
atic and  wholesnlf  murder.  Already  in  September,  "  cloakiog 
his  pity  under  his  bdlowing," 'he  had  shielded  or  saved  many 
eminent  men  from  the  butchers.  When  the  axe  is  about  to 
fail  on  the  Girondists,  he  is  "ill  with  grief  "  and  despair.  "1 
am  unable  to  save  them,"  he  exclaimed,  "and  big  tears 
streamed  down  liis  cheeks." — On  the  other  hand,  his  eyes  are 
not  covered  by  the  bandage  of  incapacity  or  lack  of  fore- 
thought. He  delected  the  innate  vice  of  the  system,  the 
inevitable  anO  .ipproaching  suicide  of  the  Revolution.  "The 
Girondists  forced  us  to  throw  ourselves  upon  the  sans-culolterie 
which  has  devoured  them,  which  will  devour  us,  and  which 
will  eat  itself  ii|)."  ' — "Let  Robespierre  and  Saint-Just  alone, 
and  there  will  soon  Le  nothing  left  in  France  but  a.  Tlicbiad  of 
political  Trappists." '  At  the  end,  he  sees  more  clearly  still, 
"On  a  day  like  this  I  organised  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal. 
....  I  ask  pardon  for  it  of  God  and  man.  ...  In  Revolu- 
tions, authority  remains  with  the  greatest  scoundrels.  ...  It 
is  better  to  be  a  poor  fisherman  than  govern  men." ' — Neverthe- 
less, he  professed  to  govern  them  ;  he  constructed  a  new  ma- 
chine for  the  purpose,  and,  deaf  to  its  creaking,  it  worked  in 
conformity  with  its  structure  and  the  impulse  he  gave  to  it.  It 
towers  before  him,  this  sinister  machine,  with  its  vast  wheel 
and  iron  cogs  grinding  all  France,  their  multiplied  teeth  press- 
ing out  each  individual  life,  its  steel  blade  constantly  rising 
and  falling,  and,  as  it  plays  faster  and  faster,  daily  exacting  a 
larger  and  larger  supply  of  human  material,  while  those  who 
furnish  this  supply  are  held  to  be  as  insensible  and  as  senseless 
as  itself.  Danton  cannot,  or  will  not,  be  so. — He  gets  out  of 
the  way,  diverts  himself,  gambles,'  forgets  ;  he  supposes  that 
the  titular  decapilators  will  probably  consent  to  take  no  notice 

1  r.arat,  y>5,  310,  113.    "  His  friends  almwl  worshipped  him." 
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of  hiro  ;  in  any  event  they  do  not  pursue  him  ;  "  they  would 
not  dare  do  it."'  "  No  one  must  lay  hands  on  me,  I  am  the  ark," 
At  the  worst,  he  prefers  "  to  be  guillotined  rather  than  guillo- 
tine."— Having  said  or  thought  this,  he  is  ripe  for  the  scaSold. 

III. 

Even  with  the  firm  determination  to  remain  decapitator-in- 
chief,  Danton  would  not  be  the  true  representative  of  the  Rev- 
olution. It  is  brigandage,  but  carried  on  philosophically  ;  its 
creed  includes  robbery  and  assassination,  but  only  as  a  knife 
in  its  sheath  ;  the  showy,  polished  sheath  is  for  public  display, 
and  not  the  sharp  and  bloody  blade.  Danton,  like  Marat,  lets 
the  blade  be  too  plainly  visible.  At  the  mere  sight  of  Marat, 
filthy  and  slovenly,  with  his  livid,  frog-like  face,  round,  gleam- 
ing and  fixed  eyeballs,  bold,  maniacal  stare  and  steady  mono- 
tonous rage,  common-sense  rebels  ;  people  do  not  accept  for 
their  guide  a  homicidal  bedlamite.  At  sight  of  Danton,  with 
his  billingsgate  expressions,  his  voice  like  a  tocsin  of  insurrec- 
tion, his  Cyclopean  features  and  air  of  an  exterminator,  hu- 
manity takes  alarm  ;  one  does  not  surrender  oneself  to  z.  polit- 
ical butcher  without  repugnance.  The  Revolution  demands 
another  interpreter,  wearing  like  itself  a  specious  exterior,  and 
such  is  Robespierre,'  with  his  irreproachable  attire,  well-pow- 
dered hair,  carefully  brushed  coat,'  strict  habits,  dogmatic  tone, 
and  formal,  studied  manner  of  speaking.    No  mind,  in  its  medi- 
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ocrityandincompeience.so  wellharmonises  with  the  spirit  of  the 
epoch.  The  reverse  of  the  statesman,  he  soars  in  empty  space, 
amongst  abstRiciiuns,  always  mounted  on  a  principle  and  incap- 
able of  dismouniing  so  as  to  see  things  practically.     "That 

b there,"  c.VLlaims  Danton,   "  doesn't  even  know  how  to 

boil  an  egg  !  "  "  The  vagiie  generalities  of  his  preaching," 
writes  another  contemporary,'  "rarely  culminated  in  any 
specific  measure  or  legal  provision.  He  combated  everything 
and  proposed  nothing;  the  secret  of  his  policy  happily  ac- 
corded with  his  intellectual  impotence  and  with  the  nullity  of 
his  legislative  conceptions,"  Once  the  thread  of  his  revolution- 
ary scholasticism  has  spun  itself  out,  he  is  completely  used  up. 
— As  to  finafiLJal  matters  and  military  art,  he  knows  nothing 
and  risks  nothing,  except  to  underrate  or  calumniate  Camot 
and  Cambon  »Jio  did  know  and  who  took  riaks." — In  relation 
to  a  foreign  policy  his  speech  on  the  state  of  Europe  is  the  am- 
plification of  a  schoolboy  ;  on  exposing  the  pl.ins  of  the  Eng- 
lish ntinister  he  reaches  the  pinnacle  of  chimerical  nonsense  ; ' 
eliminate  the  rhetorical  passages,  and  it  is  not  the  head  of  a 
government  who  speaks,  but  the  porter  of  the  Jacobin  club. 
On  contemporary  France,  as  it  actually  exists,  he  has  not  one 
just  or  precise  idea  :  instead  of  men,  he  sees  only  twenty-six 
millions  of  automatons,  who,  duly  penned  in,  work  together  in 
peace  and  harmony  ;  they  are,  indeed,   naturally  good,'  and, 
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after  a  little  necessary  purification,  they  will  become  good 
again  ;  accordingly,  their  collective  will  is  "  the  voice  of  reason 
and  public  interest;"  hence,  on  meeting  together,  they  are 
wise.  "The  people's  assembly  of  delegates  should  deliberate, 
if  possible,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people  ;  " 
the  Legislative  body,  at  least,  should  hold  its  sittings  "  in  a 
vast,  majestic  edifice  open  to  twenty  thousand  spectators." 
Note  that  for  the  past  four  years,  in  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  in  the  Convention,  at  the  Hotel- 
de-Ville,  in  the  Jacobin  Club,  wherever  Robespierre  speaks, 
the  galleries  have  kept  up  constant  vociferations  :  such  a  posi- 
tive, palpable  experience  would  open  anybody's  eyes ;  his  are 
closed  through  prejudice  or  interest ;  even  physical  truth 
finds  no  access  to  his  mind,  because  he  is  unable  to  compre- 
hend it,  or  because  he  has  to  keep  it  out.  He  is,  accordingly, 
either  obtuse  or  a  charlatan,  and  both  in  fact,  for  both  combine 
toformthera»/rf,  that  istosay,  the  hollow,  inflated  mind  which, 
filled  with  words  and  imagining  that  these  are  ideas,  revels  in  its 
own  declamation  and  dupes  itself  that  it  may  dictate  to  others. 
Such  is  his  title,  character  and  the  part  he  plays.  In  this 
artificial  and  declamatory  tragedy  of  the  Revolution  he  takes 
the  leading  part ;  the  maniac  and  the  barbarian  slowly  retire  in 
the  background  on  the  appearance  of  iht  cuislre ;  Marat  and 
Oanton  finally  become  effaced,  or  efface  themselves,  and  the 
stage  is  left  to  Robespierre  who  absorbs  attention." — If  we 
would  comprehend  him  we  must  look  at  him  as  he  stands  in 
the  midst  of  his  surroundings.  At  the  last  stage  of  an  intel- 
lectual vegetation  passing  away,  be  remains  on  the  last  branch 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  most  abortive  and  driest  offshoot 
of  the  classical  spirit.'  He  has  retained  nothing  of  a  worn-out 
system  of  philosophy  but  its  lifeless  dregs  and  well-conned 
formulae,  the  formulfe  of  Rousseau,  Mably,  and  Raynal,  con- 
cerning "  the  people,  nature,  reason,  liberty,  tyrants,  factions, 
virtue,  morality,"  a  ready-made  vocabulary,"  expressions  too 
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ample,  the  ineaaic^  of  wbicfa, iil-de&Deii by  the  msstcn,  evapo- 
rates in  the  harjcii  of  the  disciple.  He  oever  tries  to  gel  at  ikis; 
bU  wrilings  and  :;>cecbe&  are  merel;  long  strings  of  ragne 
abstract  j^riod^  ;  thtrre  is  no  tcUing  fact  in  ibcm,  do  distinct, 
cliaractcri'tic  <:^i':l,  no  appeal  to  the  ej-c  ev-oking  a  iiviog 
inj^ij.!;.  ri'j  jvcfi.  ,r,i\  ^^x^ial  obsenration,  no  clesi.  frank  original 
iiri|>rcb'-i''[i.  li  v.w^vA  be  said  of  htm  that  be  nerer  sxm  anf- 
iliing  will,  !ii,  o»-n  eyes,  that  he  neitber  could  nor  would  see, 
that  fai^-  toii(.eplirjns  have  intervened  aod  fixed  themselves 
bi.-tuecn  liim  and  the  object;'  be  combines  these  in  logical 
scqiitntt,  an,]  >iniu!aies  the  absent  ibought  by  an  affected  jar- 
gon, and  ihis  U  all.  The  other  Jacobins  alongside  of  him  like- 
wise use  ilic  >ame  scholastic  jargon  ;  bat  none  of  ihem  expoti- 
att  on  ii  so  K-ngihily.  For  hours,  we  grope  after  him  in  tbe 
vague  sijadows  ui"  jiolilical  speculation,  in  tbe  cold  and  perplex- 
ing mist  of  didactic  generalities,  trying  in  vain  to  make 
sijinflliin^i  out  of  his  colorless  lirades,  and  we  grasp  nothing. 
We  liien,  astonislied,  ask  what  all  this  talk  amounts  to,  and 
whj'  lie  talks  at  all ;  the  answer  is,  that  he  lias  said  nothing  and 
thai  he  talks  only  for  the  sake  of  talking,  the  same  as  a  sec- 
tary [,rea<hing  to  his  congregation,  neither  the  jireacher  nor 
his  audience  ever  wearying,  the  one  of  turning  the  dogmatic 
crank,  and  the  other  of  li^lening.  So  much  the  heller  if  the 
hojijier  is  empty  ;  the  emptier  it  is  the  easier  and  faster  the 
crank  turns.  And  better  still,  if  the  empty  term  he  selects  is 
used  in  a  contrary  sense  ;  the  sonorous  words  justice,  human- 
ity, mean  to  him  piles  of  human  heads,  the  same  as  a  text  from 
the  gos[iels  means  lo  a  grand  impiisitor  the  burning  of  here- 
tics,— Through  this  extreme  perversity,  the  cuisire  spoils  his 
own  mental  instrument ;  thenceforth  be  employs  it  as  he  likes, 
as  his  passions  dictate,  believing  thai  he  serves  truth  in  serving 
these. 

Now,  his  first  passion,  his  principal  passion,  is  literary  van- 
ity.    Never  was  the  chief  of  a  party,  sect  or  government,  even 
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at  critical  moments,  such  an  incurable,  insignificant  rhetor- 
ician, so  formal,  so  pompous,  and  so  vapid. — On  the  eve  of  the 
9th  of  Thermidor,  when  it  was  necessary  to  conquer  or  die,  he 
enters  the  tribune  with  a  set  speech,  written  and  re-written, 
polished  and  re-polished,*  overloaded  with  studied  ornaments 
and  bits  for  effect,'  coated  by  dint  of  time  and  labor,  with  the 
academic  varnish,  the  glitter  of  symmetrical  antitheses,  rounded 
periods,  exclamations,  pretentions,  apostrophes  and  other  tricks 
of  the  pen.' — In  the  most  famous  and  important  of  his  reports,* 
1  -have-€o«»ted  cighty^our  instances  ofTptpsopopceiaTmitated 
from  Rousseau  and  the  antique,  many  of  them  largely  expanded, 
some  addressed  to  the  dead,  to  Brutus,  to  young  Barra,  and 
others  to  absentees,  priests,  and  aristocrats,  to  the  unfortunate, 
to  French  women,  and  finally  to  abstract  substantives  like 
Liberty  and  Friendship.  With  unshaken  conviction  and  in- 
tense satisfaction,  he  deems  himself  an  orator  because  he  harps 
on  the  same  old  tune.  There  is  no  sign  of  true  inspiration  in 
his  elaborate  eloquence,  nothing  but  recipes  and  those  of  a 
worn-out  art,  Greek  and  Roman  common -places,  Socrates  and 
the  hemlock,  Brutus  and  his  dagger,  classic  metaphors  like 
"  the  flambeaux  of  discord,"  and  "  the  vessel  of  State,"  * 
words  coupled  together  and  beauties  of  style  which  a  pupil  in 
rhetoric  aims  at  on  the  college  bench  ; '  sometimes  a  grand 


I  Buchez  at  Roux,  xxxHi.,  406.    (Speech  delivered  Thermidor  8th.)     The  printed  copy 
of  the  manuscript  with  corrections  and  erasures, 
a  Ibid.^  400,  433f  437. 

3  Ibid.^  438,  435,  436.  **0  day  forever  blessed!  What  a  sight  to  behold,  the  entire 
French  people  assembled  together  and  rendering  to  the  author  of  nature  the  only  homage 
worthy  of  him !  How  affecting  each  object  that  enchants  the  eye  and  touches  the  heart  of 
man  !  O  honored  old  age !  O  generous  ardor  of  the  young  of  our  country !  O  the  inno- 
cent, pure  joy  of  youthful  citizens !  O  the  exquisite  tears  of  tender  mothers !  O  the  di- 
vine charms  of  innocence  and  beauty  t  What  majesty  in  a  great  people  happy  in  its  strength, 
power  and  virtue ! " — **  No,  Charmette,  No,  death  is  ttJi  the  sleep  of  eternity !  " — "  Re- 
member, O,  People,  that  in  » republic,  etc.** — "  If  such  truths  must  be  dissembled  then 
bring  me  the  hemlock ! " 

4  Speech,  May  7, 1794.  (On  moral  and  religious  ideas  in  relation  to  republican  principles.) 

5  Buchez  et  Roux,  xxxiii.,  436.  *'  The  Verres  and  Catilines  of  our  country.**  (Speech 
of  Thermidor  8th.) — Note  especially  the  speech  delivered  March  7,  1794,  crammed  full  of 
classical  reminiscences. 

6  Ibid,^  xxxiii,  431.  "  Truth  has  touching  and  terrible  accents  which  reverberate  power- 
fully in  pure  hearts  as  in  guilty  consciences,  and  which  falsehood  can  no  more  counterfeit  than 
Salome  can  counterfeit  the  thunders  of  heaven.** — 437 :  '*  Why  do  those  who  yesterday  pre- 
dicted such  frightful  tempests  bow  gaze  only  on  the  fleeciest  clouds  ?  Why  do  those  who  but 
lately  exclaimed  *  I  affirm  that  we  are  treading  on  a  volcano,'  now  behold  themselves  sleep- 
ing on  a  bed  of  roses  ?  '* 
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bravura  air,  so  essential  for  parade  in  public  ; '  oftentimes  3  deli- 
cate strain  of  tile  flute,  for,  in  those  days,  one  must  have  a  ten- 
der heart ; '  in  short,  Marmonlel's  method  in  "  Belisarius,"  or 
that  of  Thomas  in  his  "  Eloges,"  all  borrowed  from  Rousseau, 
but  of  inferior  quality,  like  a  sharp,  thin  voice  strained  to  imi- 
tate a  rich,  powerful  voice  ;  a  sort  of  involuntary  parody,  and 
the  more  repulsive  because  a  word  ends  in  a  blow,  because  a 
sentimental,  declamatory  Trissotin  poses  as  statesman,  because 
the  studied  elegances  of  the  closet  become  pistol  shots  aimed 
at  living  breasts,  because  an  epithet  skilfully  directed  sends  a 
man  to  the  guillotine. — The  contrast  is  too  great  between  his 
talent  and  the  part  he  plays.  With  a  talent  as  petty  and  false 
as  his  intellect,  there  is  no  employment  for  which  he  is  less 
calculated  than  that  of  governing  men  ;  he  was  cut  out  for 
another,  which,  in  a  peaceable  community,  would  have  stood 
him  in  stead.  Suppress  the  Revolution,  and  Marat  would  have 
probably  ended  his  days  in  an  asylum.  Danton  might  possibly 
have  become  a  legal  fillibuster,  a  Mandrin  or  bravo  under 
certain  circumstances,  and  finally  throttled  or  hung.  Robe* 
(pierre,  on  the  contrary,  might  have  continued  as  be  began,"  a 
busy,  hard-working  lawyer  of  good  standing,  member  of  the 
Arras  Academy,  winner  of  competitive  prizes,  author  of 
literary  eulogiums,  moral  essays  and  philanthropic  pamphlets  ; 
his  little  lamp,  lighted  like  hundreds  of  others  of  equal 
capacity  at  the  focus  of  the  new  philosophy,  would  have 
burned  moderately  without  doing  harm  to  any  one,  and  dif- 
fused over  a  provincial  circle  a  dim,  commonplace  illumination 
proportionate  to  the  little  oil  his  lamp  would  hold. 

But  the  Revolution  bore  him  into  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
where,  for  a  long  time  on  this  great  stage,  the  self-love  that 
constitutes  the  sensitive  chord  of  \.\\c  cuistre,  suffered  terribly. 
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He  had  already  suffered  on  this  score  from  his  earliest  youth, 
and  his  wounds  being  still  fresh  made  him  only  the  more  sen* 
aitive.  Left  an  orphan,  poor,  befriended  by  his  bishop,  becom- 
ing a  bursar  through  favor  at  the  college  Lou is-le- Grand,  after 
this  a  clerk  with  Brissot  under  the  revolutionary  system  of  law* 
practice,  and  at  length  settled  down  in  his  gloomy  rue  des  Rap- 
porteurs as  a  pettifogger,  living  with  a  peevish  sister,  he  adopts 
Rousseau,  whom  he  had  once  seen  and  whom  he  ardently 
studies,  for  his  master  in  philosophy,  politics  and  style.  Fancy- 
ing, probably,  like  other  young  men  of  his  age  and  condition, 
that  he  could  play  a  similar  part  and  thus  emerge  from  his 
blind  alley,  he  published  law  pleadings  for  effect,  contended  for 
Academy  prizes,  and  read  papers  before  his  Arras  colleagues. 
His  success  was  moderate  :  one  of  his  harangues  obtained  a 
notice  in  the  Artois  Almanack  ;  the  Academy  of  Metz  awarded 
him  only  a  second  prize  ;  that  of  Amiens  gave  him  no  prize, 
while  the  critic  of  the  "  Mercure  "  spoke  Of  his  style  as  smack- 
ing of  the  provinces. — In  the  National  Assembly,  eclipsed  by 
men  of  great  and  spontaneous  ability,  he  remains  a  long  time 
m  the  shade,  and,  more  than  once,  through  over  self-assertion 
or  lack  of  tact,  makes  himself  ridiculous.  With  his  sharp, 
thin,  attorney's  visage,  "dull,  monotonous,  coarse  voice  and 
wearisome  delivery,"  "  an  artesian  accent "  and  constrained  air,' 
hisconstanlly  putting  himself  forward,  his  elaboration  of  com- 
monplaces, his  evident  determination  to  impose  on  cultivated 
people,  still  a  body  of  intelligent  listeners,  and  the  intolerable 
ennui  he  caused  them — all  this  is  not  calculated  to  render  the 
Assembly  indulgent  to  errors  of  sense  and  taste.'  One  day, 
referring  to  certain  acts  of  the  "  Conseil ;  "  "  It  is  necessary 
that  a  noble  and  simple  formula  should  announce  national 
rights  and  carry  respect  for  law  into  the  hearts  of  the  people." 
Consequently,  in  the  decrees  as  promulgated,  after  the  words 

I  ScchH  eulogy  of  Rchbkiii  in  the  ipnch  of  May  r,  1744.  (Buchei  «  Koux,  XKii., 
360.)— Gual,  gj.  ■'  I  hoped  thai  hi.  leleciion  of  Roiuseiu  (or  ■  moiiel  of  ilyle  and  ihn 
constant  reading  of  hia  woriti  woaid  exert  tome  good  influence  on  bii  characler.^' 

>  Fievce,  ^'Cofrapondance^'  (inlioduction).  Fiev^,  who  heard  him  at  the  Jacolnq 
Club,  taid  thai  he  Rtcmbledl"  tailor  of  (he  ancient  rfgime."  Lar^eilUre-Lepcaux. "  Mtn- 
«Rt.  '— Bucha  el  Roui,  xniv.,  94.— Malouet,  "  Minoirei,"  iL.  13;.  (Seaion  of  May 
ji.  1701.  after  the  delivery  of  Abbi  Raynal'i  addreu.)  "  Thii  b  the  fint  and  only  time  1 

utual,  which  eDDtained  the  ipiril  of  hit  discourse,  and  which,  in  tpile  of  hii  accustomed 
rfgmarole,  produced  the  effect  he  intended/^ 
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"  Louis,  by  the  grace  of  God,"  etc.,  these  vords  should  follow : 
"  People,  behold  the  law  imposed  on  yoo  !  Let  this  Uw  be 
considered  sacred  and  inviolable  for  all !  "  Upon  this,  a  Gas- 
con deputy  arises  and  remarks  in  his  southern  accent,  *'Gcd~ 
llemen,  this  formuU  is  useless — *e  do  not  sing  psalms 
{^antique)."  There  is  a  general  roar  ; '  Robespierre  keeps  silent 
and  bleeds  iniemally  :  two  or  three  discomfitures  of  this  Stamp 
render  a  man  sore  from  head  to  foot 

It  is  not  that  his  folly  is  foolishness  to  him  ;  no  pedant  taken 
in  the  act  and  hissed  would  avow  that  he  deserved  such  treat- 
ment ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  content  to  have  spoken  as  becomes 
a  philosophic  and  moral  legislator,  and  so  much  the  worse  for 
the  narrow  minds  and  corrupt  hearts  unable  to  comprehend 
him. — Thrown  back  upon  himself,  his  wounded  vanity  seeks 
inward  nourishmtnt  and  takes  what  it  can  find  in  the  sterile 
uniformity  of  his  bourgeois  moderation.  Robespierre,  unlike 
Danton,  has  no  cravings.  He  is  sober  ;  he  is  not  tormented 
by  his  senses  ;  if  he  gives  way  to  them,  il  is  only  no  further  than 
he  can  help,  and  wilh  a  bad  grace  :  in  the  rue  Saintonge  in 
Paris,  "  for  seven  months,"  says  his  secretarj-,  "  I  knew  of  but 
one  woman  that  he  kept  company  with,  and  he  did  not  treat 
her  very  well.  .  .  .  very  often  he  would  not  let  her  enter  his 
room;"  when  busy,  he  must  not  be  disturbed;  he  is  natur- 
ally steady,  hard-working,  studious  and  fond  of  sechision,  at 
college  a  model  r'"P''i  ^^  home  in  his  province  an  attentive 
advocate,  a  punctual  deputy  in  the  .Assembly,  everywhere  free 
of  temptation  and  incapable  of  going  astray. — "  Irreproachable  " 
is  the  word  which  from  early  youth  an  inward  voice  constantly 
repeats  to  him  in  low  tones  to  console  him  for  obscurity  and 
patience.  Thus  has  he  ever  been,  is  now,  and  ever  will  be  ;  he 
says  this  to  himself,  tells  others  so,  and  on  this  foundation,  all 
of  a  piece,  he  builds  up  his  character.  He  is  not,  like  Desmou- 
lins,  to  be  seduced  by  dinners,  like  Barnave,  by  flatter)-,  like 
Mirabeau  and  Danton,  by  money,  like  the  Girondists,  by  the 
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insinuating  charm  of  ancient  politeness  and  select  society,  like 
the  Dantonists,  by  the  bait  of  joviality  and  unbounded  license — 
he  is  .the  incorruptible.  He  is  not  to  be  deterred  or  diverted, 
like  the  Feuillants,  Girondists,  and  Dantonists,  like  statesmen 
or  specialists,  by  considerations  of  a  lower  order,  by  regard  for 
interests  or  respect  for  acquired  positions,  by  the  danger  of 
undertaking  too  much  at  once,  by  the  necessity  of  not  disor- 
ganising the  service  and  of  giving  play  to  human  passion^ 
motives  of  utility  and  opportunity  :  he  is  the  uncompromising 
champion  of  right.'  "Alone,  or  nearly  alone,  1  do  not  allow 
myself  to  be  corrupted  ;  alone  or  nearly  alone,  I  do  not  com- 
promise the  right  ;  *  which  two  merits  I  possess  in  the  highest 
degree.  A  few  others  may  live  correctly,  but  they  oppose  or 
betray  principles ;  a  few  others  profess  to  have  principles,  but 
they  do  not  live  correctly.  No^one  else  leads  so  pure  a  life  or 
is  so  loyal  to  principles  ;  no  one  else  joins  to  so  fervent  a  wor- 
ship of  truth  so  strict  a  practice  of  virtue  :  I  am  the  unique." — 
What  can  be  more  agreeable  than  this,  mute  soliloquy  ?  It  is 
gently  heard  the  first  day  in  Robespierre's  address  to  the  Third- 
Estate  of  Arras  ; '  it  is  uttered  aloud  the  last  day  in  his  great 
speech  in  the  Convention  ;  *  during  the  interval,  it  crops  out 
and  shines  through  all  his  compositions  harangues,  or  reports, 
in  exordiums,  parentheses  and  perorations,  permeating  every 
sentence  like  the  drone  of  a  bag-pipe.* — Through  the  delight  he 


I  p.  Villieis,  p.  9. 

3  Cf.  his  principal  speeches  in  the  Constituent  Assembly ; — against  martial  law ;  against 
the  veto,  even  suspensive  ;  against  the  qualification  of  the  silver  marc  and  in  favor  of 
universal  suffrage ;  in  favor  of  admitting  into  the  National  Guard  non-acting  citizens  ;  of 
the  marriage  of  priests ;  of  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty ;  of  granting  political  rights 
to  colored  men ;  of  interdicting  the  father  from  favoring  any  one  of  his  children  ;  of 
declaring  the  *'  Constituants  *'  ineligible  to  the  Legislative  Ansembly,  etc.  On  royalty  : 
"  The  King  is  not  the  representative  but  the  clerk  of  the  nation."  On  the  danger  of 
allowing  political  rights  to  colored  men :  "  Let  the  colonies  perish  if  they  cost  you  your 
honor,  yojir  glory,  your  liberty  I " 

3  Haroel,  i.,  76.  77,  (March,  1789).  **  My  heart  is  an  honest  one  and  I  stand  firm ;  I 
have  never  bowed  beneath  the  yoke  of  baseness  and  corruption.'*  He  enumerates  the 
virtues  that  a  representative  of  the  Third  Estate  should  possess  (36,  83).  He  already  shows 
his  blubbering  capacity  and  his  disposition  to  regard  himself  as  a  victim  :  "  They  under- 
take making  martyrs  of  the  people's  defenders.  Had  they  the  power  to  deprive  me  of  the 
advantages  they  envy,  could  they  snatch  from  me  my  soul  and  the  consciousness  of  the 
benefits  I  desire  to  confer  on  them." 

4  Buchez  et  Roux,  xxxiii.  **  Who  am  I  that  am  thus  accused  ?  The  slave  of  freedom, 
a  living  martyr  to  the  Republic,  at  once  the  victim  and  the  enemy  of  crime ! "  See  this 
speech  in  fuU. 

5  Especially  in  his  address  to  the  French  people,  (Aug.,  1791),  which,  in  a  justificatory 
form,  IS  hb  apotheosis. — Cf.  Hamel,  ii.,  axs  ;  Speech  in  the  Jacobin  Club,  (April  37,  179s). 
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takes  in  this  he  can  listen  to  nothing  else,  and  it  is  just  here  ' 
that  the  outward  echoes  supervene  and  sustain  with  their  accom- 
paniment the  inward  cantata  which  he  sings  to  his  own  glory. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  through  the 
withdrawal  or  the  elimination  of  every  man  at  all  able  or  com- 
petent, he  beconiL's  one  of  the  conspicuous  tenors  on  the  politi- 
cal stage,  while  in  tin.-  Jacobin  Club  he  is  decidedly  the  tenor 
most  in  vogue. — "  Uniijue  competitor  of  the  Roman  Fabri- 
cius,"  writes  the  branch  club  at  Marseilles  to  him  ;  "immor- 
tal defender  of  popular  rights,"  says  ihe  jacobin  crew 
of  Bourges.'  One  of  two  portraits  of  him  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  1791  hears  the  inscription:  "The  Incorruptible." 
At  the  Moliere  Theatre  a  drama  of  the  day  represents  him 
as  launching  the  thunderbolts  of  his  logic  and  virtue  at  Rohan 
and  Cond^.  On.  his  way,  at  Bapaume,  the  patriots  of  the  place, 
Ihe  National  Guard  on  the  road  and  the  authorities,  come  in  a 
body  to  honor  the  great  man.  The  town  of  Arras  is  illum- 
inated on  his  arrival.  On  the  adjournment  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  the  people  in  the  street  greet  him  with  shouts,  crown 
him  with  oak  wreaths,  take  the  horses  from  his  cab  and  drag 
him  in  triumph  to  the  rue  St.  Honort^,  where  he  lodges  with  the 
carpenter  Duplay.— Here,  in  one  of  those  families  in  which  the 
semi-bourgeois  class  borders  on  the  people,  whose  minds  are 
unsophisticated,  and  on  whom  glittering  generalities  and  orator- 
ical tirades  take  full  hold,  he  finds  his  worshippers ;  they  drink  ■ 
in  his  words  ;  they  have  the  same  opinion  of  him  that  he  has 
of  himself;  to  every  soul  in  the  house,  husband,  wife  and 
daughter,  he  is  the  great  patriot,  the  infallible  sage  ;  he  bestows 
benedictions  night  and  morning  ;  he  inhales  clouds  of  incense  ; 
he  is  a  god  installed  in  furnished  apartments.  The  faithful,  to 
obtain  access  to  him  form  a  line  in  the  court ; '  they  are  ad- 
mitted into  the  reception  room,  where  they  gather  around  por- 
traits of  him  drawn  with  pencil  and  stump,  in  sepia  and  in 
water  color,  and  before  miniature  busts  in  red  or  grey  plaster  ; 
then,  on  the  signal  being  given  by  him,  they  penetrate  through 
a  glass  door  into  the  sanctuary  where  he  presides,  In  the  private 
closet  in  which  the  best  bust  of  him,  with  verses  and  mottoes. 


.—  -■'■•'--    " 
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supplies  his  place  during  his  absence. — His  worshippers  adore 
him  on  their  knees,  and  the  women  more  than  the  men.  On 
the  day  he  delivers  his  apology  before  the  Convention  "  the  pas- 
sages are  lined  with  women  *....  seven  or  eight  hundred  of 
them  in  the  galleries,  and  but  two  hundred  men  at  most  ;  "  and 
how  frantically  they  cheer  him !  He  is  a  priest  surrounded  by 
devotees."  *  On  spouting  his  "  rigmarole "  at  the  Jacobin 
Club  *'  the  most  affecting  sobbings,  shoutings  and  stampings 
almost  make  the  house  tumble." '  A  looker-on  who  shows  no 
emotion  is  greeted  with  murmurs  and  obliged  to  slip  out,  like  a 
heretic  that  has  strayed  into  a  church  on  the  elevation  of  the 
Host. — The  faster  the  revolutionary  thunderbolts  fall  on  other 
heads,  so  does  Robespierre  mount  higher  and  higher  in  glory 
and  deification.  Letters  are  addressed  to  him  as  '*  the  founder 
of  the  Republic,  the  incorruptible  genius  who  foresees  all  and 
saves  all,  who  can  neither  be  deceived  nor  seduced  ;  "  *  who 
has  "  the  energy  of  a  Spartan  and  the  eloquence  of  an  Athe- 
nian ; "  *  "  who  shields  the  Republic  with  the  aegis  of  his  elo- 
quence ; "  *  who  "  illuminates  the  universe  with  his  writings,  fills 
the  world  with  his  renown  and  regenerates  the  human  species 
here  below  ;"  *  whose  "  name  is  now,  and  will  be,  held  in  venera- 


I  Robespierre's  devotees  constantly  attend  at  the  Jacobin  Club  and  in  the  Convention  to 
hear  him  speak  and  applaud  him,  and  are  called,  from  their  condition  and  dress,  *'  the  fat 
petticoats.** 

a  Buchez  et  Roux,  xx.,  197.  (Meeting  of  Nov.  x,  xj^a.) — **  Chronique  de  Paris,*'  Nov.  q, 
1793,  article  by  Condorcet.  With  the  keen  insight  of  the  man  of  the  world,  he  saw  cleariy 
into  Robespierre's  character.  '*  Robespierre  preaches,  Robespierre  censures ;  he  is  ani- 
mated, grave,  melancholy,  deliberately  enthusiastic  and  systematic  in  his  ideas,  and  con- 
duct. He  thunders  agtunst  the  rich  and  the  great ;  he  lives  on  nothing  and  has  no  phyu- 
cal  necessities.  His  sole  mission  is  to  talk,  and  this  he  do<»  almost  constantly...  His 
characteristics  are  not  those  of  a  religious  reformer,  but  of  the  chief  of  a  sect.  He  has  won 
a  reputation  for  austerity  approaching  sanctity.  He  jumps  up  on  a  bench  and  talks  about 
God  and  Providence.  He  styles  himself  the  friend  of  the  poor ;  he  attracts  around  him  a 
crowd  of  women  and  *  the  poor  in  spirit,*  and  gravely  accepts  their  homage  and  worship .... 
Robespierre  is  a  priest  and  never  will  be  anything  else."  Among  Robespierre*s  devotees 
Madame  de  Chalabre  roust  be  mentioned,  (Hamel,  i.,  535),  a  young  widow  (Hamel,  iii., 
534),  who  offers  him  her  hand  with  an  income  of  forty  thousand  francs.  **  Thou  art  my 
supreme  deity,"  she  writes  to  him,  "  and  I  know  no  other  on  this  earth  I  I  nqprd  thee 
as  my  guardian  angel,  and  would  live  only  under  thy  laws." 

3  Ficv^,  "  Correspondance,**  (introduction). 

4  Report  of  Courtois  on  the  papers  found  in  Robespierre's  domicile.  Justificatory  docu- 
ments No.  ao,  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Surveillance  of  Saint  Calais, 
Nivose  X5,  year  II. 

5  Ibid,^  No.  x8.    Letter  of  V ,  former  inspector  of  "  droits  reserves,'*  Feb.  5,  X793. 

6  Ihid,^  No.  8.    Letter  of  P.  Brincourt,  Sedan,  Aug.  39,  1793. 

7  tbid,^  No.  X.  Letter  of  Besson,  with  an  address  of  the  popular  club  of  Menosque, 
Pnurial  a3,  year  II. 
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tion  for  all  ages,  present  and  to  come  ;"  '  who  is  "  the  Messiah 
promised  by  the  Kternal  for  universal  reform."  ' — "  An  extraor- 
dinary popularity,"'  says  Billaud-Varennes,'  a  popularity  which, 
founded  under  the  Constituent  Assembly,  "only  increased 
during  the  Legislative  Assembly,"  and,  laler  on,  so  much  more, 
that,  "in  the  National  Convention  he  soon  found  himself  the 
only  one  able  lo  fix  attention  on  his  person ...  .and  control 
public  opinion. ..  .With  this  ascendency  over  public  opinion, 
with  this  irresistible  preponderance,  when  he  reached  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  he  was  already  the  most  important  being 
in  France."  In  three  years,  a  chorus  of  a  thousand  voices,' 
which  he  formed  and  led  indefatigably,  rehearses  to  him  in 
unison  his  own  liiany,  his  most  sacred  creed,  the  hymn  of  three 
stanzas  composed  by  him  in  his  own  honor,  and  which  he 
daily  recites  to  himself  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  and  often  in  a 
loud  one  :  "  Robespierre  alone  has  discovered  the  ideal  citi- 
zen !  Robespierre  alone  attains  to  it  without  exaggeration  or 
shortcomings  !  Robespierre  alone  is  worthy  of  and  able  to  lead 
the  Revolution!"' — Cool  infatuation  carried  thus  far  is 
equivalent  lo  a  raging  fever,  and  Robespierre  almost  attains  to 
the  ideas  and  the  ravings  of  Marat. 

First,  in  his  own  eyes,  he,  like  Marat,  is  a  persecuted  man, 
and,  like  Marat,  he  poses  himself  as  a  "martyr,"  but  more 
skilfully  and  keeping  within  bounds,  affecting  the  resigned 
and  tender  air  of  an  innocent  victim,  who,  offering  him- 
self as  a  sacrifice,  ascends  to  Heaven,  bequeathing  to  mankind 
the  imperishable  souvenir  of  his  virtues.*  "  I  excite  against 
me  the  self-love  of  everybody ; '  I  sharpen  against  me  a  thou 


^  Mo«il,«r.  >iii..  175.    (Snr,ion  •'i  Vcndimbire  iB.  year  III.    Speech  by  Laignelol.] 
Rnbnpierre  hnd  iA\  Ihe  popular  clubt  under  hU  thumb." 

5  Carat.  Ss.     "  The  mcHt  conspicuous  sentiuienl  with   Robespierrr,  and  one.  indeed,  al 

taillcul.  quolcd  In  Caraot's  Mein<Hn.  ■.,  si6.)  "  He  regarded  himself  as  a  privileged  being. 

6  Spec:h  of  May  16.  I7ut.  and  nf  Thomldor  6,  y«r  l[. 

7  BucbelB  Rou>.  u.,  tK-  IV^.    (Ses.ion  Ji.ne  t1.    I70I.  of  Ihe  Jacobin  Q\<x\,,-,—lhiJ. 

nnce."    He  »rii«,  the  same  dale :    "  Writers  in  bchalF  of  the  people  will  be  drained  i< 
jn^eomi.    '  The  friend  of  the  people/  whcKe  la«t  ligh  is  given  for  his  country,  and  whost 
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sand  daggers.     I  am  a  sacrifice  to  every  species  of  hatred 

It  is  certain  that  my  head  will  atone  for  the  truths  I  have 
uttered.  I  have  given  my  life,  and  shall  welcome  death  almost 
as  a  boon.  It  is,  perhaps,  Heaven's  will  that  my  blood 
should  indicate  the  pathway  of  my  country  to  happiness 
and  freedom.  With  what  transports  I  accept  this  glorious 
destiny  ! "  *  — "  One  does  not  wage  war  against  tyrants  for 
existence,  and,  what  is  still  more  dangerous,  against  miscreants  ; 
....  the  greater  their  eagerness  to  put  an  end  to  my  career 
here  below,  the  more  eager  I  shall  be  to  fill  it  with  actions 
serving  the  welfare  of  my  fellow-creatures."  *  "  These  mis- 
creants all  revile  me  ;  *  the  most  insignificant,  the  most  legiti- 
mate actions  of  others  are,  in  my  case,  crimes.  Whoever  be- 
comes acquainted  with  me  is  at  once  calumniated.  The  luck 
of  others  is  pardoned,  my  zeal  is  guilt.  Deprive  me  of  my 
conscience  and  I  am  the  most  wretched  of  men.  I  do  not 
even  enjoy  the  rights  of  a  citizen.     I  am  not  even  allowed  to 

perform  my  duty  as  a  representative  of  the  people To 

the  enemies  of  my  country,  to  whom  my  existence  seems  an 
obstacle  to  their  heinous  plots,  I  am  ready  to  sacrifice  it,  if 
their  odious  empire  is  to  endure  ;  ....  let  their  road  to  the 
scafifold  be  the  pathway  of  crime,  ours  shall  be  that  of  virtue ; 
....  let  the  hemlock  be  got  ready  for  me,  I  await  it  on  this 
hallowed  spot.  I  shall  at  least  bequeath  to  my  country  an 
example  of  constant  affection  for  it,  and  to  the  enemies  of 
humanity  the  disgrace  of  my  death." 

Naturally,  as  always  with  Marat,  he  sees  around  him  only 
"  evil-doers,"  "  intriguers  "  and  "  traitors."  * — Naturally,  as 
with  Marat,  common  sense  with  him  is  perverted,  and,  like 
Marat  again,  he  thinks  at  random.     ''  I  am  not  obliged  to 


faithful  voice  still  summons  you  to  freedom,  is  to  find  his  grave  in  a  fiery  furnace.*'    The 
last  expression  shows  the  difference  in  their  imaginations. 

z  Hamel,  ii.,  laa.  (Meeting  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  Feb.  lo,  1793.)  "  To  obtain  death  at 
the  hands  of  tyrants  n  not  enough— one  must  deserve  death.  If  it  be  true  that  the  earliest 
defenders  of  liberty  became  it^  martyrs  they  should  not  suffer  death  without  bearing  tyranny 
along  with  them  into  the  grave.'* — Cf.,  ihid.^  ii.,  215.  (Meeting  of  April  27,  1793.) 

3  Hamel,  ii.,  513.    (Speech  in  the  Convention,  Prairial  7,  year  II.) 

-)  Buchez  et  Roux,  xxxiii.,  433,  445,  447,  457-  (Speech  in  the  Convention,  Thermidor  8, 
year  II.) 

4  Buchex  et  Roux,  xx.,  11, 18.  (Meeting  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  Oct.  39,  1793.)  Speech  on 
Lafayette,  the  Feuillants  and  Girondists,  xxxi.,  360,  363.  (Meeting  of  the  Convention, 
May  7,  1794.)  Ob  Lafayette,  the  Girondbts,  Dantonistt  and  Hdbertists.'— xxxiii.,  437. 
(Speech  of  Thermidor  8,  year  II.) 
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reflect,"  said  he  to  Garai,  "  1  always  rely  on  first  impressions," 
"For  him,"  says  ilie  same  authority,  "the  best  i 
suspicions,"  '  and  nought  makes  headway  against  suspicions, 
not  even  the  m«sl  positive  evidence.  On  September  4,  1791, 
talking  confidentially  with  Potion,  and  hard  pressed  with  the 
questions  that  lie  put  to  him,  he  ends  by  siying,  "Very  well,  1 
think  that  Brissot  is  on  Brunswick's  side."' — Naturally,  finally, 


ions,  but  they  are  less 
lowly  worked  out  and 
alculaling  inquisitorial 
[,  "the  Girondists  are 
[I  inds     Garat.      "  Every 


he,  like  Marat,  imagines  the  d 
improvised,  less  grossly  absut 
more  industriously  inlerv 
brain,     "Evidently,"  he  says  tc 
conspiring,'"      ".And    where?" 

where,"  he  replies,  "in  Paris,  inroi  ;hout  France,  over  all 
Europe.  Gensfninc,  at  Paris,  is  plotting  in  the  Faubourg  St, 
Anloine,  going  about  among  the  shopkeepers  and  persuading 
them  that  we  patriots  mean  to  pillage  their  shops.  The  Gironde 
(department)  has  for  a  long  time  been  plotting  its  separation 
from  France  so  as  to  join  England  ;  the  chiefs  of  its  deputa- 
tion are  at  the  head  of  the  plot,  and  mean  to  carry  it  out  at 
any  cost.  Gensonn^  makes  no  secret  of  it  ;  he  tells  all  among 
them  who  will  listen  to  him  that  they  are  not  representatives 
of  llie  nation,  but  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Gironde.  Brissot  is 
plotting  in  his  journal,  which  is  simply  a  tocsin  of  civil  war; 
we  know  of  his  going  to  England,  and  why  he  went  ;  we  know 
all  about  his  intimacy  with  that  Lebrun,  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  a  Lifgois  and  creatiire  of  the  .\ustrian  house.  Brissot's 
best  friend  is  Claviere,  and  Claviere  has  plotted  wherever  he 
could  breathe.  Rabaui,  tre.icherous  like  the  Protestant  and 
philosopher  that  he  is.  was  not  clever  enough  to  conceal  his 
correspondence  with  that  courtier  and  traitor  Monlesquiou  ; 
six  months  ago  they  were  workini;  together  to  oj^cn  Savoy  and 
France  to  the  I'ievlmonlese.  Se^^^»n  was  mjde  general  of  the 
l^renean  army  only  to  yivc  the  kev-s  of  Fr.ince  to  the 
Siwniarvls," — "  U  thctv  no  doubt  «.>!  this  in  your  mind  ?  "  asks 
Gar,»l.  "  None,  wh.^torr."  ' 


«<-  f>l<ih(l«n<nc  tbc  Tieunty, 
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Such  assurance,  equal  to  that  of  Marat,  is  terrible  and  worse 
in  its  effect,  for  Robespierre's  list  of  conspirators  is  longer 
than  that  of  Marat.  Political  and  social,  in  Marat's  mind,  the 
list  comprehends  only  aristocrats  and  the  rich  ;  theological  and . 
moral  in  Robespierre's  mind,  it  comprehends  all  atheists  and 
dishonest  persons,  that  is  to  say,  nearly  the  whole  of  his  party. 
In  this  narrow  mind,  given  up  to  abstractions  and  habitually 
classifying  men  under  two  opposite  headings,  whoever  is  not 
with  him  on  the  good  side  is  against  him  on  the  bad  side,  and, 
on  the  bad  side,  the  common  understanding  between  the  fac- 
tious of  every  flag  and  the  rogues  of  every  degree,  is  natural. 
"All  aristocrats  are  corrupt,  and  every  corriipt  man  is  an 
aristocrat ; "  for,  "  republican  government  and  public  morality 
are  one  and  the  same  thing."  *  Not  only  do  evil-doers  of  both 
species  tend  through  instinct  and  interest  to  league  together,  but 
their  league  is  already  perfected.  One  has  only  to  open  one's 
eyes  to  detect  "  in  all  its  extent "  the  plot  they  have  hatched, 
"  the  frightful  system  of  destruction  of  public  morality."  * 
Guadet,  Vergniaud,  Gensonn^,  Danton,  Hubert,  "  all  of  them 
artificial  characters,"  had  no  other  end  in  view  :  **  they  felt ' 
that,  to  destroy  liberty,  it  was  necessary  to  favor  by  every  means 
whatever  tended  to  justify  egoism,  wither  the  heart  and  efface 
that  idea  of  moral  beauty,  which  affords  the  only  rule  for  pub- 
lic reason  in  its  judgment  of  the  defenders  and  enemies  of 
humanity." — Their  heirs  remain  ;  but  let  those  be  careful. 
Immorality  is  a  political  offence ;  one  conspires  against  the 
State  merely  by  making  a  parade  of  materialism  or  by  preach- 
ing indulgence,  by  acting  scandalously,  or  by  following  evil 
courses,  by  stock-jobbing,  by  dining  too  sumptuously  ;  by  being 
vicious,  scheming,  given  to  exaggeration,  or  "  on  the  fence  ; " 
by  exciting  or  perverting  the  people,  by  deceiving  the  people, 
by  finding  fault  with  the  people,  by  distrusting  the  people,* 

and  that  people  had  seen  mules  loaded  with  the  gold  and  silver  he  was  sending  off  by 
millions  to  Geneva. — Carnot,  " Mimoires/*  i.,  519.  "Robespierre,"  say  Camot  and 
Prieur,  "  paid  very  little  attention  to  public  business,  but  a  good  deal  to  public  officers ;  he 
made  himself  intolerable  with  his  perpetual  mistrust  of  these,  never  seeing  any  but  traitors 
and  conspirators." 
I  Buchez  et  Roux,  xxxiii.,  417.  (Speech  of  Thermidor  8,  year  II.) 

3  Ibid.^  xxxii.,  361,  (Speech  May  7,  X794,)  and  359.  *'  Immorality  b  the  basis  of  despotism, 
as  virtue  is  the  essence  of  the  Republic.'* 

3/^/rfL,  371. 

4  Btachez  et  Roux,  xxxiii^  195.  (Report  of  Couthon  and  decree  in  conformity  therewith, 
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in  short,  when  one  does  not  march  straight  along  on  the  pre- 
scribed path  marked  out  by  Robespierre  according  lo  princi- 
ples :  whoever  stumbles  or  tutns  aside  is  a  scoundrel,  a 
traitor.  Now,  not  counting  the  Royalists,  Feu  ilia  n  lists, 
Girondists,  Hi^bertist^,  Dantonists,  and  others  already  decapi- 
tated or  imprisoned  according  to  their  deserts,  how  many 
traitors  still  remain  in  the  Convention,  on  the  Committees, 
amongst  the  representatives  on  mission,  in  the  administrative 
bodies  not  properly  weeded  out,  amongst  petty  tyrannic  under- 
lings and  the  entire  ruling,  influential  class  at  Paris  and  in  the 
provinces?  Outside  of  "about  twenty  [wlitical  Trappists  in 
the  Convention,"  outside  of  a  small  devoted  group  of  pure 
Jacobins  in  Paris,  outside  of  a  faithful  few  scattered  among 
the  popular  clulis  of  the  departments,  how  many  Fouchis, 
Vadiers,  Talliens,  Bourdons,  Collots,  remain  amongst  the  so- 
called  revolutionists?  How  many  dissentients  are  there,  dis- 
guised as  orthodox,  charlatans  disguised  as  patriots,  and 
pachas  disguised  as  ians-culoltesf^  Add  all  this  vermin  to 
that  which  Marat  seeks  to  crush  out ;  it  is  no  longer  by'  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  but  by  millions,  exclaim  Baudot  Jean  Bon 
St.  Andre  and  Guffroy,  that  the  guilty  must  be  counted 
and  heads  laid  low  I — And  all  these  heads,  Robespierre, 
according  to  his  maxims,  must  strike  off.  He  is  well  aware  of 
this  ;  hostile  as  his  intellect  may  be  to  precise  ideas,  he,  when 
alone  in  his  closet,  face  to  face  with  himself,  sees  clearly,  asclearly 
as  Marat. — Marat's  chimera,  on  first  spreadingoul  its  wings,  bore 
its  frenzied  rider  swiftlv  onward  to  the  charnel  house  ;  that  of 
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Robespierre,  fluttering  and  hobbling  along,  reaches  the  goal  in 
its  turn  ;  in  its  turn,  it  demands  something  to  feed  on,  and 
the  rhetorician,  the  professor  of  principles,  begins  to  calculate 
the  voracity  of  the  monstrous  brute  on  which  he  is  mounted. 
Slower  than  the  other,  this  one  is  still  more  ravenous,  for,  with 
similar  claws  and  teeth,  it  has  a  vaster  appetite.  At  the  end 
of  three  years  Robespierre  has  overtaken  Marat,  at  the  extreme 
point  reached  by  Marat  at  the  outset,  and  the  theorist  adopts 
the  policy,  the  aim,  the  means,  the  work,  and  almost  the  vocab- 
ulary of  the  maniac:*  armed  dictatorship  of  the  urban  mob, 
systematic  maddening  of  the  subsidised  populace,  war  against 
the  bourgeoisie,  extermination  of  the  rich,  proscription  of  op- 
position writer^  administrators  and  deputies.  Both  monsters 
demand  the  same  food  ;  only,  Robespierre  adds  "  vicious  men  " 
to  the  ration  of  his  monster,  by  way  of  extra  and  preferable 
game.  Henceforth,  he  may  in  vain  abstain  from  action,  take 
refuge  in  his  rhetoric,  stop  his  chaste  ears,  and  raise  his  hypo- 
critical eyes  to  heaven,  he  cannot  avoid  seeing  or  hearing  under 
his  immaculate  feet  the  streaming  gore,  and  the  bones  crashing 
in  the  open  jaws  of  the  insatiable  monster  which  he  has  fash- 
ioned and  on  which  he^uances.'  These  ever  open  and  hungry 
jaws  must  be  daily  fed  with  an  ampler  supply  of  human  flesh  ; 
not  only  is  he  bound  to  let  it  eat,  but  to  furnish  the  food,  often 
with  his  own  hands,  except  that  he  must  afterwards  wash  them, 
declaring,  and  even  believing,  that  no  spot  of  blood  has  ever 
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soiled  them.  He  is  generally  content  to  caress  and  Battel  the 
brute,  to  excuse  it.  lo  let  it  go  on.  Nerertheless,  taore  than 
once,  tempted  by  the  opportunity,  he  points  out  the  prey 
and  gives  it  the  rein  '  He  is  now  himself  starting  off  in 
quest  of  living  prey  ;  he  casts  the  net  of  his  rhetoric"  around 
it  ;  he  fetches  it  Lioand  to  the  open  jaws  ;  he  thrusts  aside  with 
an  absolute  air  the  arms  of  friends,  wives  and  mothers,  the 
outstretched  hands  of  suppliants  be^'ng  for  lives  ; '  he  sud- 
denly throttles  the  sirugghng  victims'  and,  for  fear  that  they 
might  escape,  he  i,trargles  them  in  time.  Towards  the  last, 
this  no  longer  sutfii-et ;  the  brute  roust  have  grander  quarries, 
and,  accordingly,  a  pack  of  hounds,  beaiers-up,  and,  wilbngly 
or  not,  Robespierre  must  equip,  direct  and  urge  them  on.  at 
Orange,  at  Paris,'  ordering  them  to  empty  the  prisons,  and  be 
expeditious  in  doing  ihcir  work. — Destructive  instincts,  long 
repressed  by  civilisation,  thus  devoted  to  butchery,  become 
aroused.  His  feline  physiognomy,  at  first  "  that  of  a  domestic 
cat,  restless  but  mild,  changes  into  the  savage  mien  of  the  wild- 
cat, and  next  to  the  ferocious  mien  of  the  tiger.  In  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  he  speaks  with  a  whine,  in  the  Convention 
he  froths  at  the  mouth."'  The  monotonous  drone  of 
a  stiff  sub-professor  changes  into  the  personal  ac- 
cent of  furious  passion;  he  hisses  and  grinds  his  teeth;' 
sometimes,  on  a  change  of  scene,    he  affects  lo    shed  tears.' 
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But  his  wildest  outbursts  are  less  alarming  than  his  a&ected 
sensibility.  The  festering  grudges,  corrosive  envies  and  bitter 
schemings  which  have  accumulated  in  his  breast  are  astonish- 
ing. The  gall  vessels  are  full,  and  the  extravasated  gall  over- 
flows on  the  dead.  He  never  tires  of  re-executing  his  guillo- 
tined adversaries,  the  Girondists,  Chaumette,  Hfibert  and  espec- 
ially Danton,'  probably  because  Danton  was  the  active  agent 
in  the  Revolution  of  which  he  was  simply  the  incapable  peda- 
gogue :  he  vents  his  posthumous  hatred  on  this  still  warm  corpse 
in  artful  insinuations  and  obvious  misrepresentations.  ,Thu5, 
inwardly  corroded  by  the  venom  it  distils,  his  physical  machine 
gets  out  of  order,  like  that  of  Marat,  but  with  other  symptoms. 
When  speaking  in  the  tribune  "  his  hands  crisp  with  a  sort  of 
nervous  contraction  ;"  sudden  tremors  agitate  "his  shoulders 
and  neck,  shaking  him  convulsively  to  and  fro,"  '  "  His  bilious 
complexion  becomes  livid,"  his  eyelids  quiver  under  his  specta- 
cles, and  how  he  looks  !  "  Ah,"  said  a  Montagnard,  "  you 
woiitd^have  voted  as  we  did  on  the  glh  of  Thermidor,  had  you 
seen  his  green  eyeballs !"  "Physically  as  well  as  morally,"  he 
becomes  a  second  Marat,  suffering  all  ihe  more  because  his 
delirium  is  not  steady,  and  because  his  policy,  being  a  moral  one, 
forces  him  to  exterminate  on  a  grander  scale. 

But  he  is  a  discreet  Marat,  of  a  timid  lemperament,  anxious,' 
keeping  his  thoughts  to  himself,  made  for  a  school-master  or 
a  pleader,  but  not  for  taking  the  lead  or  for  governing,  always 
acting  hesitatingly,  and  ambitious  to  be  rather  the  pope,  than 
the  dictator  of  the  Revolution.'    He  would  prefer  to  remain 
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4  Barere,  "  Mfmoiro."  "  He  wanled  10  (ule'Fiance  influenlially  mhet  than  directly," 
— Buchei  el  Roui.  xlr..  iBS.  (Article  by  Marat.)    During  the  early  icwoiii  ol  the  Legiila- 

wiih  diimay.  turned  pale  and  kept  ijlenl  (or  Kme  moment!.      This  interview  confirmed  me 
with  tbe  DprffbtiieM  of  ■  genuise  good  Dan  ud  ibe  leal  of  a  true  patriot,  but  that  be 
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a  political  Grandison  ;  he  keeps  the  mask  on  to  the  very  last, 
not  only  to  the  public  and  lo  others,  but  to  himself  and  in  his 
inmost  conscitnce.  The  mask,  indeed,  has  adhered  to  his 
skin  ;  he  can  no  longer  distinguish  one  from  the  other  ;  never 
did  impostor  more  carefully  conceal  intentions  and  acts  under 
sophisms,  and  persuade  himself  that  the  mask  was  his  face,  and 
that  in  telling  a  lie.  he  told  the  truth. 

Taking  his  word  for  il,  he  had  nothing  lo  do  with  the  Septem- 
ber events.'  "  Previous  to  these  occurrences,  he  had  ceased  [o 
attend  the  Genei.-il  Council  of  the  Commune  .  .  .  Heno  longer 
went  there."  He  was  not  charged  with  any  duty,  he  had  no 
influence  there  ;  he  had  not  provoked  the  arrest  and  murder  of 
the  Girondists,'  All  he  did  was  to  "  speak  frankly  concerning 
certain  memb(,T5  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one;"  as  "a 
magistrate  "  and  "one  of  a  municipal  assembly."     Should  he 
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not "  explain  himself  freely  on  the  authors  of  a  dangerous  plot  ? " 
Besides,  the  Commune  "  far  from  provoking  the  2d  of  Septem- 
ber did  all  in  its  power  to  prevent  it,"  In  fine,  but  one  inno- 
centperson  perished,  "which  is  undoubtedlyone  too  many.  Citi- 
zens, moum  over  this  cruel  mistake  ;  we  loo  have  long  mourned 
over  it !  But,  as  all  things  human  come  to  an  end,  let  your  tears 
cease  to  flow."  When  the  sovereign  people  resumes  its  delega- 
ted power  and  exercises  its  inalienable  rights,  we  have  only  to 
bow  our  heads. — Moreover,  it  is  just,  wise  and  good  ;  "  in  all 
that  it  undertakes,  all  is  virtue  and  truth  ;  nothing  can  be  ex- 
cess, error  or  crime."  '  It  must  intervene  when  its  true  repre- 
sentatives are  hampered  by  the  law  :  "  let  it  assemble  in  its  sec- 
tions and  compel  the  arrest  of  faithless  deputies."  *  What  is 
more  legal  than  such  a  motion,  which  is  the  only  part  Robes- 
pierre took  on  the  31st  of  May.  He  is  toosrrupulnns  to.commit 
or  prescribe  an  illegal  act.  That  will  do  for  the  Dantons,  the 
Marats,  men  of  relaxed  morals  or  excited  brains,  who  if  need  be, 
trampin  thegutters  and  roll  up  their  shirt-sleeves ;  as  to  himself,  he 
can  do  nothing  that  would  ostensibly  derange  or  soil  the  dress 
proper  to  an  honest  man  and  irreproachable  citizen.  In  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  he  merely  executes  the  decrees  of  the 
Convention,  and  the  Convention  is  always  free.  He  a  dictator ! 
He  is  merely  one  of  seven  hundred  deputies,  and  his  authority, 
if  he  has  any,  is  simply  the  legitimate  ascendency  of  reason  and 
virtue.'  Hfi  a  murderer  !  If  he  has  denounced  conspirators, 
it  is  the  Convention  which  summons  these  before  the  revolu- 
tionary Tribunal,'  and  the  revolutionary  Tribunal  pronounces 
judgment  on  them.  He  a  terrorist !  He  merely  seeks  to  sim- 
plify the  established  proceedings,  so  as  to  secure  a  speedier 
release  of  the  innocent,  the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  and  the 
final  purgation  that  is  to  render  liberty  and  morals  the  order  of 
the  day.* — Before  uUering  all  this  he.  almost  -beHcves-iti-and, 
when  he  has  uttered  it  he  believes  it  fully.' 


I  Gant.  g«.— C(.  Huul,  i..  •&«.    (Spncli.  Juii<!9,mi.) 
9  "  Tht  RcTDlution."  ii..  338.  yn.    (Speech.  Aug.  }.  1701.) 

3  Buchuet  Rou]i,ijiim..  41a.    (Spmh,  Thmnidor  8.) 

4  tm..  uxii.,  ^t.    (Speech  ecuuil  Danlon.)    "  Wlut  bnvc  you  done  Ihal  y 
done  fmly  r " 

9 /tr'./..  lui;;.,  i«4uid   HI.    (Speech  on  Ihe  law  o[  Pniria]  «.) 

5  Minbeau  uid  d(  RobapieTTe:    "Whatever  Ihal  man  haioaid,  hebelEev 
Sobeaficm,  DupUjr'i  gueit,  dined  ercry  ilay  with  Dupliy.  a  juryman  in  the  re 
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When  nature  and  history  combine,  to  produce  a  character, 
they  succeed  belter  than  man's  imagination.  Neither  Moltire 
in  his  "Tartuffi-,"  nor  Shakespeare  in  his"  Richard  III.."  dared 
bring  on  the  stage  a  hypocrite  believing  himself  sincere,  and  a 
Cain  that  regarded  himself  as  an  Abel.  There  he  stands  on  a 
colossal  stage,  in  the  presence  of  a  hundred  thousand  specta- 
tors, on  the  8th  of  June,  1794,  the  most  glorious  day  of  his  life, 
at  that  fete  in  honor  of  the  Supreme  Being,  which  is  the  glori- 
ous triumph  of  his  doctrine  and  the  official  consecration  of 
his  popedom.  Tivo  characters  are  found  in  Robespierre,  as  in 
the  Revolution  which  he  represents  :  one,  apparent,  paraded, 
external,  and  the  other  hidden,  dissembled,  inward, 
the  latter  being  overlaid  by  the  fonner.^rhe  first  one 
all  for  show,  fashioned  out  of  purely  cerebral  cogitations, 
is  as  artificial  as  the  solemn  farce  going  on  around  him.  Ac- 
cording to  David's  ])rogramnie.  the  cavalcade  of  supernumera- 
ries who  file  in  front  of  an  allegorical  mountain,  gesticulate 
and  shout  at  the  command,  and  under  the  eyes,  of  Henriot  and 
his  gendarmes,'  manifesting  at  the  appointed  time  the  emotions 
which  are  prescribed  for  them.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing "friends,  husbands,  wives,  relations  and  children  will  em- 
brace  The  old  man,  his  eyes  streaming  with  tears 

of  joy,  feels  himself  rejuvenated."  At  two  o'clock,  on  the 
turf-laid  terraces  of  the  sacred  mountain  "  all  will  show  a 
state  of  commotion  and  excitement :  mothers  here  press  to 
their  bosoms  the  infants  they  suckle,  and  there  offer  them  up 
in  homage  to  the  author  of  Nature,  while  youths,  aglow  with 
the  ardor  of  battle,  simultaneously  draw  their  swords  and 
hand  them  to  their  venerable  fathers.  Sharing  in  the  enthusi- 
asm of  their  sons,  the  transported  old  men  embrace  them  and 
bestow  on  them  the  paternal    benediction AH  the 

trihimnl  and  co-ogKnlDT  for  Ihc  guilloiine,  m  cighlccn  fnnc!  ;i  day.     1'hc  talk  at  the  tabic 

Only  K.iWn  Itrmi'iAng,  at   the  presint  day,  couUI  imagine  and  niive  xhal  was  spaken  and 

I  r.iichrr  CI   Rnu»,  iixii;i;.,  151  .-Cf.  Dauban.  "  Paris  en  iTm,"  p.  386  (iUustration), 

pairint  Palhiy.  "  All  ciiiicni  arc  requetlcd'lD  bi  at  their  vindous  or  doon.  even  ihoK  k- 
clipyinE  l-lninpi  in  bystreets."— M/j'.,  390.     "  VniithfuL  clli/en*  will  slrcw  n™<Trs  at  each 
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men  distributed  around  the  '  Field  of  Reunion '  sing  in  chorus 
the  (first)  refrain.  ....  AH  the  women  distributed 
around  the  '  Field  of  Reunion '  sing  in  unison  the  (second) 

refrain All  Frenchmen   partake   of  each  other's 

sentiments  in  one  grand  fraternal  embrace."  Such  an  idyl, 
performed  to  the  beating  of  drums,  in  the  presence  of  moral 
symbols  and  colored  pasteboard  divinities,  what  could  better 
please  the  counterfeit  moralist,  unable  to  distinguish  the  false 
from  the  true,  and  whose  skin-deep  sensibility  is  borrowed 
from  sentimental  authors  !  "  For  the  first  time  "  his  glowing 
countenance  beams  with  joy,  while  "  the  enthusiasm  "  '  of  the 
scribe  over/lows,  as  usual,  in  book  phraseology  :  "  Behold  !  " 
he  exclaims,  "  that  which  is  most  interesting  in  humanity  !  The 
Universe  is  here  assembled  !  O,  Nature,  how  sublime,  how 
exquisite  is  thy  power  1  How  tyrants  must  quail  at  the  con- 
temptation  of  this  festival  1 "  Is  not  he  himself  its  most  daz- 
zling ornament  ?  Was  not  he  unanimously  chosen  to  preside 
over  the  Convention  and  conduct  the  ceremonies  ?  Is  he  not 
the  founder  of  the  new  cult,  the  only  pure  worship  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  approved  of  by  morality  and  reason  ? 
Wearing  the  uniform  of  a  representative,  nankeen  breeches, 
blue  coat,  tri-colored  sash  and  plumed  hat,'  holding  in  his  hand 
a  bouquet  of  flowers  and  grain,  he  marches  at  the  head  of  the 
Convention  and  officiates  on  the  platform  ;  he  sets  fire  to  the 
veil  which  hides  from  view  the  idol  representing  "  Atheism," 
and  suddenly,  through  an  ingenious  contrivance,  the  majestic 
statue  of  "Wisdom"  appears  in  its  place.  He  then  addresses 
the  crowd,  over  and  over  again,  exhorting,  apostrophising, 
preaching,  elevating  his  soul  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  with 
what  oratorical  combinations !  What  an  academic  swell  of 
bombastic  cadences,  strung  together  to  enforce  his  tirades ! 
How  cunning  the  even  balance  of  adjective  and  substantive  !' 
From  these  faded  rhetorical  flowers,  arranged  as  if  for  a  prize 
distribution  or  a  funeral  oration,  exhales  a  sanctimonious,  col- 
legiate odor  which  he  complacently  breathes,  and  which  intoxi- 
cates him.  At  this  moment,  he  must  certainly  be  in  earnest ; 
there  is  no  hesitation  or  reserve  in  his  self- admiration  ;  he  is 

I  Bucho  M  Roux,  miU.,  17CL    (Narrative  by  Valatc.) 

1  Hud,  iiL,  HI. 

J  BoiAa  «  Rom,  isTiu.,  178,  tSoi 
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not  only  in  his  own  eyes  a  great  writer  and  great  orator,  but  a 
great  statesman  and  great  citizen  :  his  artiticia!,  philosophic 
conscience  awnnis  iiitn  only  praise. — But  look  underneath,  or 
rather  wait  a  momcTit.  Signs  of  impatieuce  and  antipathy 
appear  behind  liis  hack  :  Lecointre  has  braved  him  openly  ; 
numerous  insulis.  and,  worse  than  these,  sarcasms,  reach  his 
ears.  On  such  an  occasion,  and  in  such  a  place  !  Against  the 
jrantiff  of  Truih,  the  apostle  of  Virtue  !  The  miscreants,  how 
dare  they  !  iijlent  and  pale,  he  suppresses  his  rage,  and,' 
losing  his  balance,  closing  his  eyes,  he  plunges  headlong  on  the 
path  of  murdtr  :  cost  what  it  will,  the  miscreants  must  perish 
and  without  loss  of  time.  To  expedite  matters,  he  must  get 
their  heads  off  <jiiic-tly,  and  as  "  up  to  this  lime  things  have 
been  managed  cunlidentially  in  the  Commiltee  of  Public 
Safety,"  he,  alone  with  Couthon,  two  days  after.^witliout  in- 
forming his  colleagues,'  draws  up,  brings  to  the  Convention, 
and  has  passed  the  terrible  act  of  Prairial  which  places  every- 
body's life  at  his  disposal. — In  his  crafty,  blundering  haste,  he 
has  demanded  too  much  ;  each  one,  on  reflection,  becomes 
alarmed  for  himself  ;  he  is  compelled  to  back  out,  to  protest 
lliat  he  is  misunderstood,  admit  that  representatives  are  ex- 
cepted, and,  accordingly,  to  sheathe  the  knife  he  has  already 
applied  to  his  adversaries'  throats.  But  he  still  holds  it  in  his 
grasp.  He  watches  them,  and,  pretending  to  retreat,  affects  a 
renunciation,  crouched  in  his  comer,'  waiting  until  they 
discredit  themselves,  so  as  to  spring  upon  them  a  second  time. 

I  lbiil.,-m  INamlivcby  Vilnlcl 
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He  has  not  to  wait  long,  for  the  exterminating  machine  he 
set  up  on  the  33d  of  Prairial,  is  in  their  hands,  and  it  has  to 
work  as  he  planned  it,  namely,  by  making  rapid  turns  and 
almost  haphazard  :  the  odium  of  a  blind  sweeping  massacre 
rests  with  them  ;  he  not  only  makes  no  opposition  lo  this,  but, 
while  pretending  to  abstain  from  it,  he  urges  it  on. 
Secluded  in  the  private  ofhce  of  his  secret  police,  he 
orders  arrests;'  he  sends  out  his  principal  bloodhound, 
Herman  ;  he  first  signs  and  then  despatches  the  reso- 
lution by  which  it  is  supposed  that  there  are  conspirators 
among  those  in  confinement  and  which,  authorising  spies  or 
paid  informers,  is  to  provide  the  guillotine  with  those  vast 
batches  which  "  purge  and  clean  prisons  out  in  a  trice." ' — "  I 
am  not  responsible,"  he  states  later  on .... "  My  lack  of  power 
to  do  any  good,  to  arrest  the  evil,  forced  me  for  more  than 
six  weeks  to  abandon  my  post  on  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety."  '  To  ruin  his  adversaries  by  murders  committed  by 
him,  by  those  which  he  makes  them  commit  and  which  he  im- 
putes to  them,  to  whitewash  himself  and  blacken  them  with  the 
same  stroke  of  the  brush,  what  intense  delight  !  If  the  natural 
conscience  murmurs  in  whispers  at  moments,  the  acquired 
superposed  conscience  immediately  imposes  silence,  conceal- 

1  Cuban.  "Para  in  17^."  S«3.-An:hivn  NalLonala.  AF.II.,  jS.    The  signature  of 

Conmilin:  ot  Public  Safely,  paued  Vhcnnidot  j  and  7,  and  IhoM  of  Si.  Ju9l  and  Coulhon 
aFler  Ibis,  up  id  Thenaidot  },  6  and  7.     On  the  i^iilet  of  ihe  minula  of  Ihe  Commtllee  of 

I  ind  Tbermidor  8,  induiive. 

I  Arch  vaNaIicma1ei,F.7, 4438.  Rtpon  10  Ihe  Commillu  of  PublkSafely  by  Herman, 
CommiuioiKr  ef  Ihe  Civil  and  Police  adminutralioai  and  of  ihe  Couiu,  Meuidar  j.  year  II. 
"The  CamniitleechirEed  with  a  general  surperviilnn  oC  Ihe  pri>on>,  and  obliged  id  reing- 

niM  Ihal  all  Iheraicali  moitly  concerned  wilh  /ilrri ici A  piou  are Hill  in  Ihe  prisons. 

forming  a  band  apart,  and  rendering  lurvetlUiikce  very  iroubleAonie ;  ihey  are  a  ccnutani 

Boni  devoting  Ihenuelva  wholly  id  inprecaliom  against  LibeTly  and  in  defendcn....// 
avy/d  tt  latf  It  fn'al  nliittaci  fritan.  Iketi  who  havi  iirpid.  and  art  lotmt.lit 
ilirrrii /aclitmi,lhtdivtnitnaflraeia....rimarii  xtcruary,  ftrkatt,  lo  furgi  Ikt 
Mt"i^ltitttand/rfilktmli,/littrl^i,/tktirfiUk,lhiri/,u,l,/kumanilf."  The 
Commiitee  of  Public  Safely  conieqiienlly  "chargei  Ihe  Cannninian  to  axenain  id  Ihe 
phHinioE  Parii...  who  have  been  more  iperially  concerned  in  the  diverse  factions  and  con- 
ipiracis  Ihal  Ihe  Nalional  Canvenlioa  hai  dealTSyed."  The  word  "  approved  "  appean  at 
ihe  foot  of  the  rewlulion  in  RobspisTe't  handwriling.  then  Ihe  lignalure  of  RoWiuerre, 
and  lower  down,  iboKof  Billaud  and  Barire.  A  similuremlution  providing  lor  the  7th  of 
Meisidor,  signed  by  Ihe  same  parlieit  and  five  olhen,  is  despatched  ihe  same  day.     (M.  de 
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iiig  personal  hatreds  under  public  pretexts  :  the  guillotined, 
after  all,  were  aristocrais,  and  whoever  comes  under  llie  guillo- 
tine is  immoral.  Thus,  the  means  are  good  and  the  end  better  ; 
in  employing  ilie  means,  as  well  as  in  pursuing  the  end,  the 
function  is  sactrdotul. 

Such  is  the  scenit-  exterior  of  the  Revolution,  a  specious  \ 
mask  with  a  hidcoDs  visage  beneath  it,  under  the  reign  of  a  nom-  I 
inal   humanitarian  Iht-ory,  covering  over  the  effective  dictator-  | 
ship  of  evil  and  low  passions.     In  its  true  representative,  as  in 
itself,  we  see  ferocity  issuing  from  philanthropy,  and,  from  the 
cuistre,  the  executioner. 


I 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  Rulenof  the Cooniry.— I.  The  Convention.— The  "Plain."— The 
'■  Moontain." — D^radation  o(  Sonls. — Parades  which  the  Convention  is 
obl^ced  to  make. — II.  How  theie  are  carried  out. — I  ts  slavery  and  serrililp. 
— Its  participation  in  crime.— III.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safetjr. — Men 
who  do  the  work. — Carnot.  Prienr  de-Ia-Cdte  d'Or,  Jean  Bon  Saint  Andr^, 
Robert  Lindel.— IV.  The  Sulesmen.— Billaud-Varennei,  Collot  d'Her- 
bois,  Robespieire,  Couthon  and  Saint-Jnst. — Conditions  of  this  rule. — Dan- 
gen  to  which  they  are  subject. —Their  dissensions. — Pressoreot  Fear  and 
Theory. — V.  Their  official  orfrans. — Reports  by  Saint-Just  and  Bar^. — 
Qaality  of  reports  and  reporters. — VI,  Represcnutives  on  Mission,— Their 
absolute  power. — Their  periEs  and  their  fear. — Fitfortheirwork.— EEtcctof  this 
tiiuatioi). — Vtl.  Eruption  of  bmtal  instincts. — DuquesnoyatMetz.—Dumont 
at  Amiens. — Drunkards, — Gusset,  Bourbotte,  Moustier,  Bourdon  de  I'Oise, 
Dartigoyte.— VIII.— Approach  of  madness. —Loss  of  common-sense.-Fabre, 
Gaston,  Gutter,  in  the  army  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees. — Baudot,  Lebas, 
Saint-Just,  and  Iheir  predecessors  and  successors  in  Ibe  army  of  the  Rhine. 
— Furious  cidtement.— Lebon  at  Attas,  and  Carrier  at  Nantes. — IX,  The 
development  of  vice. — Vanity  and  the  need  of  gambling. — Collot  d'tlerbtris, 
Ysabeau,  Tallien,— The  Robbers.— Tall ien,  Javogues,  Rovire,  Fouche.— 
Two  source*  of  cruelly. — Need  of  demonstrating  one's  power. — Saint-Justin 
the  Pas-de-Calais  department,  and  in  Alsace. — Collot  d'llerbois  at  Lyons-  — 
FrCBure  exerdied  by  the  Represcntalives  on  the  tribunal). — Pleasnre 
caused  by  death  and  saSering. — Monestier,Foachd,  Collot  d'Herlxus,  Lebon 
and  Carrier. 

Let  US  follow  the  operations  of  the  new  government  from  the 
first  to  the  last  of  its  derivations,  those  of  its  ruling  bodies  and 
leaders,  its  assemblies,  committees,  delegates,  administrators 
and  underlings  of  every  kind  and  degree.  Like  living  flesh 
stamped  with  a  red-hot  iron,  so  do  their  brows  bear  the  imprint 
of  two  stigmata,  each  with  its  own  cicatrice  and  discoloration. 
In  vain  do  they,  too,  strive  to  conceal  their  scars  :  we  detect 
under  the  crowns  and  titles  they  assume  the  brand  of  the  slave 
or  the  mark  of  the  tyrant. 
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At  the  Tuileries,  the  omnipotent  Convention  sits  enthroned 
in  the  theatre,  convened  into  an  Assembly  room.  It  carries  oa 
iis  deli  be  ration  =  daily,  in  grand  style.  Its  decrees,  received 
with  blind  obi^diijiice,  startle  France  and  upset  ail  Europe.  At 
a  distance,  Us  iiiQJi:3iy  is  imposing,  more  august  than  that  of  the 
Republican  senate  in  Rome.  Near  by,  the  effect  is  quite  other- 
wise ;  these  undisputed  sovereigns  are  serfs  who  live  in  trances, 
and  justly  so,  far,  nowhere,  even  in  prison,  is  there  more  con- 
straint and  Itss  security  than  on  their  benches.  After  the  ad 
of  June,  1793.  their  inviolable  precincts,  the  grand  official 
reservoir  from  which  legal  authority  flows,  becomes  a  sort  of 
lank,  into  which  ihe  revoluiionarj'  net  plunges  and  successfully 
brings  out  its  choicest  fish,  singly  or  by  the  dozen,  and  some- 
times in  vast  numbers ;  at  first,  the  sixty-seven  Girondist 
deputies,  who  are  executed  or  proscribed  ;  then,  the  seventy- 
three  members  of  the  "  Righl,"  swept  off  in  one  day  and  lodged 
in  Ihe  prison  of  La  Force;  next,  the  prominent  Jacobins: 
Osselin,  arrested  on  the  ifjlh  of  Brumaire,  Bazire,  Chabot,  and 
Uelaunay,  accused  by  decree  on  the  24th  Brumaire,  Fabre 
d'Eglantine,  arrested  on  the  a4th  of  Nivose,  Bernard,  guillo- 
tined on  the  3d  of  Pluviose,  AnacharsisClootz  guillotined  on  the 
4th  of  Germinal,  H^rault-Sechelles,  Lacroix,  Philippeaux, 
Camille  Desmoulins  and  Danton,  guillotined  with  fourolherson 
the  loth  of  Germinal,  Simon,  guillotined  on  the  24th  of  Ger- 
minal, and  Osselin,  guillotined  on  the  8th  of  Messidor. — Natur- 
ally, the  others  take  warning  and  are  careful.  At  the  opening 
of  the  session  they  are  seen  entering  the  hall,  looking  uneasy, 
"  full  of  distrust," '  like  animals  driven  into  a  pen  and  sus- 
picious of  a  trap.  "  Each,"  writes  an  eye-witness,  "  acted  and 
spoke  with  circumspection,  for  fear  of  being  charged  with  some 
crime  :  in  effect,  nothing  was  unimportant,  the  seat  one  took,  a 
glance  of  the  eye,  a  gesture,  a  murmur,  a  smile,"  Hence,  they 
flock  instinctively  to  the  side  which  is  best  sheltered,  the  left 
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side.  "  The  tide  flowed  towards  the  summit  of  the  Mountain ; 
the  right  side  was  deserted.  .  .  .  Many  took  no  side  at  all, 
and,  during  the  session,  often  changed  their  seats,  thinking  that 
they  might  thus  elude  the  spy  by  donning  a  mixed  hue  and 
keeping  on  good  terms  with  everybody.  The  most  piudent 
never  sat  down  ;  they  kept  off  the  benches,  at  the  foot  of  the 
tribune,  and,  on  matters  getting  to  be  serious,  slipped  quietly 
out  of  the  hall."  Most  of  them  took  refuge  in  their  committee- 
rooms  ;  each  tries  to  be  over-looked,  to  be  obscure,  to  appear 
insignificant  or  absent.'  During  the  four  months  following  the 
ad  of  June,  the  hall  of  the  Convention  is  half  or  three-quarters 
empty  ;  the  election  of  a  president  does  not  bring  out  two  hun- 
,  dred  and  fifty  voters ; '  only  two  hundred,  one  hundred,  fifty 
votes,  elect  the  Committees  of  Public  Safety  and  General  Secu- 
rity ;  about  fifty  votes  elect  the  judges  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  ;  less  than  ten  votes  elect  their  substitutes  ;  *  not  one 
vole  is  cast  for  the  adoption  of  the  decree  indicting  the  deputy, 
Dulaure  ; '  "no  member  rises  for  or  against  it ;  there  is  no  vote ;" 
the  president,  nevertheless,  pronounces  the  act  passed  and 
"  the  Maraia  lets  things  take  their  course." — "  Marais  frogs  "  is 
the  appellation  bestowed  on  them  before  the  id  of  June,  when, 
amongst  the  dregs  of  the  "Centre,"  they  "broke"  with  the 
"Mountain;"  now,  they  still  number  four  hundred  and  fifty, 
three  times  asmany  as  the  "  Montagnards  ;  "  but  they  purposely 
keep  quiet ;  their  old  name  "  renders  them,  so  to  say,  soft ; 
their  ears  ring  with  eternal  menaces  ;  their  hearts  shrivel  up 
with  terror  ;  *  while  their  tongues,  paralysed  by  habitual  silence, 
cleave  to  the  roofs  of  their  mouths.  In  vain  do  they  keep  in  the 
back-ground,  consent  to  everything,  ask  nothing  for  them- 
selves but  personal  safety,  and  surrender  all  else,  their  votes, 
their   wills  and   their  consciences ;  they  feel  that  their  life 
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hangs  by  athrcad.  The  greatest  mute  among  them  all,  Sifeyes, 
denounced  in  the  Jacobin  Club,  barely  escapes,  and  through 
the  protection  of  liisshoemaker,  who  rises  and  exclaims  :  "That 
Sieyes  !  I  knon-  him.  He  don't  meddle  with  politics,  Hedoes 
nothing  but  treid  i)is  book.  I  make  his  shoes  and  will  answer 
for  him/' ' 

Of  course,  previous  to  the  9th  of  Thermidor,  none  of  them 
open  their  mouths  ;  it  is  only  the  "  Monlagnaids  "  who  make 
speeches,  and  on  the  countersign  being  given-  If  Legendrc. 
the  admirer,  disciple  and  contideDtial  friend  of  Damon,  dares 
at  one  time  interfere  in  relation  to  the  decree  which  sends  his 
friend  to  the  scaffold,  asking  that  he  may  first  be  heard,  it  is 
only  to  retraci  immediately ;  that  very  evening,  at  the  Jacobin 
club,  for  greater  security,  "  he  rolls  in  the  mud  ;  " '  he  declares 
"that  he  sulimits  to  the  judgment  of  the  revolutionary 
Tribunal,"  and  swears  to  denounce  "  whoever  shall  oppose  any 
obstacle  to  the  execution  of  the  decree."  '  Has  not  Robespierre 
taught  him  a  lesson,  and  in  his  most  pedantic  manner?  What 
is  more  beautiful,  says  the  great  moralist,  more  sublime,  than 
an  Assembly  which  purges  itself  ?  '—Thus,  not  only  is  the  net 
which  has  already  dragged  out  so  many  palpitating  victims 
still  intact,  but  it  is  enlarged  and  set  again,  only,  the  fish  are 
now  caught  on  the  "  Left  "  as  well  as  on  the  "  Right,"  and 
preferably  on  the  topmost  benches  of  the  "  Mountain."'  And 
better  still,  through  the  law  of  Prairial  22,  its  meshes  are 
reduced  in  size  and  its  width  increased  ;  with  such  admirable 
tackle,  the  tank  could  not  fail  to  be  exhausted.  A  little  before 
the  9th  of  Thermidor,  David,  who  was  one  of  Robespierre's 
devoted  adherents,  himself  exclaimed:    "Will  twenty  of  us  be 
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left  on  the  Mountain?"  About  tlie  same  time,  Legendre, 
Thuriot,  Leonard  Bourdon,  Tatlien,  Bourdon  de  I'Oise,  and 
others,  each  has  a  spy  all  day  long  at  his  heels ;  there  are 
thirty  deputies  to  be  proscribed  and  their  names  aie  whispered 
about ;  whereupon,  sixty  spring  out  of  bed,  feeling  sure  that 
they  will  be  seized  the  next  morning  before  they  can  get  up.' 

Subject  to  such  a  system,  prolonged  for  so  many  months, 
people  sink  down  and  become  discouraged.  "  Everybody 
stooped  so  as  to  pass  beneath  the  popular  yoke.'  Everybody 
became  one  of  the  low  class.  .  .  .  Clothes,  manners,  refine- 
ment, cleanliness,  the  conveniences  of  life,  civility  and  polite- 
ness were  all  renounced." — People  wear  their  clothes  inde- 
cently and  curse  and  swear ;  they  try  to  resemble  the  satu- 
culolUs  Montagnards  "  who  are  profane  and  dress  themselves 
like  so  many  dock-loafers;"'  at  Armonville,  the  carder,  who 
presides  (at  a  meeting)  wears  a  woolen  cap,  and  similarly  at 
Cuaset,  a  gauze- workman,  who  is  always  drunk.  Only  Robes- 
pierre can  appear  in  neat  attire  ;  others,  without  his  ascendency, 
"big-bellied  "  demi-suspects,  the  remains  of  the  ancient  regime, 
might  become  dangerous ;  they  do  well  not  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  foul-mouthed  spy  who  cannot  spell ; '  especially  is 
it  important  at  a  meeting  to  be  on^of  the  crowd  and  remain 
unnoticed  by  the  paid  claqueurs,  drunken  swaggerers  and  "  fat 
petticoats  "  of  the  tribunes.  It  is  even  essential  to  shout  in 
harmony  with  them  and  join  in  their  bar-room  dances.  The 
deputations  of  the  popular  clubs  come  for  fourteen  months  to 
the  bar  of  the  house  and  recite  their  common-place  or  bom- 
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bastic  tirades,  and  the  Convention  is  forced  to  applaud  them. 
For  nine  months,'  street  ball  ad -singers  and  coffee-house  ranters 
attend  in  full  session  and  sing  the  rhymes  of  the  day,  while  the 
Convention  is  obliged  to  join  in  the  chorus.  For  six  weeks.' 
the  profaners  of  churches  come  to  the  hall  and  display  their 
dance-house  buffooneries,  and  the  Convention  has  not  only  to 
put  up  with  these,  but  also  to  take  part  in  them. — Never,  even 
in  imperial  Rome,  under  Nero  and  Heliogabalus,  did  a  senate 
descend  so  lovy-. 

II. 

Observe  one  of  their  parades,  that  of  Brnraaire  aoth,  aid  or 
30th,  which  m.i&ijuerade  often  occurs  several  times  a  week  and 
is  always  the  same,  with  scarcely  any  variation.  Male  and 
female  wretches  march  in  procession  to  the  doors  of  the 
deputies'  hall,  still  "  drunk  with  the  wine  imbibed  from 
chalices,  after  eating  mackerel  broiled  in  patens,"  besides 
refreshing  themselves  on  the  way.  "  Mounted  astride  of  asses, 
covered  with  a  chasuble  and  guided  by  a  stole,"  they 
halt  at  each  low  smoking-den,  holding  a  pyx  in  their  hand  ;  the 
bar-tender,  with  a  mug  in  his  hand,  fills  it,  and,  at  each  station, 
they  toss  off  their  bumpers,  one  after  the  other,  in  imitation  of 
the  Mass,  and  which  they  repeat  in  the  street  in  their  own 
fashion. — On  finishing  this,  they  don  copes,  chasubles  and  da!- 
mattca,  and,  in  two  long  lines,  file  before  the  benches  of  the 
Convention.  Some  of  them  hear  on  hand-barrows  or  in  bask- 
ets, candelabra,  chalices,  gold  and  silver  salvers,  monstrances, 
and  reliquaries ;  others  hold  aloft  banners,  crosses  and  other 
ecclesiastical  spoils.  In  the  mean  time  "  hands  play  the  air  of 
the  carmagnole  and  '  Malbrook.'  .  ,  .  On  the  entry  of  the 
dais,  they  strike  up  'Ah!  le  bel  oiseau;'"'  all  at  once  the 
masqueraders  throw  off    iheir    disguise,    and,    mitres,    stoles. 
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chasubles  flung  in  the  air,  **  disclose  to  view  the  defenders  of 
the  country  in  the  national  uniform."  Peals  of  laughter, 
shouts  and  enthusiasm,  while  the  instrumental  din  becomes 
louder  !  The  procession,  now  in  full  blast,  demands  the  car- 
magnole^  and  the  Convention  consents  ;  even  some  of  the  dep- 
uties descend  from  their  benches  and  cut  the  pigeon-wing  with 
the  merry  prostitutes. — To  wind  up,  the  Convention  decrees 
that  it  will  attend  that  evening  the  fete  of  Reason  and,  in  fact, 
they  go  in  a  body.  Behind  an  actress  in  short  petticoats  wear- 
ing a  red  cap,  representing  Liberty  or  Reason,  march  the  dep- 
uties, likewise  in  red  caps,  shouting  and  singing  until  they 
reach  the  new  temple,  which  is  built  of  planks  and  pasteboard 
in  the  choir  of  Notre  Dame.  They  take  their  seats  in  the  front 
rows,  while  the  Goddess,  an  old  frequenter  of  the  suppers  of 
the  Due  de  Soubise,  along  with  "  all  the  pretty  dames  of  the 
Opera,"  display  before  them  their  operatic  graces.'  They  sing 
the  "  Hymn  to  Liberty,"  and,  since  the  Convention  has  that 
morning  decreed  that  it  must  sing,  I  suppose  that  it  also  joined 
in."  After  this  there  follows  dancing  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
authorities  are  wanting  for  stating  whether  the  Convention 
danced  or  not.  In  any  event,  it  is  present  at  the  dance,  and 
thus  consecrates  an  unique  orgy,  not  Rubens's  **  Kermesse  "  in 
the  open  air,  racy  and  healthy,  but  a  nocturnal  boulevard-jolli- 
fication, a  "  Mardi-gras  "  composed  of  lean  and  haggard  scape- 
graces.— In  the  great  nave  of  the  Cathedral,  "  the  dancers, 
almost  naked,  with  bare  necks  and  breasts,  and  stockings  down 
at  the  heel,"  writhe  and  stamp,  "howling  the  carmagnole'^  In 
the  side  chapels,  which  are  "  shut  off  by  high  tapestries,  prosti- 
tutes with  shrill  voices  "  pursue  their  avocation.* — To  descend 
to  this  low  level  so  barefacedly,  to  fraternise  with  barrier  sots, 
and  wenches,  to  endure  their  embraces  and  hiccoughs,  is  bad 
enough,  even  for  docile  deputies.  More  than  one  half  of  them 
loathed  it  beforehand  and  remained  at  home  ;  after  this  they 

t  De  Goncourt,  *'  La  Sod^t^  fraii9aise  pendant  la  Revolution,"  418.  (Article  from  "  P€re 
Duchesne ".)— Dauban,  ibid.^  506.  (Article  by  Prud'homme.)  **  Liberty  on  a  seat  of 
v«tlure,  receives  the  homage  of  republicans,  male  and  female,.... and  then....M/  turns 
and  bestows  a  bemrwleni  regard  on  her  friends.*^ 

a  Moniteur^  xviii.,  399.  Session  of  Brumaire  ao,  on  motion  of  Thuriot :  "  I  move  that 
the  Convention  attends  the  temple  of  Reason  to  sing  the  hymn  to  Liberty.'* — **  The  motion 
of  Thuriot  is  decreed.'^ 

3  Merdcr,  ihid,^  99.  (Similar  scenes  in  the  churches  of  St.  Eustache  and  St.  Ger- 
Tais.) 
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do  not  feel  disposed  to  attend  the  Convention.' — But  the 
"  Mountain  sends  for  them,  and  an  officer  brings  tfaem  back  ;  " 
it  is  necessary  thai  tiiey  should  cooperate  through  their  pres- 
ence and  felicitations  in  the  profanations  and  apostasies  which 
ensue  ;'  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  approve  of  and  decree 
that  which  they  hold  in  horror,  not  alone  folly  and  nonsense, 
but  crime,  the  murder  of  innocent  people,  and  that  of  their 
friends. — All  this  is  done.  "  Unanimously,  and  with  the  loud- 
est applause,"  the  Left,  united  wiih  the  Right,  sends  Danton 
to  the  scaffold,  its  natural  chieftain,  the  great  promoter  and 
leader  of  the  Revolution.*  "  Unanimously,  and  with  the  loud- 
est applause,"  the  Kight,  united  to  the  Left,  voles  the  worse 
decrees  of  the  Revolutionary  government.'  "Unanimously," 
with  approbatory  and  enthusiastic  cheers,  manifesting  the 
warmest  sympnihy  for  Collot  d'Herbois,  Couthon,  and  Robes- 
pierre," the  Convention,  through  multiplied  and  spontaneous 
re-elections,  maintains  the  homicidal  government  which  the 
Plain  detests,  because  it  is  homicidal,  and  which  the  Mountain 
detests,  because  it  is  decimated  by  it.  Plain  and  Mountain, 
by  virtue  of  terror,  majority  after  majority,  end  in  consenting 
to   and   bringing    about    their   own    suicide  ;    on  the  22nd  of 


I  Durand-MailLuK.  "  Mcmaim,''  iSi.— Grcgoire.  "  Memnins."  ii..  34.  On  ihe  jth  d( 
November,  174),  in  ihcerot  wne  cf  ihr  abj.imi^iu.  (-.icEoin  alont  retitied,  decJiiiriK : 
"1  rtmain  aliijhop;  I  involt  Irecdomol-nrship."      "  Oulcrics  buret   (unh    to   (llflf  my 

voice  the  pilch  of  whkh   I  niscd  prciponioniicly K   dvmonLic    scene  occurred,  worthy 

cJ  Milton I  declmlhal  inmAkinflhis  speech   [  thought  1  wa<»  pronouncing sehteiuv 

biudiis,  to  try  and  make  him  reiraci.    On  the  nth  of  Novembers  placard  polled  Ihrough- 
out  P«is  declared   him  mponsible  for  the   conlinuancc  of  Euiaticiam.     "  For  about  two 
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Prairial,  the  entire  Convention  has  stretched  out  its  neck ;  * 
on  the  8th  of  Thermidor,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  Robes- 
pierre's speech,*  it  has  again  stretched  this  out,  and  would 
probably  have  succumbed,  had  not  five  or  six  of 
them,  whom  Robespierre  designated  or  named.  Bourdon 
de  rOise,  Vadier,  Cambon,  Billaud  and  Panis,  stim- 
ulated by  the  animal  instinct  of  self-preservation,  raised 
their  arms  to  ward  off  the  knife.  Nothing  but  imminent,  per- 
sonal, mortal  danger  could,  in  these  prostrated  beings, 
supplant  long-continued  fear  with  still  greater  fear. 
Later  on,  Si^yes,  on  being  asked  how  he  acted  in 
these  times,  replied,  "I  lived."  In  effect,  he  and  others 
are  reduced  to  that ;  they  succeeded  in  doing  this,  at 
all  costs,  and  at  what  a  price  ! '  His  private  notes,  still  redo- 
lent of  his  daily  disgust,  his  most  secret  memoranda,  confirm 
the  statement ;  *  on  the  Committee  of  March  20,  "  Paillasse, 
half  drunk,  gives  a  dissertation  on  the  way  to  carry  on  the  war, 
and  interrogates  and  censures  the  Minister  ;  the  poor  Minister 
turns  his  questions  with  ca//  gossip  and  a  narrative  of 
campaigns.  These  are  the  men  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
government  to  save  the  Republic  !  " — "  H ,  in  his  distrac- 
tion, had  the  air  of  a  lucky  dog  inwardly  smiling  at  his  own 

knavish  thoughts." — ^^  Ruit  irrevocabile  vulgus /usque 

datum  sceleriy — "  You  keep  your  mouth  shut  ?"  he  is  told  : — 
"Of  what  use  is  my  glass  of  wine  in  this  torrent  of  ardent 


z  Moniieur^  xx.,  698,  7x5,  716,  7x9.  (Prairial  aa  and  34.)  After  the  speeches  of  Robes- 
pierre and  Couthon  **  Loud  and  renewed  applause ;  the  plaudits  b^n  over  again*  and  are 
prolonged.*'  Couthon,  having  declared  that  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  was  ready  to 
resign,  **  on  all  sides  there  were  cries  of  No,  No.** — /3/V/.,  xxi.,  a68.  (Thermidor  a.)  Eulogy 
of  the  revolutionary  government  by  Barire  and  decree  of  the  police  *'  unanimously  adopted 
amidst  the  loudest  applause.** 

a  Moniteur^  xxi.,  339. 

3  Lafayette,  "  Mtooires,**  iv.,  330.  **  At  last  came  the  9th  of  Thermidor.  It  was  not 
due  to  people  of  common  sense.  Their  terror  was  so  great  that  an  estimable  deputy,  to 
whom  one  of  hb  colleagues  put  the  question,  no  witness  being  present,  *  how  long  must  we 
endure  this  tyranny  ? '  was  upset  by  it  to  such  a  d^ree  as  to  denounce  him.'* 

4  Sainte-Beuve,  ^'Causeries  du  Lundi,"  v.,  309.  (Si^yes*  unpublished  papers.)-^ 
Moniteur^  xviii.,  631,  containing  an  example  of  both  the  terror  and  style  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men,  among  others  of  Fourcroy  the  celebrated  chemist,  then  deputy,  and  later.  Coun- 
sellor of  State  and  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  He  is  accused  in  the  Jacobin  Club, 
Brumaire  18,  year  II.,  of  not  addressing  the  Convention  often  enough,  to  which  he  replies : 
"  After  twenty  years'  devotion  to  the  practice  of  medicine  I  have  succeeded  in  supporting 
my  sanS'CuUtU  father  and  my  sanS'-cuMtes  sisters ...  .As  to  the  charge  made  by  a  member 
that  I  have  given  most  of  my  time  to  science. . . .  1  have  attended  the  Lyc^e  des  Arts  but 
three  timesi,  and  then  only  for  the  purpose  of  sant-culatifiting  it." 
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spirits  ?  " — All  this  is  very  well,  but  he  did  not  merely  keep 
silent  and  abstain.  He  voted,  legislated  and  decreed,  along 
with  the  unanimous  Convention  ;  he  was  a  collaborator,  not 
only  passively,  tlirough  his  presence,  but  also  through  his  active 
participation  ih  the  acts  of  the  government  which  he  elected 
and  enthroned,  re-elected  twelve  times,  cheered  every  week,  and 
flattered  daily,  authorising  and  keeping  on  to  the  end  its  work 
of  spoliation  and  massacre.  "  Everybody  is  guilty  here,"  said 
Carrier  in  the  Convention,  "  even  to  the  president's  bell."  In 
vain  do  they  roiistnntly  repeat  to  themselves  that  they  were 
forced  to  obey  under  penally  of  death  :  the  conscience  of  the 
purest  among  thom,  if  he  has  any,  replies  ;  "  You  too,  in  spile 
of  yourself,  I  admit  ;  less  than  others,  if  you  please,  but  you 
were  a  terrorist,  that  is  to  say,  a  brigand  and  an  assassin."  ' 

III. 

On  a  man  becoming  a  slave,  said  old  Homer,  the  Gods  take 
away  the  half  of  his  soul  ;  the  same  is  true  of  a  man  who  be- 
comes a  tyrant. — In  the  Pavilion  de  Flore,  alongside  of  and 
above  the  enslaved  Convention,  sit  the  twelve  kings  it  has  en- 
throned, twice  a  day,'  ruling  over  it  as  well  as  over  France-* 
Of  course,  some  guarantee  is  required  from  those  who  iill  this 
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place  ;  there  is  not  one  of  them  who  is  not  a  revolutionist  of 
long  standing,  an  impenitent  regicide,  a  fanatic  in  essence  and 
a  despot  through  principle ;  but  the  fumes  of  omnipotence 
have  not  intoxicated  them  all  to  the  same  degree. — Three  or 
four  of  them,  Robert  Lindet,  Jean  Bon  St.  Andrd,  Prieur  de  la 
C6te-d'0r  and  Carnot,  confine  themselves  to  useful  and  sec- 
ondary duties ;  this  suffices  to  keep  them  partially  safe.  As 
specialists,  charged  with  an  important  service,  their  first  object 
is  to  do  this  well,  and  hence  they  subordinate  the  rest  to  this, 
even  theoretical  exigencies  and  the  outcries  of  the  clubs. 
Lindet's  prime  object  is  to  feed  the  departments  that  are  with- 
out com,  and  the  towns  that  are  soon  to  be  short  of  bread  ; 
Prieur's  business  is  to  see  that  biscuits,  brandy,  clothes, 
shoes,  gunpowder  and  arms  are  manufactured  ;  *  Jean  Bon, 
that  vessels  are  equipped  and  crews  drilled  ;  Carnot,  to 
draw  up  campaign  plans  and  direct  the  march  of  armies : 
the  despatch  of  so  many  bags  of  grain  during  the  coming 
fortnight  to  this  or  that  town,  or  warehouse  in  this  or  that  dis- 
trict ;  the  making  up  of  so  many  weekly  rations,  to  be  trans- 
ported during  the  month  to  certain  places  on  the  frontier  ;  the 
transformation   of    so   many  fishermen   into   artillerymen   or 

of  April  6,  June  13, 17, 18,  Aug.  3,  Z793,  ^<^^  Germinal  27,  year  II. — After  August  3,  two 
sessions  were  held  daily,  from  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  i  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
from  7  to  xo  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  at  xo  o'clock,  the  Executive  Council  met  with  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  papers  were  signed  about  a  or  3  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
— The  files  of  AF.  II.,a3  to  43,  contain  an  account  of  the  doings  of  the  Committee,  the 
minutes  of  its  meetings  and  of  its  correspondence.  A  perusal  of  these  f umbhes  full  de- 
tails concerning  the  initiative  and  responsibility  of  the  Committee.  For  example,  (Nivose 
4,  year  II.,  letters  to  Fr^ron  and  Barras,  at  Marseilles.)  "  The  Committee  commend  the 
vigorous  measures  you  have  sanctioned  in  your  orders  at  Marseilles. — Marseilles,  through 
you,  affords  a  great  example.  Accustomed,  as  you  are,  to  wielding  thunderbolts,  you  are 
best  calculated  for  still  governing  it . .  .  How  glorious,  citizen  colleagues,  to  be  able  like  you, 
after  long  continued  labors  and  immortal  fame,  how  gratifying,  under  such  auspices,  to  r&> 
turn  to  the  bosom  of  the  National  Convention ! "— (AF.  II.,  36,  Pluviose  7,  year  II.,  letter 
to  the  representatives  on  mission  at  Bordeaux,  approving  of  the  orders  issued  by  them 
against  merdiants.)  '*  Concealed  behind  the  obscurity  of  its  complots,  mercantilism  cannot 
support  the  ardent,  invigorating  atmosphere  of  Liberty ;  Sybaritic  indolence  quails  before 
Spartam  virtue.** — (AF.  II.,  37,  Pluviose  ao,  letter  to  Prieur  de  la  Mame,  sent  to  Nantes  to 

replace  Carrier.)    **  Carrier,  perhaps,  has  been  badly  surrounded  ; his  ways  are  harsh, 

the  means  he  emi^oys  are  not  well  calculated  to  win  respect  for  the  national  authority  ; . .  . 
he  is  used  up  in  that  city.  He  is  to  leave  and  go  elsewhere.**— < A F.  II.,  36,  Nivose  ai, 
letter  to  Fouch^,  Laporte,  and  Albitte,  at  Commune-affranchie,  signed  by  Billaud- 
Varennes  and  composed  by  him.)  "  The  Convention,  Nivose  i,  has  approved  of  the  orders 
and  other  measures  taken  by  you.  We  can  add  nothing  to  its  approval.  The  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  subjects  all  operations  to  the  same  principles,  that  u  to  say,  it  conforms  to 
yours  and  acts  with  you.'* 

X  Sointe-Beuve,  **  Nouveaux  Lundis,'*  viii.,  105.    (Unpublished  report  by  Vice-admiral 
ViUaret-Joyeuse,  May  a8, 1794.) 
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marines,  and  to  set  afloat  so  many  vessels  in  three  months ;  to 
expedite  certain  corps  of  cavalry,  infantry  and  artillery,  so  as 
to  arrive  by  such  and  such  roads  at  this  or  that  pass — these 
are  precise  comibinations  which  purge  the  brain  of  dogmatic 
phrases,  which  force  revolutionary  jargon  into  the  background 
and  keep  a  man  sensible  and  practical  ;  and  all  the  more 
because  three  of  tliem,  Jean  Bon,  former  captain  of  a  mer- 
chantman, Prieiir  and  Camot,  engineer  officers,  are  professional 
men  and  go  to  tiiu  front  to  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  on 
the  spot.  Jean  Bon.  always  visiting  the  coasts,  goes  on  board  & 
vessel  of  the  fli:et  leaving  Brest  to  save  the  great  American 
convoy  ;  Carnot,  at  Watignies,  orders  Jourdan  to  make  a 
decisive  move,  and,  shouldering  his  musket,  marches  along 
with  the  attackinj;  column.'  Naturally,  they  have  no  leisure 
for  speechmakinj;  in  the  Jacobin  club,  or  for  intrigues  in  the 
Convention  ;  Carnot  lives  in  his  own  office  and  in  the  com- 
mittee-room ;  he  does  not  allow  himself  time  enough  to  eat 
with  his  wife,  dines  on  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  lemon- 
ade, and  works  sixteen  and  eighteen  hours  a  day;'  Lindet, 
more  overtasked  than  any  body  else,  because  hunger  will  not 
wait,  reads  every  report  himself,  and  "  passes  days  and  nights  at 
it  ;  "  '  Jean  Bon,  in  wooden  shoes  and  woolen  vest,  with  a  bit 
of  coarse  bread  and  a  glass  of  bad  beer,'  writes  and  dictates 
until  his  strength  fails  him,  and  he  has  to  lie  down  and  sleep 
on  a  mattress  on  the  floor, — Naturally,  again,  when  interfered 
with,  and  the  tools  in  their  hands  are  broken,  they  are  dis- 
satisfied ;  they  know  well  the  worth  of  a  good  instrument,  and 
for  the  service,  as  they  comprehend  it,  good  tOols  are  essen- 
tial, competent,  faithful  employees,  regular  in  attendance  at 
their  offices,  and  not  at  the  club.  When  they  have  a  subordi- 
nate of  this  kind  they  defend  him,  often  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives,  even  to  incurring  the  enmity  of  Robespierre.     Cambon,' 
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who,  on  his  financial  committee,  is  also  a  sort  of  sovereign,  re- 
tains at  the  Treasury. five  or  six  hundred  employees  unable  to 
procure  their  certificate  of  civism,  and  whom  the  Jacobins 
incessantly  denounce  so  as  to  get  their  places.  Carnot  saves 
and  employs  eminent  engineers,  D'Arcon,  de  Montalenibert, 
d'Obenheim,  all  of  them  nobles,  and  one  of  them  an  anti- 
Jacobin,  without  counting  a  number  of  accused  officers  whom 
he  justifies,  replaces,  or  maintains.* — Through  these  courageous 
and  humane  acts,  they  solace  themselves  for  their  scruples,  at 
least  partially  and  for  the  time  being ;  moreover,  they 
are  statesmen  only  because  the  occasion  and  superior  force 
makes  it  imperative,  more  led  by  others  than  leading,  terrorists 
through  accident  and  necessity,  rather  than  through  system  and 
instinct.  If,  in  concert  with  ten  others,  Prieur  and  Carnot  order 
wholesale  robbery  and  murder,  if  they  sign  orders  by  twenties 
and  hundreds,  amounting  to  assassinations,  it  is  owing  to  their 
forming  part  of  a  body.  When  the  whole  committee  delib- 
erates, they  are  bound,  in  important  decrees,  to  submit  to  the 
preponderating  opinion  of  the  majority,  after  voting  in  the 
negative.  In  relation  to  secondary  decrees,  in  which  there  has 
been  no  preliminary  discussion  in  common,  the  only  responsi- 
ble member  is  the  one  whose  signature  stands  first ;  the 
following  signatures  affixed,  without  reading  the  document,  are 
simply  a  "  formality  which  the  law  requires,"  merely  a  visa^ 
necessarily  mechanical ;  with  "  four  or  five  hundred  business 
matters  to  attend  to  daily,"  it  is  impossible  to  do  otherwise  ; 
to  read  over  and  vote  in  every  case,  would  be  "  a  physical  im- 
possibility."*— Finally,  as  things  are,  "is  not  the  general  will, 

and  anti-reTolutionaiy  spirit . . .  .Under  this  pretext,  it  was  known  that  the  orator  meant  to 
propose  an  act  of  accusation  against  the  representative  charged  with  its  surveillance,  as  well 
as  against  the  six  commissioners,  and  bring  them  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  whose 
verdict  could  not  be  doubtful." — Buchei  et  Roux,  xxxiii.,  431,  436,  441.  Speech  by  Robes- 
pierre, Thermidor  8,  year  II **  Machiavellian  designs  against  the  small  fund-holders  of 

the  State.... A  contemptible  financial  system,  wasteful,  irritating,  devouring,  absolutely 
independent  of  your  supreme  oversight....  Anti-revolution  exists  in  the  financial  depart- 
ment  Who  are  its  head  administrators?  Brissotins,  Feuillants,  aristocrats  and  well- 
known  knaves— the  Cambons,  the  Mallarm^s,  the  Ramels ! " 

X  Carnot,  "  M^moires,"  i.,  435. 

2  Moniteur^  xxiv.,  47,  50.  (Seuion  of  Germinal  a,  year  IT.)  Speeches  by  Lindet  and  Car- 
not with  confirmatory  details. — Lindet  says  that  he  had  signed  twenty  thousand  papers. — 
Ibid,^  xxxiii.,  59Z.  (Session  of  Ventose  la,  year  III.  Speech  by  Ban^re.)  **  The  labor  of 
the  Committee  was  divided  amongst  the  different  members  composing  it,  but  all,  with- 
out distinction,  signed  each  other's  work.  I,  myself,  knowing  nothing  of  military  affairs, 
have  perhaps,  in  this  matter,  given  four  thousand  signatures.** — Ibid.^  xxiv.,  74.  (Session 
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serve  on  missions,'  nor  relax  their  hold  for  a  moment  on  the 
central  motor ;  the  former,  an  active  politician,  with  Collot  for 
his  second,  is  charged  with  urging  on  the  constituted  authori- 
ties, the  districts,  the  municipalities,  the  national  agents,  the 
revolutionary  committees,  and  the  representatives  on  mission 
in  the  interior ; '  the  latter,  a  theologian,  moralist,  titular  doctor 
and  preacher,  is  charged  with  ruling  the  Convention  and  indoc- 
trinating the  Jacobins  with  sound  principles ;  behind  him 
stands  Couthon,  his  lieutenant,  with  Saint-Just,  his  disciple  and 
executor  of  works  of  great  importance  ;  in  their  midst,  Bar^re, 
the  Committee's  mouthpiece,  is  merely  a  tool,  but  indispensable, 
conveniently  at  hand  and  always  ready  to  start  whatever  drum- 
beating  is  required  on  any  given  theme  in  honor  of  the  party 
which  stuffs  his  brain ;  below  these  comes  the  Committee  of 
General  Security,  Vadier,  Amar,  Vouland,  Guffroy,  Panis, 
David,  Jagot  and  the  rest,  those  who  undertook,  reported  on, 

• 

and  acted  in  behalf  of  universal  proscription.  All  these  bear 
the  imprint  of  their  service ;  they  could  be  recognised  by 
"their  pallid  hue,  hollow  and  bloodshot  eyes,"*  habits  of 
omnipotence  stamped  "  on  their  brows,  and  on  their  deport- 
ment, something  indescribably  haughty  and  disdainful.  The 
Committee  of  General  Security  reminded  one  of  the  former  lieu- 
tenants of  police,  and  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  of  the 
former  ministers  of  state."  In  the  Convention,  "it  is  con- 
sidered an  honor  to  talk  with  them,  and  a  privilege  to  shake 
hands  with  them  ;  one  seems  to  read  one's  duty  on  their  brows." 
On  the  days  on  which  their  orders  are  to  be  converted  into 
laws  "the  members  of  the  Committee  and  the  reporter  of 
the  bill,  keep  people  waiting,  the  same  as  the  heads  and 
representatives  of  the  former  sovereign  power ;  on  their 
way  to  the  Assembly  hall,  they  are  preceded  by  a  group  of 
courtiers  who  seem  to  announce  the  masters  of  the  world."  * — 
In  fact,  they  reign — ^but  observe  on  what  conditions. 

T  Billaud  no  longer  goes  on  miMion  after  he  becomes  one  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety.  Robespierre  never  went.  Barire,  who  is  of  daily  service,  b  likewise  retained  at 
Paris. — All  the  others  serve  on  the  minions  and  several  repeatedly,  and  for  a  long  time. 

s  Mtmiteur^  xxiv.,  60.  The  words  of  Camot,  session  of  Germinal  3,  year  Wl.—Ibid,^  xxii., 
138,  words  of  Collot,  session  of  Vend^miaire  xa,  year  III.  **Bilbud  and  myself  have  sent 
into  the  departments  three  hundred  thousand  written  documents,  and  have  made  at  least 
ten  thousand  minutes  (of  meetings)  with  our  own  hand." 

3  Dussault,  **  Fragment  pour  senrir  k  I'histoire  de  la  Convention.** 

4  Thibaudeao,  i.,  49. 
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"  Make  no  complaints,"  said  Baiire,'  to  the  composer  of  sm 
opera,  the  performance  of  which  had  just  been  suspended :  "  as 
times  go,  you  must  not  attract  public  attention.  Do  we  not  all 
stand  at  the  foot  of  the  guillotine,  all,  begiiming  tmtk 
myself?"  Again,  twenty  years  later,  in  a  private  conversation, 
on  being  interrogated  as  to  the  veritable  object,  the  secret 
motive  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  he  replied :  "As  we 
were  animated  by  but  one  sentiment,*  tny  dear  sir,  that  of  self- 
preservation,  we  had  but  one  desire,  that  of  maintaining  an 
existence  which  each  of  us  believed  to  be  menaced  You  bad 
your  neighbor  guillotined  to  prevent  your  neighbor  from  gnit- 
lotining  you."'  The  same  apprehension  exists  in  stouter  souls, 
although  there  may  have  been,  along  with  fear,  motives  of  a 
less  debased  order.  "  How  many  times,"  says  Camot,  *  "  we 
undertook  some  work  that  required  time,  with  the  couvicticm 
that  we  should  not  be  allowed  to  complete  it ! " — "  It  was  uncer- 
tain' whether,  the  next  time  the  clock  struck  the  hour,  we 
should  not  be  standing  before  the  revolutionary-  Tribunal  on 
our  way  to  the  scaffold  without,  perhaps,  having  had  time  to 
bid  adieu  to  our  families.  .  .  .  We  pursued  our  daily  task  so 
as  not  to  let  the  machine  stand  still,  as  if  a  long  life  were  before 
us,  when  it  was  probable  that  we  should  not  see  the  next  day's 
sun."  It  is  impossible  to  count  on  one's  life,  or  that  of 
another,  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  should  the  iron  hand  which 
holds  one  by  the  throat  tighten  its  grasp,  all  will  be  over  that 
evening.  "  There  were  certain  days  so  difficult  that  one  could 
see  no  way  to  control  circumstances  ;  those  who  were  directly 
menaced  resigned  themselves  wholly  to  chance."' — "The 
decisions  for  which  we  are  so  much  blamed,"  says  another,' 
"were  not  generally  thought  of  two  days,  or  one  day,  before- 
hand ;  they  sprung  out  of  the  crisis  of  (he  moment.  We  did 
not  desire  to  kill  for  the  sake  of  killing    .  .  .  but  to  conquer  at 
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«//  hazards^  remain  masters^  and  ensure  the  sway  of  our  princu 
pies*' — That  is  true, — they  are  subjects  as  well  as  despots. 
At  the  Committee  table,  during  their  nocturnal  sessions,  their 
sovereign  presides,  a  formidable  figure,  the  revolutionary  Idea 
which  confers  on  them  the  right  to  slay,  on  condition  of  exer- 
cising it  against  everybody,  and  therefore  on  themselves. 
Towards  two  o'clock,  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  exhausted, 
out  of  words  and  ideas,  not  knowing  where  to  slay,  on  the  right 
or  on  the  left,  they  anxiously  turn  to  this  figure  and  try  to  read 
its  will  in^  its  fixed  eyes.  "Who  shall  fall  to-morrow?" — 
Ever  the  same  reply  steadily  expressed  on  the  features 
of  the  impassable  phantom :  "  the  anti-revolutionists,"  under 
which  name  is  comprised  all  who  by  act,  speech,  thought 
or  inmost  sentiment,  either  through  irritation  or  careless- 
ness, through  humanity  or  moderation,  through  egoism  or 
nonchalance,  through  passive,  neutral  or  indifferent  feeling, 
serve  well  or  ill  the  Revolution.* — All  that  remains  is  to 
add  names  to  this  horribly  comprehensive  decree.  Shall 
Billaud  do  it  ?  Shall  Robespierre  do  it  ?  Will  Billaud  put 
down  Robespierre's  name,  or  Robespierre  put  down  Billaud's, 
or  each  the  name  of  the  other,  with  those  he  chooses  to 
select  from  among  the  two  Committees  ?  Osselin,  Chabot, 
Bazire,  Julien  de  Toulouse,  Lacroix,  Danton,  were  on  them, 
and  when  they  left,  their  heads  fell.*  H^rault-S^chelles, 
again,  was  on  them,  maintained  in  office  with  honor  through 
the  recent  approbation  of  the  Convention,*  one  of  the  titular 
twelve,  and  on  duty  when  an  order  issued  by  the  other  eleven 
suddenly  handed  him  over  to  the  revolutionary  Tribunal  for 
execution. — Whose  turn  is  it  now  among  the  eleven  ?    Seized 


z  Decree  of  September  17,  1793,  on  ''  Suspects."  Ordinance  of  the  Paris  Commune, 
October  zo,  1793,  extending  it  so  as  to  include  **  those  who,  having  done  nothing  against 
the  Revolution,  do  nothing  for  it." — Cf.  **  Papers  seized  in  Robespierre's  apartments,"  ii., 
370,  letter  of  Payan.  **  Every  man  who  has  not  been  for  the  Revolution  has  been  against 
it,  for  he  has  done  nothing  for  the  country ...  .In  popuiar  commissions,  individual  humane- 
it  y,  the  moderation  which  assumes  the  veil  of  justice,  is  criminal." 

2  Mortimer-Temaux,  viii.,  394,  and  following  pages;  414  and  following  pages,  (on  the 
successive  members  of  the  two  Conunittees). 

3  Wallon,  **  Histotre  du  Tribunal  R^volutionaire,"  iii.,  la^-x.^i.  H^rault  de  S^chelles, 
allied  with  Danton,  and  accused  of  being  indulgent,  had  just  given  guarantees,  however, 
and  applied  the  revolutionary  regime  in  Alsace  with  a  severity  worthy  of  Billaud.  (Archives 
des  Affaires  Etrang^r^,  vol.  v.,  141.)  **  Instructions  for  civil  commissioners  by  H^rault, 
representative  of  the  people,"  (Colmar,  Frimaire  a,  year  II.,)  with  suggestions  as  to  the 
taXjcpmxA  of  persons  that  are  to  be  "  sought  for,  arrested  and  immediately  put  in  jail/* 
probably  embracing  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  inhabitants. 
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unawares,  the  docile  Convention  unanimously  Applauding,  after 
three  days  of  a  judicial  farce,  the  cart  will  beai  him  to  the 
Place  de  la  Revolution  ;  Samson  will  tie  him  fast,  shouters  at 
thirty  sous  a  day  will  clap  their  hands,  and,  on  the  following 
morning,  the  popular  pohticians  will  congratulate  each  other 
on  seeing  the  name  of  a  great  traitor  on  the  bulletin  of  the 
guillotined.'  To  this  end,  to  enable  this  or  that  king  of  the 
day  to  pass  from  the  national  Almanac  to  the  mortuary  list, 
merely  required  an  understanding  among  his  colleagues,  and, 
perhaps,  this  is  already  arrived  at.  Among  whom  and  against 
whom  ? — It  is  certain  that,  as  this  idea  occurs  to  the  eleven, 
seated  around  the  table,  tliey  eye  each  other  with  a  shudder ; 
they  calculate  the  chances  and  turn  things  over  in  their 
minds  ;  words  have  been  uttered  that  are  not  forgotten.  Car- 
not  often  made  this  charge  against  Saint-Just :  "You  and 
Robespierre  are  after  a  dictatorship." '  Robespierre  replied  to 
Camot :  "  I  am  ready  for  you  on  the  first  defeat." '  On 
anotheroccasion,  Robespierre,  in  a  rage,  exclaimed  :  "The  Com- 
mittee is  conspiring  against  me  !  "  and,  turning  to  Billaud,  "  I 
know  you,  now  ! "  Billaud  retorted,  "  I  know  you  too,  you  are 
an  anti-revolutionist ! "  *  There  are  conspirators  and  anti- 
revolutionists,  then,  on  the  committee  itself ;  what  can  be  done 
to  avoid  this  appellation,  which  is  a  sentence  of  death  ? — 
Silently,  the  fatal  phantom  enthroned  in  their  midst,  the 
Erynnes  through  which  they  rule,  renders  his  oracle  and  all 

I  Dauban,  "  Pirii  «n  1744."  iSj,  and  [ollowing  (»{».  (Police  Rcponi.  Gcrmiiu],  yur 
11.)  Arml  of  HtbcR  and  auociala  "  Nothing  was  l^kcd  aboul  ihe  whole  morning  bul 
Ihe  aliscious  Crimea  of  ihe  CDnipiruon.    The]'  wen  regarded  u  a  Ibouund  limei  more 

aiminil  than  Capet  and  hii  wife.     They  ought  10  be  punished  a  thousand  times  over 

The  popular  hatred  of  Hcbert  is  aliltbeighl  ...,  The  people  cannot  forgive  Heben  for 

to  Uie  Kaflold." 

<  JVMiVnr.  xxn..  j].  (Session  of  Germinal  ».  year  Til.)  Words  of  Prieur  de  U  CSie- 
tfOi!"Th«  lin.1  quairel  that  occurred  in  the  Committee  wiL.  between  Saint-Jusl  and 
Cunot;  Ihe  latter  uyi  la  Ihe  former.  'I  see  that  you  and  Robespierre  are  after  a  dtcialor- 
ship."*.— /^rrf.,  74.  Icvasseur  makes  a  simitar  tlatemenl. — Ihid.,%ja.  (Ss&ionof  GenninnE 
^  year  TIT. .words  of  Camot):  "I  had  a  right  to  call  Robespierrea  tyrant  every  time  I  spoke 
'mim.    I  did  the  same  with  Sainl-JusI  and  Couthon." 

S  Camot,  L,  j»s-  (Tenimony  o(  Prieur.)  Wirf.,  jij.  Saint-Juit  »ayi  10  Camot :"  Voii 
are  in  league  with  the  enemies  of  Ihe  patriots.  It  is  well  for  you  to  know  1h.1t  a  few  linei^ 
from  me  coukl  send  you  to  the  guillotine  in  two  days." 

4  Buchei  et  Roui.  m.,  il;.  (Reply  of  Billaud,  Collol,  Vadier  and  Barjre  10  the  re- 
newed charges  agiinit  them  by  Lecoinlie.V- ^D-ifr^nr,  xxiv..  84.  (5e»ion  of  Gemiinal  7, 
year  TIT.)    Woidi  of  Barire :  "  On  the  4lh  of  Theimidar.  in  Ihe  Committee,  Robespierre 

he  replies,  "  remember  Ihe  report  you  made  na  the  iitd  of  Themidor." 
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take  it  to  heart :  "  All  who  are  unwilling  to  become  execution- 
en  are  conspirators  and  an ti- revolutionists." 


Thus  do  they  march  along  during  twelve  months,  goaded  on 
by  the  two  shaq>  thongs  of  theory  and  fear,  traversing  the  red 
pool  which  they  have  created,  and  which  is  daily  heconaing 
deeper  and  deeper,  all  together  and  united,  neither  of  them 
daring  to  separate  from  the  group,  and  each  spattered  with  the 
blood  thrown  in  his  face  by  the  others'  feet.  It  is  not  long 
before  their  eyesight  fails  them  ;  they  no  longer  see  their  way, 
while  the  degradation  of  their  language  betrays  the  Stupor  of 
their  intellect. — When  a  government  brings  to  the  tribune  and 
moves  the  enactment  of  important  laws,  it  confronts  the  nation, 
faces  Europe,  and  takes  a  historical  position.  If  it  cares  for 
its  own  honor  it  will  select  reporters  of  bills  that  are  not 
unworthy,  and  instruct  them  to  support  these  with  available  argu- 
ments, as  closely  reasoned  out  as  possible  ;  the  bill,  discussed 
and  adopted  in  full  council,  will  show  the  measure  of  its 
capacity,  the  information  it  possesses  and  its  common-sense. — 
To  estimate  all  this,  read  the  bills  put  forth  in  the  name  of  the 
Committee ;  weigh  the  preambles,  remark  the  tone,  listen  to 
the  two  reporters  usually  chosen,  Saint-Just,  who  draws  up  the 
acts  of  proscription,  special  or  general,  and  Barfere,  who  draws 
up  all  acts  indifferently,  but  particularly  military  announce- 
ments and  decrees  against  the  foreigner ;  never  did  public  per- 
sonages, addressing  France  and  posterity,  use  such  irrational 
arguments  and  state  falsehoods  with  greater  impudence.' 

The  former,  stiS  in  his  starched  cravat,  posing  "  like  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  more  didactic  and  more  absolute  than  Robes- 
pierre himself,  comes  and  proclaims  to  Frenchmen  from  the 
tribune,  equality,  probity,  frugality,  Spartan  habits,  and  a 
rural  cot  with  all  the  voluptuousness  of  virtue;'    this  suits 

penon^  inimica]  to  rhc  Rcvuluiian,  fcb,  it6,  1704 ;  on  the  H jberiuts,  March  13 ;  cm  the  u-- 
TSI  of  HJnult-Sfchcllcs  >nd  Simond,  Mirch  17 :  oa  ihc  ui«I  of  Duilon  and  auocuua, 
Mirqh  31 :  on  a  feneral  policy,  April  ij.— C[.,  likewiie.  hu  nport  on  declaring  the  jovem- 
mcnt  nvolutioniry  until  peux  i>  declnnd.  Oct.  10,  1793,  and  hi(  npon  oi  (hcglhoC 
Thennidor,  year  II. 
•  Buchei  el  Roux,  »xl,hS,  (Repon  of  Muih  1).  t7«4.)— ixiii.,  }m.  (Report  of  Api3 
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unawares,  the  docile  ConventioD  unanimously  applauding,  after 
three  days  of  a  judicial  farce,  the  cart  will  bear  him  to  the 
Place  de  la  Revolution  ;  Samson  will  tie  him  fast,  shouters  at 
thirty  sous  a  day  will  clap  their  hands,  and,  on  the  following 
morning,  the  popular  politicians  will  congratulate  each  other 
on  seeing  the  name  of  a  great  traitor  on  the  bulletin  of  the 
guillotined.*  To  this  end,  to  enable  this  or  that  king  of  the 
day  to  pass  from  the  national  Almanac  to  the  mortuary  list, 
merely  required  an  understanding  among  his  colleagues,  and, 
perhaps,  this  is  already  arrived  at.  Among  whom  and  against 
whom  ?^ — It  is  certain  that,  as  this  idea  occurs  to  the  eleven, 
seated  around  the  table,  they  eye  each  other  with  a.  shudder  ; 
they  calculate  the  chances  and  turn  things  over  in  their 
minds  ;  words  have  been  uttered  that  are  not  forgotten.  Car- 
not  often  made  this  charge  against  Saint -Just :  "  You  and 
Robespierre  are  after  a  dictatorship."*  Robespierre  replied  to 
Camot :  "  I  am  ready  for  you  on  the  first  defeat.'"  On 
anotheroccasion,  Robespierre,  in  a  rage,  exclaimed  :  "The  Com- 
mittee is  conspiring  against  me  I  "  and,  turning  to  Billaud,  "  I 
know  you,  now  !  "  Billaud  retorted,  "  I  know  you  too,  you  are 
an  anti- revolutionist  ! "  *  There  are  conspirators  and  anli- 
revolutionists,  then,  on  the  committee  itself ;  what  can  be  done 
to  avoid  this  appellation,  which  is  a  sentence  of  death  ? — 
Silently,  the  ^atal  phantom  enthroned  in  their  midst,  the 
Erynnes  through  which  they  rule,  renders  his  oracle  and  all 

I  Dauban.  "  Puis  en  1794,"  185,  and  following  paga.  (Police  Rcpons.  Germinal,  year 
II.)    Aroi  of  H^beit  and  auwiats    "  Noihing  wu  lalted  ateitt  the  whole  morning  biK 

ctininal  Ihan  Cipei  and  hii  wile.     They  oughl  to  be  puoiihed  a  thouiand  limes  over 

The  populai  halnd  ot  H^ben  is  at  its  height The  people  cannot  foigive  H<ibet<  lor 

to  ibe  ■eaflold." 
(  ManiUur.  iiiv.,  J3.  (Seuion  of  Getminal  a,  year  HI.)    Wordi  of  Prieur  de  la  C6le- 

Cumot;  the  biter  uyi  id  the  former, '  1  Bee  thai  you  and  Robespierre  are  after  a  dicialnr- 
nhtp.*" — /^rV..  74.  Levas«euT  ntakes  a  similar  stntetnent. — /Aid-,  STO-  (Sc&sion  of  Gennin:ii 
Lycar  ttf.,  words  of  Camot):  "I  hula  right  to  call  Robapierre  a  tyrant  every  lime  I  spoke 
VUm.    I  did  the  unie  wilh  Sainl-Jul  and  Cmilhon." 

J  Camol,  i..  iij.  (Tesllmony  of  Prieur.)  /*W.,  jii.  Saint-Juit  tays  10  Camot ;"  Von 
■It  In  league  wilh  ihe  enemia  of  the  palHot*.    It  i>  well  for  you  to  know  Ihal  a  few  lino 

4  Buchei  et  Rou>,  ixa.,  iB;,  (Reply  of  Billaud,  Collol.  Vadier  and  Bar^re  la  Ihe  re- 
newed chaitiei  againit  them  by  Lecoinlre.l — Mrnilriir.  iiiv.,  S4,  (Session  of  C.emiinal  7, 
yeu  111,1  Words  of  Bar^ :  "  On  Ihe  4lh  ol  Thermidor,  in  Ihe  Commillce,  Robespierre 
(pealB  like  a  maa  who  had  orders  (o  give  and  victims  10  pwnt  out."—"  And  you,  Barire." 
he  lepliet,  "  remember  the  report  you  made  on  Ihe  snd  of  Thennidor." 
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take  it  to  heart :  "  All  who  are  unwilling  to  become  execution- 
ers are  conspirators  and  anti-revolutionists." 


V. 

Thus  do  they  march  along  during  twelve  months,  goaded  on 
by  the  two  sharp  thongs  of  theory  and  fear,  traversing  the  red 
pool  which  they  have  created,  and  which  is  daily  becoming 
deeper  and  deeper,  all  together  and  united,  neither  of  them 
daring  to  separate  from  the  group,  and  each  spattered  with  the 
blood  thrown  in  his  face  by  the  others'  feet.  It  is  not  long 
before  their  eyesight  fails  them  ;  they  no  longer  see  their  way, 
while  the  degradation  of  their  language  betrays  the  stupor  of 
their  intellect. — When  a  government  brings  to  the  tribune  and 
moves  the  enactment  of  important  laws,  it  confronts  the  nation, 
faces  Europe,  and  takes  a  historical  position.  If  it  cares  for 
its  own  honor  it  will  select  reporters  of  bills  that  are  not 
unworthy,  and  instruct  them  to  support  these  with  available  argu- 
ments, as  closely  reasoned  out  as  possible  ;  the  bill,  discussed 
and  adopted  in  full  council,  will  show  the  measure  of  its 
capacity,  the  information  it  possesses  and  its  common-sense. — 
To  estimate  all  this,  read  the  bills  put  forth  in  the  name  of  the 
Committee ;  weigh  the  preambles,  remark  the  tone,  listen  to 
the  two  reporters  usually  chosen,  Saint- Just,  who  draws  up  the 
acts  of  proscription,  special  or  general,  and  Barfere,  who  draws 
up  all  acts  indififerently,  but  particularly  military  announce- 
ments and  decrees  against  the  foreigner  ;  never  did  public  per- 
sonages, addressing  France  and  posterity,  use  such  irrational 
arguments  and  state  falsehoods  with  greater  impudence.* 

The  former,  stiff  in  his  starched  cravat,  posing  "  like  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  more  didactic  and  more  absolute  than  Robes- 
pierre himself,  comes  and  proclaims  to  Frenchmen  from  the 
tribune,  equality,  probity,  frugality,  Spartan  habits,  and  a 
rural  cot  with  all  the  voluptuousness  of  virtue ;  *    this  suits 

I  Saint-Just,  report  on  the  Girondists,  July  8,  1793 ;  on  the  necessity  of  imprisoning 
persons  inimical  to  the  Revolution,  Feb.  9.6^  1794 ;  on  the  H^bertists,  March  13 ;  on  the  ar- 
rest  of  H^rault-S^helles  and  Simond,  March  17 ;  on  the  arrest  of  Danton  and  associates, 
March  31 ;  on  a  general  policy,  April  15. — Cf.,  likewise,  his  report  on  declaring  the  govern- 
ment revolutionary  until  peace  b  declared,  Oct.  xo,  X793,  and  his  report  of  the  9th  of 
Thermidor,  year  II. 

fl  Buchez  et  Roux,  xxxL,  346.  (Report  of  March  13,  1794.) — xxxii.,  314.  (Report  of  April 
15.) 
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UDftwares,  the  docile  Convention  unanimously  applauding,  after 
three  days  of  a  judicial  farce,  the  cart  will  bear  him  to  the 
Place  de  la  Revolution  ;  Samson  will  tie  him  fast,  shouters  at 
thirty  sous  a  day  will  clap  their  hands,  and,  on  the  following 
morning,  the  popular  politicians  will  congratulate  each  other 
on  seeing  the  name  of  a  great  traitor  on  the  bulletin  of  the 
guillotined.'  To  this  end,  to  enable  this  or  that  king  of  the 
day  to  pass  from  the  national  Almanac  to  the  mortuary  list, 
merely  required  an  understanding  among  his  colleagues,  and, 
perh^)s,  this  is  already  arrived  at.  Among  whom  and  against 
whom  ? — It  is  certain  that,  as  this  idea  occurs  to  the  eleven, 
seated  around  the  table,  they  eye  each  other  with  a  shudder  ; 
they  calculate  the  chances  and  turn  things  over  in  their 
minds ;  words  have  been  uttered  that  are  not  forgotten.  Car- 
not  often  made  this  charge  against  Saint-Just:  "You  and 
Robespierre  are  after  a  dictatorship." '  Robespierre  replied  to 
Caroot :  "  I  am  ready  for  you  on  the  first  defeat."  *  On 
another  occasion,  Robespierre,  in  a  rage,  exclaimed  :  "  The  Com- 
mittee is  conspiring  against  me  I  "  and,  turning  to  Billaud,  "  I 
know  you,  now  !  "  Billaud  retorted,  "  I  know  you  too,  you  are 
an  anti-revolutionist ! "  *  There  are  conspirators  and  anti- 
revolutionists,  then,  on  the  committee  itself ;  what  can  be  done 
to  avoid  this  appellation,  which  is  a  sentence  of  death? — 
Silently,  the  ^atal  phantom  enthroned  in  their  midst,  the 
Eiynnes  through  which  they  rule,  renders  his  oracle  and  all 

I  Daubu.  "  Pun  «  1794,' 
II.)  AiTst  e(  Httxn  ud  u 
cha  alndoiiK  cnmct  of  ifac  comptnion.  They  wen  itgkrded  u  a  Ehcpuund  tiina  more 
stBifuJ  (haa  Capet  ud  hu  ivUe.  They  ought  to  be  punished  a  thouiuid  tiiua  over, . . . 
ThcpopuhirhiiiredoIHtben  ii  Uiuhcishl  ....  The  people  cunoi  forgiivc  H^ben  for 
harlng  deceived  ihem ,. .  Popular  jeJcHiiinga  were  UDiverul  ou  leeiog  the  CDnspimon  led 
to  th*  Kaffold.'' 

■  MmiliUT,  may.,  5).  (Scsuon  oF  GerminiJ  1,  Tar  III.)  Wordi  of  Ptieur  de  Li  CAIc- 
SOtl  "Th*  fint  qtuml  that  occarred  in  the  Cominittee  wa«  helween  Sainl-Juit  and 
Cnot;  the  latter  uy*  te  the  (ormer,  'I  lee  that  you  and  Robctpierrc  are  after  a  dicuiar- 
Ljcar  11I.,wDidiof  Camotl;  "1  had  aright  to  tall  Roheapierre  a  tyrant  every  lime  1  spoke 
.  MMk.    IdidlheumewithSaim-JuitandCoulhon." 

-']  CuiHt.i.,  53s,  (Tadmony  ofPrieur.)  IHd.,i,tt.  Sainl-Juit  «yatoCiiniot;  "  Von 
an  in  league  with  the  enoniea  of  the  patriot!.  It  ii  well  for  you  to  know  that  1  lew  lines 
fnn  me  could  icnd  you  to  the  guillotine  io  two  dayi-" 

4  Bucha  et  Rcaii,  ui.,  iSj.  (Reply  of  Biltaud.  Coltot,  Vadier  and  Bsijre  to  the  re. 
■tmnA  charga  ngiiiul  then  by  Lecoinm.)— ^om'/nir.  uiv.,  8*.  (Senior  of  Cenninal  7, 
jFcorlll.)    Wotib of  Baiire :  "On  the  4lh  of  Themiidot,  in  the CoDiDiitlee.  Rfdiespiem 

ba  npboi  "  rameuber  tbc  npoit  r™  miit  on  the  nd  of  Theimidor." 
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take  it  to  heart :  ''  All  who  are  unwilling  to  become  execution- 
ers are  conspirators  and  an ti- revolutionists." 


V. 

Thus  do  they  march  along  during  twelve  months,  goaded  on 
by  the  two  sharp  thongs  of  theory  and  fear,  traversing  the  red 
pool  which  they  have  created,  and  which  is  daily  becoming 
deeper  and  deeper,  all  together  and  united,  neither  of  them 
daring  to  separate  from  the  group,  and  each  spattered  with  the 
blood  thrown  in  his  face  by  the  others*  feet.  It  is  not  long 
before  their  eyesight  fails  them  ;  they  no  longer  see  their  way, 
while  the  degradation  of  their  language  betrays  the  stupor  of 
their  intellect. — When  a  government  brings  to  the  tribune  and 
moves  the  enactment  of  important  laws,  it  confronts  the  nation, 
faces  Europe,  and  takes  a  historical  position.  If  it  cares  for 
its  own  honor  it  will  select  reporters  of  bills  that  are  not 
unworthy,  and  instruct  them  to  support  these  with  available  argu- 
ments, as  closely  reasoned  out  as  possible  ;  the  bill,  discussed 
and  adopted  in  full  council,  will  show  the  measure  of  its 
capacity,  the  information  it  possesses  and  its  common-sense. — 
To  estimate  all  this,  read  the  bills  put  forth  in  the  name  of  the 
Committee ;  weigh  the  preambles,  remark  the  tone,  listen  to 
the  two  reporters  usually  chosen,  Saint- Just,  who  draws  up  the 
acts  of  proscription,  special  or  general,  and  Bar^re,  who  draws 
up  all  acts  indififerently,  but  particularly  military  announce- 
ments and  decrees  against  the  foreigner  ;  never  did  public  per- 
sonages, addressing  France  and  posterity,  use  such  irrational 
arguments  and  state  falsehoods  with  greater  impudence.' 

The  former,  stiff  in  his  starched  cravat,  posing  "  like  the 
Holy  Ghost,''  more  didactic  and  more  absolute  than  Robes- 
pierre himself,  comes  and  proclaims  to  Frenchmen  from  the 
tribune,  equality,  probity,  frugality,  Spartan  habits,  and  a 
rural  cot  with  all  the  voluptuousness  of  virtue  ;  *    this  suits 

I  Saint-Just,  report  on  the  Girondists,  July  8,  1793 ;  on  the  necessity  of  imprisoning 
persons  inimical  to  the  Revolution,  Feb.  36,  1794 ;  on  the  H^bertists,  March  13 ;  on  the  ar- 
rest of  H^rault-S^helles  and  Simond,  March  17 ;  on  the  arrest  of  Danton  and  associates, 
March  31 ;  on  a  general  policy,  April  15. — Cf.,  likewise,  his  report  on  declaring  the  govern- 
ment revolutionary  until  peace  b  declared,  Oct.  xo,  1793,  and  his  report  of  the  9th  of 
Thermidor,  year  II. 

fl  Buchei  et  Roux,  xxxL,  346.  (Report  of  March  13,  1794.) — xxxii.,  314.  (Report  of  April 

15.) 
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unawares,  the  docile  Conventioa  unanimously  applauding,  after 
three  days  of  a  judicial  farce,  the  cart  will  bear  him  to  the 
Place  de  la  Revolution  ;  Samson  will  tie  him  fast,  shouters  at 
thirty  sous  a  day  will  clap  their  hands,  and,  on  the  following 
morning,  the  popular  politicians  will  congratulate  each  other 
on  seeing  the  name  of  a  great  traitor  on  the  bulletin  of  the 
guillotined.'  To  this  end,  to  enable  this  or  that  king  of  the 
day  to  pass  from  the  national  Almanac  to  the  mortuary  list, 
merely  required  an  understanding  among  his  colleagues,  and, 
perhaps,  this  is  already  arrived  at.  Among  whom  and  against 
whom  ? — It  is  certain  that,  as  this  idea  occurs  to  the  eleven, 
seated  around  the  table,  they  eye  each  other  with  a  shudder  ; 
they  calculate  the  chances  and  turn  things  over  in  their 
minds ;  words  have  been  uttered  that  are  not  forgotten.  Car- 
not  often  made  this  charge  against  Saint- Just :  "  You  and 
Robespierre  are  after  a  dictatorship." '  Robespierre  replied  to 
Camot :  "  I  am  ready  for  you  on  the  first  defeat." '  On 
aDOtheroccasion,Robespierre,in  a  rage,  exclaimed  :  "The  Com- 
mittee is  conspiring  against  me  1  "  and,  turning  to  Billaud,  "  I 
know  you,  now  ! "  Biilaud  retorted,  "  I  know  you  too,  you  are 
an  anti-revolutionist ! "  *  There  are  conspirators  and  anti- 
fcvolutionists,  then,  on  the  committee  itself ;  what  can  be  done 
to  avoid  this  appellation,  which  is  a  sentence  of  death  ? — 
Silently,  the  fatal  phantom  enthroned  in  their  midst,  the 
Erynnes  through  which  they  rule,  renders  his  oracle  and  all 

I  Duubu,  "  Pub  ea  1704."  iSs,  tuid  [ollowing  pago.  (Polict  Rcponi.  Gcnniiul,  >-bit 
II.)  Aireii  of  Hubert  und  wuociMlBi  "  Nalhiai  wu  lalVEd  about  the  whdc  morning  bul 
Ibc  urodDui  crima  of  the  amipinlon.    They  wen  Rfanlcd  u  a  thouund  times  more 

mmina]  than  Capet  uid  ha  wife.     Tbcy  ought  (o  be  punished  a  thousand  limes  over 

The  popuUr  battol  of  Htberl  is  il  its  height  .. . ,  The  people  cannot  foijivc  Hfbert  for 
tuTiDi  deceived  theiB...  Popular  rejoidngi  were  univenal  on  seeing  the  conr<piraIon  led 


■  JVM//n>r.  xn>.,  J}.  (SoHonof  Gcnniul  i.yev  III.) 

Words  ofPHeurd. 

t  b  C6le- 
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unawares,  the  docile  Convention  unanimously  applauding,  after 
three  days  of  a  judicial  farce,  the  cart  will  bear  him  to  the 
Place  de  la  Revolution  ;  Samson  will  lie  him  fast,  shouters  at 
thirty  sous  a  dny  will  clap  their  hands,  and,  on  the  following 
morning,  the  popular  politicians  will  congratulate  each  other 
on  seeing  the  name  of  a  great  traitor  on  the  bulletin  of  the 
guillotined,'  To  ibis  end,  to  enable  this  or  that  king  of  the 
day  to  pass  from  liie  national  Almanac  to  the  mortuary  list, 
merely  required  an  understanding  among  his  colleagues,  and, 
perhaps,  this  is  already  arrived  at.  Among  whom  and  against 
whom  ? — It  is  certain  that,  as  this  idea  occurs  to  the  eleven, 
seated  around  the  table,  they  eye  each  other  with  a  shudder  ; 
they  calculate  the  chances  and  turn  things  over  in  their 
minds  ;  words  have  been  uttered  that  are  not  forgotten.  Car- 
not  often  made  this  charge  against  Saint- Just :  "You  and 
Robespierre  are  after  a  dictatorship." '  Robespierre  replied  to 
Camot  :  "  I  am  ready  for  you  on  the  first  defeat." '  On 
another  occasion,  Robespierre,  in  a  rage,  exclaimed  :  "  The  Com- 
mittee is  conspiring  against  me  !  "  and,  turning  to  Billaud,  "  I 
know  you,  now  !  "  Billaud  retorted,  "  1  know  you  too,  you  are 
an  anti-revolutionist!"'  There  are  conspirators  and  anti- 
revolutionists,  then,  on  the  committee  itself ;  what  can  be  done 
to  avoid  this  appellation,  which  is  a  sentence  of  death? — 
Silently,  the  fatal  phantom  enthroned  in  their  midst,  the 
Erynnes  through  which  they  rule,  renders  his  oracle  and  all 
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sane  with  Saint-Just  and  Couthon." 

3  Camot.  i.,  ;>;.     (Testimony  of  Pricur.)     Itid.,1,11.    SaiDI-JusIuystoCunoI:  "Yui. 

(ron  me  could  tend  you  lo  ihe  guillotine  in  two  days." 

4  Kuchei  et  Rcniii,  iii.,  iSj.  (Reply  n(  Pillaud,  Coltot.  Vadier  and  Barire  to  the  i«- 

yearlll.)     Wordl  of  Bar4re:  "  On  ihc  4th   of   Thrmiidor,  in  ihe  Committee.  Rnbespiene 
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take  it  to  heart :  "  All  who  are  unwilling  to  become  execution- 
ers are  conspirators  and  anti-revolutionists." 


V. 

Thus  do  they  march  along  during  twelve  months,  goaded  on 
by  the  two  sharp  thongs  of  theory  and  fear,  traversing  the  red 
pool  which  they  have  created,  and  which  is  daily  becoming 
deeper  and  deeper,  all  together  and  united,  neither  of  them 
daring  to  separate  from  the  group,  and  each  spattered  with  the 
blood  thrown  in  his  face  by  the  others'  feet.  It  is  not  long 
before  their  eyesight  fails  them  ;  they  no  longer  see  their  way, 
while  the  degradation  of  their  language  betrays  the  stupor  of 
their  intellect. — ^When  a  government  brings  to  the  tribune  and 
moves  the  enactment  of  important  laws,  it  confronts  the  nation, 
faces  Europe,  and  takes  a  historical  position.  If  it  cares  for 
its  own  honor  it  will  select  reporters  of  bills  that  are  not 
unworthy,  and  instruct  them  to  support  these  with  available  argu- 
ments, as  closely  reasoned  out  as  possible  ;  the  bill,  discussed 
and  adopted  in  full  council,  will  show  the  measure  of  its 
capacity,  the  information  it  possesses  and  its  common- sense. — 
To  estimate  all  this,  read  the  bills  put  forth  in  the  name  of  the 
Committee ;  weigh  the  preambles,  remark  the  tone,  listen  to 
the  two  reporters  usually  chosen.  Saint- Just,  who  draws  up  the 
acts  of  proscription,  special  or  general,  and  Bar^re,  who  draws 
up  all  acts  indifferently,  but  particularly  military  announce- 
ments and  decrees  against  the  foreigner  ;  never  did  public  per- 
sonages, addressing  France  and  posterity,  use  such  irrational 
arguments  and  state  falsehoods  with  greater  impudence.' 

The  former,  stiff  in  his  starched  cravat,  posing  "  like  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  more  didactic  and  more  absolute  than  Robes- 
pierre himself,  comes  and  proclaims  to  Frenchmen  from  the 
tribune,  equality,  probity,  frugality,  Spartan  habits,  and  a 
rural  cot  with  all  the  voluptuousness  of  virtue ; '    this  suits 

I  Saint-Just,  report  on  the  Girondists,  July  8,  1793 ;  on  the  necesdty  of  imprisoning 
persons  inimical  to  the  Revolution,  Feb.  26,  Z794 ;  on  the  H^bertists,  March  13 ;  on  the  ar- 
rest of  H^rault-Stehelles  and  Simond,  March  17 ;  on  the  arrest  of  Danton  and  associates, 
March  31 ;  on  a  general  policy,  April  15. — Of.,  likewise,  his  report  on  declaring  the  govern- 
ment revolutionary  undl  peace  is  declared,  Oct.  lo,  1793,  and  his  report  of  the  9th  of 
Thermidor,  year  II. 

•  Buchei  et  Roux,  xxxi.,  346.  (Report  of  March  13,  1794.) — xxxii.,  314.  (Report  of  April 
15.) 
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admirably  the  chevalier Saint-Just,aformerapplicantforaplace 
in  the  Count  d'Ariois'  body-guard,  a  domestic  thief,  a  purloiner 
of  silver  plate  which  he  takes  to  Paris,  sells  and  spends 
on  prostitutes,  imprisoned  for  six  months  on  complaint 
of  his  own  inoiher, '  and  author  of  a  lewd  poem 
which  he  succucds  in  rendering  filthy  by  trying  to  ren- 
der it  fanciful.  —  Now,  indeed,  he  is  grave  ;  he  na 
longer  leers  ;  he  liills — but  with  what  arguments,  and 
what  a  style  !  '  The  young  Laubardemont,  the  paid 
informers  and  prosecutors  of  imperial  Rome,  have  less  dis- 
graced the  hum:m  intellect,  for  these  creatures  of  a  Tiberius  or 
a  Richelieu  still  used  plausible  arguments  in  their  reasoning,  and 
with  more  or  less  adroitness.  With  Saint-Just,  there  is  no  con- 
nection of  ideas  ;  there  is  no  sequence  or  march  in  his  rhapsody; 
like  an  instrument  str.iined  to  the  utmost,  his  mind  plays  only 
false  notes  in  violent  fits  and  starts ;  logical  continuity,  the  art 
then  so  common  of  regularly  developing  a  theme,  has  disap- 
peared ;  he  stumbles  over  the  ground,  piling  up  telling  aphor- 
isms and  dogmatic  axioms.  In  dealing  with  facts  there  is 
nothing  in  his  speech  but  a  perversion  of  the  truth  ;  impostures 
abound  in  it  of  pure  invention,  palpable,  as  brazen  as  those  of 
a  charlatan  in  his  booth  ;'  he  docs  not  even  deign  to  disguise 
them  with  a  shadow  of  probability  ;  as  to  the  Girondists,  and 
as  to  Danton,  Fabred'Eglantine  and  his  other  adversaries,  who- 
ever they  may  be,  old  or  new,  any  rope  to  hang  them  with  suffices 
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Among  other  char^EH  made  a^inst  Danton ;  after  the  fusillade  ad  the  Ch:iinp  d' 
July,  1791 :  ^'  Vou  went  10  pass  happy  days  at  Ardt-Hir-AutK,  if  it  is  possible  J 
ipinlor  against  his  couulry  to  be  happy.  .  .  .  When  yoo  knew  that  the  tyrant' 
prepared  and  inevirablc  you  relumed  (0  Paris  on  the  gth  of  Aii^st.  Vou  wantt^ 
bed  00  that  evil  night.  .  .  .  Haired,  you  said,  is  insupportable  tome  and  {y«)  y 
us  ■  I  do  not  lile  Maial,'  oc."    There  h  an  apostrophe  of  nine  consecutive  pag 
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for  him  ;  any  rough,  knotted,  badly-twisted  cord  he  can  lay  his 
hands  on,  no  matter  what,  provided  it  strangles,  is  good  enough  ; 
there  is  no  need  of  a  finer  one  for  confirmed  conspirators  ;  with 
the  gossip  of  the  club  and  an  Inquisition  catechism,  he  can 
frame  his  bill  of  indictment. — Accordingly,  his  intellect  grasps 
nothing  and  yields  him  nothing  ;  he  is  a  sententious  and  over- 
excited declaimer,  an  artificial  spirit  always  on  the  stretch,  full  of 
ffectations,^  his  talent  reducing  itself  down  to  the  rare  flashes 
^  a  sombre  imagination,  a  pupil  of  Robespierre,  as  Robespierre 
nself  is  a  pupil  of  Rousseau,  the  exaggerated  scholar  of  a 
Iding  scholar,  always  rabidly  ultra,  furious  through  calcula- 
.  deliberately  violating  both  language  and  ideas,*  confining 
^If  to  theatrical  and  funereal  paradoxes,  a  sort  of  "  grand 
r  "  •  with  the  airs  of  an  exalted  moralist  and  the  bearing  of 
.entimental  shepherd.*    Were  one  of  a  mocking  humor  one 
It  shrug  one's  shoulders  ;  but,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
jvention,  there  is  no  room  for  anything  but  fear.     Launched 
imperious  tones,  his  phrases  fall  upon  their  ears  in  mono- 
mous  strokes,  on  bowed  heads,  and,  after  five  or  six  blows 
/om  this  leaden  hammer,  the  stoutest  are  stretched  out  stupi- 
fied  on  the  ground ;  discussion  is  out  of  the  question  ;  when 
Saint-Just,  in  the  name  of  the  Convention,  affirms  anything,  it 
must  be  believed  ;  his  dissertation  is  a  peremptory  injunction 
and  not  an  effort  of  reason  ;  it  commands  obedience  ;  it  is  not 
open  to  examination ;  it  is  not  a  report  which  he  draws  from  his 
coat  pocket,  but  a  bludgeon. 

The  other  reporter,  Barfere,  is  of  quite  another  stamp,  a 
"  patent-right "  haranguer,  an  amusing  Gascon,  alert,  "  free  and 
easy,"  fond  of  a  joke,  even  on  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,* 


I  Buchez  et  Rous,  Ibid,^  312.  **  Liberty  emanated  from  the  bosom  of  tempests ;  its  origin 
daces  with  that  of  the  world  issuing  out  of  chaos  along  with  man,  who  is  bom  dissolved  in 
tears."  (Applause.)— /^'^m  308.  Of.  his  portrait,  got  up  for  effect,  of  the  '*  revolutionary 
man  "  who  is  **  a  treasure  of  good  sense  and  probity." 

9  Ibtd,^  319.    **  Liberty  is  not  the  chicuiery  of  a  palace ;  it  is  rigidity  towards  evil." 

3  Barire,  '*  M^moires,"  i.  347.    **  Saint- Just  .  .  .  discussed  like  a  vizier.  " 

4  Buchez  et  Roux,  xxxii.,  314.  **  Are  the  lessons  furnished  by  history,  the  examples 
afforded  by  all  great  men,  lost  to  the  universe  ?  These  all  counsel  us  to  lead  obscure  lives ; 
the  lowly  coi  and  virtue  form  the  grandeurs  o/this  world.  Let  us  seek  our  habitations 
OH  the  banks  0/ streams^  rock  the  cradles  o/our  children  and  educate  them  in  Disin- 
terestedness and  Intrepidity.** — As  to  his  political  or  economic  capacity  and  general  ideas, 
read  his  speeches  and  his  **  Institutions,"  (Buchex  et  Roux,  xxviii.,  133 ;  xxx.,  305,  xxxv., 
369,)  a  masA  of  chemical  and  abstract  rant. 

5  Camot,  i.,  537.  (Narrated  by  Prieur.)  "  Often  when  hurriedly  eating  a  bit  of  dry  bread 
at  the  (^mmlttee  table,  Barire  with  a  jest,  brought  a  smile  on  our  lips.' 
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unconcerned  in  the  midst  of  assassinations,  and,  to  the  very  last, 
speaking  of  the  reign  of  Terror  as  "the  simplest  and  most 
innocent  thing  in  the  world."'  No  man  was  ever  less  tram- 
meled by  3  conscience  ;  in  truth,  he  has  several,  that  of  two 
days  ago,  that  of  the  previous  day,  that  of  the  present  day,  that 
of  the  morrow,  of  the  following  day,  and  still  others,  as  many 
as  you  hke,  all  etjualiy  pliant  and  supple,  at  the  service  of  the 
strongest  against  ihe  weakest,  ready  to  swing  round  at  once  on 
the  wind  changing,  but  all  joined  together  and  working  to  one 
common  end  throujjh  physical  instinct,  the  only  one  that  lasts 
in  the  immoral,  adroit  and  volatile  being  who  circulates  nimbly 
about,  with  no  other  aim  than  self-preservation,  and  to  amuse 
himself.' — Inhisclressing-gown,  early  in  the  morning,  he  receives 
a  crowd  of  solicitors,  and,  with  the  ways  of  a  "dandified 
minister,"  graciously  accepts  the  petitions  handed  to  him  ;  first, 
those  of  ladies,  "  distributing  gallantries  among  the  prettiest ; " 
he  makes  promises,  and  smiles,  and  then,  returning  to  his 
cabinet,  throws  the  papers  in  the  fire  :  "  There,"  he  says,  "  my 
correspondence  is  done." — He  sups  twice  every  decade  in  his 
fine  house  at  Clichy,  along  with  three  more  than  accommodating 
pretty  women  ;  he  is  gay,  awarding  flatteries  and  attentions 
quite  becoming  to  an  amiable  protector  :  he  enters  into  their 
professional  rivalries,  iheir  spiles  against  the  reigning  beauty, 
their  jealousy  of  another  who  wears  a  blonde  perruque  and 
pretends  "  to  set  the  fashion."  He  sends  immediately  for  the 
National  Agent  and  gravely  informs  him  that  this  head-dress, 
borrowed  from  the  guillotined,  is  a  rallying  point  for  anti-revo- 
lutionists, whereupon,  the  next  day,  perruques  are  denounced 
at  the  Commune-council,  and  suppressed  ;  "  Bar&re  roared  with 
laughter  on  alluding  to  this  piece  of  fun."  The  humor  of  an 
undertaker  and  the  dexterity  of  a  commercial  drummer:  he 
plays  with  Terror. — In  like  manner  he  plays  with  his  reports, 
and  at  this  latter  exercise,  he  improvises  ;  he  is  never  embar- 
rassed ;  it  is  simply  necessary  to  turn  the  faucet  and  the 
water  runs.     "Had  he  any  subject  to  treat,  he  would  fasten 


Barerc  by  M.-icaiTby. 

Vilait,  Itartit  tldition,  .Bj,  .86,  H4.  "  FEcltle,  (ran!., 
etially  ihal  ol  women,  in  quest  of  luxuries  snii  knoa-ing  h. 
Sii.    In  Prieut'i  cyo.  Buin  wu  limply  "  a  good  [cilow 
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himself  on  Robespierre,  H^rault,  Saint-Just,  or  somebody  else, 
and  draw  them  out ;  he  would  then  rush  oS  to  the  tribune  and 
spin  out  their  ideas  ;  "  they  were  all  astonished  at  hearing  their 
thoughts  expressed  as  fully  as  if  reflected  in  a  mirror."  No 
individual  on  the  Committee,  or  in  the  Convention,  equalled 
him  in  promptness  and  fluency,  for  the  reason  that  he  was  not 
obliged  to  think  before  he  spoke :  with  him,  the  faculty  of 
speaking,  like  an  independent  organ,  acted  by  itself,  the  empty 
brain  or  indifferent  heart  contributing  nothing  to  his  loquacity. 
Naturally,  whatever  issues  from  his  mouth  comes  forth  in  ready- 
made  bombast,  the  current  jargon  of  the  Jacobin  club,  sonorous, 
nauseous  commonplace,  schoolboy  metaphors  and  similes 
derived  from  the  shambles.'  Not  an  idea  is  found  in  all  this 
rhetoric,  nothing  acquired,  no  real  mental  application.  When 
Bonaparte,  who  employed  everybody,  and  even  Fouch^,  were  dis- 
posed to  employ  Barfere,  they  could  make  nothing  out  of  him  for 
lack  of  substance,  except  as  a  low  newsmonger,  common  spy,  or 
agent  engaged  to  stir  up  surviving  Jacobins;  later  on,  a  listener 
at  keyholes,  and  a  paid  weekly  collector  of  public  rumors,  he  was 
not  even  fit  for  this  vile  service,  for  his  wages  were  soon  slopped ; 
Napoleon,  who  had  no  time  to  waste,  cut  short  his  drivelling 
verbiage. — It  is  this  verbiage  which,  authorised  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  now  forms  the  eloquence  of  France; 
it  is  this  manufacturer  of  phrases  by  the  dozen,  this  future 
sneak  and  prison-spy  under  the  empire,  this  frolicking  inventor 
of  the  blonde- perm  que  conspiracy,  that  the  government  sends 
into  the  tribune  to  announce  victories,  trumpet  forth  military 
heroism  and  proclaim  war  unto  death.  On  the  7th  of  Prairial,* 
Bar^re,  it)  the  name  of  the  committee,  proposes  a  return 
to  savage  law  ;  "  No  English  or  Hanoverian  prisoner  shall 
henceforth  be  made  ;  "  the  decree  is  endorsed  by  Camot  and 
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Pyrfn*«  Orimuil.."  by  Pcml.  ii.,  36  and  folloving  jugH.— Gtr 

.  ipaml  the  Engtbh  gcnenl  O'HBrra,  u 

the  i4ih  al  December,  Dugnmnier.  ihai  he  may  not  be  pioetil  at  the  Toulon  muucm, 
a>Vi  lo  reiura  10  the  Convemion  and  is  oideird  off  (o  Ihe  amy  of  the  euleni  Pyreneea.— 
In  tny,  then  vcn  thiity  'fc^-ft-^  French  prisoaen  in  Fl";*^. 
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passes  the  ConvendoQ  anaaimocslx.  Had  it  been  executed, 
as  reprisals,  and  accordiag  to  the  proportioD  oj  pnsoners, 
there  would  lu^ '::  been  for  one  ^"g'-*^""  shot,  three  French- 
men hung  :  honor  .ind  hEueunity  disappeared  from  the  crimps ; 
the  hostilities  m-unt^iined  bj  CItnsiiiBS  became  as  exicminal- 
ing  as  amor.g  ne^r-jes.  Happily,  French  soldicn  fell  liic 
nobleness  of  th^ir  profession  ;  on  the  order  beii^  given  to  dioot 
the  prisoners,  a  brave  sergeant  replied  :  **  Wc  wiH  not  sfaooc — 
send  tliem  to  the  Con^xntion,  If  the  rcpresentatires  del^iX 
in  killing  prisoners — let  them  do  it  themseiTcs,  and  ea:  them, 
too,  savages  js  tLey  are  !  "  The  sergeant,  a  loogb  sort  of 
fellow,  is  not  on  \  level  with  the  Committee,  or  with  Barirc  ; 
and  j-et  Bartre  did  his  best  in  a  bill  of  indictment  of  twenty- 
seven  pages,  suil  of  ^rand  SoDi^es,  every  passible  titoreeno, 
glaring  falsehood  jnd  silly  inflation,  explaining  flow  "the 
briunnic  leopard"  paid  assassins  to  murder  the  representatives; 
how  the  London  cabinet  had  armed  little  Cccile  Renault  "the 
ncwCorday,"  airainst  Robespierre:  how  the  Englishman,  natur- 
ally barbarous,  "dous  not  give  tiie  He  to  his  origin  :  "  how  he 
descends  from  the  Carthaginians  and  Phenieiar.-,  and  formerly 
dealt  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  and  slaves  :  ho*  his  trading 
occupation  is  not  changed;  how  Cesar,  formerly,  .jn  landing 
in  the  country,  found  nothing  but  a  ferocious  tribe  battling 
with  wolves  in  the  forest  and  threatening  to  bum  every  build- 
ing which  tried  to  encroach  ;  and  how  it  stdl  is  the  same."  A 
consultation  with  a  strolling  operator  who  uses  big  words  to 
recommend  a  deep  amputation,  a  clumsy  show- prospectus  that 
does  not  deceive  a  poor  sergeant, — such  is  the  exposition  of 
motives  bv  a  government  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  a  decree 
that  might  have  been  drawn  up  by  redskins  ;  to  horrible  acts 
he  adds  debased  language,  and  employs  the  inept  to  justify 
atrocities. 

VI. 

About  one  hundred  representatives  sent  by  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  sometimes  singly  and,  again,  in  groups  of 
two  or  three,  go  and  succeed  each  other  in  the  provinces, 
■'  with  unlimited  power,"  to  establish,  enforce  or  aggravate  the 
revolutionary  government,  their  proclamations  at  once  declat- 
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ing  the  nature  of  this  government.' — "  Brave  and  vigorous  sans- 
culottes ! "  writes  a  deputy  on  leaving  a  mission  and  announc- 
ing his  successor,'  "  You  seem  to  have  desired  a  good  b 

of  a  representative,  who  has  never  swerved  from  his  principles, 
that  is  to  say,  a  regular  Montagnard.  I  have  fulfilled  your 
wishes,  and  you  will  have  the  same  thing  in  citizen  Ingrand. 
Remember,  brave  sans-cttlottes,  that,  with  the  patriot  Ingrand, 
you  can  do  everything,  get  anything,  cancel  whatever  you 
please,  imprison,  bring  to  trial,  transport  and  guillotine  every- 
body and  regenerate  society.    '  Don't  f him  a  minute's 

patience !  Let  everybody  tremble  through  him  ;  let  everything 
crumble,  and  order  be  at  once  restored  ! " — The  representa- 
tive arrives  at  headquarters  by  post,  and  presents  his  creden- 
tials. All  the  authorities  at  once  bow  to  the  ground.  In  the 
evening,  in  his  sabre  and  plume,  he  harangues  the  popular 
club,  blowing  into  a  flame  the  smouldering  embers  of  Jacobin- 
ism, Then,  according  to  his  personal  acquaintances,  if  he  has 
any  in  the  place,  or  according  to  the  votes  of  the  Committee 
of  General  Security,  if  he  is  a  new-comer,  he  selects  Ave  or 
six  of  the  "  wannest  sans-culottes  "  there,  and,  forming  them 
into  a  Revolutionary  Committee,  installs  them  permanently  at 
his  side,  sometimes  in  the  same  building,  in  a  room  next  to  his 
own,  where,  on  lists  or  with  verbal  communications  furnished 
to  him,  he  works  with  a  will  and  without  stopping.' 

I  Menllmr,  jivUL.  991.  (Speech  by  Barin,  w>iaa  d(  Bmnuire  i.  ynr  II.)  Ai  (hii 
rate,  there  an  one  huadRd  uid  forty  depulia  on  mLuiDii  id  the  annia  and  in  thede]UTt- 
■Dmu.— BcfDt<  the  imtitulton  of  the  Conniiiiac  of  Public  Safety.  (April  j.  ngi)  (here 
wereooe  bundred  tndtixly  reprepfdeDtalLVHUi  the  deputmenti,  sent  then  to  hailen  the 
levy  of  (wo  hundred  thouiuid  men.  {Mtmitmr,  xvU.,  ^,  ipecch  by  Cvnbon.  July  ii, 
I7«3.)— The  Commillee  cndually  recalled  moit  o(  thew  repreKotuivei  and,  on  ihe  i6th 
July,  only  (iity-thiee  were  on  muiion.— (/JrV.,  avii..  rga,  ipeecb  by  Gonuin.  July  i6.>— 
Ou  Ihe  qtb  of  NivoK,  the  Committee  dewEnated  lifty-eight  repreKntatlvet  for  Killing  up 

(Archive!  Natioiulei,  AF.,  II.,  la.)    Suhicquenlly,  si 
otherm. — The  letter*  and  orderi  of  ihe  representative*  on  mivion  are 
Archiva  acECvdJng  Id  departipenla,  in  two  uriea,  one  of  which  COD] 
10  Thenuidor  g,  and  the  odier  miasioni  after  Ihat  dale. 

>  Thibaudeau.  "  Hiuniie  do  3'crmiime  daulc  department  deb1 
Biumaite  ij,  Ihe  tani-culmlli  Piorry,  repreMntaiiTe  of  Ibe  people  lo 

J  Acchivei  Kationala,  AP„  II..  ri6.  (Letter  of  Laplanche,  Orlci 
— "  Mw  firffets-vtrbaux  oi  \\iK  Orleans  lectioru,  September  j.)  ^' \ 
■electing  them  from  ihe  popular  club,  into  a  revolutionary  Com 

formation,  which  I  could  not  haTC  had  wilhout  collabimlan  of  the  a 
Ihal  I  have  aireMed  this  mghi  more  ihad  tiiiy  arialocrata.  ttraige 
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First  comes  a  purifiotioQ  of  all  the  local  xathorities.  They  mttst 
alvays  remember  that  "there  can  be  no  exaggcTfttion  in  bchalC 
of  the  people  ;  he  who  is  not  imbaed  with  this  principle,  iri>o 
has  not  pui  ilin  practice,  cannot  remain  on  ao  advanced  post  f 
consequemly,  ai  the  popular  clnb,  in  the  department,  in  the 
district,  in  the  municipality,  all  doubtful  men  ate  excluded,  dis- 
charged, or  incarcerated  ;  if  a  few  weak  ones  are  retained 
]»rovision^ly,  or  by  favor,  they  are  berated  and  (aught  their  duty 
very  summarily :  "  They  will  strive,  by  a  more  energetic  and 
assiduous  patriotism,  to  atone  for  the  evilcommtttedby  them  in 
not  doing  all  the  good  they  could  do."  Someimes,  through  a. 
sudden  change  of  scene,  theeatireadministrativestaff  is  kicked 
out  so  as  to  give  place  to  ano  less  complete  staff, which  the  same 
kick  brings  up  out  of  the  ground.  Considering  ihat  "every- 
thing dra^'^  in  Vaiicluse,  and  that  a  frightf.;!  rh-Jeiantisme 
paralyses  the  most  revolutionary  measures,"  Maignet,  in  one 
ordirr'  appoints  the  adminisirators  and  secretary  of  ihe  depart- 
ment, tht-  national  agent,  the  administrators  and  council-general 
of  the  district,  the  administrators,  council-general  and  national 
agent  of  Avignon,  the  president,  public  prosecutor  and  recorder 
of  the  criminal  court,  members  of  the  Tribunal  de  Commerce, 
the  collector  of  the  district,  the  jiost-master  and  llie  head  of  the 
squadron  of  gendarmerie.  And  the  new  functionaries  will 
certainly  go  to  work  at  once,  each  in  his  office.  The  summary 
process,  which  has  brusquely  swept  away  the  first  set  of  pup- 
pets, is  going  to  brusquely  install  the  second  one.  "  Each  citi- 
zen appointed  to  any  of  the  above  mentioned  offices,  shall 
betake  himself  immediately  to  his  post,  under  penalty  of  being 
declared  stuped"  on  the  simple  notification  of  his  appointment. 
Universal  and  passive  obedience  of  governors,  as  well  as  of  the 
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governed  !  There  are  no  more  elected  and  independent  func- 
tionaries ;  all  the  authorities,  confirmed  or  created  by  the  rep- 
resentative, are  in  his  hands  ;  there  is  not  one  among  them  who 
does  not  subsist  or  survive  solely  through  his  favor;  there  is 
not  one  of  them  who  acts  otherwise  than  according  to  his  ai>- 
proval  or  by  his  order.  Directly,  or  through  them,  he  makes 
requisitions,  sequestrates  or  confiscates  as  he  sees  fit,  taxes, 
imprisons,  transports  or  decapitates  as  he  see  fit,  and,  in  his 
circumscription,  he  is  the  pacha. 

But  he  is  a  pacha  with  a  chain  around  his  neck,  and  at  short 
tether. — From  and  after  December,  1793,  he  is  directed  "to 
conform  to  the  orders  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  and 
report  to  it  every  ten  days."'  The  circumscription  in  which  he 
commands  is  rigorously  "hmited  ;  "  "he  is  reputed  to  be  with- 
out power  in  the  other  departments,"  '  while  he  is  not  suffered 
to  grow  old  on  his  post.  "  In  every  magistrature  the  grandeur 
and  extent  of  power  is  compensated  by  the  shortness  of  its 
duration.  Over- prolonged  missions  would  soon  be  considered 
as  birthrights." '  Therefore,  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  months, 
often  at  the  end  of  a  month,  the  incumbent  is  recalled  to  Paris 
or  despatched  elsewhere,  at  short  notice,  on  the  day  named,  in  a 
prompt,  absolute  and  sometimes  threatening  tone,  not  as  a  col- 
leagueone  humors,  but  as  a  subordinate  who  is  suddenly  and  arbi- 
trarily revoked  or  displaced  because  he  is  deemed  inadequate, 
or  "  used  up."  For  greater  security,  oftentimes  a  member  of  the 
Committee,  Couthon,  Collol,  Saint-Just,  or  some  near  relation 
of  a  member  of  the  Committee,  a  Lcbas  or  young  Robespierre, 
goes  personally  to  the  spot  to  give  the  needed  impulsion  ; 
sometimes,  agents  simply  of  the  Committee,  taken  from  outside 
the  Convention,  and  without  any  personal  standing,  quite  young 
men,  Rousselin,  Julien  de  la  Dr6aie,  replace  or  watch  the  rep- 
resentative with  powers  equal  to  his.  At  the  same  time,  from 
the  top  and  from  the  centre,  he  is  pushed  on  and  directed  : 
his  local  counsellors  are  chosen  for  him,  and  the  directors  of  his 
conscience  ; '  they  rate  him  soundly  on  the  choice  of  his  agents 

I  Dtcna  o[  Frimain  «  and  14,  year  II. 

1  Archive!  NatioiulEs,  AF..  II..  n.  Acu  of  the  CommiHec  ol  Public  Saldy.  Nivoie  9, 
year  II.  * 

]  Ihld.,  AF.,II.,  JT.  Leilcr  totheCominilleeoD  theWar.tlgnedby  Barire  and  Billaud- 
Vannna,  Phina*  >}.  Tor  11. 

4  Ibid..  AF.,  I!..  j6.    Lcltcr  of  Ihc  Comnillec  of  Public  Safely  to  LecupenlKr,  od  nev- 
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or  of  his  lodgings  ; '  they  force  dismissals  on  him,  appointments, 
arrests,  executions  ;  they  spur  him  on  in  the  path  of  terror  and 
suffering. — Around  him  are  paid  emissaries,'  while  others 
watch  him  gratis  andconslanlly  write  to  the  Committees  of  Pub- 
lic Safety  and  (ji-nfral  Security,  often  to  denounce  him,  always 
to  report  on  his  conduct,  to  judge  his  measures  and  to  provoke 
the  measures  whi(  ii  lie  does  not  lake. ' 

Whatever  he  may  have  done  or  may  do,  he  cannot  turn  his 
eyes  toward  Paris  without  seeing  danger  ahead,  a  mortal  clanger 
which,  on  the  Committee,  in  the  Convention,  at  the  Jacobin 
Club,  increases  or  wjil  increase  against  him,  like  a  tempest. — 
Briez,  who,  in  Vak'nciennes  under  siege,  showed  courage,  and 
whom  the  Convention  had  just  applauded  and  added  to  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safely,  hears  himself  reproached  for  being 
still  alive  :  "He  who  was  at  Valenciennes  when  the  enemy  took 
it  will  never  rejily  to  tliis  question — are  you  dead  ?"  '     He  has 


c««oni.    .    .    .  Rc-fonnlhc  >ufl  andoRtccK  oflheNaliDnil  Cmrd.    To  sccuic  more 

municipality,  the  Coinniill«  of  Sucveillancc  and  the  Cannoneerr,- 

I  tbid..\V.,\\..-ii.  To  RiconJ.oniriuion  ai  Maneilles.  PIuvHoh  7.  y«T  II.  He  11 
ludcty  l«<und :  he  »fieni,  he  veni  and  lodged  »ith  N.  Meme,  1  suspecl ;  he  u  loo  favor, 
able  10  (he  MarKilles  people  who,  during  ihe  Kige  "made  ucrifiijn  id  procure  tubti^ 
uncea  1"  he  blamed  Iheir  arretl.  etc.— Florial  ij.  year  II,,  to  Bouiet  on  miuion  in  ihe 
Manchcandat  CalvadiH.  "The  Commillec  are  under  Ihe  impresiion  ihai  you  aie  con- 
itanily  deceived  by  an  in»iidJouE  ac<:reiary  who,  by  Iht  bad  informalion  he  has  a^iven  you, 
haa  often  led  you  10  give  favorable  temis  to  the  arntocracy.  ere," — Venrose  6,  year  11.,  to 
(iuimbeneau.  on  miiiinn  near  Ihe  army  on  the  caai»  of  Cherbourg :  "  The  Commiilee  is 
aiioni^hed  to  And  thai  the  military  c<,n>mii»ion  established  by  you.  undoubtedly  lor'triking 

the  men  who  compoM  ii  F  Vat  what  have  i-ou  chosen  them  >  If  you  do  not  know  Ihem.  how 

Older  to  Guimbetlcau  to  invclieale  the  conducl  of  his  secretary. 
1  See  npctully  in  the  "  Archives  de>  Allaiis  £lrangirts."  vols.  314  to  334.  the  corrs. 

3  Archives  Nalioiulcs,  AK.,II..;i7,  to Fromcaslei  on  tnissionin  Indre^t.Ijiire.  Mortal  ij. 
year  II.    "  The  Commillee  sends  you  a  letter  Irom  the  people's  club  of  Chinon.  demanding 

represeTiIaiive.  Merlin  de  Thionvllle.  who  lil:»tse  ti^od  fire.  Rohe<pie^  wrote  as  follows  : 
■'  Merlin  de  Thlonville,  famous  for  surrendering  Majeote.  and  more  than  suspected  of  hav- 
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nothing  to  do  now  but  to  declare  himself  incompetent,  decline 
the  honor  mistakenly  conferred  on  him  by  the  Convention,  and 
disappear. — Dubois-Crancfe  took  Lyons,  and,  as  pay  for  this 
immense  service,  he  is  stricken  off  the  roll  of  the  Jacobin 
Qub  ;  because  he  did  not  take  it  quick  enough,  he  is  accused 
of  treachery ;  two  days  after  the  capitulation,  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  withdraw  his  powers  ;  three  days  after  the 
capitulation,  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  has  him  arrested 
and  sent  to  Paris  under  escort.' — If  such  men  after  such  ser- 
vices are  thus  treated,  what  is  to  become  of  the  others  ?  After 
the  mission  of  young  Julien,  Carrier  at  Nantes,  Ysabeau  and 
Tallien  at  Bordeaux,  feel  their  heads  shake  on  their  shoulders ; 
after  the  mission  of  young  Robespierre  in  the  East  and  South, 
Barras,  Friron  and  Bernard  de  Saintes  believe  themselves 
lost'  Fouche,  Rov&re,  Javogue,  and  how  many  others,  com- 
promised by  the  faction  of  which  they  are,  or  were,  H^bertists 
or  Dantonists,  are  sure  of  perishing  if  their  patrons  of  the 
Committee  succumb  ;  not  sure  of  living  if  their  patrons  keep 
their  place ;  not  knowing  whether  their  heads  wilt  not  be 
exchanged  for  others ;  restricted  to  the  narrowest,  the  most 
rigorous  and  most  constant  orthodoxy  ;  guilty  and  condemned 
should  their  orthodoxy  of  to-day  become  the  heterodoxy  of 
to-morrow  ;  all  of  them  menaced,  at  first  the  hundred  and 
eighty  autocrats  who,  before  the  concentration  of  the  revolu- 
tionary government,  ruled  for  eight  months  uncontrollable  in 
the  provinces ;  next,  and  above  all,  the  fifty  hard-fisted 
"  Montagnards,"  unscrupulous  fanatics  or  dissipated  despots, 
who,  at  this  moment,  tread  human  flesh  under  foot  and  allot 
themselves  power,  the  same  as  wild  boars  in  a  forest,  or  wallow 
in  scandal,  like  swine  in  a  mud-pool. 

There  is  no  refuge  for  them,  other  than  temporary,  and  not 
temporary  refuge,  otherwise  than  in  zealous  and  tried  obedi- 
ence, such  as  the  Committee  demands  proof  of,  that  is  to  say, 
through  rigor. — "  The  Committees  so  wanted  it,"  says  Maignet, 
later  on,  the  incendiary  of  Bedouin  ;  "  The  Committees  did 
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every  thing.  .   .  .      CircumsUaces  cootroDcd  mc.  .  -  .  ,  The 

patriotic  agents  <:'.nJLjred  me  Dot  to  gire  wzj- I  did  not 

fully  carry  out  :he  mast  imperative  orders."  SlmilariT,  the 
great  extennlnaioi  oi  Kaoles,  Carrier,  when  urged  to  spue  the 
rebels  who  surrendtred  of  theii  own  accord  :  "Do  yon  vamt 
me  to  be  guilkjnntd  ?  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  save  those 
people."'  And  another  tiioe  ;  "I  have  my  orders;  I  must 
observe  them  ;  I  do  not  want  to  have  my  bead  cut  o5  \ " — 
Under  penalty  of  death,  the  representative  on  missian  is  > 
Terrorist,  like  his  colleagues  in  the  Convention  and  on  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safct}',  but  with  a  much  more  serioas 
disturbance  of  his  nervous  and  his  moral  system  ;  for  he  docs 
not  operate  like  ihem  on  paper,  at  a  dtslasce,  against  categories 
of  abstract,  anonymous  and  vague  beings;  his  work  is  not 
merely  an  effort  of  the  intellect,  but  also  of  the  senses  and 
the  imagination.  If  he  belongs  to  the  region,  like  Lecarpen- 
tier,  Barras,  Lebon,  Javogue,  Couthon,  Andrd,  Dumont  and 
many  others,  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the  families  he  pro- 
scribes ;  names  to  him  are  not  merely  so  many  letters  strung 
together,  but  they  recall  personal  souvenirs  and  evoke  li%'ing 
forms.  At  all  events,  he  is  the  spectator,  artisan  and  bene- 
ficiary of  his  own  dictatorship  ;  the  silver-plate  and  money  he 
confiscates  passes  under  his  eye, .through  his  hands;  he  sees 
the  "  suspects  "  he  incarcerates  march  before  him;  he  is  in 
the  court-room  on  the  rendering  of  the  sentence  of  death  ; 
frequently,  the  guillotine  he  has  supplied  with  heads  works 
under  his  windows  ;  he  sleeps  in  the  mansion  of  an  emigri ;  he 
makes  requisitions  for  ihe  furniture,  linen  and  wine  belonging 
to  the  decapitated  and  the  imprisoned,'  lies  in  their  beds,  drinks 
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their  wine  and  revels  with  plenty  of  company  at  their  expense, 
and  in  their  place.  In  like  manner,  a  bandit  chief  who  neither 
kills  nor  robs  with  his  own  hands,  has  murder  and  robbery 
committed  in  his  presence,  by  which  he  substantially  profits,  not 
by  proxy,  but  personally,  through  the  well-directed  blows 
ordered  by  him. — To  this  degree,  and  in  such  proximity  to 
physical  action,  omnipotence  is  a  mephitic  atmosphere  which 
no  state  of  health  can  resist.  Restored  to  the  conditions 
which  poisoned  man  in  barbarous  times  or  countries,  he  is 
again  attacked  by  moral  maladies  from  which  he  was  thence- 
forth believed  to  be  exempt ;  he  retrogrades  even  to  the 
strange  corruptions  of  the  Orient  and  the  Middle  Ages  ;  for- 
gotten leprosies,  apparently  extinct,  with  exotic  pestilences  to 
which  civilised  lands  seemed  closed,  reappear  in  his  soul  with 
their  issues  and  tumors. 

VII. 

"It  seems,  says  a  witness  who  was  long  acquainted 
with  Maignet,  "that  all  he  did  for  these  five  or  six  years 
was  simply  the  delirious  phase  of  an  illness,  after  which  he 
recovered,  and  lived  on  as  if  nothing  had  happened."  *  And 
Maignet  himself  writes :  "  I  was  not  made  for  these  tem- 
pests." That  is  true  of  all,  and  first  of  the  coarser  natures  ; 
subordination  would  have  restrained  them ;  a  dictatorship 
brings  them  out ;  the  brutal  instinct  of  the  old  soldier  or  of 
the  faun  breaks  out  in  an  eruption.  Contemplate  a  Duques- 
noy,  a  sort  of  bull-dog,  always  barking  and  biting  when  satiated 
more  furiously  than  ever.  Delegate  to  the  army  of  the 
Moselle,  and  passing  by  Metz '  he  summoned  before    him 

by  Boismartin.)  On  the  24th  of  Brumaire,  year  II.,  Laplanche  and  General  Seepher 
installed  themielTCS  at  St.  L6  in  the  house  of  an  old  man  of  seventy,  a  M.  Lemonnier  then 
under  arrest.  **  Scarcely  had  they  entered  the  house  when  they  demanded  provisions  of 
every  kind,  linen,  clothes,  furniture,  jewelry,  plate,  vehicles  and  title-deeds — all  disap- 
peared." Whilst  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Ld  were  living  on  a  few  ounces  of  brown  bread, 
"  the  best  bread,  the  choicest  wines,  pillaged  in  the  house  of  Lemonnier,  were  lavishly 
given  in  pans  and  kettles  to  General  Seepher's  horses,  also  to  those  of  representative 
Laplanche.*'  Lemonnier,  set  at  liberty,  could  not  return  to  his  emptied  dwelling  then 
transformed  into  a  storehouse.  He  lived  at  the  inn,  stripped  of  all  his  possessions,  valued 
at  sixty  thousand  livres,  having  saved  from  his  effects  only  one  silver  table-service,  which 
he  had  taken  with  him  into  prison. 

I  Marcelin  Boudet,  446.  (Notes  of  M.  Ignace  de  Barante.)  Also  440.  (Unpublished 
memoir  of  Maignet). 

3  Archives  Nationales,  AF.,  11.,  59.  Extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the 
People's  Club  of  Metz,  and  depositions  made  before  the  Committee  of  Surveillance  of  the 
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this  person,  and  be  ''ej-es  "  loly  :  "  You  tn:i.  voii  are  an  aristo- 
cral '.  I  set  It  in  your  ei-es  !  ]  never  mate  a  mistake."  Wliere- 
npon.  tearing  off  tbe  Judge's  badge,  he  sends  him  to  prisoiL — 
MeanwhUe.  a  fire,  eoon  eitincuished,  break_=  nut  in  the  army 
bakehouse  :  officers.  towTis^eople.  laborers,  fieaiaats  and  even 
children  form  aline  (for  passing  water  1  and  Duquesnor  appears 
to  urge  tbem  on  in  hii  wav  :  using  hi?  firts  and  his  foot,  befalls 
OD  whoever  be  meets,  on  an  emjilciyee  in  the  commissariat,  on 
a  coDvalesceni  officer,  on  two  men  in  the  line,  and  manv  others. 
He  shouii  to  one  of  them.  "  Vou  are  a  mus.-adin  '.  "  To  another  : 
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"  I  see  by  your  eyes  that  you  are  an  aristocrat !  "  To  another  : 

"You  are  f beggar,  an  aristocrat,  a  rascal,"  and  he  strikes 

him  in  the  stomach  ;  he  seizes  a  fourth  by  his  collar  and  throws 
him  down  on  the  pavement.*  In  addition  to  this,  all  are 
imprisoned.  The  fire  being  extinguished,  an  indiscreet  fellow, 
who  stood  by  looking  on,  "  recommends  "  the  dispenser  of 
blows  **  to  wipe  his  forehead."  "  You  can't  see  straight — who 
are  you  ?  Answer  me,  I  am  the  representative."  The  other 
replies  mildly  :  "  Representative,  nothing  could  be  more  respect- 
able." Duquesnoy  gives  the  unlucky  courtier  a  blow  under 
the  nose  :  "  You  are  disputing — go  to  prison,"  "  which  I  did  at 
once,"  adds  the  docile  subject. — That  same  evening,  "  whereas, 
in  the  conflagration,  none  of  the  inhabitants  in  good  circum- 
stances offered  their  services  in  extinguishing  the  fire,'  and  none 
but  sans'culottes  came  thereto,  from  the  garrison  as  well  as  from 
the  commune,"  Duquesnoy  orders  "  that  a  tax  of  forty  thou- 
sand livres  be  imposed  on  the  commune  of  Metz,  levied  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  rich  and  distributed  among  the  poor,  payable 

within   the  decade."  * — "  Fats  mot  /.....  dedans  tous  ces  b 

/i,"  *  "  guatre  /..../.....  i  raccourcir  j  "  *  at  Arras,  as  at  Metz,  the 
lout  is  ever  the  ruffian  and  the  butcher. 

Others  are  either  jolly  fellows,  or  blackguards.  A  certain 
Andr^  Dumont,  an  old  village  attorney,  now  king  of  Picardie, 
or  sultan,  as  occasion  offers,  "  figures  as  a  white  negro,"  some- 
times jovial,  but  generally  as  a  rude  hardened  cynic,  tj-eating 
female  prisoners  and  petitioners  as  in  a  kermesse.* — One  mom- 

I  Alexandrine  des  EcheroUes,  **  Une  famille  noble  sous  la  Terreur,"  309.  At  Lyons, 
Marin,  the  commissioner,  **  a  tall,  powerful,  robust  man  with  stentorian  lungs,**  opens  his 
court  with  a  voUey  of  "  republican  oaths.**  .  .  .  The  crowd  of  solicitors  melts  away. 
One  lady  alone  dared  present  her  petition.  **  Who  are  you  ?  **  She  gives  her  name. 
**  What !  You  have  the  audacity  to  mention  a  traitor's  name  in  this  place  ?  **  Get  away  I 
and,  giving  her  a  push,  he  put  her  outside  the  door  with  a  kick. 

a  Ibid,  A  mass  of  evidence  proves,  on  the  contrary,  that  people  of  every  class  gave  their 
assfetance,  owing  to  which  the  fire  was  almost  immediately  extinguished. 

3  Ibid.  The  popular  club  unanimously  attests  these  facts,  and  despatches  six  delegates 
to  enter  a  protest  at  the  Convention.  Up  to  the  9th  of  Thermidor,  no  relief  is  gt&nted, 
while  the  tax  imposed  by  Duquesnoy  is  collected.  On  the  5th  Fructidor,  year  II.,  the  order 
of  Duquesnoy  is  cancelled  by  the  Committee  of  PubUc  Safety,  but  the  money  is  not  paid 
back. 

4  Paris,  i.,  370.    (Words  of  Duquesnoy  to  Lebon.) 

5  Camot,  **  M^moires,**  i.,  4x4.  (Letter  of  Duquesnoy  to  the  central  bureau  of  repre- 
sentatives at  Anas.) 

The  import  of  these  untramlataUe  profanities  being  sufficiently  clear  I  let  them  stand 
as  in  the  original.— Tr. 

6  "  Un  S^jour  en  France,**  158, 171. — Manuscript  journal  of  Mallet-Dupan  (January, 
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for  laLie  use." — In  three  months,  ai  the  isl.le  of  the 
representatives  who  de\-astate  U  Vendee.  r.i:ir:een  hundred 
and  seveniy-four  bottles  of  wine  are  enir>:icd.'  taken  from 
the  houses  of  the  tmi^rh  beionr-cg  lo  the  town ;  for, 
"when  one  has  helped  to  preser\-e  a  con^mune  one  has  a 
right  to  drink  to  the  Repiiblic"  Re;Tes=n'^::ve  Boarbotte 
presides  at  this  bar ;  Rossignol  touches  his  glass,  an  ei-icweler 
and  then  a  September  masnurfvr.  alj  his  life  a  debauchee  and 
brigand,  and  now  a  major-general  ;  alongside  of  Rossignol, 
stand  his  adjutants,  Grammont,  an  old  actor,  and  Hazard,  a 
former  priest  ;  along  with  them  is  Vacheron.  a  good  repuhii- 
quain,  who  ravishes  women  and  shoots  ihem  wheT  ihev  refuse 
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to  succumb  ;  *  in  addition  to  these  are  some  "brilliant  "  young 
ladies,  undoubtedly  brought  from  Paris,  "  the  prettiest  of  whom 
share  their  nights  between  Rossignol  and  Bourbotte,"  whilst 
the  others  serve  their  subordinates  :  the  entire  band,  male  and 
female,  is  installed  in  a  Hotel  de  Fontenay,  where  they  begin 
by  breaking  the  seals,  so  as  to  confiscate  "  for  their  own  benefit, 
furniture,  jewelry,  dresses,  feminine  trinkets  and  even  porce- 
lains." '  Meanwhile,  at  Chantonney,  representative  Bourdon 
de  rOise  drinks  with  General  Tunck,  becomes  "  frantic  "  when 
tipsy,  and  has  patriotic  administrators  seized  in  their  beds  at 
midnight,  whom  he  had  embraced  the  evening  before. — Nearly 
all  of  them,  like  the  latter,  have  too  bad  wine, — Carrier  at 
Nantes,  Petit- Jean  at  Thiers,  Duquesnoy  at  Arras,  Cusset  at 
Thionville,  Monestier  at  Tarbes.  At  Thionville,  Cusset  drinks 
like  a  "  Lapithe "  and,  when  drunk,  gives  the  orders  of  a 
"  vizier,"  which  orders  are  executed.'  At  Tarbes,  Monestier 
"  after  a  heavy  meal  and  much  excited,"  warmly  harangues  the 
court,  examines  the  prisoner  himself,  M.  de  Lasalle,  an  old  offi- 
cer, whom  he  has  condemned  to  death,  and  signs  the  order  to 
have  him  guillotined  at  once  ;  M.  de  Lasalle  is  guillotined  that 
very  evening,  at  midnight,  by  torchlight.  The  following  morn- 
ing Monestier  says  to  the  president  of  the  court :  **  Well,  we 
gave  poor  Lasalle  a  famous  fright  last  night,  didn't  we  ? "  '"  How 
a  famous  fright  ?  He  is  executed  !  "  Monestier  is  astonished — 


I  Ihid.^  3IO.  Depositipn  of  Madame  Edin,  apropos  of  Quesnoy,  a  prostitute,  aged  twenty- 
sue,  Brumaire  X3,  year  III. ;  and  of  Rose,  another  prostitute.  Similar  depositions  by  Bena- 
ben  and  Scotty. 

3  Dauban,  **  La  Demagogic  en  1793,**  p.  369.  (Extracts  from  the  unpublished  memoirs 
of  Mercier  de  Rocher.) — Ihid.y  370.  *'  Bourdon  de  TOise  had  lived  with  Tuncq  at  Chanton- 
ney, where  they  kept  btisy  emptying  bottles  of  fine  wine.  Bourdon  is  an  excellent  pa- 
triot, a  man  of  sensibility,  but,  in  hb  fits  of  intoxication,  he  gives  himself  up  to  impracticar- 
ble  views."  **  Let  those  rascally  administrators,"  he  says,  '*  be  arrested  !  "  Then,  going 
to  the  window, — ^he  heard  a  runaway  horse  galloping  in  the  street—*'  That*s  another  anti- 
revolutioaisc  I  Let  'cq  all  be  arrested  !  " — Cf .  **  Souvenirs,"  by  General  P^Ueport,  p.  3Z. 
At  Perptgnan,  he  attended  the  f£te  of  Reason.  **  The  General  in  command  of  the  post 
made  an  impudent  ^leech,  even  to  the  most  repulsive  cynicisim.  Some  prostitutes,  well 
known  to  this  wretch,  filled  one  of  the  tribunes ;  they  waved  their  handkerchiefs  and 
shouted  **  Vhf€  la  Raiion  /  **  After  listening  to  similar  harangues  by  representatives 
Soubrang  and  Michaud,  P^lleport,  although  half  cured  (of  his  wound)  returns  to  camp :  **  I 
could  not  breathe  freely  in  town,  and  did  not  think  that  I  was  safe  until  facing  the  enemy 
along  with  my  comrades." 

3  Archives  des  AfiEaires  Etrang^rfts,  vol.  333  ;  correspondence  of  secret  agents,  October, 
1793.  **  Citizen  Cusset,  representative  of  the  people,  shows  no  dignity  in  his  mission  ;  he 
drinks  like  a  Lapithe,  and  when  intoxicated  commits  the  arbitrary  acts  of  a  vizier.**  For 
the  style  and  orthography  of  Cusset,  see  one  of  hb  letters.  (Dauban,  **  Paris  en  1794,"  p. 
i4.>^Benryat  St.  Prix,  **  La  Justice  R^volutionnaire,"  (ad  ed.)  339. 
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he  did  not  remember  having  issued  the  order.' — With  others, 
wine,  besides  sanguinary  instincts,  brings  out  the  foulest 
instincts.  At  Nismes  Bone,  in  the  uniform  of  a  representa- 
tive, along  with  Courbis,  the  mayor,  G^ret,  the  justice  and  a 
number  of  prostitutes,  dance  the /aram/o/ir  around  the  guillo- 
tine." At  Auch,  onii  of  the  worst  tyrants  in  the  South,  Dar- 
tigoyte,  always  luatcd  with  liquor  "vomited  every  species  of 
obscenity  "  in  the  faces  of  women  that  came  to  demand  justice  ; 
"he  compels,  undi;r  penalty  of  imprisonment,  mothers  to  take 
their  daughters  to  the  popular  club,"  to  listen  to  his  filthy 
preaching;  one  evening,  at  the  theatre,  probably  after  an  orgy, 
he  apostrophises  all  the  women  between  the  acts,  lets  loose 
upon  them  his  smutty  vocabulary,  and.  by  way  of  demonstra- 
tion, or  as  a  practical  conclusion,  ends  by  stripping  himself 
naked.' — This  time,  l!ie  genuine  brute  appears.  The  clothing 
thrown  around  him  by  centuries  and  with  which  civilisation 
had  protected  him,  the  last  drapery  of  humanity,  falls  to  the 
ground.  Nothing  remains  but  the  primitive  animal,  the  fero- 
cious, lewd  gorilla  supposed  to  be  tamed,  but  which  still  subsists 
indefinitely  and  which  a  dictatorship,  joined  to  drunkenness, 
revives  in  an  ugher  guise  than  in  remotest  times. 

VIII. 

If  intoxicarion  is  needed  to  awaken  the  brute,  a  dictatorship 
suffices  to  arouse  the  madman.  The  mental  equilibrium  of 
most  of  these  new  sovereigns  isdisturbed  ;  the  distance  between 
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what  the  man  once  was  and  what  he  now  is,  is  too  great ; 
formerly,  a  petty  lawyer,  village  doctor,  or  schoolmaster,  an 
unknown  mover  of  a  resolution  in  a  local  club,  and  only  yes- 
terday one  voter  in  the  Convention  out  of  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  ;  behold  him  now,  the  arbiter,  in  one  of  the  departments,  of 
all  fortunes  and  liberties,  and  master  of  five  thousand  lives. 
Like  a  pair  of  scales  into  which  a  disproportionate  weight  has 
been  thrown,  his  reason  totters  on  the  side  of  pride.  Some  of 
them  regard  their  competency  unlimited,  like  their  powers,  and 
having  just  joined  the  army,  claim  the  right  of  being  appointed 
major-generals.*  "  Declare  officially,"  writes  Fabre  to  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,'  "  that,  in  future,  generals  shall 
be  simply  the  lieutenants  of  the  delegates  to  the  Convention." 
Awaiting  the  required  declaration,  they  claim  command 
and,  in  reality,  exercise  it.  "  I  know  of  neither  generals  nor 
privates,"  says  Gaston,  a  former  justice  of  the  peace,  to  the 
officers  ;  "  as  to  the  Minister,  he  is  a  dog  on  a  skittle-ground  ; 
I  am  in  command  here  and  must  be  obeyed."  "  What  are  gen- 
erals good  for?"  adds  his  colleague  Guiter  ;  "  the  old  women 
in  our  faubourgs  know  as  much  as  they  do.  Plans,  formal 
manoeuvres,  tents,  camps,  redoubts  ?  All  this  is  of  no  use ! 
The  only  war  suitable  to  Frenchmen  after  this  will  be  a 
rush  with  side  arms."  To  turn  out  of  office,  guillotine,  disor- 
ganise, march  blindly  on,  waste  lives  haphazard,  force  defeat, 
sometimes  get  killed  themselves,  is  all  they  know,  and  they 
would  lose  all  if  the  effects  of  their  incapacity  and  arrogance 
were  not  redeemed  by  the  devotion  of  the  officers  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  soldiers. — The  same  spectacle  is  visible  at 
Charleroy  where,  through  his  absurd  orders.  Saint- Just  does 

Bernard.  He  pillaged  the  house  of  M.  Micault,  and,  in  four  hours,  had  this  person 
arrested,  tried  and  guillotined ;  he  attended  the  execution  himself,  and  that  evening,  in 
the  dead  man's  house,  danced  and  sung  before  his  daughter  with  his  acolytes. 

s  **  Souvenirs,**  by  General  P^lleport,  p.  8.  He,  with  his  battalion,  is  inspected  in  the 
Place  du  Capitale,  at  Toulouse,  by  the  representative  on  mission.  *'  It  seems  as  if  I  could 
see  that  actor.  He  tossed  hb  hideous,  plumed  head  and  dragged  along  his  sabre  like  a  toy 
soldier,  that  he  might  appear  brave.    It  made  me  feel  sad.^* 

a  Fervel,  **  Campagnes  des  Fran^ais  dans  les  Vyxixihf&  Orientals,"  i.,  169.  (October, 
1793.) — Ibid,^  aoi,  ao6. — Cf.  x88.  Plan  of  Fabre  for  seizing  Roses  and  Figuiires,  with 
eight  thousand  men,  without  provisions  or  transports.  **  Fortune  is  on  the  side  of  fools,** 
he  said.  Naturally  the  scheme  fails.  Collioure  is  lost,  and  disasters  accumulate.  As  an 
offset  to  this  the  worthy  general  Dagobert  is  removed.  Commandant  Delatre  and  chief-of- 
staff  Ramel  are  guillotined.  In  the  face  of  the  impracticable  orders  of  the  representatives 
the  commandant  of  artillery  commits  suicide.  On  the  devotion  of  the  officers  suid  enthusi- 
asm of  the  troops,  Ibid.^  X05,  106,  130,  131,  t6a. 
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his  best  to  compromise  the  army,  leaving  that  place  with  the 
belief  that  he  is  a  gveat  man.'-^There  is  the  same  spectacle  in 
Alsace,  where  Lacoste,  Baudot,  Ruamps,  Soubrany,  Milhaud, 
Saint- Just  and  I-tb.i^,  through  their  excessive  rigor,  do  their  best 
to  break  up  the  army  and  then  boast  of  it.  The  revolutionary 
Tribunal  is  installed  at  headquarters,  soldiers  are  urged  to 
denounce  their  officers,  the  infonner  is  promised  money  and 
secrecy,  he  and  the  accused  are  not  allowed  lo  confront  each 
other,  no  investigation,  no  papers  allowed,  even  to  make  excep- 
tion to  the  verdiri — a  simple  examination  without  any  notes, 
the  accused  airestcd  at  eight  o'clock,  condemned  at  nine 
o'clock,  and  shot  at  ten  o'clock.'  Naturally,  under  such  a 
system,  no  one  wants  to  command ;  already,  before  Saint- 
Just's  arrival,  Meunier  had  consented  to  act  as  Major-General 
only  ad  interim  ,-  "every  hour  of  the  day  "  he  demanded  his 
removal  ;  unable  to  ■iiiure  this,  he  refused  to  issue  any  order  ; 
the  representatives,  to  procure  his  successor,  are  obliged  to 
descend  down  to  a  depot  captain,  Carlin,  bold  enough  or  stupid 
enough  to  allow  himself  to  take  a  commission  under  their  lead, 
which  was  a  commission  for  the  guillotine. — If  such  is  their 
presumption  in  military  matters,  what  must  it  be  in  civil 
affairs  !  On  this  side  there  is  no  externa!  check,  no  Spanish 
or  German  army  capable  of  at  once  taking  them  in  flagrante 
delicto,  and  of  profiting  by  their  ambitious  incapacity  and  mis- 
chievous interference.  Whatever  the  social  instrumentality 
may  be — judiciary,  administration,  credit,  commerce,  manu- 
factures, agriculture — they  can  dislocate  and  mar  it  with 
impunity. — They  never  fail  to  do  this,  and,  moreover,  in  their 
despatches,  they  take  credit  to  themselves  for  the  ruin  they 
cause.  That,  indeed,  is  their  mission  ;  otherwise,  they  would 
be    regarded    as    bad    Jacobins ;    they  would   soon   become 


I  Sybcf  (Dwquct'i  ton<l:.<;nn  [Firnch]  ),  ii.,  435  1  iii.,  131,  M°.  (For  &-a^\%  xnd  auIhoH- 
ti«,  c{.  Ihe  Memoin  of  Mai^hM  Rouli.) 

I  GouviDn  Si.  Cyr,  "  M<<ninin;s  sur  1»  caiKFagncs  de  it41  it  li  P»i>  i-:  Cimpio-FDrmia." 
i.,  pp.  V  Id  if,.—IHd..  IT).  ■•  ThceBwl  of  this  <ru  10  legmen  who  had  any  n>»K>  10  k«p 
nLoof  from  iny  ton  ol  promoiif^n."— Cf..  ibid.,  ii..  tji  (Nnvcmbet,  1704.)  Ihc  ume  order  of 
things  sliii  kept  up.  [ty  order  nf  the  repreicntAlivei  rhfl  army  cncninp»  during  the  winter 
in  ^heds  nn  the  left  bnnlc  of  (he  Rhine.  ne;iT  Mnj-ence.  a  iiKcleaa  proceeding  nnd  mere  Liter- 
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"  suspects  ; "  they  rule  only  on  condition  of  being  infatuated 
and  destructive ;  the  overthrow  of  common-sense  is  with  them 
an  act  of  State  grace,  a  necessity  of  the  office,  and,  on  this 
common  ground  of  compulsory  unreason,  every  species  of 
physical  delirium  may  be  implanted. 

With  those  that  we  can  follow  closely,  not  only  is  their  judg- 
ment perverted,  but  the  entire  nervous  apparatus  is  affected  ; 
permanent  over-excitement  has  begun,  and  a  morbid  rest- 
lessness.— Consider  Joseph  Lebon,  son  of  a  sergeant-at-arms, 
subsequently,  a  teacher  with  the  Oratoriens  of  Beaune,  next, 
curi  of  Neuville-Vitasse,  repudiated  as  an  interloper  by  the 
^lite  of  his  parishioners,  not  respected,  without  house  or 
furniture,  and  almost  without  a  flock.'  Two  years  after  this, 
finding  himself  sovereign  of  his  province,  his  head  is  turned  ; 
much  less  would  make  it  turn  ;  it  is  only  a  twenty-eight-year- 
old  head,  not  very  solid,  without  any  inside  ballast,'  already 
disturbed  by  vanity,  ambition,  rancor,  and  apostasy,  by  the 
sudden  and  complete  wheeling-about  which  put  him  at  vari- 
ance with  his  past  educational  habits  and  most  cherished 
affections :  it  breaks  down  under  the  vastness  and  novelty 
of  this  greatness. — In  the  costume  of  a  representative,  a 
Henry  IV.  hat,  tri- color  plume,  waving  scarf,  and  sabre 
dragging  the  ground,  Lebon  orders  the  bell  to  be  rung  and 
summons  the  villagers  into  the  church,  where,  aloft  in  the 
pulpit  in  which  he  had  formerly  preached  in  a  threadbare 
cassock,  he  displays  his  metamorphosis.  "  Who  would  believe 
that  I  should  have  returned  here  with  unlimited  powers ! "  * 
And  that,  before  his  counterfeit  majesty,  each  person  would  be 
humble,  bowed  down  and  silent !  To  a  member  of  the  muni- 
cipality of  Cambray  who,  questioned  by  him,  looked  straight 
at  him  and  answered  curtly,  and  who,  to  a  query  twice  re- 
peated in  the  same  terms,  dared  to  answer  twice  in  the  same 
terms,  he  says  :  "  Shut  up  !  You  disrespect  me,  you  do  not  be- 
have properly  to  the  national  representative."  He  immediately 


I  See  Paris,  **  Histoire  de  Joseph  Lebon/*  i.,  ch.  x,  for  biographical  details  and  traits  of 
character. 

a  Ihid.^  i.,  13.  His  mother  became  craxy  and  was  put  in  an  asylum.  Her  derangement, 
he  says,  was  due  to  **  her  indignation  at  his  vows  and  at  his  appointment  to  the  curacy  of 
Nouvelle-Vitasse." 

3  Ihid.^  i.,  123.    Speech  by  Lebon  in  the  church  of  Beaurains. 
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commits  him  to  prison  ' — One  evening,  al  the  theatre,  he  enters 
a  box  in  which  the  ladies,  seated  in  front,  keep  their  plac 
In  a  rage,  he  goes  out,  rusheson  the  stage  and,  brandishing  his 
great  sabre,  vociferates  and  threatens  the  audience,  taking  im- 
mense strides  across  ihe  boards  and  acting  and  looking  so  much 
like  a  wild  beast  ihal  several  of  the  ladies  faint  away  :  "Look 
there!"  he  shouis,  "at  those  muscadines  who  do  not  con- 
descend to  move  for  a  representative  of  twenty-five  millions  of 
men  !  Everybody  used  to  make  way  for  a  prince — they  will 
not  budge  for  me,  a  representative,  who  am  more  than  a  king  !  "' 
The  word  is  spoken.  But  this  king  is  frightened,  and  he  is 
one  who  thinks  of  nothing  but  conspiracy;'  in  the  street, 
in  open  daylight,  the  people  who  are  passing  him  are  plotting 
against  him  either  by  words  or  signs.  Meeting  in  the  main 
street  of  Arras  a  young  girl  and  her  mother  talking  Flemish. — 
that  seems  to  him  "  suspect."  "Where  are  you  going?"  he 
demands.  "  Whafs  that  to  you  ? "  replies  the  child,  who  does 
not  know  him.  The  girl,  the  mother  and  the  father  are  sent  to 
prison.' — On  the  ramparts,  another  young  girl,  accompanied  by 
her  mother,  is  taking  the  air,  and  reading  a  book.  "  Give  me 
that  book,"  says  the  representative.  The  mother  hands 
it  to  him  ;  it  is  the  "  History  of  Clarissa  Hartowe."  The 
young  girl,  extending  her  hand  to  receive  back  the  book, 
adds,  undoubtedly  with  a  smile  :  "  That  is  not  'suspect.'  "  Lebon 
deals  her  a  blow  with  his  fist  on  her  stomach  which  knocks  her 
down  ;  both  women  are  searched  and  he  personally  leads  them 
to  the  guard-room. — The  slightest  expression,  a  gesture,  puts 
him  beside  himself  ;  any  motion  that  he  does  not  comprehend 
makes  him  start,  as  with  an  electric  shock.  Just  arrived  at 
Cambray,  he  is  informed  that  a  woman  who  had  sold  a  bottle 
of  wine  below  the  maximum,  had  been  released  after  a  prods- 
verbal.    On  reaching  the  Hotei-de-villc,  he  shouts  out :  "  Let 

.  /*/./.,  ii.,  71,  T>.-Cfl.  85.  "ClliitnChamonart.  »inf-dul«.  llifiJingil  ihe  entrance 
of  hi>ceUai,K«  Ihe  reprev;T.iame  law,  looks  ai  him  and  d<»  no.  uluiehim.    Lebon 

ilep*  up  10 him.  anesK  him.  ttem  him  a«  an  "agent  of  Pin  and  Cobouij." "They 

leatch  him.  lake  his  poi:licl-bDok  and  lead  him  oB  to  the  Anglaisei  (a  ptlton"). 

a  Ui<l..ii..U- 

i  jWfl«iy«^.  iiv..  JDI.   (SessioiiofMeHldorij,  year  III.)  "  When  in  the  tribune  (of  the 


asq 
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everybody  here  pass  into  the  Consistory ! "  The  municipal 
officer  on  duty  opens  a  door  leading  into  it.  Lebon,  however, 
not  knowing  who  he  is,  takes  alarm.  "  He  froths  at  the 
mouth,"  says  the  municipal  officer,  "  and  cries  out  as  if  pos- 
sessed by  a  demon.  *Stop,  stop,  scoundrel,  you  are  running 
off  !  *  He  draws  his  sabre  and  seizes  me  by  the  collar  ;  I  am 
dragged  and  borne  along  ^y  him  and  his  men.  *I  have  hold 
of  him.  I  have  hold  of  him  ! '  he  exclaims,  and,  indeed,  he  did 
hold  me  with  his  teeth,  legs,  and  arms,  like  a  madman.  At 
last,  *  Scoundrel,  monster,  b ,*  says  he,  *  are  you  a  mar- 
quis?* *  No,'  I  replied,  *  I  am  a  sans-culotte'  *Ah,  well! 
people,  you  hear  what  he  says,'  he  exclaims,  *he  says  that  he 
is  a  sanS'Culotte^  and  that  is  the  way  he  greets  a  denunciation 

on   the  maximum!    I   remove   him.     Let   him   be   f •  in 

prison  !  * "  *  It  is  certain  that  the  King  of  Arras  and  Cambray 
is  not  far  from  a  raging  fever  ;  with  such  symptoms  an  ordinary 
individual  would  be  sent  to  an  asylum. 

Not  so  vain,  less  fond  of  parading  his  royalty,  but  more 
savage  and  placed  in  Nantes  amidst  greater  dangers,  Garner, 
under  the  pressure  of  more  sombre  ideas,  is  much  more  furious 
and  constant  in  his  madness.  Sometimes  his  attacks  reach 
hallucination.  "  I  have  seen  him,"  says  a  witness,  "  so  carried 
away  in  the  tribune,  in  the  heat  of  his  harangue  when  trying  to 
overrule  public  opinion,  as  to  cut  off  the  tops  of  the  candles 
with  his  sabre,"  as  if  they  were  so  many  aristocrats'  heads.' 
Another  time,  at  table,  after  having  declared  that  France  could 
not  feed  its  too  numerous  population,  and  that  it  was  decided 
to  cut  down  the  excess,  all  nobles,  magistrates,  priests,  mer- 
chants, etc.,  he  becomes  excited  and  exclaims,  "  Kill,  kill !  "  as 
if  he  were  already  engaged  in  the  work  and  ordering  the  oper- 
ation.* Even  when  fasting,  and  in  an  ordinary  condition,  he  is 
scarcely  more  cooled  down.  When  the  administrators  of  the 
department  come  to  consult  with  him,*  they  gather  around  the 
door  to  see  if  he  looks  enraged,  and  is  in  a  condition  to 
hear  them.     He  not  only  insults  petitioners,  but  likewise  the 


I  Paris,  ii.,  85. 

a  Buchez  et  Roux,  xxxiv.,  tSt.  (Depositions  of  Monneron,  a  merchant.) 

3  Ibid.y  184.  (Deposition  of  Chatuc.)— Cf.  aoo.  (Depositions  of  Monneron  and  Villemain, 
merchants.) 

4  Ibid,^  904.  Q>eposition  of  Lamarie,  administrator  of  the  department.) 
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functionaries  under  him  who  make  reports  to  him,  or  take  his 
orders;  his  foul  nature  rises  to  his  lips  and  overflows  in   the 

vilest  terms  :  "Goto and  be  .     1   have  no  time."' 

They  consider  tliL-iiiscives  lucky  if  they  get  off  with  a  voliey  of 
obscene  oaths,    for   he  generally  draws  his  sabre:  "The  first 

thai  mentions  supplies,  I  will his  head  ofT."'     And 

to  the  president  of  the  military  commission,  who  demands  that 
verdicts  be  rendered  before  ordering  executions  :     "  You.  you 

old  rascal,  you   old   ,  you  want  verdicis,   do  you  !     Go 

ahead  !  If  the  whole  pen  is  not  emptied  in  a  couple  of  hours 
I  will  have  you  and  your  colleagues  shot !  "  His  gestures,  his 
look  have  such  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  mind  that  the  other, 
who  is  also  a  "bruiser,"  dies  of  the  shock  a  few  days  after." 
Not  only  does  he  draw  his  sabre,  but  he  uses  it  ;  among  the 
petitioners,  a  boatman,  whom  he  is  about  to  strike,  runs  off  as 
fast  as  he  can  ;  he  draws  General  Moulins  into  the  recess  of  a 
window  and  gives  htm  a  cut.' — People  "  tremble  "  on  accosting 
him,  and  yet  more  in  contradicting  him.  The  envoy  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  Julien  de  la  Drome,  on  being 
brought  before  him,  takes  care  to  "  stand  some  distance  off,  in 
a  corner  of  the  room,"  wisely  trying  to  avoid  the  first  spring; 
wiser  still,  he  replies  to  Carrier's  exclamations  with  the  only 
available  argument :  "  If  you  put  me  out  of  the  way  to-day, 
you  yourself  will  be  guillotined  within  a  week  1  " '  On  coming 
to  a  stand  before  a  mad  dog  one  must  aim  the  knife  straight  at 
its  throat  ;  there  is  no  other  way  to  escape  its  tusks  and  slaver. 
Accordingly,  with  Carrier,  as  with  a  mad  dog,  the  brain  is 
mastered  by  the  steady  mechanical  reverie,  by  persistent 
images  of  murder  and  death.  He  exclaims  to  President 
Tronjolly,  apropos  of  the  Vendean  children  :  "  The  guillotine. 
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always  the  guillotine  !  "*  In  relation  to  the  drownings  :  "  You 
judges  must  have  verdicts  ;  pitch  them  into  the  water,  which  is 
much  more  simple.**  Addressing  the  popular  club  of  Nantes, 
he  says  :  "  The  rich,  the  merchants,  are  all  monopolisers,  all 
anti-revolutionists ;  denounce  them  to  me,  and  I  will  have  all 
their  heads  under  the  national  razor.  Tell  me  who  the  fanatics 
are  that  shut  their  shops  on  Sunday  and  I  will  have  them 
guillotined."  "When  will  the  heads  of  those  rascally  mer- 
chants fall  ? " — "  I  see  beggars  here  in  rags  ;  you  are  as  big 
fools  at  Ancenis  as  at  Nantes.  Don't  you  know  that  the 
money,  the  wealth  of  these  old  merchants,  belongs  to  you,  and 
is  not  the  river  there  ?  "  "  My  brave  b ,  my  good  sans- 
culottes your  time  is  come !  Denounce  them  to  me  !  The 
evidence  of  two  good  sans-culottes  is  all  I  want  to  make  the 
heads  of  those  old  merchants  tumble  !  " — **  We  will  make 
France  a  grave-yard  rather  than  not  regenerate  it  in  our  own 
way."" — His  steady  howl  ends  in  a  cry  of  anguish  :  "  We  shall 
all  be  guillotined,  one  after  the  other  !  " ' — Such  is  the  mental 
state  to  which  the  office  of  representative  on  mission  leads. 
Below  Carrier,  who  is  on  the  extreme  verge,  the  others,  less 
advanced,  likewise  turn  pale  at  the  lugubrious  vision,  which  is 
the  inevitable  effect  of  their  work  and  their  mandate.  Beyond 
every  grave  they  dig,  they  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  grave 
already  dug  for  them.  There  is  nothing  left  for  the  grave- 
digger  but  to  dig  mechanically  day  after  day,  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, make  what  he  can  out  of  his  place  ;  he  can  at  least  ren- 
der himself  insensible  by  having^ "  a  good  time." 

IX. 

Most  of  them  follow  this  course,  some  instinctively  and 
through  lassitude,  and  others  because  the  display  they  make 
adds  to  their  authority.  "  Dragged  along  in  carriages  with  six 
horses,  surrounded  by  guards,  seated  at  sumptuous  tables  set 


X  Ibid.y  175.  (Deposition  of  Tron jolly.)  295.  (Depositions  of  Jean  Lavigne,  a  shopkeeper; 
of  Arnandan,  civil  commissioner ;  also  of  Comeret,  merchant.)  179.  (Deposition  of  Ville- 
main). — Berryat  Saint-Prix,  34.  **  Carrier,  says  the  gendarme  Desquer,  who  carried  his 
letters,  was  a  roaring  lion  rather  than  an  officer  of  the  people."  **  He  looked  at  once  like  a 
charlatan  and  a  tiger/*  says  another  witness. 

a  Ibid.^  xxxiv.,  004.  (Deposition  of  Lamarie.)  • 
.    3  Ihid,y  183.  (Deposition  of  C^ux.) 
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country,"  where  his  new  courtiers  call  him  "  great  man,"  ?ind 
welcome  him  with  "  Asiatic  magnificence."  There  is  good 
cheer  at  his  table,  "  superb  white  bread,"  called  "  representa- 
tives* bread,"  whilst  the  rustics  of  the  neighborhood  live  on 
roots,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Bordeaux  can  scarcely  obtain  over 
four  ounces  per  diem  of  musty  bread. — There  is  the  same 
feasting  with  the  representatives  at  Lyons,  in  the  midst  of  sim- 
ilar distress.  In  the  reports  made  by  Collot  we  find  a  list  of 
bottles  of  brandy  at  four  francs  each,  along  with  partridges, 
capons,  turkeys,  chickens,  pike,  and  crawfish ;  also  white 
bread,  '*  equality  bread,"  the  other  kind,  assigned  to  simple 
mortals,  offending  this  august  palate.  Add  to  this  the  requisi- 
tions made  by  Albitte  and  Fouch^,  seven  hundred  bottles  of 
fine  wine,  in  one  lot,  another  of  fifty  pounds  of  coffee,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  ells  of  muslin,  three  dozen  silk  handker- 
chiefs for  cravats,  three  dozen  pairs  of  gloves,  and  four  dozen 
pairs  of  stockings :  they  provide  themselves  with  a  good 
stock.' — Among  so  many  perambulating  satraps,  the  most  auda- 
ciously sensual  is,  I  believe,  Tallien,  the  Septetnbriseur  at  Paris 
and  guillotineur  at  Bordeaux,  but  still  more  rake  and  robber, 
caring  mostly  for  his  palate  and  stomach.  Son  of  the  cook  of 
a  grand  seignor,  he  is  doubtless  swayed  by  family  traditions  :  for 
his  government  is  simply  a  larder  where,  like  the  head-butler 
in  "  Gil  Bias,"  he  can  eat  and  turn  the  rest  into  money.  At  this 
moment,  his  principal  favorite  is  Teresa  Cabarrus,  a  woman  of 
society,  or  one  of  the  demi-monde ^  whom  he  took  out  of  prison  ; 
he  rides  about  the  streets  with  her  in  an  open  carriage,  '*  with  a 


s  Archives  Nationales,  AF.,  II.,  isx.  An  order  issued  by  Bourbotte,Tours,  Messidor  5,  year 
II.,  '*  requiring  the  district  administration  to  furnish  him  personally,  as  well  as  for  the  citi- 
zens attached  to  his  commission,  forty  bottles  of  red  wine  and  thirty  of  white  wine,  to  be  taken 
from  the  cellars  of  tmigrity  or  from  those  of  persons  condemned  to  death  ;  and,  besides  this, 
fifty  bottles  of  common  wine  other  than  white  or  red." — On  the  ad  of  Messidor,  ale  is  drank 
and  there  is  a  fresh  order  for  fifty  bottles  of  red  wine,  fifty  of  common  wine,  and  two  bottles 
of  brandy.— De  Martel,  "  Fouch^,"  419,  420. — Moniteur^  xxiv.,  604.  (Session  of  Prairial 
13,  par  iii.)  **  Dugu6  reads  the  list  of  charges  brought  against  Mallarm^.    He  is  accused 

....  of  having  put  in  requisition  whatever  pleased  him  for  his  table  and  for  other 
wants,  without  paying  for  anything,  not  even  for  the  post-horses  and  postillions  that  car- 
ried him.'* — Ibid.  6oa.  Report  of  Peris  du  Gers.  "  He  accuses  Dartigoyte  ...  of 
having  taken  part  with  his  secretaries  in  the  auction  of  the  furniture  of  Daspe,  who  had 
been  condemned  ;  of  having  kept  the  most  valuable  pieces  for  himself,  and  afterwards  fix- 
ing their  price ;  of  having  warned  those  who  had  charge  of  the  sale  that  confinement 
awaited  whoever  should  bid  on  the  articles  he  destined  for  himself.** — Laplanche,  ex-Bene- 
dictine, said  in  his  mission  in  Loiret,  that  **  those  who  did  not  like  the  Revolution  must  pay 
those  who  make  it." 
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T  behind  and  a  courier  is  fronl,"  sometimes  wearing  the 
red  cap  and  holding  a  pike  in  ber  hand,'  thus  exhibiting  his 
goddess  to  the  f>eciiile.  And  this  is  the  sentiment  which  does 
him  the  most  cri-dii  ;  for,  when  the  crisis  comes,  the  imminent 
peril  of  hismibircss  arouses  his  courage  against  Robespierre, 
and  this  pretty  woman,  who  is  good-natured,  begs  him,  not  for 
murders,  but  for  pardons. — Others,  as  gallant  as  he  is,  but  with 
less  taste,  obtain  recruits  for  their  pleasures  in  a  rude  way, 
either  as  fast-livers  on  the  wing,  or  because  feat  subjects  the 
honor  of  woniien  to  their  caprices,  or  because  the  public  funds 
defray  the  expenses  of  their  guard-room  habits.  At  Blois,  for 
this  species  of  expenditure,  Guimberteau  dischai^es  his  obli- 
gations by  drafts  on  the  proceeds  of  the  revolutionary  tax,* 
Carrier,  at  Nanics,  appropriates  to  himself  the  house  and  gar- 
den of  a  private  person  for  "his  seraglio"  ;  the  reader  may 
judge  whether,  on  dtsiring  lo  be  a  third  pariy  in  ihe  household, 
the  husband  would  make  objections ;  at  other  times,  in  the 
hotel  Henry  IV.,  "with  his  friends  and  prosritutes  brought 
under  requisition,  he  has  an  orgy  ;  "  he  allows  himself  the 
same  indulgence  on  the  gaJiot,  a[  the  drownings  ;  there  at 
ihe  end  of  a  drunken  frolic,  he  is  regaled  with  merry 
songs,  for  example,  "la  gamelle " : '  he  must  be  amused. 
— Some,  who  are  shrewd,  think  of  the  more  substantial  and 
look  out  for  the  future.  Foremost  among  these  is  Tallien, 
the  king  of  robbers,  but  prodigal,  whose  pockets,  full  of 
holes,  are  only  filled  to  be  at  once  emptied  ;  Javogues,  who 
makes  the  most  of  Montbrison  ;  Rovere,  who,  for  eighty 
thousand  francs  in  assignats,  has  an  estate  adjudged  to 
him  worth  five  hundred  thousand  francs  in  coin;  Fouch^, 
who,  in  Ni&vre,  begins  lo  amass  the  twelve  or  fourteen 
millions  which    he    secures   later   on;'  and   so   many  others, 
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who  were  either  ruined  or  impoverished  previous  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  and  who  are  rich  when  it  ends  : 
Barras  with  his  domain  of  Gros  Bois  ;  Andr^  Dumont,  with  the 
Hotel  de  Plouy,  its  magnificent  furniture,  and  an  estate  worth 
four  hundred  thousand  livres ;  Merlin  de  Thionville,  with 
his  country-houses,  equipages,  and  domain  of  Mont-Val^rien, 
and  other  domains  ;  Salicetti,  Rewbell,  Rousselin,  Chateauneuf- 
Randon,  and  the  rest  of  the  corrupt  Directory  cormorants. 
Without  mentioning  the  taxes  and  confiscations  of  which 
they  render  no  account,  they  have,  for  their  hoard,  the 
ransoms  offered  underhandedly  by  "suspects"  and  their 
families;  what  is  more  convenient?*  And  all  the  more, 
because  the  Committee  of  General  Security,  even  when 
informed,  let  things  take  their  course :  to  prosecute  "  Mon- 
tagnards,"  would  be  "making  the  Revolution  take  a  step 
backward."  One  is  bound  to  humor  useful  servants  who  have 
such  hard  work,  like  that  of  September  ;  irregularities,  as  with 
these  September  people,  must  be  overlooked  ;  it  is  necessary  to 
allow  them  a  few  perquisites  and  give  them  gratuities.' 

All  this  would  not  suffice  to  keep  them  at  work  if  there  were 
not  an  attraction  of  superior  force. — To  the  common  run  of 
civilised  men,  the  office  of  Septembriseur  is  at  first  disagreeable ; 
but,  after  a  little  practice,  especially  with  a  tyrannical  nature, 
which,  under  cover  of  the  theory,  or  under  the  pretext  of  pub- 
lic safety,  can  satiate  its  despotic  instincts,  all  repugnance  sub- 
sides. There  is  keen  delight  in  the  exercise  of  absolute  power  ; 
one  is  glad,  every  hour,  to  assert  one's  omnipotence  and  prove 
it  by  some  act,  the  most  conclusive  of  all  acts  being  some  act 
of  destruction.  The  more  complete,  radical  and  prompt  the 
destruction  is,  the  more  conscious  one  is  of  one's  strength. 
However  great  the  obstacle,  one  is  not  disposed  to  recede  or 


francs,  while  the  ipmls  of  one  person  provided  him  with  five  hundred  thousand  francs  in 
cash."— On  Fouchi,  De  Maitel,  252.— On  Dumont,  Mallet-Dupan,  "  Manuscript  notes." 
(January,  1795.)— On  Rovire,  Michelet,  vi.,  256.— Camot,  ii.,  87.  (According  to  the 
Memoirs  of  the  German  Olsner,  who  was  in  Paris  under  the  Directory :)  '*  The  tone  of 
Barras*  5a/<9M  was  that  of  a  respecuble  gambling  house ;  the  house  of  Rewbell  resembled  the 
waiting-room  of  an  inn  at  which  the  mail-coach  stops." 

1  Buchez  et  Roux,  xxxii.,  391,  and  xxxiii..  9.  (Extracts  from  the  Memoirs  of  S^nart.) 

2  Camot,  *•  M^moires,'*  i,  416.  Camot,  having  shown  to  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  proofs  of  the  depredations  committed  on  the  army  of  the  North,  Saint-Just  got 
angry  and  exclaimed :  *'  It  is  only  an  enemy  of  the  Republic  that  would  accuse  his  col- 
leagues of  depredations,  eu  if  patriots  hadn't  a  right  to  evtrythingi 
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than  dovs  is  ^''::ei-      I  o  craUi  2^0  to  scLidot  becocftcs  tvlap- 

tacjus  ^Icasar*.  k.  >hidi  pride  [liiilf iiSili.  iBiwiliii.  a 

graicrfo]  iocen.^  oj  the  *"r>i'wpfft  v^idi  the  denpot  OMiHnei 
on  Im  ova  «:u;  ;  ai  Oos  didj  "*  "^  -.  be  k  both  idol  aad 
priest  offering  cp  rictMS  U  Uandf  ibM  be  MMf  be  ■-"■-^wi 
of  his  diriiuTT. — Socb  ii  Snt-jHt,  alt  ibe  bdr  >  dc^ot 
becaase  his  nUe  oi  ■■r-"**1'—  ob  wjm iwi  b  sapported  hf 
his  rank  on  the  CunaoUet  tf  Vmbbc  Siic^ :  lo  fiad  ajteKi 
Etraiced  lo  tJi^c  suae  pitcb  as  In^  mt  bus  leave  tbc  i-WiifT 
«orM  and  go  Lack  :o  a  Ca^al^  or  to  a  ca^li  Haken  ia  Egjyt 
in  iLe  tiTEih  L-ect'jry.*  He  afao^  !ifcc  these  two  aMMiili  ii.  bac 
wiih  c.StrTtr.-  iotmaix,  ncxids  faiatsclf  as  a  God,  oc  God^ 
vice^erei^l  or.  ^:^nh,  inTcOed  vkh  absolcte  pcner  llimiif^ 
Truth  inoamaud  in  him,  the  irpraaxtaDve  at  a  mjsttnoms, 
limJT^ns  and  s-jpreme  power,  kiKivn  as  the  People  ;  to  stNthDy 
represtni  this  fowtr,  it  is  es&entiaJ  lo  have  a  soaJ  oi  sieeL* 
Sntti  is  ibe  so-jI  of  SaJEi-Jcsi,  and  only  thaL  All  other  senli- 
merits  mertlj  &ene  to  harden  ii :  aij  the  metallic  agencies  that 
(XiTnpost;  it — sensua^irr.  vanity,  every  rice,  every  Ejr-ccics  of 
aml.itic'n.  all  the  frsntic  oi::i)-r=is  and  mclaocaoiy  vaporings  of 
his  you;h — aie  violently  commingled  and  fused  together  in  the 
rercl'utionary  TDO'.:]d.  so  that  his  so::l  may  take  the  form  and 
rigidity  of  trenchaci  EieeL  5t;p;i'Ofe  ibis  an  animaied  blade, 
feeling  ard  willing  in  con; ormiiy  with  its  temper  and  stractnre  ; 
il  wotiJd  dtlighi  in  bting  brandtsbed.  and  woiijd  need  to  strike  : 
su(b  is  the  i»eed  of  5a!i:l-Ji:st.  Taciinm,  impassble,  keeping 
people  il  a  distance,  as  imp-erions  as  if  the  entire  wiH  of  the 
people  arid  the  msiesty  of  transcendeEl  reason  resided  in  his 
person,  he  seems  lo  have  red'^ced  his  passions  to  the  desire  of 
dashing  ererjnhing  to  atotti?.  and  to  creatine  dismay.  It  may 
be  said  of  him  ihst.  i;te  the  conquering  Tanars,  he  mcasnrcs 
his  se;f-attrib-:i:ed  gTasde::r  ty  what  he  fells  :  r>o  other  has  so 
eaiensiveir  swept  away  fori-jnes,  liberties  and  lives  ;  do  other 
has  so  terrifically  heightened  ibe  e&ecl  of  his  deeds  by  bconk 
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speech  and  the  suddenness  of  the  stroke.    He  orders  the  arrest 
and  close  confinement  of  all  former  nobles,  men  and  women,  in 
the  four  departments,  in   twenty-four  hours ;   he  orders  the 
bourgeoisie  of  Strasbourg  to  pay  over  nine  millions  in  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  ten  thousand  persons  in  Strasbourg  must  give  up 
their  shoes  in  twenty-four  hours  ;    random    and   immediate 
discharges  of   musketry  on    the  ofGcers  of  the  Rhine  army 
— such    are   the   measures.'      So    much   the   worse   for    the 
.ent ;  there  is  no  time   to  discern  who  they  are ;    "  a 
man  hunting  for  a  pin  in  a  dust-heap  takes  the  whole 
" — And,   whatever    the    order,    even   when  it  cannot 
:cuted,  so  much  the    worse  for   him    to  whom    it   is 
for   the  captain  who,  directed  by  the   representative 
blish   this  or  that  battery  in   a  certain   time,   works 
t  with   all   his   forces,    "  with    as   many   men    as    the 
!  hold."'    The  battery  not  being  ready  at  the  hour 
aint-Just    sends    the    captain    to  the    guillotine. — 
ign  having  once  given  an  order  it  cannot  be  counter- 
o    take    back    his    words    would    be    weakening 
the  service  of  omnipotence,  pride  is  insatiable, 
ify  it,  no  barbaric  act  is  too  great. — The  same 
iible  in  Collot  d'Herbois,  who,  no  longer  on  the 
efore    the  town  the  melo-dramatic  tyrant  with 
stentation.      One  morning,  at  Lyons,  he  directs 
y  Tribunal  to  arrest,  examine  and  sentence  a 
Bct "  before  the  day  is  over,     "  Towards  six 
being  at  table  enjoying  an  orgy  with  prostitutes, 
cecutioners,  eating  and  drinking  to  choice  music, 
cs  of  the  Tribunal  enters  ;  after  the  usual  formal- 


u  foe  the  dcputmcnu  o[  Pu-de-CiiUU,  Nord.  U 
Sommc  a  rAiine.— Cf.  "  HiiloiK  de  I'Ahace,"  by  Sliabel,  and  "  RECueil  de  pitm 
aulhcDliquo  poui  Hmt  k  I'hiitoin  dc  la  RiTolulian  i  Struboui^."  3  vols.—Archivs 
Nitionala  AF.,  II„  13],  «dcn  UKKd  BnimuR  10,  year  II.,  and  lisl  of  the  odc  hundred 
and  ninety-LhKC  penou  taaed. 

1  Buchri  tx  Boui,  nxi..  33.  (Saint-Jutl'i  reply  10  Mayor  Monet.)— Dc  Sybd,  ii..  U7. 
(48.  Al  ihe  Gnimleme.  Sa[nt.JiuI  Hid  lo  Schneider:  ■' Why  uk  >o  nuch  cennoryr 
You  know  the  ciimet  of  the  uuloctaa  t     In  the  Iwemy.rour  houn  taken  for  one  inveuig^ 

3  "  Jounul  de  marche  du  •er(Eill  Frii:aue,"  p.  34.     (MamlSve  by  Minhal  Soutl.) 

4  Cf.  in  the  Bible,  the  itory  of  Ahuueiut  who.  out  of  retpect  for  hi>  own  majesty,  can- 
dM  rctncl  the  order  he  hai  imied  a^pinit  the  Jen,  but  he  tumt  the  diffiinilty  by  allowing 
then  to  defend  Ehenuclrei. 
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ities,  be  is  ltd  jp'  ;a  tbr  ReprcsenUtne,  aad  tnfonas  him  that 
the  young  ir.^r.  Vuj  t>ceaATtcSedudcuinined.ui<i  the  strictest 
raquiries  rn^^c:  <:oDC«RUBg  him ;  he  is  fonod  iireprosch- 
ahle  and  the  Court  deoded  to  act  him  free.  CoUoi,  wilkaut 
loflting  at  iht  j^dgt,  CMScs  ttis  voice  and  says  to  him  : 
ordered  you  ;a  ;.i:rtisii  thai  yonog  mu  and  I  want  him  oat  of 
the  way  beri::e  night.  If  the  inDoccDt  are  spared,  too  many  of 
the  guilty  *ui  escapt  Go.*  The  music  aod  gaiety  begin 
again,  and  in  ar.  hour  the  yotmg  mu  is  sboC" — KoA  so  with 
roost  of  the  c-:bcr  pachalics ;  if  any  bead  mcDtally  con- 
demned by  \!\^  pjcha  c»cape(  or  does  oM  fall  soon  enough,  the 
latter  is  inc  piani  at  the  dciafs  and  fonns  of  justice,  also 
apainst  the  judges  and  juries,  oftea  selected  by  htntseU. 
Javogues  wTiiii'y  z.n  insnltit^  letter  to  d>c  ocmmissioQ  of  Feurs 
which  has  dircd  acquit  two  former  nobles.  Laigoeloi, 
Lecarpentier.  Michand,  Monesticr,  Lebon,  break  up,  recom- 
pi-»i-,  or  ii-place  the  commissions  of  Fontenoy,  St.  >ta]o,  and 
ri-r]>ipnan.  and  ihe  tribunals  oi  Pan.  Nismes,  and  .Arras,  whose 
julil.^lu■nls  did  not  please  them,'  Lebon,  Eemaid  de  Saintes, 
llarticovie  and  Fouche  re-arrest  prisoners  on  the  same  charge, 
solemnly  acquiiied  by  their  own  tribunals.  Bo.  Prieur  de  la 
Mame,  and  Lebon.  send  i^idges  and  juries  to  prison  that  do 
nol  always  vote  death.'  Barras  and  Freroo  despatch,  from 
bripade  lo  brigade,  to  ihe  revolutionary  Tribunal  in  Paris,  the 
public  ]To?ecuior  and  president  of  the  revolurionary  Tribunal 
of  Marseilles,  for  being  indulgent  to  an ti- revolutionists, 
because,  on;  of  five  hundred  and  twenty-eigtii  prisoners,  they 
guilloiintd  only  one  hundred  and  sixty-iwo." — To  contradict 
the  infallible  Represeniaiive  !  That  of  itscli"  is  an  offence.  He 
owes  it  10  himself  to  punish  those  who  are  not  docile,  to 
re-arresl  absolved  delinquent,  and  to  maintain  cruelty  with 

\Mien  one  has  long  imbibed  a  strong  and  disagreeable  draught, 
not  only  does  the  palate  gel  accuslomed  to  the  draught,  but  it 

1  B?m-«   Sjiin-Prii,    -  Lj  lu-u.-r    Rr.pl uii,-.nti^K."'  rrii.— MintKn  BoodM,    "Lrt 
C"n.=ni;[.nnti,d'Au>ErFM.**  »ii,— .'/r..if.r,  Bramair.  ir.  toi  III.,  rep:*!  liy  Cjfev. 
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often  acquires  a  taste  for  it ;  it  soon  wants  to  have  it  stronger ; 
finally,  it  swallows  it  pure,  completely  raw,  with  no  admixture 
or  condiment  to  disguise  its  repulsiveness. — Such,  to  certain 
imaginations,  is  the  spectacle  of  human  gore ;  after  getting 
accustomed  to  it  they  take  delight  in  seeing  it.  Lequinio, 
Laignelot  and  Lebon  invite  the  executioner  to  dine  with  them  ;  * 
Monestier,  with  his  cut-throats,  is  going  himself  in  search  of 
prisoners  in  the  dungeons,  so  that  he  may  accompany  them  to 
the  Tribunal  and  overwhelm  theip  with  charges,  if  they  are 
disposed  to  defend  themselves ;  after  their  condemnation,  he 
assists  in  uniform  at  their  execution.'  Fouch^,  lorgnette  in 
hand,  looks  out  of  his  window  upon  a  butchery  of  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  Lyonnese.  Collot,  Laporte  and  Fouch^  feast 
together  in  a  large  company  on  shooting  days,  and,  at  each 
discharge,  stand  up  and  cheer  lustily,  waving  their  hats.'  At 
Toulon,  Fr^ron,  in  person,  orders  and  sees  executed,  the  first 
grand  massacre  on  the  Champ  de  Mars.* — On  the  Place 
d'Arras,  M.  de  Vielfort,  already  tied  and  stretched  out  on  the 
plank,  awaits  the  fall  of  the  knife.  Lebon  appears  on  the 
balcony  of  the  theatre,  makes  a  sign  to  the  executioner  to  stop, 
opens  the  newspaper,  and,  in  a  loud  voice,  reads  off  the  recent 
successes  of  the  French  armies  ;  then,  turning  to  the  con- 
demned man,  exclaims :  "  Go,  wretch,  and  take  the  news  of 
our  victories  to  your  brethren."  *  At  Feurs,  where  the  shoot- 
ings take  place  at  the  house  of  M.  du  Rosier,  in  the  great 
avenue  of  the  park,  his  daughter,  quite  a  young  woman, 
advances  in  tears  to  Javogues,  and  asks  for  the  release  of  her 
husband.  "  Oh,  yes,  my  dear,"  replies  Javogues,  "  you  shall 
have  him  home  to-morrow."  In  effect,  the  next  day,  her  hus- 
band is  shot,  and  buried  in  the  avenue.' — It  is  evident  that 
they  get  to  liking  the  business.  Like  their  September  prede- 
cessors, they  find  amusement  in  murdering :  people  around 

t  M&niteur^  xviiL,  413.  (Session  of  the  Convention,  letter  of  Lequinio  and  Laignelot, 
Rochefort,  Brumaire  17,  year  IL)  "  We  have  appointed  the  patriot  Anse  guilMentur  and 
we  have  invited  him,  in  dining  with  us,  to  come  and  assume  his  prescribed  powers,  and 
water  them  with  a  libation  in  honor  of  the  Republic. — Paris,  ii.,  7s. 

a  Marcelin  Boudet,  370.  (Testimony  of  Bardan^he  de  Bayonne.) 

3  Guillon,  **  Histoire  dela  villede  Lyons  pendant  la  Revolution,*'  ii.,  437,  411,  433. 

4  **  M6moire  du  Citoyen  Fr^ron,"  (in  the  Barriire  collection,)  p.  357.  (Testimony  of  a 
survivor.) 

5  Paris,  ii.,  33. 

6  Ddandine,  **  Tableaux  des  prisons  de  Lyons,"  p.  14. 
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fMm  allade  :.  t  -^  -t^  red  dMatie~  sad  ' 
mor."  As  i^^:^:n  b  Md  te  be  "paltiBf  \at  had  at  the 
iLUxstl  viacov.'  lad  *  he  haf  fM  fes  hod  tkniagk  Uk  cxt- 
hoLc" '  IVt  taiMKlwei  aror  Ac  syle  aad  huKir  at  the 
ocrapaOGQ.  ^  Tc  ■u«ib«,  «  lereB  n'Axdt,'  writes  Hngoe^ 
"fet  the  sac.-nl  ^niilaaM  he  doOEd!*  "The  AMwrrrffc 
StuIloQae.''*T^EK  LecBfta;'*hecfBaead&r  agpfBg."*  '"The 
tvluives  and  :V.ends  «<  eMJtui  aad  ctf  tcfracSocT  pcieso," 
vritn  Leboo,  -w.mofnBM.  Ae  ffidblBe.*  .  .  .  O^  before 
ytstetdxT.  iht-  RsuT  of  the  taxma  Co— i  de  £ 
ia  [h«  sock."  C4Tnet  loodlj  |ndc1m^ 
derived  ~  troca  seoag  pnesis  caeoAcd :  '  I  a 
UT  lifers  I  d>j  «  the  bets thif  Made htdfi^'*  Thn  ■ 
the  excmoe  p<-Tcnitr  af  hoBW  Htne;  that  of  a  Doanti^ 
wbo  vacch«s  th«  t emns  vt  tfar  niwli  mm  il.  to  k«  the  ^ect 
oi  stifferia^  or.  bvcca  saB,  that  at  the  negro  vho  holds  his 
$i%i^  with  LiiLgac<;r  xt  the  aspect  of  a  man  t>eieg  impaled.  And 
liib  deligbc  oi  ccc:emplilm^  <l«a:~a  duDes.  Carrier  finds  it  in 
the  sufferings  ot  ch'Jiircc  Nctwiiiitanding  the  remooscmiccs 
of  the  revoiacwcarT  Tribunal  ami  the  enrreades  of  President 
Pheiif-pes,'    he   sijas   on   the    rr.i    oi     Prima  ire,    jrear     IL, 
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a  positive  order  to  guillotine  without  trial  twenty-seven  per- 
sons, of  whom  seven  are  women,  and,  among  these,  four 
sisters,  Mesdemoiselles  de  la  Metayrie,  one  of  these  twcnty- 
eighl  years  old,  another  twenty-seven,  the  third  twenty-six,  and 
the  fourth  seventeen.  Two  days  before,  notwithstanding  the 
remonstrances  of  the  same  tribunal  and  the  entreaties  of  the 
same  president,  he  signed  a  positive  order  to  guillotine  twenty- 
six  artisans  and  farm-hands,  among  them  two  boys  of  fourteen, 
and  two  of  thirteen  years  of  age.  He  was  driven  "  in  a  cab  " 
to  the  place  of  execution  and  he  followed  it  up  in  detail.  He 
could  hear  one  of  the  children  of  thirteen,  already  bound  to 
the  board,  but  too  small  and  having  only  the  top  of  the  head 
under  the  knife,  ask  the  executioner,  "  Will  it  hurt  me  much  ?" 
What  the  triangular  blade  fell  upon  may  be  imagined  !  Carrier 
saw  this  with  his  own  eyes,  and  whilst  the  executioner,  horrified 
at  himself,  died  a  few  days  after  in  consequence  of  what  he 
had  done.  Carrier  put  another  in  his  place,  began  again  and 
continued  operations. 


nportR,  i>  dep«iied  with  the  CommittR  of  Lc^lnlio 
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I. 

To  provide  these  local  sovereigns  with  the  subordinate 
lieutenants  and  agents  which  they  require,  we  have  the  local 
Jacobin  population,  and  we  know   how  this  is  recruited — ' 
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outcasts,  the  infatuated  and  perverted  of  every  class  and 
degree,  especially  the  lowest,  envious  and  rancorous  depend- 
ents, small  shopkeepers  in  debt,  strolling  and  dissipated  work- 
men, coffee-house  and  bar-room  idlers,  vagrants,  tramps, 
abject  prostitutes — in  short,  every  species  of  **  anti-social 
vermin,"  male  and  female,*  including  a  few  honest  crack-brains 
into  which  the  fashionable  theory  had  freely  found  its  way ; 
the  rest,  and  by  far  the  largest  number,  are  veritable  beasts  of 
prey,  speculating  on  the  established  order  of  things  and  adopt- 
ing the  revolutionary  faith  only  because  it  provides  food  for 
their  appetites. — In  Paris,  they  number  five  or  six  thousand, 
and,  after  Thermidor,  there  is  about  the  same  number,  the 
same  appetites  rallying  them  around  the  same  dogm^'  levellers 
and  terrorists,  "  some  because  they  are  poor,  others  because 
they  have  ceased  working  at  their  trade,"  infuriate  '*  against 
the  porte-cochere  scoundrels,  the  rich  holders  of  objects  of 
prime  necessity,"  many  "  having  taken  a  hand  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  ready  to  do  it  again  provided  the  rich  rascals, 
monopolists  and  merchants  can  all  be  killed,"  all  "frequenters 
of  popular  clubs  who  think  themselves  philosophers,  although 
most  of  them  are  unable  to  read,"  at  the  head  of  them  the 
remnant  of  the  most  notorious  political  bandits,  the  famous 
post-master,  Drouet,  who,  in  the  tribune  at  the  Convention, 
declared  himself  a  "  brigand," '  Javogues,  the  robber  of  Mont- 


X  Should  the  foregoing  testimony  be  deemed  insufficient,  the  foHowing,  by  those 
foreigners  who  had  good  opportunities  for  judging,  may  be  added  :  (Gouvemeur  Morris, 
letter  of  December  3,  1794.)  **  The  French  are  plunged  into  an  abyss  of  poverty  and 
slavery,  a  slavery  all  the  more  degrading  because  the  men  who  have  plunged  them 
into  it  merit  the  utmost  contempt." — Meissner,  **  Voyage  i  Paris,'*  (at  the  end  of  1795,) 
p.  160.  **  The  (revolutionary)  army  and  the  revolutionary  committees  were  really  associa- 
tions organised  by  crime /or  committing  every  s^ciet  0/  injustice^  murder  ^  rajtine^  and 
brigandage  with  impunity.  The  government  had  deprived  all  men  of  any  talent  or 
int^rity  of  their  traces  and  given  these  to  its  creatures,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  dregs  0/ 
humanity." — Baron  Brinckmann,  Charg6  d* Affaires  from  Sweden.  (Letter  of  July  ix,  1799.) 
**  I  do  not  believe  that  the  different  classes  of  society  in  France  are  more  corrupt  than  else- 
where ;  but  I  trust  that  no  people  may  ever  be  ruled  by  as  imbecile  and  cruel  scoundrels  as 

those  that  have  ruled  France  since  the  advent  of  its  new  state  of  freedom The  dregs  0/ 

the  people^  stimulated  from  above  by  sudden  and  violent  excitement,  have  everywhere 
brought  to  the  surface  the  scum  0/  immorality. *^ 

a  Fleury,  **  Baboeuf,"  139,  150. — Granier  de  Cassagnac,  "  Histoire  du  Directoire,"  ii., 
24-170.— (Trial  of  Babaeuft/iMJiMr.)  The  above  quotations  are  from  documents  seized  in 
Baboeufs  house,  also  from  affidavits  made  by  witnesses,  and  especially  by  Captain  Grizel. 

3  Moniteur^  session  of  September  5,  1793.  ,  **  Since  our  virtue,  our  moderation,  our  phil- 
otophic  ideas,  are  of  no  use  to  us,  let  us  be  brigands  for  the  good  of  the  people ;  let  us  be 
brigands !  ** 
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brison  aad  the  "Nero  of  Am,"'  the  sot  Casset,  formerly  a 
silk-hand  and  afterwards  the  pacha  of  Thionville,  Bcrtrand, 
the  friend  of  Charlier,  the  ex-mayor  and  executioner  of  Lyons, 
Darth^,  ex-secrelary  of  Lebon  and  the  executioner  at  Arras, 
Rossignol  and  nine  other  SepUmbriseurs  of  the  Abbaye  and 
the  Carmelites,  and,  finally,  the  great  apostle  of  despotic  com- 
munism, Bahceuf,  who,  sentenced  to  twenty  years  in  irons  for 
the  falsification  of  pubiic  en-*--— •%  and  as  needy  as  he  is 
vicious,  rambles  about  Paris  lis  disappointed  ambitions 

and  empty  pockets  along  with  .  'aggering  crew  who,  if  not 
striving  to  reach  ihe  throne  by  a  '  '  massacre,'  tramp  through 
the  streets  slipshod,  for  lack  of  nn  ey  "to  redeem  a  pair  of 
boots  at  the  shoemakers,"  or  to  sell  some  snuff-box  their  last 
resource,  for  a  morning  dram.' — In  tbis  class  we  see  the 
governing  rnbble  fully  and  distinctly.  Separated  from  its 
forced  adherents  and  the  official  automatons  who  serve  it  as 
they  would  any  other  power,  it  stands  out  pure  and  unalloyed 
by  any  neutral  afflux ;  we  recognise  here  the  permanent 
residue,  the  deep,  settled  slime  of  the  social  sewer.  It  is  to  this 
sink  of  vice  and  ignorance  that  the  revolutionary  government 
betakes  itself  for  Its  staff -officers  and  its  administrative  bodies. 
Nowhere  else  could  they  be  found-  For  the  daily  task 
imposed  upon  them,  and  which  must  be  done  by  them,  is 
robbery  and  murder  ;  excepting  the  pure  fanatics,  who  arc  few 
in  number,  only  brutes  and  blackguards  have  the  aptitudes  and 
tastes  for  such  business.  In  Paris,  as  in  the  provinces,  it  is 
from  the  clubs  or  popular  associations  in  which  they  congre- 
gate, that  they  are  sought  for. — Each  section  of  Paris  contains 
one  of  these  clubs,  in  all  forty-eight,  rallied  around  the 
central  club  in  the  Rue  St.  Honorfe,  forty-eight  district 
alliances  of  professional  rioters  and  brawlers,  the  rebels 
and  blackguards  of  the  social  army,  all  the  men  and 
women   incapable   of  devoting  themselves  to   a  regular  life 


.  ii..  9Q.  (DepMilinn  of  Gii^l.)  Rauignal  uyi,  "Thu  uuB 
1,'^  *'  Muurd  could  not  obuin  a  pair  of  boots  belonging  Co  hu 
u  he  had  no  mDney." 
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aDd  useful  labor,*  especially  those  who,  on  the  31st  of  May 
and  2d  of  June,  had  aided  the  Commune  and  the  *^  Moun- 
tain" in  violating  the  Convention.  They  recognise  each 
other  by  this  sign  that,  "  each  would  be  hung  in  case  of  a 
counter-revolution,"  *  laying  it  down  "  as  an  incontestable  fact 
that,  should  a  single  aristocrat  be  spared,  all  of  them  would 
mount  the  scaflfold." '  They  are  naturally  wary  and  they  cling 
together  :  in  their  clique  "  every  thing  is  done  on  the  basis  of 
good  fellowship  ;  "  *  no  one  is  admitted  except  on  the  condition 
of  having  proved  his  qualifications  *'on  the  loth  of  August  and 

31st  of  May."*  And,  as  they  have  made  their  way  into  the 
Commune  and  into  the  revolutionary  committees  behind  vic- 
torious leaders,  they  are  able,  through  the  certificates  of  civism 
which  these  arbitrarily  grant  or  refuse,  to  exclude,  not  only 
from  political  life  but,  again,  from  civil  life,  whoever  is  not  of 
their  coterie.  "  See,"  writes  one  of  Danton's  correspondents,' 
"  the  sort  of  persons  who  easily  obtain  these  certificates, — the 
Ronsins,  the  Jourdans,  the  Maillards,  the  Vincents,  all  bank- 
rupts, keepers  of  gambling-hells  and  cut-throats.  Ask  these 
individuals  whether  they  have  paid  the  patriotic  contribution, 
whether  they  regularly  pay  the  usual  taxes,  whether  they  give 
to  the  poor  of  their  sections,  to  the  volunteer  soldiers,  etc.  ; 
whether  they  mount  guard  or  see  it  regularly  done,  whether 
they  have  made  a  loyal  declaration  for  the  forced  loan.  You 
will  find  that  they  have  not.  .  .  .  The  Commune  issues 
certificates  of  civism  to  its  satellites  and  refuses  them  to  the 
best  citizens."  The  monopoly  is  obvious  ;  they  make  no 
attempt  to  conceal  it ;  six  weeks  later,^  it  becomes  official : 

t  Archives  Nationales,  Cf.  3116'.  (Report  of  Robin«  Nivose  9.)  **  The  women  always  had 
a  deliberative  voice  in  the  popular  assemblies  of  the  Pantheon  section,**  and  in  all  the  other 
clubs  they  attended  the  meetings. 

9  Monittmr^  idx.,  103.  (Meeting  of  the  Jacobin  club,  Dec.  a8,  1793.)  Dubois-Crance 
puts  the  following  questioii  to  each  member  who  passes  the  weeding-out  vote :  **  What 
have  you  done  that  would  get  you  hung  in  case  of  a  counter  revolution  ?  ** 

3  Ihid.^  zvii.,  410.  (Speech  by  Montaut,  Jacobin  club,  Brumaire  31,  year  11.) 

4  Dauban,  "  Paris  in  1794,**  14s.    (Police  report  of  Ventose  13,  year  II.) 

5  Morellet,  "  Mimoires,'*  ii. 

6  Dauban,  ad,  35.  (Note  drawn  up  in  January,  1794,  probably  by  the  physician 
Quevremont  de  Lamotte.>— /iiiV/.,  89. — Cf.  Morellet,  ii.,  434-470.  (Details  on  the  issue  of 
certificates  of  civism,  in  September,  1793.) 

7  Archives  Nationales,  F.7,  3x167.  (Report  by  Latour-Lamontagne,  Ventose  x,  year 
II.)  '*  It  is  giving  these  associations  too  much  influence  ;  it  is  destroying  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  general  assemblies  (of  the  section.)  We  find  accordingly,  that  these  are  being 
deserted  and  that  the  cabalists  and  intriguers  succeed  in  making  popular  clubs  the  centres 
of  public  business  in  order  to  control  affairs  more  easily.** 
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"several revolutionary  committees  decide  not  to  grant  certifi- 
cates of  civisni  to  citizens  who  are  not  members  of  a  po[iu]ar 
club," — And  strict  exclusion  goes  on  increasing  from  month  to 
month.  Old  certificates  are  cancelled  and  new  ones  imposed, 
which  new  certificates  have  new  formalities  added  to  tliera,  a 
larger  number  of  endorsers  being  required  and  certain  kinds  of 
guarantees  being  rejected  ;  there  is  greater  strictness  in  relation 
to  the  requisite  securities  and  qualifications  ;  the  candidate  is 
put  oft  until  fuller  information  can  be  obtained  about  him  ;  he 
'  is  rejected  at  the  slightest  suspicion  ; '  he  is  only  too  fortunate 
if  he  is  toleraied  in  the  Republic  as  a  passive  subject,  if  he  is 
content  to  be  taxed  and  taxed  when  they  please,  and  if  he  is 
not  sent  to  join  the  "suspects  "  in  prison  ;  whoever  does  not 
belong  to  the  band  does  not  belong  to  the  community. 

Amongst  themselves  and  in  their  popular  club  it  is  worse,  for 
"  the  eagerness  to  get  any  office  leads  to  every  one  denouncing 
each  other;"'  consequently,  at  the  Jacobin  club  in  the  rue 
St.  Honors,  and  in  the  branch  clubs  of  the  quarter,  there  is 
constant  weeding-out,  and  always  in  the  same  sense,  until  the 
faction  is  purged  of  ail  honest  or  passable  alloy  and  only  a 
minority  remains,  which  has  its  own  way  at  every  balloting. 
One  of  them  announces  that,  in  his  club,  eighty  doubtful 
members  have  already  been  got  rid  of ;  another  that,  in  his 
chib,  one  hundred  are  going  to  be  excluded.' — On  Ventose 
23,  in  the  "Bon-Conseil"  club,  most  of  the  members  examined 
are  rejected  :  "  they  are  so  strict  that  a  man  who  cannot  show 
that  he  acted  energetically  in  critical  limes,  cannot  form  part 
of  the  assembly  ;  he  is  set  aside  for  a  mere  trifle."  On  Ventose 
13,  in  the  same  club,  "out  of  twenty-six  examined,  seven  only 
are  admitted  ;  one  citizen,  a  tobacco  dealer,  aged  sixty-eight, 
who  has  always  performed  his  duly,  is  rejected  for  having  called 


I    Daub: 

Oul  of  iwenly-fivt  whn  pustd  cenwrship— nineteen  al  leist  were  rti«led.  .  .  . 

Mmt   o[ 

them   »re  dlher    •hoe-miiliffre,    cooks,    carpenwn,    lailon    or    filing-house 

^""^W.. 

.41.  (Report  by  Charmonl,  Venlose  ii.>— «irf .  140.  "  There  »  only  one  way. 
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<  be  1  vacancy.    Before  uljiries  were  aiiached  to  thcie  places  nobody  wanted 
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ce  that,  there  are  disputes  is  10  who  shall  be  appointed." 

3  md.. 

JOJ.  (Report  of  r.erminal  7.) 
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the  president  Monsieur^  and  for  having  spoken  in  the  tribune 
bareheaded  ;  two  members,  after  this,  insisted  on  his  being  a 
Moderate,  which  is  enough  to  keep  him  out.**  Those  who 
remain,  consist  of  the  most  restless  and  most  loquacious,  the 
most  eager  for  office,  the  self-mutilated  club  being  thus  reduced 
to  a  knot  of  charlatans  and  rogues. 

To  these  spontaneous  eliminations  through  which  the  club 
deteriorates,  add  the  constant  pressure  through  which  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  frightens  and  degrades  it.  The 
lower  the  revolutionary  government  sinks,  and  the  more  it 
concentrates  its  power,  the  more  servile  and  sanguinary  do  its 
agents  and  employees  become.  It  strikes  right  and  left  as  a 
warning  ;  it  imprisons  or  decapitates  the  turbulent  among  its 
own  clients,  the  secondary  demagogues  who  are  impatient  at 
not  being  principal  demagogues,  the  bold  who  think  of  striking 
a  fresh  blow  in  the  streets,  Jacques  Roux,  Vincent,  Moraoro, 
Hubert,  leaders  of  the  Cordeliers  club  and  of  the  Commune  ; 
after  these,  the  indulgent  who  are  disposed  to  exercise  some 
discernment  or  moderation  in  terrorism,  Camille  Desmoulins, 
Danton  and  their  adherents  ;  and  lastly,  many  others  who  are 
more  or  less  doubtful,  compromised  or  compromising,  wearied 
or  eccentric,  from  Maillard  to  Chaumette,  from  Antonelle  to 
Chabot,  from  Westermann  to  Clootz.  Each  of  the  proscribed 
has  a  gang  of  followers,  and  suddenly  the  whole  gang  are 
obliged  to  be  turncoats  ;  those  who  are  able  to  lead,  flag, 
while  those  who  can  feel  pity,  become  hardened.  Henceforth, 
amongst  the  subaltern  Jacobins,  the  roots  of  independence, 
humanity,  and  loyalty,  hard  to  extirpate  even  in  an  ignoble  and 
cruel  nature,  are  eradicated  even  to  the  last  fibre,  the  revolu- 
tionary staff,  already  so  debased,  becoming  more  and  more 
degraded,  until  it  is  worthy  of  the  office  assigned  to  it.  The 
confidants  of  Hubert,  those  who  listen  to  Chaumette,  the  com- 
rades of  Westermann,  the  officers  of  Ronsin,  the  faithful 
readers  of  Camille,  the  admirers  and  devotees  of  Danton,  all 
are  bound  to  publicly  repudiate  their  incarcerated  friend  or 
leader  and  approve  of  the  decree  which  sends  him  to  the 
scaffold,  to  applaud  his  calumniators,  to  overwhelm  him  on 
trial :  this  or  that  judge  or  juryman,  who  is  one  of  Danton's 
partisans,  is  obliged  to  stifle  a  defence  of  him,  and,  knowing 
him  to  be  innocent,  pronounce  him  guilty  ;  one  who  had  often 
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dined  with  De^moulins  is  not  only  to  guillotine  him,  but,  in 
addition  to  this  to  guillotine  his  young  widow.  Moreover,  in 
the  revolutionary  committees,  at  the  CoiDmiine.  in  the  offices 
of  the  Commiitee  of  General  Safely,  in  the  bureau  of  the 
Central  Police,  at  the  headquarters  of  the  armed  force,  at  the 
revolutionary  Tribunal,  the  service  to  which  they  are  restricted 
becomes  dally  more  onerous  and  more  repulsive.  To  denounce 
neighbors,  to  arrest  colleagues,  to  go  and  seize  innocent  per- 
sons, known  to  be  such,  in  their  beds,  to  select  in  the  prisons 
the  thirty  or  forty  unfortunales  who  form  the  daily  food  of  the 
guillotine,  to  '"  amalgamate  "  them  haphazard,  to  try  them  and 
condemn  theiti  in  a  lot,  to  escort  octogenarian  women  and  girls 
of  sixteen  to  the  scaflold,  even  under  the  knife-blade,  to  see 
heads  dropping  and  bodies  swinging,  to  contrive  means  for  get- 
ting rid  of  a  multitude  of  corpses,  and  fer  removing  the  too- 
visible  stains  of  blood— of  what  species  do  the  beings  consist, 
who  can  accept  such  a  task,  and  perform  it  day  after  day,  with 
the  prospect  of  doing  it  indefinitely  ?  Fouquier-Tinville  him- 
self succumbs.  One  evening,  on  his  way  to  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  "he  feels  unwell"  on  the  Pont-Neuf  and 
exclaims  :  "  I  think  I  see  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  following  us, 
especially  those  of  the  patriots  I  have  had  guillotined  !  "  '  And 
at  another  time  r  "  I  would  rather  plough  the  ground  than  be 
public  prosecutor.  If  I  could,  I  would  resign." — The  govern- 
ment, as  the  system  becomes  aggravated,  is  forced  to  descend 
lower  siill  that  it  may  find  suitable  instruments  ;  it  finds  them 
now  only  in  the  lowest  depths  ;  in  Germinal,  to  renew  the  Com- 
mune, in  Flordal,  to  renew  the  ministries,  in  Prairial,  to  re-com- 
pose the  revolutionary  Tribunal,  month  after  month,  purging 
and  re-constituting  the  committees  of  each  quarter'  of  the  city. 
In  vain  does  Robespierre,  writing  and  re-writing  his  secret  lists, 
try  to  find  men  able  to  maintain  the  system  ;  he  always  falls 
back  on  the  same  names,  those  of  unknown  persons,  illiterate, 
about  a  hundred  knaves  or  fools  with  four  or  five  second-class 
despots  or  fanatics  among  them,  as  malevolent  and   as  narrow 


1,   AF.,   II..  if,.   (Act   of  ihc   Cnmifiiiret  of  Publii;  Safety,  Prairial 
L-td.    Thrir  duiiti  -ill  bf  pcrfomtd  by  lUUtni  Martin,  Hijin 
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as  himself. — The  purifying  crucible  has  been  long  and  too 
often  used  ;  it  has  been  overheated  ;  what  was  sound,  or  nearly 
so,  in  the  elements  of  the  primitive  fluid  has  been  forcibly 
evaporated  ;  the  rest  has  fermented  and  become  acid  ;  nothing 
remains  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  but  the  lees  of  stupidity  and 
wickedness,  their  concentrated  and  corrosive  dregs. 


11. 


Such  are  the  subordinate  sovereigns*  who,  for  fourteen  months 
in  Paris,  dispose  of  fortunes,  liberties  and  lives  as  they  please. — 
And  first,  in  the  section  assemblies,  which  still  maintain  a  sem- 
blance of  popular  sovereignty,  they  rule  despotically  and  uncon- 
tested.— **  A  dozen  or  fifteen  men  wearing  a  red  cap,*  well- 
informed  or  not,  claim  the  exclusive  right  of  speaking  and  act- 
ing, and  if  any  other  citizen  with  honest  motives  happens  to 
propose  measures  which  he  thinks  proper,  and  which  really  are 
so,  no  attention  is  paid  to  these  measures,  or,  if  it  is,  it  is  only 
to  show  the  members  composing  the  assemblage  of  how  little 
account  they  are.  These  measures  are  accordingly  rejected, 
solely  because  they  are  not  presented  by  one  of  the  men  in  a 
red  cap,  or  by  somebody  like  themselves,  initiated  in  the  mys- 
teries of  the  section."  **  Sometimes,"  says  one  of  the  leaders,* 
**  we  find  only  ten  of  the  club  at  the  general  assembly  of  the 
section  ;  but  there  are  enough  of  us  to  intimidate  the  rest. 
Should  any  citizen  of  the  section  make  a  proposition  we  do 
not  like,  we  rise  and  shout  that  he  is  an  intriguer,  or  a  signer 
(of  former  constitutional  petitions).  In  this  way  we  impose 
silence  on  those  who  are  not  in  unison  with  the  club." — The 
operation  is  all  the  easier  inasmuch  as  since  September,  1793, 
the  majority,  composed  of  beasts  of  burden,  mind  the  lash. 
"When  something  has  to  be  effected  that  depends  on  intrigue 


I  Duverger,  decree  of  Frimaire  14,  year  II.  "  The  application  of  revolutionary  laws  and 
measures  of  general  security  and  public  safety  is  confided  to  the  municipalities  and  revolu- 
tionary committees."  See,  in  chapter  ii.,  the  extent  of  the  domain  thus  defined.  It 
embraces  nearly  everything.  It  suffices  to  run  through  the  registers  of  a  few  of  the  revo- 
lutionary committees,  to  verify  this  enormous  power  and  see  how  they  interfere  in  every 
detail  of  individual  life. 
9  Archives  Nationales,  F.7,  3X16T.  (Report,  Nivose  t,  year  II.,  by  Leharival.) 
3  Dauban,  ibid.^  yyj.  (Report  of  March  29,  1794.)  It  here  relates  to  the  *'  Piques  **  Sec- 
tion, Place  Vendome. 
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or  on  private  interest,'  the  motion  is  always  put  by  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Revolutionary  Committee  of  the  section,  or  by 
one  of  those  fanatical  patriots  who  join  in  with  the  Com- 
mittee, and  commonly  act  as  its  spies.  Immediately  the 
ignorant  men,  to  whom  Danton  has  allowed  forty  sous  for 
each  meeting,  and  who,  iime  that  lime,  fiock  to  tiu 
assembly  in  crinoils,  where  they  nerer  eame  before,  welcome  the 
proposition  with  loud  applause,  calling  for  a  vote,  and  the  act  is 
passed  unanimously,  notwithstanding  the  contrary  opinions  of 
all  well-informed  and  honest  citi''pn':.  Should  any  one  dare 
make  an  objecijoii,  he  would  run  isle  of  imprisonment  as  a 

'suspect,"  after  being  treated  as  an  ristocrat  or  federalist,  or 
at  least,  refused  a  certificate  of  civism,  if  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  need  one,  did  his  subsistence  depend  on  ihis,  either  as  em- 
ployee or  pensioner."-— In  the  Maison-Commune  section,  most 
of  the  auditory  are  masons,  "excellent  patriots,"  says  one  of 
the  clubbisls  of  the  quarter : '  "  they  always  vote  on  our  side  ; 
we  make  them  do  what  we  want,"  Numbers  of  day-laborers, 
cab-drivers,  cartmen  and  workmen  of  every  class,  thus  earn 
llieir  forty  sous,  and  have  no  idea  of  other  demands  being 
made  on  them.  On  entering  the  hall,  when  the  meeting  opens, 
llicy  write  down  their  names,  after  which  they  go  out  "to  take 
a  drink,"  without  thinking  themselves  obliged  to  listen  to  the 
rigmarole  of  the  orators  ;  towards  the  end,  they  come  back, 
make  all  the  noise  that  is  required  of  them  with  their  lungs, 
feet  and  hands,  and  then  go  and  "  take  back  their  card  and  get 
iheir  money."  ' — With  paid  applauders  of  this  stamp,  they  soon 
get  the  better  of  any  opponents,  or,   rather,  all  opposition  is 
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suppressed  beforehand.  "  The  best  citizens  keep  silent "  in 
the  section  assemblies,  or  "  stay  away  ; "  these  are  simply 
"  gambling-shops  **  where  "  the  most  absurd,  the  most  unjust, 
the  most  impolitic  of  resolutions  are  passed  at  every  moment.' 
Moreover,  citizens  are  ruined  there  by  the  unlimited  sectional 
expenditure,  which  exceeds  the  usual  taxation  and  the  com- 
munal expenses,  already  very  heavy.  At  one  time,  some 
carpenter  or  locksmith,  member  of  the  Revolutionary  Com- 
mittee, wants  to  construct,  enlarge  or  decorate  a  hall,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  agree  with  him.  Again,  a  poor  speech  is  made, 
full  of  exaggeration  and  political  extravagance,  of  which  three, 
four,  five  and  six  thousand  impressions  are  ordered  to  be 
printed.  Then,  to  cap  the  climax,  following  the  example  of 
the  Commune,  no  accounts  are  rendered^  or,  if  this  is  done  for 
form's  sake,  no  fault  must  be  found  with  them,  under  penalty 
of  suspicion,  etc." — Proprietors  and  distributors  of  civism,  the 
twelve  leaders  have  only  to  agree  amongst  themselves  to  share 
the  profits,  each  according  to  his  appetite  ;  henceforth,  cupid- 
ity and  vanity  are  free  to  sacrifice  the  common  weal,  under 
cover  of  the  common  interest.  The  provender  is  enormous 
and  the  summons  to  it  comes  from  above.  "  I  am  very  glad," 
says  Henriot,  in  one  of  his  orders  of  the  day,*  "  to  announce  to 
my  brethren  in  arms  that  all  the  offices  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
government.  The  actual  government,  which  is  revolutionary, 
whose  intentions  are  pure,  and  which  merely  desires  the  happi- 
ness of  all, ....  goes  to  garrets  for  virtuous  men, ....  poor  and 
genuine  sans-culottes^**  and  it  has  the  wherewithal  to  satisfy 
them — thirty-five  thousand  places  of  public  employment  in  the 
capital  alone  : '  it  is  a  rich  mine  ;  already,  before  the  month  of 
May,  1793,  "the  Jacobin  club  boasted  of  having  placed  nine 
thousand  agents  in  the  administration,"  ^  and  since  the  2d  of 


t  Dauban,  ihid,^  319.  (Note  by  Quevremont.) — Moniteur^  xviii.,  568,  (Meeting  of  the 
Commune,  Frimaire  11,  year  II.)  "  The  Beaurepaire  section  advertises  that  wbhing  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  cupidity  of  the  wine-dealers  of  the  arrondissement,  it  has  put  seals  on  all 
their  cellars.'* 

9  Dauban,  ibid.^  345.    (Order  of  the  day  by  Henriot,  Flordal  9.) 

3  Mallet-Dupan,  ii.,  56.    (March,  1794.) 

4  Buchez  et  Roux,  xxvii.,  10.  (Speech  by  Barbaroux,  May  14,  1793.)-— Report  on  the 
papers  found  in  Robespierre's  apartment,  by  Courtois,  985.  (Letter  by  Collot  d'Herbois 
Frimaire  3,  year  II.,  demanding  that  Paris  Jacobins  be  sent  to  him  at  Lyons.)  "  If  I  could 
have  asked  for  our  old  ones  I  should  have  done. . .  .but  they  are  necessary  at  Paris,  almost 
all  ot  them  having  been  made  mayors." 
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June,  "  TJrtuous  men,  poor,  genuine  sans-mlotlfs," 
crowds  from  "their  g.trn-ls."  dens  and  hired  rooms,  each  to 
grab  his  share. — Setting  aside  the  old  offices  in  the  War,  Navy 
and  Pubhc-Works  deparlments,  in  the  Treasury  and  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  they  besiege,  and  where  they  install 
themselves  by  hundreds  and  rule,  where  Ihey  constantly 
denounce  all  the  able  employees  who  slay  there,  and  make 
vacancies  in  ordtt  to  fill  them,'  there  are  twenty  new  adminis- 
trative departmenis  which  ihey  V  themselves  :  commis- 
sioners of  the  first  confiscation  lional  properly,  com- 
missioners of  national  property  a..^.<  ;  from  emigrants  and 
the  convicted,  .ommissioners  of  consi.ripled  carriage-horses, 
commissioners  c^n  clothing,  commissioners  on  the  collecting 
and  manufacturing  of  sallpetre,  commissioners  on  monop- 
olies, civil-commissioners  in  each  of  Ihe  forty-eight  sections, 
commissioners  on  jirojiagandism  in  ihe  deparlmcnts,  cotnmis- 
sioners  on  subsistences,  and  many  others :  fifteen  hundred 
places  are  counted  in  the  single  department  of  subsistence  in 
Paris,'  and  all  are  salaried.  Here,  already,  are  a  number  of 
desirable  offices. — Some  are  for  the  lowest  rabble,  two  hun- 
dred, at  twenty  sous  a  day,  paid  to  "  stump-speakers,"  employed 
to  direct  opinion  in  the  Palais-Royal,  also  among  the  Tuileries 
groups,  as  well  as  in  the  tribunes  of  the  Convention  and  of 
the  Hotel-de-Ville ; '  two  hundred  more  at  four  hundred  francs 
per  annum,  to  waiters  in  coffee-houses,  gambling -saloons  and 

1  MciMn«,"Voyap!ilPari»."<iilllitmc!of  IW,!  160,    '■Prnomiil.oaii  neLthtrrad 

ARalm  ^iningirtt,  vol.  314.  ([lenuncialbnt  o(  Pio  id  ihe  club,  against  his  nlkafue.) 
Dauban,  ««.,  jj.     (N.ilt  by  yufvremonl,  J™..  179,,)  '■  The  honml  man  who  kncm-s  how 

feeling!  Iried.— OBicei  are  mwtly  filled  hy  creatures  o)  the  Commune  *ho  itry  oflen 
ti.ive  neither  talent  nnr  inlegrity.     Again,  ihe  denunciations,  al"ay»   welcomed,  however 

9  .V-miruy.  Jiii>.,  J97.  (Speech  eCDuboii-Cranci  in  ihe  Convention  Flor^  i«,  ycu  III.) 
—Archives  Nalinnald,  [''.7,31161.  (Repon  by  Rolin.  Nivose  ;.  year  II.)  "Theume  com- 
plainto  are  heard  aEaind  the  civil  ConrniluioDersaftheKtiion.  mi»to(  whom  are  uninlelli- 

i  Anhivea  dr-  AHairet  £lrang«Te«.  vol.  1411.  (Au^sl,  1793.)  "  Plan  adopted  "  (or  Ihe 
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hotels,  for  watching  foreigners  and  customers ;  hundreds  of 
places  at  two,  three,  and  five  francs  a  day  with  meals,  for  the 
guardians  of  seals,  and  for  garrisoning  the  domiciles  of  "  sus- 
pects ** ;  thousands,  with  premiums,  pay,  and  full  license,  for 
brigands  who,  under  Ronsin,  compose  the  revolutionary  army, 
and  for  the  gunners,  paid  guard  and  gendarmes  of  Henriot. — 
The  principal  posts,  however,  are  those  which  subject  lives  and 
liberties  to  the  discretion  of  those  who  occupy  them  :  for, 
through  this  more  than  regal  power,  they  possess  all  other 
power,  and  such  is  that  of  the  men  composing  the  forty-eight 
revolutionary  committees,  the  bureaux  of  the  Committee  of 
General  Security  and  of  the  Commune,  and  the  staff-officers 
of  the  armed  force.  They  are  the  prime-movers  and  active 
mainsprings  of  the  system  of  Terror,  all  picked  Jacobins  and 
tested  by  repeated  selection,  all  designated  or  approved  by  the 
Central  Club,  which  claims  for  itself  the  monopoly  of  patriot- 
ism, and  which,  erected  into  a  supreme  council  of  the  sect, 
issues  no  patent  of  orthodoxy  except  to  its  own  instruments.* 
They  immediately  assume  the  tone  and  arrogance  of  dicta- 
torship. "  Pride  has  reached  the  highest  point :  *"  "  One  who, 
yesterday,  had  nothing  to  do,  and  was  amiable  and  honest,  has 
become  haughty  and  insolent  because,  deceived  by  appear- 
ances, his  fellow-citizens  have  elected  him  commissioner,  or 
given  him  some  employment  or  other."  Henceforth,  he 
demeans  himself  like  an  aga  amongst  infidels,  and,  in  com- 
mand, carries  things  with  a  high  hand. — On  the  20th  of  Vend^- 
miaire,  year  II.,  *'  in  the  middle  of  the  night,"  the  committee  of 
the  Piques  section  summons  M.  B^langer,  the  architect.     He 

z  Archives  Nationales,  F.7,  4436.  (Letter  of  Bouchotte,  Minuter  of  War,  Prairial  5,  year 
II.)  **  The  appointment  of  Ronsin,  as  well  as  of  all  his  staff,  again  excited  public  opinion. 
The  Committee,  to  assure  itself,  sent  the  list  to  the  Jacobin  club,  where  they  were 
accepted.*^ — Ihid,^  AF.,11.,  58.  **  Paris,  Brumaire  11,  year  II.,  club  of  the  Friends 
of  Liberty  and  Equality,  in  session  at  the  former  Jacobin  club,  rue  St.  Honor6.  List 
of  the  citizens  who  are  to  set  out  for  Lyons  and  act  as  national  commissioners.  (Here 
follow  their  names.)  AU  the  citizens  designated  have  undergone  the  inspection  of  the  said 
club,  at  its  meeting  this  day.^*  (Here  follow  the  signatures  of  the  President  and  three  sec- 
retaries.)— **  Journal  des  IMbats  et  Correspondence  de  la  Soci^t^  des  Jacobins,  No.  545,  5th 
day  of  the  3d  month  of  the  year  II.— In  relation  to  the  formation  of  a  new  Central  club : 
"  Terrasson  is  of  opinion  that  thu  club  may  become  liheriicidey  and  demands  a  committee 
to  examine  into  it  and  secure  its  extinction.  The  committee  demanded  by  Terrasson  is 
appointed.*'  It  is  evident  that  they  hold  on  energetically  to  this  monopoly. — Cf.  hfonittur^ 
"xauy  637.  (Ventose  13.)  Motion  adopted  in  the  Jacobin  club,  obliging  the  ministers  to 
turn  out  of  oflRce  any  individual  excluded  from  the  duh. 

a  Dauban,  ihid,^  yyj.    (Report  of  (Jenninal  9.) 
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is  notified  that  his  house  is  wanted  immediately  for  a  new  bas- 
tille. "  But,  said  he,  '  I  own  no  other,  and  it  is  occupied  by 
several  tenants  ;  it  is  decorated  with  models  of  art,  and  is  fit 
only  for  that  purjiose.'  'Your  house  or  a  prison.'  'Bui  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  indemnify  my  tenants.'  '  Either  your  house 
or  a  prison  ;  as  to  indemnities,  we  have  vacant  lodgings  for 
your  tenants,  as  well  as  for  yourself,  in  La  Force,  or  St.  Pelagic.' 
Twelve  sentinels  on  the  post  start  off  at  once  and  lake  posses- 
sion of  the  premises  ;  the  owner  is  allowed  six  hours  to  move 
out  and  is  forbidden,  henceforth,  to  return  ;  the  bureaux,  to 
which  he  appeals,  interpret  his  obedience  as 'tacit  adhesion,' 
and,  very  soon,  he  himself  is  locked  up."  ' — Administrative  tools 
that  cut  so  sharply  need  the  greatest  care,  and,  from  tim«  to 
time,  they  art  carefully  oiled:'  on  the  aoth  of  July,  1793, 
two  thousand  francs  are  given  to  each  of  the  forty-eight  com- 
mittees, and  eight  thousand  francs  to  General  Henriot,  "for 
expenses  in  watching  anti-revolutionary  manoeuvres  ;  "  on  the 
7th  of  August,  fifty  thousand  francs  "  to  indemnify  the  less 
successful  members  of  the  forty-eight  committees ; "  three 
hundred  thousand  francs  to  Gen,  Henriot  "  for  thwarting  con- 
spiracies and  securing  the  triumph  of  liberty;"  fifty  thousand 
francs  to  the  mayor,  "  (or  detecting  the  plots  of  the  malevo- 
lent ;"  on  the  10th  of  September,  forty  thousand  francs  to  the 
mayor,  president  and  procureur-syndtc  of  the  department,  "  for 
measures  of  security ;  "  on  the  13th  of  September,  three 
hundred  thousand  francs  to  the  mayor  "for  preventing  the 
attempts  of  the  malevolent  ; "  on  the  15th  of  November, 
one  hundred  thousand  francs  to  ilie  popular  clubs, 
"because  these  are  essenlial  to  the  propagation  of  sound 
principles." — Moreover,  besides  gratuities  and  a  fixed  salary, 
there  are  the  gratifications  and  perquisites  belonging  to  the 
office.'     Henriot   appoints  his  comrades  on  the  staff  of  paid 
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spies  and  denunciators,  and,  naturally,  they  take  advantage  of 
their  position  to  fill  their  pockets  ;  under  the  pretext  of 
incivismy  they  multiply  domiciliary  visits,  make  the  master 
of  the  house  ransom  himself,  or  steal  what  suits  them  on 
the  premises.  *  —  In  the  Commune,  and  on  the  revolu- 
tionary-committees, every  extortion  can  be,  and  is,  prac- 
ticed. •*!  am  acquainted,"  says  Quevremont,  "with  two 
citizens  who  have  been  put  in  prison,  without  being  told 
why,  and,  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  or  a  month,  let  out — and 
do  you  know  how  ?    By  paying,  one  of  them,  fifteen  thousand 

livres,  and  the  other,  twenty-five  thousand Gambron, 

at  La  Force,  pays  one  thousand  five  hundred  livres  a  month 
not  to  live  amongst  lice,  and  besides  this,  he  had  to  pay  a  bribe 
of  two  thousand  livres  on  entering.  This  happened  to  many 
others  who,  again,  dared  not  speak  of  it,  except  in  a  whisper."* 
Woe  to  the  imprudent  who,  never  concerning  themselves  with 
public  affairs,  and  relying  on  their  innocence,  discard  the 
officious  broker  and  fail  to  pay  up  at  once  !  Brichard,  the 
notary,  having  refused  or  tendered  too  late,  the  hundred 
thousand  crowns  demanded  of  him,  is  to  put  his  head  "  at  the 
red  window." — And  I  omit  ordinary  rapine,  the  vast  field  open 
to  extortion  through  innumerable  inventories,  sequestra- 
tions and  adjudications,  through  the  enormities  of  contractors, 
through  hastily  executed  purchases  and  deliveries,  through  the 
waste  of  two  or  three  millions  given  weekly  by  the  government 
to  the  Commune  for  supplies  for  the  capital,  through  the 
requisitions  of  grain  which  give  fifteen  hundred  men  of  the 
revolutionary  army  an  opportunity  to  clean  out  all  the  neigh- 
boring farms,  as  far  as  Corbeil  and  Meaux,  aod  benefit  by  this 


dTil-committecs  and  rerolutionary  committees,  who  order  meat  served  to  them  before 
serving  it  to  the  sick,  and  who  likewise  serve  the  good  friends  of  their  wives. — Ibid.^  146. 
(Report  of  Ventose  xo.). .  .Archives  Nationales,  F.r,  9475.  (Register  of  the  deliberations  of 
the  revolutionary  committee  of  the  Piques  sections,  Brumaire  37,  year  II.)  "  The  Committee 
orders  that  the  two-horse  cab  belonging  to  Lemarche  be  henceforth  at  the  service  of  the 
section  and  of  the  Committee  when  measures  of  security  are  concerned."  In  this  register, 
and  others  of  the  same  series,  we  dearly  see  the  inside  of  a  committee  and  its  vast  despot- 
ism.   Style  and  orthography,  with  almost  all,  are  of  the  same  low  order. 

I  Archives  des  Affaires  ^trangiris,  vol.  141  x.  (Report  of  Aug.  ax  and  aa,  X793.)  **  (Gen- 
eral Henriot  sent  me  several  ....  who  made  use  of  the  authority  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  and  General  Security,  as  well  as  of  that  which  he  delegated  to  me,  to 
make  domidliary  visits  at  the  houses  of  individuals  who  were  not  assured  patriots  ;  but 
that  did  not  warrant  thdr  rtceiving  money  9XiA  even  abstrtuting  it.'*^ 

9  Dsoban,  ihid,^  36  and  48.    (Case  of  the  Notary,  Brichard.) 
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after  the  fashion  of  the  chauffeurs.^ — Considering  the  parties, 
as  above,  who  have  the  places,  the  anonymous  robberies  are 
not  surprising.  Babceuf,  the  falsifier  of  public  contracts,  is 
secretary  for  subsistences  to  the  Coinniiine  ;  Malllard,  the 
Abbaye  Septtmbristur,  receives  eight  thousand  francs  for  his 
direction,  in  the  forty-eight  sections,  of  the  ninety-six  observers 
and  leaders  of  public  opinion  ;  Chrdlien,  whose  smoking-shop 
serves  as  the  rendezvous  of  rowdies,  becomes  a  juryman  at 
eighteen  francs  a  day  in  the  revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  leads 
his  section  with  uplifted  sabre  ;'  De  Sade,  professor  of  crimes, 
is  now  the  oracle  of  his  quarter,  and,  in  the  name  of  the 
Piques  Section,  he  reads  addresses  to  the  Convention, 

III. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  these  figures  closely ;  the  nearer 
they  are  to  the  eye  and  foremost  in  position,  the  more  ihe 
importance  of  the  duty  brings  into  light  the  unworthiness  of 
the  potentate. — There  is  already  one  of  them,  whom  we  have 
seen  in  passing,  Buchot,  twice  noticed  by  Robespierre  under 
bis  own  hand  as  "  a  man  of  probity,  energetic  and  capable  of 
fulfilling  the  most  important  functions,'"  appointed  by  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  "  Commissioner  on  External  Rela- 
tions," that  is  lo  say,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  kept  in 
ibis  important  position  for  nearly  six  months.  He  is  a  school- 
master from  the  Jura,'  recently  disembarked  from  his  small 
town  and  whose  "ignorance,  low  habits  and  stupidity  surpass 


.  C(     ■■  Tht  R^Dluiion 
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any  thing  that  can  be  imagined The  chief  clerks  have 

nothing  to  do  with  him  ;  he  neither  sees  nor  asks  for  them. 
He  is  never  found  in  his  office,  and  when  it  is  indispensable  to 
ask  for  his  signature  on  any  legislative  matter,  the  sole  act  to 
which  he  has  reduced  his  functions,  they  are  compelled  to  go 
and  force  it  from  him  in  the  Caf6  Hardy,  where  he  usually 
passes  his  days."  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  is  envious  and 
spiteful,  avenging  himself  for  his  incapacity  on  those  whose 
competency  makes  him  sensible  of  his  incompetency  ;  he 
denounces  them  as  Moderates,  and,  at  last,  succeeds  in  having 
a  warrant  of  arrest  issued  against  his  four  chief  clerks  ;  on  the 
morning  of  Thermidor  9,  with  a  wicked  leer,  he  himself  carries 
the  news  to  one  of  them,  M.  Miot.  Unfortunately  for  him, 
after  Thermidor,  he  is  turned  out  and  M.  Miot  is  put  in  his 
place.  With  diplomatic  politeness,  the  latter  calls  on  his  pre- 
decessor and  ''expresses  to  him  the  usual  compliments.'' 
Buchot,  insensible  to  compliments,  immediately  thinks  of  the 
substantial,  and  the  first  thing  he  asks  for  is  to  keep  provision- 
ally his  apartment  in  the  ministry.  On  this  being  granted,  he 
expresses  his  thanks  and  tells  M.  Miot  that  it  was  very  well  to 
appoint  him,  but  "  for  myself,  it  is  very  disagreeable.  I  have 
been  obliged  to  come  to  Paris  and  quit  my  post  in  the  pro- 
vinces, and  now  they  leave  me  in  the  street."  Thereupon, 
with  astounding  impudence,  he  asks  the  man  whom  he  wished 
to  guillotine  to  give  him  a  place  as  ministerial  clerk.  M.  Miot 
tries  to  make  him  understand  that  for  a  former  minister  to 
descend  so  low  would  be  improper.  Buchot  regards  such 
delicacy  as  strange,  and,  seeing  M.  Miot's  embarrassment,  he 
ends  by  saying  :  "  If  you  don't  find  me  fit  for  a  clerk,  I  shall 
be  content  with  the  place  of  a  servant."  This  estimate  of  him- 
self shows  his  proper  value. 

The  other,  whom  we  have  also  met  before,  and  who  is 
already  known  by  his  acts,'  general  in  Paris  of  the  entire 
armed  force,  commander-in-chief  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  men,  is  that  former  servant  or  under-clerk  of  the 

Berne.  He  was  living  with  her  at  the  expense  of  the  Zurich  government.  Having  invited 
the  family  of  this  creature,  that  is  to  say  a  common  horse-driver  with  his  wife  and  some 
other  persons,  to  dinner,  they  drank  and  committed  such  excesses  that  the  driver*s  wife, 
who  was  big  with  child,  gave  birth  to  it  in  the  midst  of  the  banquet.  This  creature  gave 
M ingot  a  disease  whidi  has  laid  him  up  at  Basle.** 
I  "  The  Revolution,"  il.,  338,  348,  354. 
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procureur  Formey,  who,  dismissed  by  his  employer  for  robbery, 
shut  up  in  Bicclre,  by  turns  a  spy  and  bully  for  a  travelling 
show,  barrier-cietk  and  September  butcher,  purged  the  Con- 
vention on  the  ;d  yf  June — in  short,  the  famous  Henriot,  and 
now  a  commori  soldier  and  sot.  In  this  latter  capacity,  spared 
on  the  trial  of  the  Hcberiists,  be  is  kept  as  a  tool,  for  the  reason, 
doubtless,  that  he  is  narrow,  coarse  and  manageable,  more  com- 
promised than  anybody  else,  good  for  any  job,  without  the 
slightest  chance  of  btcoming  independent,  unemployed  in  the 
army,'  having  no  prestige  with  true  soldiers,  a  general  for  street 
parade  and  an  interloper  and  lower  than  the  lowest  of  the 
mob  ;  his  mansion,  his  box  at  the  Opera-Comique,  his  horses,  his 
importance  at  festivals  and  reviews,  and,  above  all,  his  orgies 
make  him  perfectly  content. — Every  evening,  in  full  uniform, 
escorted  by  his  aidts-de-camp,  he  gallops  to  Choisy-sur- Seine, 
where,  in  the  domicile  of  a  flatterer  named  Fauvel,  along 
with  some  of  Robespierre's  confederates  or  the  local  dema- 
gogues, he  revels.  They  toss  off  the  wines  of  the  Due  de 
Coign  y,  smash  the  glasses,  plates  and  bottles,  betake 
themselves  to  neighboring  dance-rooms  and  kick  up  a 
row,  bursting  in  doors,  and  breaking  benches  and  chairs 
to  pieces — in  short,  they  have  a  good  time. — The  next 
morning,  having  slept  himself  sober,  he  dictates  his  orders 
for  the  day,  veritable  masterpieces  in  which  the  silliness, 
imbecility  and  credulity  of  a  numskull,  the  sentimentality  of 
the  drunkard,  the  clap-trap  of  a  mountebank  and  the  tirades  of 
a  cheap  philosopher  form  an  unique  compound,  at  once  sick- 
ening and  irritating,  like  the  fiery,  pungent  mixtures  of  low 
groggeries,  which  suit  his  audience  better  because  they  contain 
the  biting,  mawkish  ingredients  that  compose  the  adulterated 
brandy  of  the  Revolution.  He  is  posted  on  foreign  transac- 
tions, and  knows  what  makes  the  famine  :  "  A  lot  of  bread  has 
been  lately  found  in  the  privies:  the  Pitts  and  Cobourgs  and 
other  rascals  who  want  to  enslave  justice  and  reason,  and  assas- 

I  Mancl.  "Types  RcvoluIinriTisiiw,"  ij6-im.— The  MinLsici  of  Wai  appoinli  Henriot 
hrignJier-gcneral.  July  3.  1753,  and  mijnr-gcntral  on  Ifie  Iglh  of  Seplembcr,  and  ays  in  a 
po^lscripl.    "Plrase   coinninnicale   10   mc    Ehe   order  of  ymir  scrvicn,"  unknown  in  the 

Boiiy-iiUt-Scine  by  BlacliE,  agent  o{  ihe  Coinmiiiee  o(  Grnecal  Security.    Boulas)^, 
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sinate  philosophy,  must  be  called  to  account  for  this.  Head- 
quarters, etc."'  He  has  theories  on  religions  and  preaches 
civic  modesty  to  all  dissenters :  "  The  ministers  and  sectaries 
of  every  form  of  worship  are  requested  not  to  practice  any 
further  religious  ceremonies  outside  their  temples.  Every  good 
sectarian  will  see  the  propriety  of  observing  this  order.  The 
interior  of  a  temple  is  large  enough  for  paying  one's  homage  to 
the  Eternal,  who  requires  no  rites  that  are  repulsive  to  every 
thinking  man.  The  wise  agree  that  a  pure  heart  is  the  subllmest 
homage  that  Divinity  can  desire.  Headquarters,  etc." — He 
sighs  tor  the  universal  idyllic  state,  and  invokes  the  suppression 
of  the  armed  force:  "  I  beg. my  fellow-citizens,  who  are  led  to 
the  criminal  courts  out  of  curiosity,  to  act  as  their  own  police ; 
this  is  a  task  which  every  good  citizen  should  fulfill  wherever  he 
happens  to  be.  In  a  free  country,  justice  should  not  be  secured 
by  pikes  and  bayonets,  but  through  reason  and  philosophy. 
These  must  maintain  a  watchful  eye  over  society  ;  these  must 
purify  it  and  proscribe  thieves  and  evil-doers.  Each  individual 
must  bring  his  small  philosophic  portion  with  him  and,  with 
these  small  portions,  compose  a  rational  totality  that  will  enure 
to  the  benefit  and  welfare  of  all.  Oh,  for  the  time  when  func- 
tionaries shall  be  rare,  when  the  wicked  shall  be  overthrown, 
when  the  law  shall  become  the  sole  functionary  in  society ! 
Headquarters,  etc." — Every  morning,  he  preaches  in  the  same 
pontifical  strain.  Imagine  the  scene— Henriot's  levee  at  head- 
quarters, and  a  writing  table,  with,  perhaps,  a  bottle  of  brandy 
on  it ;  on  one  side  of  the  table,  the  rascal  who,  while  buckling 
on  his  belt  or  drawing  on  his  boots,  softens  his  husky  voice, 
and,  with  his  nervous  twitchings,  flounders  through  his  humani- 
tarian homily;  on  the  other  side  the  mute,  uneasy  secretary, 
who  may  probably  spell,  but  who  dares  not  materially  change 
the  grotesque  phraseology  of  his  master. 

I  ArchivBdcaAaure*£tnn|<rb,  Tol.  \,tt.  OrdcnDfihcday  bvH«nn«,5epiemlwti«, 
VendimuiiT  «»,  ymr  II.,  ud  Brunuirc  19.  ■^tai  II.  Many  of  thcK  orderi  of  Ihc  day  m 
published  in  Diubu,  ("  Parii  en  1744"  \  p.  jj.    "  Lcl  out  «i«mis  pile  up  Iheir  propctty, 

wul  ihem  1  AU  wc  need  to  ihelter  ui  is  a  cabin,  and  as  Tor  wealth,  umply  Ihc  haluu.  [he 

fire  broke  out  in  ihe  Grand  Aufuilint.  .  .  .  Everybrxly  worked  at  ii  and  \\  was  pui  duI 
in  a  very  «hi>rt  time.  Under  ihe  ancient  r^pne  Ihe  lire  would  have  lasted  for  days. 
Under  ihetrtlem  of  fieemea  the  fite  lasted  oniy  an  boor.     What  a  diflereDce  I    .    .    . 
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The  Commune  w])ich  employs  the  commanding-general  is  of 
about  the  same  .-vlluy,  for,  In  the  municipal  sword,  the  blade  and 
hilt,  forged  toyuthtr  in  the  Jacobin  shop,  are  composed  of  the 
same  base  mcial. —  Fifty-six,  out  of  eighty-eighl  members, 
whose  qualific.iiions  and  occupations  are  known,  art  decidedly 
illiterate,  or  ntarly  so,  their  education  being  rudimentary,  or 
none  at  all.'  Komi;  of  them  are  petty  clerks,  counter-jumpers 
and  common  scribblers,  one  among  them  being  a  public 
writer ;  others  are  small  shopkeepers,  pastry-cooks,  mercers, 
hosiers,  fruit-sellcrs  and  wine-dealers  ;  others,  finally,  are  simple 
mechanics  or  even  laborers,  carpenters,  joiners,  cabinet-makers, 
locksmiths,  and  especially  thres  tailors,  four  hair-dressers,  two 
masons,  two  sJioemakers,  one  cobbler,  one  gardener,  one  stone- 
cutter, one  paver,  one  office-runner,  and  one  domestic.  Among 
the  thirty-two  who  are  instructed,  one  alone  has  any  reputation, 
Paris,  professor  at  the  University  and  the  assistant  of  Abb^ 
Delille.  Only  one,  Dumetz,  an  old  engineer,  steady,  moderate 
and  attending  to  the  supplies,  seems  a  competent  and  useful 
workman.  The  rest,  collected  from  amongst  the  mass  of 
unknown  demagogues,  arc  six  art-apprentices  or  bad  painters, 
six  business-agents  or  ex-lawyers,  seven  second  or  third-rate 
merchants,  one  teacher,  one  surgeon,  one  unfrocked  married 
priest,  all  of  whom,  under  the  political  direction  of  Mayor  Fleu- 
riol-Lescot  and  Paycn,  the  national  agent,  bring  to  the  general 
council  no  administrative  ability,  but  the  faculty  for  verbal 
argumentation,  along  with  the  requisite  amount  of  talk  and 
scribbling  indispensable  to  a  deliberative  assembly.  And  it  is 
curious  to  see  them  in  session.  Toward  the  end  of  September, 
1793,'  one  of  the  veterans  of  liberal  philosophy  and  political 
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economy,  belonging  to  the  French  Academy  and  ruined  by  the 
Revolution,  the  old  Abbfe  Morellet,  needs  a  certificate  of  civisra, 
to  enable  him  to  obtain  payment  of  the  small  pension  of  one 
thousand  francs,  which  the  Constituent  Assembly  had  voted 
him  in  recompense  for  his  writings  ;  the  Commune,  desiring 
information  about  this,  selects  three  of  its  body  to  enquire  into 
it.  Morellet  naturally  takes  the  preliminary  steps.  He  first 
writes  "  a  very  humble,  very  civic  note,"  to  the  president  of  the 
General  Council,  Lubin  Jr.,  formerly  an  art-apprentice  who  had 
abandoned  art  for  politics,  and  is  now  living  with  his  father  a 
butcher,  in  the  rue  St.  Honors  ;  he  calls  on  this  authority,  and 
passes  through  the  stall,  picking  his  way  amongst  the  slaughter- 
house ofiFal  ;  admitted  after  some  delay,  he  finds  his  judge  in 
bed,  before  whom  he  pleads  his  cause.  He  then  calls  upon  Ber- 
nard, an  ex-priest,  "  built  like  an  incendiary  and  ill-looking,"  and 
respectfully  bows  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  "  a  tolerably  young 
woman,  but  very  ugly  and  very  dirty."  Finally,  he  carries  his 
ten  or  a  dozen  volumes  to  the  most  important  of  the  three 
examiners,  Vialard,  "  ex-ladies*  hair-dresser ; "  the  latter  is 
almost  a  colleague,  "for,"  says  he,  "I  have  always  liked 
mechanicians,  having  presented  to'the  Academy  of  Sciences  a 
top  which  I  invented  myself."  Nobody,  however,  had  seen  the 
petitioner  in  the  streets  on  the  loth  of  August,  nor  on  the  2d  of 
September,  nor  on  the  31st  of  May  ;  how  can  a  certificate  of 
civism  be  granted  after  such  evidences  of  lukewarmness  ?  Morel- 
let, not  disheartened,  awaits  the  all-powerful  hair-dresser  at  the 
Hotel-de-Ville,  and  accosts  him  frequently  as  he  passes  along. 
He,  '*  with  greater  haughtiness  and  distraction  than  the  most 
unapproachable  Minister  of  War  would  show  to  an  infantry 
lieutenant,"  scarcely  listens  to  him  and  walks  on  ;  he  goes  in 
and  takes  his  seat,  and  Morellet,  much  against  his  will,  has  to 
be  present  at  ten  or  twelve  of  these  meetings.  What  strange 
meetings,  to  which  patriotic  deputations,  volunteers  and  ama- 
teurs come  in  turn  to  declaim  and  sing ;  where  the  president, 
Lubin,  "  decorated  with  his  scarf,"  shouts  the  Marseilles  Hymn 
five  or  SIX  times,  "  Ca  IrOy'  and  other  songs  of  several  stanzas, 
set  to  tunes  of  the  Comic  Opera,  and  always  "  out  of  time,  dis- 
playing the  voice,  airs  and  songs  of  an  exquisite  Leander.  .  .  . 
I  really  believe  that,  at  the  last  meeting,  he  sung  alone  in  this 
manner  three  quarters  of    an  hour  at   different   times,   the 
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assembly  repeating  the  last  line  of  the  verse." — "How  odd  !  " 
excUims  a  common  woman  alongside  of  Morellet,  "how 
droll,  passing  all  their  time  here,  singing  in  thai  fashion  !  Is 
that  what  they  conic  here  for  ? " — Not  alone  for  that :  after  the 
circus- parade  is  over,  the  ordinary  haranguers,  and  especially 
the  hair-dresser,  come  and  propose  measures  for  murder  "  in 
infuriate  language  and  with  fiery  gesticulation."  Such  are  the 
good  speakers'  ;Ad  men  for  show.  The  others,  who  remain 
silent,  and  hardly  know  to  write,  act  and  do  the  rough  work. 
A  certain  Chalaudon,  member  of  the  Commime,'  is  one  of  this 
order,  president  of  ihe  Revolutionary  Committee  of  (he  section 
of  "L'Homme  arm6,"  and  probably  an  excellent  man-hunter; 
for  "the  government  committees  assigned  to  him  the  duly  of 
watching  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  and,  with  extraordinary 
powers  conferred  on  him,  he  rules  from  his  back  shop  one 
half  of  Paris.  Woe  to  those  l>e  has  reason  to  complain  of, 
those  who  have  withdrawn  from,  or  not  given  him,  their  cus- 
tom !  Sovereign  of  his  quarter  up  to  Thermidor  lo,  his 
denunciations  are  death-warrants.  Some  of  the  streets,  espe- 
cially that  of  Grand  Chantier,  he  "depopulates."  And  this 
Marais  exterminator  is  a  "cobbler,"  a  colleague  in  leather,  as 
well  as  in  the  Commune,  of  Simon  the  shoemaker,  the  pre- 
ceptor and  murderer  of  the  young  Dauphin. 

Still  lower  down  than  this  admirable  municipal  body,  let  us 
try  to  imagine,  from  at  least  one  complete  example,  the  forty- 
eight  revolutionary  committees  who  supply  il  with  hands. — 
There  is  one  of  them  of  which  we  know  all  the  members, 
where  the  governing  class,  under  fuh  headway,  can  be  studied 
to  the  life."     This  consists  of    the  nomadic  and  interloping 
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class  which  is  revolutionary  only  through  its  appetites ;  no 
theory  and  no  convictions  animate  it ;  during  the  first  three 
years  of  the  Revolution  it  pays  no  attention  to,  or  cares  for, 
public  matters ;  if,  since  the  loth  of  August,  and  especially 
since  the  2d  of  June,  it  takes  any  account  of  these,  it  is  to  get 
a  living  and  gorge  itself  with  plunder. — Out  of  eighteen 
members,  simultaneously  or  in  succession,  of  the  "  Bonnet 
Rouge,"  fourteen,  before  the  loth  of  August  and  especially 
since  the  2d  of  June,  are  unknown  in  this  quarter,  and  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  Revolution.  The  most  prominent  among 
these  are  three  painters,  heraldic,  carriage  and  miniature,  evi- 
dently ruined  and  idle  on  account  of  the  Revolution,  a  candle- 
dealer,  a  vinegar-dealer,  a  manufacturer  of  saltpetre,  and  a 
locksmith  ;  while  of  these  seven  personages,  four  have  addi- 
tionally enhanced  the  dignity  of  their  calling  by  vending 
tickets  for  small  lotteries,  acting  as  pawnbrokers  or  as  keepers 
of  a  biribi '  saloon.  Seated  along  with  these  are  two  upper- 
class  domestics,  a  hack-driver,  an  ex- gendarme  dismissed  from 
the  corps,  a  cobbler  on  the  street  corner,  a  runner  on  errands 
who  was  once  a  carter's  boy,  and  another  who,  two  months 
before  this,  was  a  scavenger's  apprentice,  the  latter  penniless 
and  in  tatters  before  he  became  one  of  the  Committee,  and 
since  that,  well  clad,  lodged  and  furnished  ;  finally,  a  former 
dealer  in  lottery-tickets,  himself  a  counterfeiter  by  his  own 
admission,  and  a  jail-bird.  Four  others  have  been  dismissed 
from  their  places  for  dishonesty  or  swindling,  three  are  known 
drunkards,  two  are  not  even  Frenchmen,  while  the  ring-leader, 
the  man  of  brains  of  this  select  company  is,  as  usual,  a  seedy, 
used-up  lawyer,  the  ex-notary  Pigeot,  and  expelled  from  his 
professional  body  on  account  of  bankruptcy.  He  is  probably 
the  author  of  the  following  speculation  :  After  the  month  of 
September,  1793,  the  Committee,  freely  arresting  whomsoever  it 
pleased  in  the  quarter,  and  even  out  of  it,  makes  a  haul  of 
"  three  hundred  heads  of  families  "  in  four  months,  with  whom 
it  fills  the  old  barracks  it  occupies  in  the  rue  de  Sevres.  In 
this  confined  and  unhealthy  tenement,  more  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  prisoners  are  huddled  together,  sometimes  ten  in 


account  of  the  jail  in  the  rue  de  Sevres/*)  .The  narrator  was  confined  there  during  the 
last  months  of  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
X  A  game  of  chance. 
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(Hie  room,  two  in  the  same  bed,  and,  for  their  keeping,  the^ 
pay  three  hundred  francs  a  day.  As  sixty-two  francs  of  this 
charge  are  verified,  there  is  of  this  sum,  (not  counting  other 
extortions,  or  concessions  which  are  not  official),  two  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  francs  profit  daily  for  these  honest  contractors. 
Accordingly,  they  live  freely  and  have  "the  most  magnificent 
dinners  "  in  their  assembly  chamber ;  the  contribution  of  ten 
or  twelve  francs  apiece  is  "nothing"  for  them. — But,  in  this 
opulent  Si.  Germain  quarter,  so  many  rich  and  noble  men  and 
women  form  a  herd  which  must  be  conveniently  stalled,  so  as 
to  be  the  more  easily  milked.  Consequently,  toward  the  end  of 
March,  1794,  the  Committee,  to  increase  its  business  atidfill  up 
the  pen,  hires  a  large  house  on  the  corner  of  the  boulevard 
possessing  a  court  and  a  garden,  where  the  high  society  of  the 
quarter  is  assigned  lodgings  of  two  rooms  each,  at  twelve 
francs  a  day,  which  gives  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  livres 
per  annum,  and,  as  the  rent  is  twenty-four  hundred  francs,  the 
Committee  gain  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  six 
hundred  livres  by  the  operation  ;  we  must  add  to  this  twenty 
sorts  of  profit  in  money  and  other  matters — taxes  on  the  articles 
consumed  and  on  supplies  of  every  description,  charges  on  the 
despatch  and  receipt  of  correspondence  and  other  gratuities, 
such  as  ransoms  and  fees.  A  penned-up  herd  refuses  noth- 
ing to  its  keepers,'  and  this  one  less  than  any  other  ;  for  if 
this  herd  is  plundered  it  is  preserved,  its  keepers  finding 
it  too  lucrative  to  send  it  to  the  slaughter-house.  Dur- 
ing the  last  six  months  of  Terror,  but  two  out  of  the 
one  hundred  and  sixty  boarders  of  the  "  Bonnet  Rouge " 
Committee  are  withdrawn  from  the  establishment  and  handed 
over  to  the  guillotine.  It  is  only  on  the  7th  and  8th  of 
Thermidor    that    the  Committee    of    Public    Safety,    having 

1  "VnSrjourenFnince<1ei79i  ii7i);,">3i.     -  Wc  had  an  appoimmcnl  in  Lhc  after- 
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undertaken  to  empty  the  prisons,  breaks  in  upon  the  precious 
herd  and  disturbs  the  well-laid  scheme,  so  admirably  managed. 
— It  was  only  too  well  managed,  for  it  excited  jealousy  ;  three 
months  after  Thermidor,  the  "  Bonnet  Rouge "  committee  is 
denounced  and  condemned  ;  ten  are  sentenced  to  twenty  years 
in  irons,  with  the  pillory  in  addition,  and,  among  others,  the 
clever  notary,*  amidst  the  jeerings  and  insults  of  the  crowd. — 
And  yet  these  are  not  the  worst ;  their  cupidity  had  mollified 
their  ferocity.  Others,  less  adroit  in  robbing,  show  greater 
cruelty  in  murdering.  In  any  event,  in  the  provinces  as  well 
as  in  Paris,  in  the  revolutionary  committees  paid  three  francs  a 
day  for  each  member,  the  quality  of  one  or  the  other  of  the 
officials  is  about  the  same.  According  to  the  pay-lists  which 
Bar^re  keeps,  there  are  twenty-one  thousand  five  hundred  of 
these  committees  in  France.* 

IV. 

Had  the  laws  of  March  21  and  September  5,  1793,  been 
strictly  enforced,  there  would  have  been  forty-five  thousand  of 
these  revolutionary  committees,  instead  of  twenty-one  thou- 
sand five  hundred,  composed  of  five  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
members  and  costing  the  public  five  hundred  and  ninety-one 
millions  per  annum.'      This  would   have  made  the  regular 

I  Schmidt,  **  Tableaux  Historiques  de  la  Revolution  Fran^aise/*  ii.,  348,  249.  (Agent*s 
reports,  Frimaire  8,  year  III.)  **  The  prosecution  of  Carrier  is  approved  by  the  public, 
likewise  the  condemnation  of  the  former  revolutionary  committee  called  the  **  Bonnet- 
Rouge."  Ten  of  its  members  are  condemned  to  twenty  years  in  irons.  The  public  is 
overjoyed." — /3/V/.,  (Frimaire  9),  '*  The  people  rushed  in  crowds  to  the  square  of  the  old 
commune  building  to  see  the  members  of  the  former  revolutionary  committee  of  the  Bonnet- 
Rouge  sections,  who  remained  seated  on  the  bench  until  six  o'clock,  in  the  light  of  flam- 
beaux. They  had  to  put  up  with  many  reproaches  and  much  humiliation.** — **  Un  S^jour 
en  France,"  986,  (June  6,  1795).  **  I  have  just  been  interrupted  by  a  loud  noise  and  cries 
under  my  window ;  I  heard  the  names  Scipio  and  Solon  distinctly  pronounced  in  a  jeering 
and  insulting  tone  of  voice.  I  sent  Angelique  to  see  what  was  the  matter  and  she  tells  me 
that  it  is  a  crowd  of  children  following  a  shoemaker  of  the  neighborhood  who  was  member 
of  a  revolutionary  committee.,  .and  had  called  himself  Scipio  Solon.  As  he  had  been 
caught  in  several  efforts  at  stealing  he  could  no  longer  leave  his  shop  without  being  reviled 
for  his  robberies  and  hooted  at  under  his  Greek  and  Roman  names." 

a  Harare,  '*  M^moiret,"  ii.,  394. 

3  Moniteur^  xxii.,  74a.  (Report  by  Cambon,  Frimaire  6,  year  II.)— /15/V/.,  aa. — Report 
by  Lindet,  September  ao,  1794) :  **  The  land  and  navy  forces,  war  and  other  services,  de- 
prive agricultural  pursuits  and  other  professions  of  more  than  one  million  five  hundred 
thousand  citizens.  It  would  cost  the  Republic  less  to  support  six  million  men  in  all  the 
communes." — **  Le  Departement  des  Affaires  ^trangir^,"  by  Fr.  Masson,  383.  (According 
to  "  Paris  jk  la  fin  du  dix-huitieme  sitele,**  by  Pujoulx,  year  IX.)  :  *'  At  Paris  alone  there 
are  more  than  thirty  thousand  (goremment)  clerks ;  six  thousand  at  the  most  do  tho 
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administrative  body,  already  twice  as  numerous  and  twice  as 
costly  as  under  llie  ancient  regime,  an  extra  corps  expending, 
"simply  in  surveillance,"  one  hundred  millions  more  than  the 
entire  taxation  of  ihe  country,  the  greatness  of  which  had 
excited  thft  people  against  the  ancient  regime. — Happily,  the 
poisonous  and  monstrous  mushroom  obtains  but  one-half  its 
growth  ;  neither  the  Jacobin  seed  nor  the  bad  atmosphere  it 
required  to  make  it  spread  could  be  found  anywhere.  "  The 
people  of  the  provinces,"  says  a  contemporary,'  "  are  not  up  to 
the  level  of  the  Revolution  ;  it  opposes  old  habits  and  customs 
and  the  resistance  of  inertia  to  innovations  which  it  docs  not 
understand."  "The  ploughman  is  an  estimable  man."  writes 
amissionary  representative,  "  but  he  is  generally  a  poor  patriot."  ' 
In  effect,  there  is  on  the  one  hand,  less  of  human  sediment  in 
the  departmental  towns  than  in  the  great  Parisian  sink,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  rural  population,  preserved  from  intel- 
lectual miasmas,  better  resists  social  epidemics  than  the  urban 
population.  Less  infested  with  vicious  adventurers,  less  fruit- 
ful in  disordered  intellects,  the  provinces  supply  a  corps  of 
inquisitors  and  terrorists  with  greater  difficulty. 

And  first,  in  the  thousands  of  communes  which  have  less 
than    five    hundred  inhabitants,"    in    many    other   villages     of 


t  "SovvenJKde  M.  Hua," 
the  bovrg  Coucy-le.ChateAU,  in  Aiine.  from  1799  to  T7Q4-) — "  Airl 
gfrri,"  »d,  JJ4-    (Leilirof  thmgenu.Thkmville.  VenioM  «4.  yt"  11.)    The  district  of 

prohibiting  outside  wonhjp  and  rvUgioui  uicrnbliH.  "  The  :iposil«  of  Region  preached  in 
vain  to  the  people,  telling  (htm  that,  up  to  ihii  (icne,  Ihcy  h.id  been  deceived  and  that  now 
W  lh«  time  lo  throw  oil  the  yoke  of  prejudice  :  '  ue  aie  willing  lo  helieve  thai.  Ihtu    br, 

1  Ugm  ;  '>  U  Rerolution  telle  qu'elle  est."    (Unpublished  conespondeDH  of  the  Coia. 
miileeof  Public  Safely,  i..  ]«6.    l.elIerof  Prieurde  la  M^me.)  "In  geneial.  the  towns  on 

Ehouund  to  five  Ihouund.  and  one  average  town,  or  veiy  large  one.  about  five  thomand. 
Taking  into  account  ihe  changei  thai  have  Lilten  place  in  (evenly  year),  one  may  judge 
rromihcMtigiirc^nf  the  diflribulion  of  the  poplilation  riim;.    ThLt  distKbuiion  eiplaim 
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greater  population,  but  scattered  *  and  purely  agricultural,  espe- 
cially in  those  in  which  patois  is  spoken,  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
suitable  subjects  for  a  revolutionary  committee.  People  make 
use  of  their  hands  too  much  ;  hands  with  a  tough  skin  do  not 
write  easily  ;  nobody  wants  to  take  up  a  pen,  especially  to  keep 
a  register  that  may  be  preserved  and  some  day  or  other  prove 
compromising.  It  is  already  a  difficult  matter  to  recruit  a 
municipal  council,  to  find  a  mayor,  the  two  additional  municipal 
officers,  and  the  national  agent  which  the  law  requires  ;  in  the 
small  communes,  these  are  the  only  agenti  of  the  revolutionary 
government,  and  I  fancy  that,  in  most  cases,  their  Jacobin  fervor 
is  moderate.  Municipal  officer,  national  agent  or  mayor,  the 
real  peasant  of  that  day  belongs  to  no  party,  neither  royalist  nor 
republican  ; '  he  has  too  few  ideas,  too  transient  and  too  slug- 
gish, to  enable  him  to  form  a  political  opinion.  All  he  compre- 
hends of  the  Revolution  is  that  which  nettles  him,  or  that  which 
he  sees  every  day  around  him,  with  his  own  eyes  ;  to  him  '93 
and  *94  are  and  will  remain  "  the  time  of  bad  paper  (money) 
and  great  fright,"  and  nothing  more.'  Patient  in  his  habits, 
he  submits  to  the  new  as  he  did  to  the  ancient  regime,  bearing 
the  load  put  on  his  shoulders,  and  stooping  down  for  fear  of  a 
heavier  one.  He  is  often  mayor  or  national  agent  in  spite  of 
himself ;  he  has  been  obliged  to  take  the  place  and  would 
gladly  throw  the  burden  off.  For,  as  times  go,  it  is  onerous;  if 
he  executes  decrees  and  orders,  he  is  certain  to  make  enemies  ; 
if  he  does  not  execute  them,  he  is  sure  to  be  imprisoned  ;  he 
had  better  remain,  or  go  back  home  "  Gros-jean,"  as  he  was 
before.  But  he  has  no  choice ;  the  appointment  being  once 
made  and  confirmed,  he  cannot  decline,  nor  resign,  under  penalty 
of  being  a  "  suspect ; "  he  must  be  the  hammer  in  order  not  to 
become  the  anvil.     Whether  he  is  a  wine-grower,  miller,  plough- 


1  **  Souvenirt  des  M.  Hua,"  179.  *'  This  country  (Coucy-le-Chateau)  protected  by  its 
bad  roads  and  still  more  by  its  nullity,  belonged  to  that  small  number  in  which  the  revolu- 
tionary turmoil  was  least  felt/* 

3  Among  other  documents  of  use  in  composing  this  tableau  I  must  cite,  as  first  in  im- 
portance, the  five  files  containing  all  the  documents  referring  to  the  mission  of  the  represen- 
tative Albert,  in  Aisneand  Mame.  (Ventose  and  Germinal,  year  III.)  Nowhere  do  we  find 
more  precise  details  of  the  sentiments  of  the  peasant,  of  the  common  laborer  and  of  the 
lower  bourgeois  froni  T799  to  1795.    (Archives  Nationales,  D.  $$  2  to  5.) 

3  Dauban,  **  La  Demagogie  en  1793,"  xii.    (The  expression  of  an  old  peasant,  near  St. 
Emilion,  to  M.  Vatel  engaged  in  collecting  information  on  the  last  days  of  P6tiqn,  Guadet ' 
and  Buzot.) 
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man  or  stone-breaker,  he  must  act  accordingly  in  self-defence, 
unless  to  "petition  for  his  removal,"  nlien  Terror  begins  to 
decide,  on  tlic  ground  that  "he  writes  badly,"  that  "he  kno 
nothing  whaievtr  about  law  and  is  unable  to  enforce  it ;"  that 
"he  has  to  su]>pori  himself  with  his  own  hands  :  "  that  "  he 
has  a  family  to  [irovide  for,  and  is  obliged  to  drive  his  own 
cart"  or  vehicle  ;  in  short,  entreating  that  he  "  may  be  relieved 
of  his  charge.  " ' — These  involuntary  recruits  are  evidently 
nothing  more  than  common  laborers  ;  if  they  drag  along  the 
revolutionary  can  they  do  it  like  their  horses,  because  they  are 
pressed  into  the  service. 

Above  the  small  communes,  in  the  large  villages  possess- 
ing a  revolutionary  committee,  and  also  in  certain  bourgs, 
the  horses  in  harness  often  pretend  to  draw  and  do  not,  for 
fear  of  crushing  some  one.  —  At  this  epoch,  a  straggling 
village,  especially  when  isolated,  in  an  out-of-the-way  place 
and  on  no  highway,  is  a  small  world  in  itself,  much  more 
secUided  than  now-a-days,  much  less  accessible  to  Parisian 
verbiage  and  outside  pressure  ;  local  opinion  here  prepon- 
derates ;  neighbors  support  each  other  ;  they  would  shrink 
from  denouncing  a  worthy  man  whom  they  had  known  for 
twenty  years  ;  the  moral  sway  of  honest  folks  suffices  for 
keeping  down  "blackguards."'  If  the  mayor  is  republican, 
it  is  only  in  words,  perhaps    for   self-protection,  to  protect  his 
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commune,  and  because  one  must  howl  along  with  the  other 
wolves. — Moreover,  in  other  bourgs,  and  in  the  small  towns, 
the  fanatics  and  rascals  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  fill  all 
the  offices,  and,  in  order  to  fill  the  vacancies,  those  who  are 
not  good  Jacobins  have  been  pushed  forward  or  admitted  into 
the  new  administrative  corps,  lukewarm,  indifferent,  timid  or 
needy  men,  who  take  the  place  as  an  asylum  or  ask  for  it  as  a 
means  of  subsistence.  "  Citizens,"  one  of  the  recruits,  more 
or  less  under  restraint,  writes  later  on,^  **  I  was  put  on  the 
Committee  of  Surveillance  of  Aignay  by  force,  and  installed 
by  force."  Three  or  four  madmen  on  it  ruled,  and  if  one  held 
any  discussion  with  them,  "  it  was  always  threats  .... 
Always  trembling,  always  afraid, — that  is  the  way  I  passed 
eight  months  doing  duty  in  that  miserable  place." — Finally,  in 
medium-sized  or  large  towns,  the  dead-lock  produced  by  col- 
lective dismissals,  the  pell-mell  of  improvised  appointments, 
and  the  sudden  renewal  of  an  entire  set  of  officials,  threw 
into  the  administration,  willingly  or  not,  a  lot  of  pretended 
Jacobins  who,  at  heart,  are  Girondists  or  Feuillantists,  but  who, 
having  been  over-oratorical,  are  assigned  offices  on  account  of 
their  stump-speeches,  and  who  thenceforth  sit  alongside  of  the 
worst  Jacobins,  in  the  worst  employment.  "  Member  of  the 
Feurs  Revolutionary  Committee — those  who  make  that  objec- 
tion to  me,"  says  a  Clermont  advocate,'  "  are  persuaded  that 
those  only  who  secluded  themselves,  felt  the  Terror.  They 
are  not  aware,  perhaps,  that  nobody  felt  it  more  than  those  who 
were  compelled  to  execute  its  decrees.  Remember  that  the 
handwriting  of  Couthon  which  designated  some  citizen  for  an 
office  also  conveyed  a  threat,  and  in  case  of  refusal,  of  being 
declared  'suspect,'  a  threat  which  promised  in  perspective 
the  loss  of  liberty  and  the  sequestration  of  property  !    Was  I 


I  "  Frochot/*  liy  Louis  Pa»y,  175.  {Letter  of  Pajot,  member  of  the  Revolutionary 
Committee  of  Troyes,  Vend^miaire,  year  III,)— Archives  Nationales,  F.7,  4491.  (Register 
of  the  Revolutionary  Committee  of  Troyes.^  Brumaire  37,  year  II.  Incarceration  of  various 
suspects,  among  others  of  '*  Lerouge,  former  lawyer,  under  suspicion  of  having  constantly 
and  obstinately  refused  revolutionary  offices.**  Also,  a  person  named  Corps,  for  **  having 
refused  the  presidency  of  the  district  tribunal  at  the  time  of  its  organisation,  under  the 
pretext  of  consulting  the  Chambre  des  Comptes ;  also  for  being  the  friend  of  suspects,  and 
for  having  accepted  office  only  after  the  Revolution  had  assumed  an  imposing  char- 
acter." 

a  Marcelin  Boudet,  **  Les  Conventionnels  d*Auvergne,**  i6t.  (Justification  of  Etiecne 
Botuurm^,  the  last  months  of  1794.) 
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free,  then,  to  refuse  ?  " — Once  instaJIed,  ibc  man  must  act,  and 
nuny  of  thos,e  who  do  act  let  tScir  repugnance  be  seen  in  spite 
of  tlietnsctves  :  at  best,  they  cannot  be  got  to  do  more  than 
mechanicitl  sen-ice-  "  Before  going  to  court,"  says  a  judge  at 
Ounbray,  "  I  swallowed  a  big  glass  of  spirits  to  give  me  strength 
enough  to  preside."  He  leaves  hts  house  with  no  other  inten- 
tion than  to  finii,h  the  job.  and,  the  senience  once  pronounced, 
to  return  home,  shut  himself  op,  and  close  his  eyes  and  ears, 
■  I  had  to  pronounce  judgment  according  to  the  jury's  declara- 
tion—what could  1  do?"*'  Nothing,  but  remain  blind  and 
deaf:  "  I  drank.  I  tried  to  ignore  everything,  ei^en  the  names 
of  the  tuiMseJ." — It  is  plain  enough  that,  in  the  local  official 
body,  there  arc  too  many  agents  who  are  weak,  not  zealous* 
without  any  push,  unreliable,  or  even  secretly  hostile ;  these 
must  be  rejiUccd  by  others  who  arc  energetic  and  reliable,  and 
the  latter  niiisi  be  uken  wherever  they  can  be  fouod.'  This 
reservoir  in  each  department  or  district  is  the  Jacobin  nursery 
of  the  principal  town  ;  from  this,  they  are  sent  into  the  bourgs 
and  communes  of  the  conscription.  The  central  Jacobin 
nursery  for  France  is  in  Paris,  from  whence  they  are  despatched 
to  the  towns  and  departments. 


Consequently,  swarms  of  Jacobin  locusts  from  Paris 
constantly  overspread  the  provinces,  also  from  the  local 
country-towns,  the  surrounding  countrj'. — In  this  cloud  of 
deslructive  insects,  there  are  diverse  figures  and  of  diverse 
shipes:  in  the  front  r.ink,  are  the  representatives  on  mission, 
who  are  to  take  command   in  the  dep.Trtments  ;  in  the  second 
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rank,  "the  political  agents,"  who,  assigned  the  duty  of 
watching  the  neighboring  frontier,  take  upon  themselves 
the  additional  duty  of  leading  the  popular  club  of 
the  town  they  reside  in,  or  of  urging  on  its  admin- 
istrative body.*  Besides  that,  there  issue  from  the  Paris 
headquarters  in  the  rue  St.  Honor^,  select  sans-culottesy 
who,  empowered  by,  or  delegates  from,  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  proceed  to  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  Ton- 
nerre,  Rochefort  and  elsewhere,  to  act  as  missionaries  among 
the  too  inert  population,  or  form  the  committees  of  action  and 
the  tribunals  of  extermination  that  are  recruited  with  difficulty 
on  the  spot.'—  Sometimes  also,  when  a  town  is  in  bad  repute, 
the  popular  club  of  a  sounder-minded  city  sends  its  delegates 
there,  to  bring  it  into  line  ;  thus,  four  deputies  of  the  Metz 
club  arrive  without  notice  in  Belfort,  catechise  their  brethren, 
associate  with  them  the  local  Revolutionary  Committee,  and, 
suddenly,  without  consulting  the  municipality,  or  any  other 
legal  authority,  draw  up  a  list  of  "  moderates,  fanatics  and 
egoists,"  on  whom  they  impose  an  extraordinary  tax  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  six  hundred  and  seven- 
teen livres ;  *  in  like  manner,  sixty  delegates  from  the  club 
of  C6te-d*0r,  Haute-Marne,  Vosges,  Moselle,  Saone-et-Loire 
and  Mont-Terrible,  all  "  tempered  by  the  white  heat  of  Fhe 

1  Archives  dcs  Affaires  Etrang^r^,  vols.  32a  t0  334,and  1409  to  14x1.— These  agents  reside 
in  Nismes,  Marseilles,  Toulouse,  Tarbes,  Bordeaux,  Auch,  Rochefort,  Brest,  Bergues, 
Civil,  Metz,  Thionville,  Strasbourg,  Colmar,  Belfort  and  Grenoble,  and  often  betake  them- 
selves to  towns  in  the  vicinity.  The  fullest  reports  are  those  of  Chipy,  at  Grenoble, 
whose  correspondence  is  worthy  of  publication;  although  an  ultra  Jacobin,  he  was 
brought  before  the  revolutionary  Tribunal  as  a  moderate,  in  Ventose,  year  II.  Having 
survived  (the  Revdution)  he  became  under  the  Empire  a  general  Commissary  of  Police  at 
Brest.  Almost  all  of  them  are  veritable  Jacobins,  alMolutist  at  bottom,  and  they  became 
excellent  despotic  tools. 

a  Buchez  et  Roux,  xxx.,  435. — Twenty-four  commissioners,  drawn  by  lot  from  the  Jacob- 
ins of  Paris,  are  associated  with  Collot  d^Herbois.  One  of  them,  Marino,  becomes  presi- 
dent of  the  temporary  Committee  of  Surveillance,  at  Lyons.  Another,  Parrien,  is  made 
president  of  the  Revolutionary  Committee. — Archives  Nationales,  A F.,  II.,  59.  (Delibera- 
tions in  the  Paris  Jacobin  Club,  appointing  three  of  their  number  to  go  to  Tonnerre  and 
request  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  **  to  give  them  the  necessary  power,  to  use  it  as 
circumstances  may  require,  for  the  best  good  of  the  Republic."  Frimaire  6,  year  II.) — 
Order  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  allowing  two  thousand  francs  to  the  said  parties 
for  their  travelling  expenses." — Archives  des  Affaires  £trang6r^,  vol.  333.  The  agents 
sent  to  Marseilles  affix  their  signatures,  **  xans^culottes^  of  Paris,"  and  one  of  them,  Brutus, 
becomes  president  of  the  Marseilles  revolutionary  tribunal. 

3  Archives  Nationales,  AF.,  II.,-49>  Papers  relating  to  the  revolutionary  tax  of  Belfort, 
giving  all  the  amounts  and  names.  (Brumaire  30,  year  II.)    Here  is  the  formula :  **  Citizen 

X (male  or  female)  will  pay  in  one  hour  the  sum  of ,  under  penalty  of  being 

considered  suspect  and  treated  as  snch." 
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I 
Duchesne,"  proc^wl  to  Sirasboatg  atlhe  summoDSpf  ihe  repre- 
sentatives, where,  under  the  title  of  "propagandists,"  they  are 
to  regenerate  Iht  lonn.' — At  the  same  tune,  in  each  depart- 
ment, the  Jacol-His  of  the  principal  lown  are  (otmd  scaitenrd 
along  the  highv\iys.  that  they  may  inject  their  domaiii  and 
govern  their  sulij..'ci^.  Sometimes,  it  is  the  representaliTC  on 
mission,  who,  pt-rsonally,  along  with  twenty  "hairy  devils," 
makes  his  round  and  shows  off  his  peiegrinaiing  dictatoiship  ; 
again,  it  is  his  »,c€ret3ry  or  delegate  who,  in  his  place  and  in 
his  name,  comes  lo  a  second-class  lown  and  draws  up  his  docu- 
menls.*  At  anoihtr  time,  it  is  "a  commiiice  of  investigation 
and  pro  pagan  d  i  >.  ni  "  which,  "chosen  by  the  club  and  provided 
with  full  powers,  "  comes,  in  the  name  of  the  representatives,  to 
work  up  for  a  tnunih  all  the  communes  of  the  district,'  Again, 
finally,  it  is  the  rL-volulionary  committee  of  the  princi;>3]  town, 
which, '"declared  ct-ntral  for  the  whole  department,"'  delegates 
one  or  the  other  of  its  members  to  go  outside  the  walls,  and 
purge  and  recompose  suspected  municipalities. — Thus  does 
Jacobinism  descend  and  spread  itself,  step  by  step,  from  the 
Parisian  centre  to  the  smallest  and  remotest  commune ; 
throughout  the  province,  whatever  its  hue  may  be,  positive  or 
indistinct,  the  administration,  imported  into  or  imposed  upon 
this,  stamps  it  with  its  red  stigma. 

But    the    stamp    is    only    superficial ;    for  the    sans-culottes, 
naturally,  are  not  disposed  to  confer  offices  on  any  but  men  of 
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their  own  kidney,  while  in  the  provinces,  especially  in  the  rural 
districts,  these  men  are  rare.  As  one  of  the  representatives  says  : 
there  is  a  "dearth  of  subjects." — At  Macon,  Javogues  tries  in 
vain  ;  *  he  finds  in  the  club  only  "  disguised  federalists  ;  "  the 
people,  he  says,  "  will  not  open  their  eyes  :  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  bhndness  is  due  to  the  physique  of  the  country,  which 
is  very  rich."  Naturally,  he  storms  and  dismisses  ;  but,  even 
in  the  revolutionary  committee,  none  but  dubious  candidates 
are  presented  to  him  for  selection  ;  he  does  not  know  how  to 
manage  in  order  to  renew  the  local  authorities.  "  They  play 
into  each  others'  hands,"  and  he  ends  by  threatening  to 
transfer  the  public  institutions  of  the  town  elsewhere,  if  they 
persist  in  proposing  to  him  none  but  bad  patriots. — At  Stras- 
bourg,* Couturier,  and  Dentzel,  on  mission,  report  that :  **  owing 
to  an  unexampled  coalition  among  all  the  capable  citizens, 
obstinately  refusing  to  take  the  office  of  mayor,  in  order,  by 
this  course,  to  clog  the  wheels,  and  subject  the  representatives 
to  repeated  and  indecent  refusals,"  he  is  compelled  to  appoint 
a  young  man,  not  of  legal  age,  and  a  stranger  in  the  depart- 
ment.— At  Marseilles,  write  the  agents,*  "in  spite  of  every 
effort  and  our  ardent  desire  to  republicanise  the  Marseilles 
people,  our  pains  and  fatigues  are  neariy  all  fruitless.  .  .  . 
Public  spirit  among  owners  of  property,  mechanics  and  journey- 
men is  everywhere  detestable.  .  .  .  The  number  of  discon- 
tented seems  to  increase  from  day  to  day.  All  the  communes 
in  Var,  and  most  of  those  in  this  department  are  against 
us.  .  .  .  It  is  a  race  to  be  destroyed,  a  country  to  be  colonised 
anew."  ...  "I  repeat  it,  the  only  way  to  work  out  the  Revo- 
lution in  the  federalised  departments,  and  especially  in  this  one. 


famatjcism." — Archhres  des  Affaires  ]£trang^r^,  vol.  333.  (Letter  of  Desgranges,  Bordeaux, 
Bnsmaire  15,  year  11.)  The  representatives  have  just  instituted  "  a  revolutionary  com- 
mittee of  surveillance  composed  of  twelve  members,  selected  with  the  greatest  circum- 
spection. Ail  the  committees  established  in  the  department  are  obliged  to  correspond  with 
it,  and  fulfill  its  requbitions.** 

X  Archives  Nationales,  AF.,  II.,  58.  (Letter  of  Javogues  to  Collot  d'Herbois,  Brumaire 
a8,  year  II.) 
a  *'Recueil  des  Pieces  Authentiques/*  etc.,  i.,  195.  (Acts  passed  Jan.  ax,  1793.) 
3  Archives  des  Affaires  £trang6r^,  vol.  326.  (Letters  from  Brutus,  September  34 ;  from 
Topino-Lebrun,  jr.,  September  as  and  October  6,  1793.) — ^o\.  330.  Letters  from  Brutus, 
Nivose  6,  year  11.)  The  character  of  the  agent  is  often  indicated  orthographically.  For 
example,  vol.  334,  letter  from  Galon-Boyer,  Brumaire  x8,  year  II.  "  The  public  spirit  is 
{jrt  for  est)  generally  bad.  Those  who  claim  to  be  patriots  know  no  restraint  {/rin  for 
Jr*in)»    The  rest  are  lethaigic  {en  Uiargie)  and  federalism  appears  innate." 
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is  to  transport  all  tlic  iodigenous  populadon  who  are  able  to 
bear  arms,  scatter  ihcm  through  the  armies  and  jmt  ganisoos  in 
their  places,  which,  a^jin,  will  have  to  be  changed  from  rime  to 
time." — At  the  other  exlTcmitf  of  the  tcrritorj-,  id  Alsace:, 
"republican  s^niimenis  arc  still  in  the  ciadle  ;  fanaticism  b 
extreme  and  incredible;  the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  in  general 
is  in  no  respect  revolutionary.  .  .  .  Nothing  but  the  revo- 
lutionary artny  and  the  venerated  guillotine  will  cure  ibem  of 
their  conceited  aristocracy.  The  execution  of  the  laws  depends 
on  striking  off  the  heads  of  the  guiliy,  for  nearly  all  the  rural 
municipalities  are  composed  only  of  the  rich,  of  clerks  of  former 
bailiffs,  almost  always  devoted  to  ihe  ancieut  regime."  ' — And 
in  the  rest  of  France,  the  population,  less  refractory,  is  not 
more  Jacobin  ;  here  where  the  people  appear  "humble  and 
submissive"  as  in  Lyons  and  Bordeaux,  the  inspectors  report 
that  it  is  wholly  owing  to  terror  ;'  there,  where  opinion  seems 
enthusiastic,  as  at  Rochefort  and  Grenoble,  they  report  that  it 
is  "artificial  heat."'  At  Rochefort,  leal  is  maintained  only 
"  by  the  presence  of  live  or  six  Parisian  Jacobins."  At 
Grenoble,  Ch^py,  the  political  agent  and  president  of  the  club, 
writes  that  "he  is  knocked  up,  worn  out,  and  exhausted, 
in  trying  to  keep  up  public  spirit  and  maintain  it  on  a  level 
with  events,"  but  he  is  "conscious  that,  if  he  should  leave,  all 
would  crumble." — There  are  none  other  than  Moderates  at 
Brest,  al  J.ille,  at  Dunkirk;  if  this  or  that  department,  the 
Nord,  for  instance,  hastened  to  accept  the  "  Montagnard  " 
constitution,  it  is  only  a  pretence  :  "an  infinitely  small  portion 


I  Anhive>d«Allain>Etiaiig'Tr«,  vol.  1411.  (Lciiciof  HitipI.BmiiuiR>«.ycar  ID— 
V'A.nv    lUllcruf  BlmniiirandHauur,  PlUTioH,.  )-urlJ.) 

9  An  hirn  cl«  Afl^um  ferangtrn,  vol.  333.  {\x»a  ai  Charlret  and  of  CiOlinl,  Cob. 
nunc  Aflnni  hie.  Nivne  ii.>— Vol.  jji.  (Ixiien  of  DnitianE«.  u  Boidciux.  Bnimairt  B 

Thciiirt-uiinialhmTnidciiiiKdDudna  to  iaA.son  aM\,e  ri-f  rxamt-giiiiyal  \b  ibe 
tonxn  i.arlM>ncnlalII',id«ui,R<.ulbt./rn'ur,-»>-^r.d''fo[  Iht  detanmcni,  Sallcnin, 

]  Ikid..  v.,1.  3,j.  rUiiCT  ol  Cuny.  5r.,  Ni.-^  lo.l  Vol*,  jji,  33,.  (Lstim  of  Oiipy. 
/an/w.  »nd  eip«t-iatty  ihme  dated  Fnmaire  It.) — Vnl,  ^jq.  n^i«rr»f  CZi^py,  Augiut  14, 
1T9).)    "Al  Annecy.  the  wometi  have  cut  dtm-n  the  |]bert>-'pole  and  burm  the  uchivaof 

IhU.    ISc(>teinl«  le.  i^j.)    "  The  inhal.lunio  around  M"nl   Btanc  iho»  Hither  ipiril 

nlAu(iiF,iB,  171,1,1    "Vmnnly  have  Iht  ciii«n5^Greool>1e.»-hoiverf  drawn  liylol,  not 
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of  the  population  answered  for  the  rest." ' — At  Belfort,  where 
"  from  one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  fathers  of  families 
alone  are  counted,"  writes  the  agent,*  "  one  popular  club  of 
thirty  or  forty  members,  at  the  most,  maintains  and  enforces 
the  love  of  liberty." — In  Arras,  "  out  of  three  or  four  hundred 
members  composing  the  popular  club "  the  weeding-out  of 
1793  has  spared  but  "sixty-three,  one  tenth  of  whom  are 
absent." '  At  Toulouse,  "  out  of  about  fourteen  hundred  mem- 
bers" who  form  the  club,  only  three  or  four  hundred  remain 
after  the  weeding-out  of  1793,*  "mere  machines,  for  the  most 
part,"  and  "whom  ten  or  a  dozen  intriguers  lead  as  they 
please." — The  same  state  of  things  exists  elsewhere,  a  dozen 
or  two  determined  Jacobins — twenty-two  at  Troyes,  twenty- 
one  at  Grenoble,  ten  at  Bordeaux,  seven  at  Poitiers,  as  many 
at  Dijon — constitute  the  active  staff  of  a  large  town  :  *  the 
whole  number  might  sit  around  one  table. — The  Jacobins, 
straining  as  they  do  to  swell  their  numbers,  only  scatter  their 
band  ;  careful  as  they  are  in  making  their  selections,  they  only 
limit  their  number.  They  remain  what  they  always  have 
been,  a  small  feudality  of  brigands  superposed  on  con- 
Lyons  would  march.  The  rural  municipalities,  badly  tainted  with  the  federal  malady, 
ventured  to  give  the  troops  very  bad  quarters,  especially  those  who  had  been  drafted.*' 

X  Ibid,  (Letter  of  Cuny,  jr.,  Brest,  Brumaire  6.)  *'  There  are,  in  general,  very  few 
patriots  at  Brest ;  the  inhabitants  are  nearly  all  moderates.*'— {Letter  of  Gadolle,  Dunkirk, 
July  26, 1793.)— {Letter  of  Simon,  Metz,  Nivose,  year  IL)  '*  Yesterday,  on  the  news  of  the 
capture  of  Toulon  being  announced  in  the  theatre, ....  I  noticed  that  only  about  one-third 
of  t}ie  spectators  gave  way  to  patriotic  enthusiasm ;  the  other  two-thirds  remained  cold,  or 
put  on  a  long  foce." 

9  Ibid.  (Letter  of  Haupt,  Belfort,  September  t,  1793.) 

3  Report  by  Courtots  on  the  papers  found  in  Robespierre's  domicile,  p.  274.  (Letter  of 
Darthi,  Ventose  99,  year  IL) 

4  **  Tableau  des  Prisons  de  Toulouse,**  by  citizen  Pescayre  (published  in  year  IIL),  p.  xox. 

5  Archives  Nationales,  F.  7, 4491.  (Register  of  the  Revolutionary  Committee,  established  at 
Troyes,  Brumaire  xx,  year  IL)— Albert  Babeau,  vol.  ti.,  passim. — Archives  des  Affaires 
^trangiris,  vol.  339,  Ch^py  (letter,  Brumaire  6,  Grenoble).  **  The  sections  had  appointed 
seven  committees  of  survdllance.    Although  weeded  out  by  the  club,  they  nevertheless 

alarmed  the  Mana-culoitet Representative  Petit- Jean  has  issued  an  order,  directing  that 

there  bhall  be  but  ooe  committee  at  Grenoble  composed  of  twenty-one  members.  This 
measure  is  excellent  and  ensures  the  triumph  of  sa$u-culottei»m.^^ — Archives  Nationales, 
F.7,  4434.  (Letter  of  P^rrieu  to  Brissot,  Bordeaux,  March  9,  1793.)  Before  June  9,  the 
national  club  **  of  Bordeaux,  composed  of  Maratists,  did  not  comprise  more  than  eight  or 
ten  individuak  at  most.** — Moniteur^  xxii.,  133.  (Speech  by  Thibeaudeau  on  the  popular  club 
of  Poitiers,  Vendimiaire  xx,  year  \\\^)—Ibid.  (Session  of  Brumaire  5,  year  III.,  letter  of 
Calis,  and  session  of  Brumaire  X7,  year  IIL,  report  by  Cal^.)  **  The  popular  club  of 
Dijon  made  all  neighboring  administrative  bodies,  citizens  and  districts  tremble.  All 
were  subject  to  its  laws,  and  three  or  four  men  in  it  made  them.  This  club  and  the  muni- 
cipality were  one  body.**  **  The  Terror  party  does  not  exist  here,  or,  if  it  does  exist,  it 
does  not  amount  to  much :  out  of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  there  are  not  six  who  can 
legitimately  be  suspected  of  belonging  to  it.** 
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quered  France.'  If  the  terror  they  spread  around  multiplies 
their  serfs,  the  horror  they  inspire  diminishes  their  proselytes, 
while  their  minority  remains  insignificani  because,  for  their 
collaborators,  they  can  have  only  those  just  like  themselves. 


Thus,  on  closely  observing  the  final  set  of  ufRcials  of 
the  revolutionary  government,  in  the  provinces  as  well  as  at 
Paris,  we  find  few  besides  the  eminent  in  vice,  dishonesty  and 
misconduct,  or,  at  the  very  least,  in  stupidity  and  grossness. — 
First,  as  is  indicated  by  their  name,  they  all  must  be,  and 
nearly  all  arc,  saiis-eu!ottes,  that  is  to  say,  men  who  live  from 
day  to  day  on  their  daily  earnings,  possessing  no  income  from 
capital,  confined  to  subordinate  places,  to  petty  trading,  to 
manual  services,  lodgL-d  or  encamped  on  the  lowest  steps  of  the 
social  ladder,  and  therefore  requiring  pay  to  enable  them  to 
attend  to  public  business ;'  it  is  on  this  account  that  decrees 
and  orders  allow  them  wages  of  three,  five,  six,  ten,  and  even 
eighteen  francs  a  day. — At  Grenoble,  the  representatives  form 
the  municipal  body  and  the  revolutionary  committee,  along 
with  two  health-officers,  three  glovers,  two  farmers,  one 
tobacco -merchant,  one  perfumer,  one  grocer,  one  bell- 
maker,  one  innkeeper,  one  joiner,  one  shoemaker,  one  mason, 
while  the  official  order  by  which  they  are  installed,  appoints 
" Teyssi&re,  Ucorhte"  national  agent.' — At  Troyes,'  among  the 
men  in  authority  we  find  a  confectioner,  a  weaver,  a  journey- 
man-weaver, a  hatter,  a  hosier,  a  grocer,  a  carpenter,  a  dancing- 
master,  and  a  policeman,  while  the  mayor,  Gachez,  formerly  a 
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common  soldier  in  the  regiment  of  Vexin,  was,  when  appointed, 
a  school-teacher  in  the  vicinity. — At  Toulouse,*  a  man  named 
Terrain,  a  pie-dealer,  is  installed  as  president  of  the  adminis- 
tration ;  the  revolutionary  committee  is  presided  over  by 
Pio,  a  journeyman -barber ;  the  inspiration,  "  the  soul  of 
the  club,"  is  a  concierge^  that  of  the  prison. — The  last  and 
most  significant  trait  is  found  at  Rochefort,'  where  the  presi- 
dent of  the  popular  club  is  the  executioner. — If  such  per- 
sons form  the  select  body  of  officials  in  the  large  towns, 
what  must  they  be  in  the  small  ones,  in  the  bourgs  and 
in  the  villages  ?  "  Everywhere  they  are  of  the  meanest ^'^ 
cartmen,  sabot-  (wooden  shoe)  makers,  thatchers,  stone- 
cutters, dealers  in  rabbit-skins,  day  laborers,  idle  mechanics, 
many  without  any  pursuit,  or  mere  vagabonds  who  had 
already  participated  in  riots  or  Jacqueries^  loungers  in  the 
groggeries,  having  given  up  work  and  designated  for  a  public 
career  only  by  their  irregular  habits  and  incompetency  to 
follow  a  private  career. — Even  in  the  large  towns,  it  is  evident 
that  discretionary  power  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  nearly 
raw  barbarians ;  one  has  only  to  note  in  the  old  documents, 
at  the  Archives,  the  orthography  and  style  of  the  committees 
empowered  to  grant  or  refuse  civic  cards,  and  draw  up  reports 
on  the  opinions  and  pursuits  of  prisoners.  "  His  opinions 
appear  insipid  [Ces  opigjwns  paroisse  insipide)* . . .  .Hq  is 
married  (but)  without  children."  (//  est  marie  cent  {sans) 
en/ants) .  - .  .Her  profession  is  wife  of  Paillot-Montabert,  her 

X  **  Tableau  dea  Prisons  de  Toulouse,"  by  citizen  Pescare,  162,  t66,  435. 

a  Benyat  Saint-Prix,  **  La  Justice  Rdvolutionaire/*  (second  -dition)  p.  xix.— /^/V/.,  xiv. 
At  Rochefort  there  ia  on  the  revolutionary  tribunal  a  niason,  a  shoemaker,  a  calker,  and  a 
cook ;  at  Bordeaux,  on  the  military  commission,  an  actor,  a  wine-clerk,  a  druggbt,  a  baker, 
a  joumeyman-gilder,  and  later,  a  cooper  and  a  leather-dresser. 

3  I  give  this  as  I  got  it  in  my  conversations  with  old  peasants.— Archives  Nationales, 
AF.,II.,  111.  (Order  of  the  RepresenUtive  Ichon,  Messidor  i8,  year  II.)  "  The  popular  club 
of  Chinon  will  be  Immediately  regenerated.  Citizens  (I  omit  their  names),  the  following 
showing  their  occupations:  shoemaker,  policeman,  saio/'makcr,  cooper,  carter,  shoemaker, 
joiner,  butcher,  carpenter  and  mason,  will  form  the  committee  which  is  to  do  the  weeding- 
out  and  choose  st^cesson  among  those  that  offer  to  become  members  of  the  club.*'— /^iV/., 
D.,  $x,  10.  (Orders  of  the  Representatives  Delacroix,  Ixtuchet  and  I^t^endre,  on  mission  in  the 
department  of  Seine-In f(6rieure  for  the  purpose  of  removing,  at  Conchez,  the  entire  admin- 
istration, and  for  forming  there  a  new  revolutionary  committee,  with  full  powers,  Frimaire 
9,  year  II.)  The  members  of  the  committee,  the  nature  of  which  is  indicated,  are  two 
coopers,  one  gardener,  two  carpenters,  one  merchant,  a  coach-driver  and  a  tailor.  (One 
finds  in  the  archives,  in  the  correspondence  of  the  representatives,  plenty  of  orders  appoint- 
ing authorities  of  the  same  sort.) 

4  Albert  Babeau,  ii.,  396. 
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income  is  living  on  her  income  ;  these  relations  arc  with  a 
woman  we  pay  no  .ittenlion  to;  we  presume  her  opinions  are 
like  her  husband's."  '  The  handwriting,  unfortunately,  cannot 
be  represented  here,  being  that  of  a  child  five  years  old.' 

"As  stupid  as  ihey  are  immoral,"*  says  Representative 
Albert,  of  tht  Jacobins  he  finds  in  office  at  Troyes.  Jjaw, 
indeed,  as  their  condition  maybe,  their  feelingand  intelligence 
are  yet  lower  because,  in  their  professions  or  occupations,  they 
are  the  refuse  instead  of  the  elite,  and,  especially  on  this  account, 
they  are  turned  out  after  Thermidor.  some,  it  is  true,  as  Ter- 
rorists, but  the  larger  number  as  either  dolts,  scandalous  or 
crazy,  mere  interlopers,  or  mere  valets. — At  Rbeims,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  district  is'  "a  former  bailiff,  on  familiar  terms 
with  the  spies  of  the  Robespierre  regime,  acting  in  concert 
with  them,  but  without  being  their  accomplice,  possessing  none 
of  the  requisite  qiuilities  for  administration  ;  "  another  admin- 
istrator is  likewise  "a  former  bailiff,  without  means,  negligent 
in  the  highest  degree  and  a  confirmed  drunkard  :  "  alongside 
of  these  sit  "  a  horse-dealer,  without  any  means,  better  suited 
for  jockeying  than  governing,  moreover  a  drunkard  ;  a  dyer, 
lacking  judgment,  open  to  all  sorts  of  influences,  pushed  ahead 
by  the  Jacobin  faction,  and  having  used  power  in  the  most 
arbitrary  manner,  rather,  perliajis,  through  ignorance  than 
through  cruelty  ;  a  shoemaker,  entirely  uninstructed,  knowing 
only  how  to  sign  bis  name,"  and  others  of  the  same  character. 
In  the  Tribunal,  a  judge  is  noted  as  "true  in_principle, but 
whom    poverty  and  want  of  resources  have  driven  to  every 
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excess,  a  turncoat  according  to  circumstances  in  order  to  get 
a  place,  associated  with  the  leaders  in  order  to  keep  the  place, 
and  yet  not  without  sensibility,  having,  perhaps,  acted  crim- 
inally merely  to  keep  himself  and  his  family  alive."  In  the 
municipal  body,  the  majority  is  composed  of  an  incompetent 
lot,  some  of  them  being  journeymen-spinners  or  thread-twisters, 
and  others  second-hand  dealers  or  shopkeepers,  "  incapable," 
"  without  means,"  with  a  few  crack-brains  among  them  :  one, 
"  his  brain  being  crazed,  absolutely  of  no  account,  anarchist 
and  Jacobin  ; "  another,  *1  very  dangerous  through  lack  of 
judgment,  a  Jacobin,  over-excited  ;  "  a  third,  "  an  instrument 
of  tyranny,  a  man  of  blood  capable  of  every  vice,  having 
assumed  the  name  of  Mutius  Scaevola,  of  recognised  depravity 
and  unable  to  write." — Similarly,  in  the  Aube  districts,  we 
find  some  of  the  heads  feverish  with  the  prevailing  epidemic, 
for  instance,  at  Nogent,  the  national  agent,  Delaporte,  "  who 
has  the  words  *  guillotine  *  and  *  revolutionary  tribunal ' 
always  on  his  lips,  and  who  declares  that  if  he  were  the  gov- 
ernment he  would  imprison  doctor,  surgeon  and  lawyer,  who 
delights  in  finding  people  guilty  and  says  that  he  is  never  con- 
tent except  when  he  gets  three  pounds'  weight  of  denuncia- 
tions a  day."  But,  apart  from  these  madcaps,  most  of  the 
administrators  or  judges  are  either  people  wholly  unworthy  of 
their  offices,  because  they  are  "inept,"  "too  uneducated," 
"  good  for  nothing,"  "  too  little  familiar  with  administrative 
forms,"  "  too  little  accustomed  to  judicial  action,"  "  without 
information,"  "  too  busy  with  their  own  affairs,"  "  unable  to 
read  or  write,"  or,  because  "they  have  no  delicacy,"  are 
"violent,"  "agitators,"  "knaves,"  "without  public  esteem," 
and  more  or  less  dishonest  and  despised/ — Acerrain  fellow  from 
Paris,  was,  at  first,  at  Troyes,  a  baker's  apprentice,'  and  after- 
wards a  dancing-master  ;  he  next  figured  at  the  Club,  making 
headway,  doubtless,  through  his  Parisian  chatter,  until  he  stood 


I  Ibid.  Orders  of  Albert,  Ventose  5,  and  Pluviose  39,  year  III.,  renrganbiag  the  courts 
and  administrations  in  the  districts  of  Ervy,  Arcis  and  Nogent-sur-Seine,  with  a  tabular 
statement  of  the  names  of  those  removed  and  the  reasons  for  so  doing. 

a  Petition  of  Jean  Nicolas  Antoine,  former  member  of  the  Directory  of  the  district  of 
Troyes  for  twenty-eight  months.  (Ventose  9,  year  III.)  Shut  up  in  Troyes,  he  asks  per- 
mission to  go  to  Paris,  **  I  have  a  small  lot  of  goods  which  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  sell  in 
Paris.  It  is  my  native  town  and  I  know  more  people  there  than  anywhere  else." — Ibid, 
Information  furnished  on  Antoine  by  the  Conseil-g^n^ral  of  the  Commune  of  Troyes. 
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first  and  soon  became  a  raember  of  the  district.  Appointed  an 
officer  in  the  sixth  battalion  of  Aiibe,  he  behaved  in  such  a 
manner  in  Vendue  that,  on  his  return,  "  his  brethren  in  arms  " 
broke  up  the  banner  presented  to  him,  "declaring  him  un- 
worthy of  such  an  honor,  because  he  cowardly  fled  before  the 
enemy."  Nevctiht-less,  after  a  short  phinge,  he  came  again  to 
the  surface  and,  thanks  to  his  civil  compeers,  was  reinstated  Id 
his  administrative  functions;  during  the  Terror,  he  was 
intimate  with  all  the  Terrorists,  being  one  of  the  important  men 
of  Troyes. — The  mayor  of  the  town,  Gachez,  nn  old  soldier 
and  ex-schoohtiaster,  is  of  the  same  stuff  as  this  baker's  appren- 
tice. He,  likewise,  was  a  Vendean  hero  ;  only,  he  was  unable 
to  distinguish  himself  as  much  as  he  hked,  for,  after  enlisting 
he  failed  to  march  ;  having  pocketed  the  bounty  of  three  hun- 
dred livres,  he  discovered  that  he  had  infirmities  and,  getting 
himself  invalided,  he  served  the  nation  in  a  civil  capacity. 
"  His  own  partisans  admit  that  he  is  a  drunkard  and  that  he 
has  committed  forgery."  Some  months  after  Thermidor  he  is 
sentenced  to  eight  years  imprisonment  and  put  in  the  pillory 
for  this  crime.  Hence,  "  almost  the  entire  commune  is  against 
him  ;  the  women  in  the  streets  jeer  him,  and  the  eight  sections 
meet  together  to  request  his  withdrawal."  But  Representative 
Bo  reports  that  he  ts  every  way  entitled  to  remain,  being  a 
true  Jacobin,  an  admirable  terrorist  and  "  the  only  sans-culottt 
mayor  which  the  commune  of  Troyes  has  to  be  proud  of."  ' 

It  would  be  awarding  too  much  honor  to  men  of  this  stamp,  to 
suppose  that  they  had  convictions  or  principles  ;  they  were  gov- 
erned by  animositiesandespecially  by  their  appetites,' to  satiate 

I  AnhivH  NatioiulK.  .'VF.,  II..  y,.  (M«ni>ri;ik  datrd  Attuidor  iS,  year  II.. by  .-<n  emls- 
Bryof  ihcCommiUHofPublkSafny.Mnt  laTtDvn,  PmiTialii),  lonpanonthciliuilion 
of  things  Di«l  un  ih<  troublK  in  TrDyn.)-Alhen  It.ibcaii.  ii..  loj.  id;  xnd  iii,  iii.-Cl. 

"NowislhcIinMlopuI  younrfves  in  ih*  place  o(  ihe  rich.    Strike,  and  don"r  pm  iloff!  " 


"Frochot,"by  Louij  Pmy,  ijj.    n.etlcr  if  Piiiil.  member  of  i' 
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which  they  *  made  the  most  of  their  offices. — At  Troyes,  "  all 
provisions  and  eatables  are  drawn  upon  to  supply  the  table  of 
the  twenty-four  "  sans-culottes '  to  whom  B6  entrusted  the  duty 
of  weeding-out  the  popular  club  ;  before  the  organisation  of 
"  this  regenerating  nucleus  "  the  revolutionary  committee,  pre- 
sided over  by  Rousselin,  the  civil  commissioner,  carried  on  its 
"  feastings  "  in  the  Petit-Louvre  tavern,  "  passing  nights  in 
tippling"  and  in  the  preparation  of  lists  of  suspects.*  In  the 
neighboring  provinces  of  Dijon,  Beaune,  Semur  and  Aignay- 
le-Duc,  the  heads  of  the  municipality  and  of  the  club  always 
meet  in  taverns  and  groggeries.  At  Dijon,  we  see  "  the  ten  or 
twelve  Hercules  of  patriotism  traversing  the  town,  each  with 
a  chalice  under  his  arm  :  "*  this  is  their  drink-cup  ;  each  has  to 
bring  his  own  to  the  Montagnard  inn  ;  there,  they  imbibe  copi- 
ously, frequently,  and  between  two  glasses  of  wine  "  declare 
who  are  outlaws."  At  Aignay-le-Duc,  a  small  town  with  only 
half  a  doT^en  patriots  "  the  majority  of  whom  can  scarcely 
write,  most  of  them  poor,  burdened  with  families,  and  liv- 
ing without  doing  anything,  never  quit  the  groggeries,  where, 
night  and  day,  they  revel ;"  their  chief,  a  financial  ex-pro- 
cureury  now  "  concierge^  archivist,  secretary  and  president  of  the 
popular  club,"  holds  municipal  council  in  the  bar-room.     "  On 

mittee  of  Aignay-le-Duc.)  **  Denunciations  occupied  most  of  the  time  at  our  meetings,  and 
it  is  there  that  one  could  see  the  hatreds  and  vengeance  of  the  colleagues  who  ruled  us." 

X  Archives  Nationales,  D.,  $  x,  No.  4.  The  following  is  a  sample  among  others  of  the 
impositions  of  the  revolutionary  committees.  (Complaint  of  Mariotte,  proprietor,  former 
mayor  of  Chatillon-sur-Seine,  Flor^al  27,  year  II.)  *'  On  Brumaire  23,  year  II.,  I  was 
stopped  just  as  I  was  taking  post  at  Mussy,  travelling  on  business  for  the  Republic,  and 
provided  with  a  commission  and  passport  from  the  Minister  of  War.  ...  I  was  searched 
in  the  most  shameful  manner ;  citizen  M^nitrier,  member  of  the  committee,  used  towards 

me  the  foulest  language I  was  confined  in  a  tavern ;  instead  of  two  gendarmes 

which  would  have  been  quite  sufficient  to  guard  me,  I  had  the  whole  brigade,  who  passed 
that  night  and  the  next  day  drinking,  until,  in  wine  and  brandy  the  charge  against  me  in 
the  tavern  amounted  to  sixty  francs.  And  worse  still,  two  members  of  the  same  committee 
passed  a  night  guarding  me  and  made  me  pay  for  it.  Add  to  this,  ihry  said  openly  he/ore 
tne  thai  I  was  a  good  pigeon  to  pluck.  .  .  .  They  gave  me  the  escort  of  a  state  criminal  of 
the  highest  importance,  three  national  gendarmes,  mounted,  six  National  Guards,  and 
even  to  the  Commandant  of  the  National  Guard  ;  citizen  Mi^dan,  member  of  the  revolu- 
tionary committee,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  cortege,  ten  men  to  conduct  one !  .  .  .  . 
I  was  obliged  to  pay  my  executioners,  fifty  francs  to  the  commandant,  and  sixty  to  his 
men." 

2  MoniteuTy  xxi.,  261.  (Speech  by  an  inhabitant  of  Troyes  in  the  Jacobin  Club,  Paris, 
Messidor  26,  year  II.) 

3  Albert  Babeau,  iL,  164.  (Depositions  of  the  tavern-keeper  and  of  the  commissioner, 
(}amier.) 

4  "  Frochot,"  by  Louis  Passy,  170,  172.  (Letter  by  Pajot  and  petition  of  the  Aignay 
munidpality,  March  to,  1795.) — Btbliotheque  Nationale,  L.,  41.  No.  i8oa.  (Denunciation  by 
six  sections  of  the  commune  of  Dijon  to  the  National  Convention.) 
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leaving,  they  put  for  female  aristocrats,"  while  one  of  them 
declares  "  that  if  the  half  of  Aignay  were  slaughtered  the  other 
half  would  be  all  the  better  for  it," — There  is  nothing  like 
drinking  to  exi  iic  ferocity  to  the  highest  pitch.  At  Strasbourg 
the  sixty  proi):ii5andist  mustachioed  patriots  lodged  in  the 
college  in  whii.h  ihey  are  settled  fixtures,  have  a  cook  pro- 
vided for  them  liy  the  town,  and  they  revel  day  and  night  "  on 
the  choice  provisions  put  in  requisition,"  "on  wines  destined 
to  the  defenders  of  the  country.'"  It  is,  undoubtedly, 
on  issuing  from  these  orgies  that  they  proceed,  sword  in 
hand,  to  the  popular  ciub,'  vote  and  force  others  to  vote 
"death  to  all  prisoners  confined  in  the  Seminary  to  the 
number  of  seven  hundred,  of  every  age  and  of  both  sexes, 
without  any  jircliminary  trial."  For  a  roan  to  become  a 
good  cut-throat,  he  must  first  get  intoxicated  ; '  such  was 
the  course  pur^utd  in  Paris  by  those  who  did  the  woric 
in  September :  the  revolutionary  government  being  an  organ- 
ised, prolonged  and  permanent  Septembrisade,  most  of  its 
agents  are  obliged  to  drink  hard. ' 
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For  the  same  reasons  when  the  opportunity,  as  well  as  the 
temptation,  to  steal,  presents  itself,  they  steal. — At  first,  during 
six  months,  and  up  to  the  decree  assigning  them  pay,  the  revolu- 
tionary committees  "  take  their  pay  themselves ; "  *  they  then 
add  to  their  legal  salary  of  three  and  five  francs  a  day  about 
what  they  please  :  for  it  is  they  who  assess  the  extraordinary 
taxes,  and  often,  as  at  Montbrison, "  without  making  any  list  or 
record  of  collections."  OnFrimaire  16,  year  II.,  the  financial 
committee  reports  that  "  the  collection  and  application  of 
extraordinary  taxes  is  unknown  to  the  government ;  that  it  was 
impossible  to  supervise    them,  the  National  treasury  having 


and  said :  '*  Good-day,  brother,  how  are  you  ?  "  *'  Very  well,  citizen,  and  how  are  you  ?  " 
"  You  do  not  tutoyer—you  are  not  up  to  the  Revolution  ?  "  "  We'll  see— will  you  step  in 
the  parlor?"  "Yes,  brother,  Til  follow  you."— We  enter;  he  sees  my  wife  who,  I  may 
say,  has  an  imposing  air.  He  boldly  embraces  her  and,  repeating  his  gesture  on  the  breast, 
takes  her  hand  and  says:  "  Good-day,  sister."  "  Come,"  I  interpose,  **  let  us  take  break- 
fast, and,  if  you  please,  you  shall  dine  with  me."  *'  Yes,  but  on  one  condition,  that  tu  me 
tutoiey  **  I  will  try,  but  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  it."  After  warming  up  his  intellect  and 
heart  with  a  bottle  of  wine,  we  get  rid  of  him  by  sending  him  to  inspect  the  archives-room, 
along  with  my  son  and  Bambinet.  It  Ls  amusing,  for  he  can  only  read  print. .  .  Bambinet, 
and  the>r<v«r^«r,  read  the  titles  aloud,  and  pass  over  the  feudalisms.  Vclu  does  not 
notice  this  and  always  tells  them  to  go  on. — After  an  hour,  tired  out,  he  comes  back:  *'  All 
right,"  he  says,  "  now  let  me  see  your  chateau,  which  is  a  fine  one."  He  had  heard  about 
a  room  where  there  were  fantocini^  in  the  attic.  He  goes  up,  opens  some  play-books,  and, 
seeing  on  the  lists  of  characters  the  name  of  King  and  Prince,  he  says  to  me :  "  You  must 
scratch  those  out,  and  play  only  republican  pieces."  The  descent  is  by  a  back-stairs.  On 
the  way  down  he  encounters  a  maid  of  my  wife's,  who  is  very  pretty  ;  he  stops  and,  regard- 
ing my  son,  says :  "  You  must  as  a  good  Republican,  sleep  with  that  girl  and  marry  her." 
I  look  at  him  and  reply  :  "  Monsieur  Vclu,  listen  ;  we  are  well  behaved  here,  and  such  lan- 
guage cannot  be  allowed.  You  must  respect  the  young  people  in  my  house."  A  little  dis- 
concerted, he  tames  down  and  is  quite  deferential  to  Madame  de  Chevemey. — "  You  have 
pen  and  ink  on  your  table,"  he  says,  "  bring  them  here."  '*  What  for,"  I  ask,  "  to  take  my 
inventory  ?  "  *'  No,  but  I  must  make  a  prods-verbal.  You  help  me ;  it  will  be  better  for 
you,  as  you  can  fix  it  to  suit  you."  This  was  not  badly  done,  to  conceal  his  want  of  knowl- 
edge.— We  go  in  to  dinner.  My  servants  waited  on  the  table  ;  I  had  not  yielded  to  the  sys- 
tem of  a  general  table  for  all  of  us,  which  would  not  have  pleased  my  servants  any  more 
than  myself.  Curiosity  led  them  all  to  come  in  and  see  us  dining  together. — "  Brother," 
says  Velu  to  me,  "  don*t  these  people  eat  with  you  ?  "  (He  saw  the  table  set  for  only  four 
persons.)  I  reply  :  "  Brother,  that  would  not  be  any  more  agreeable  to  them  than  to  my- 
self. Ask  them." — He  ate  little,  drank  like  an  ogre,  and  was  talkative  about  his  amours ; 
getting  excited,  he  was  sufficiently  venturesome  in  his  stories  and  excited  my  wife,  but  he 
did  not  go  far.  Apropos  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  danger  we  incurred,  he  said  innocently : 
"  Don't  I  run  as  much  risk  as  anybody  ?  It  is  my  opinion,  that,  in  three  months,  I  shall 
have  my  head  oflf !  But  we  must  all  uke  our  chance  !  "—Now  and  then,  he  indulged  in 
sans-culottisms.  He  seized  the  servant's  hand,  who  changed  his  plate  :  **  Brother,  I  beg 
you  to  take  my  place,  and  let  me  wait  on  you  in  my  turn  ! " — He  drank  the  cordials,  and 
finally  left,  pleased  with  his  reception. — Returning  to  the  inn,  he  stays  until  nine  o'clock  at 
night  and  stuffs  himself,  but  b  not  intoxicated.  One  bottle  had  no  effect  on  him  ;  he  could 
empty  a  cask  and  show  no  signs  of  it. 

X  MoniUuTy  xxii.,  425.  (Session  of  Bnimaire  13,  year  HI.)  Cambon,  in  relation  to  the 
revolutionary  committees,  says :  **  I  would  observe  to  the  Assembly  that  they  were  never 
paid."    A  member  replies :  "  They  took  their  pay  themselves."   (**  Yes,  yes."— Appbuse.) 
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received  ao  sums  whatever  arising  from  these  taxes."  '  Two 
years  after,  four  years  after,  the  accounts  of  revolutionary 
taxation,  of  forced  loans,  and  of  pretended  voluntary  gifts,  sliU 
form  a  bottomless  pit ;  out  of  forty  billions  of  accounts  ren- 
dered to  the  National  Treasury  only  twenty  arc  found  to  be 
verified  ;  the  rest  are  irregular  and  worthless.  Besides,  in  many 
cases,  not  only  is  the  voucher  worthless  or  not  forthcoming,  but, 
again,  it  is  proved  that  the  sums  collected  disappeared  wholly  or 
in  part.  At  Villefvnnche,  out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
thousand  francs  collected,  the  collector  of  the  district  deposited 
but  forty-two  thousand  ;  at  Baugency,  out  of  more  than  five  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  collected,  there  were  only  fifty  thousand  de- 
posited ;  at  la  Reole,  outof  atleasifivchundrcdthousandfrancs 
collected,  there  were  but  twenty-two  thousand  six  hundred  and 
fifty  deposited.  "  The  rest,"  says  the  collector  at  Villefranclie, 
"  were  wasted  by  the  Committee  of  Surveillance."  "  The  Ux- 
collectors,"  writes  the  national-agent  at  Orleans,  "  after  having 
employed  terror  gave  themselves  up  to  orgies  and  are  now 
building  palaces."' — As  to  the  expenses  which  they  prove,  they 
almost  always  consist  of  "indemnities  to  members  of  revolu- 
tionary committees,  to  patriots,  and  to  defray  the  cost  of  patri- 
otic missions,"  to  maintaining  aid  repairing  the  meeting- rooms 
of  the  popular  clubs,  to  military  expeditions,  and  to  succoring  the 
poor,  so  that  three  or  four  hundred  millions  in  gold  or  silver, 
extorted  before  the  end  of  1 793,  hundreds  of  millions  of  assig- 
nats  extorted  in  1793  and  1794,  in  short,  almost  the  entire  pro- 
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duct  of  the  total  extraordinary  taxation  *  was  consumed  on  the 
spot  and  by  the  sans-culottes.  Seated  at  the  public  banqueting 
table  they  help  themselves  first,  and  help  themselves  copiously. 
A  second  windfall,  equally  gross.  Enjoying  the  right  to  dis- 
pose arbitrarily  of  fortunes,  liberties  and  lives,  they  can  traffic 
in  these,  while  no  traffic  can  be  more  advantageous,  both  for 
buyers  and  sellers.  Any  man  who  is  rich  or  well-ofiF,  in  other 
words,  every  man  who  is  likely  to  be  taxed,  imprisoned  or 
guillotined,  gladly  consents  "  to  compound,"  to  redeem  him- 
self and  those  who  belong  to  him.  If  he  is  prudent,  he  pays, 
before  the  tax,  so  as  not  to  be  over-taxed  ;  he  pays,  after  the 
tax,  to  obtain  a  diminution  or  delays  ;  he  pays  to  be  admitted 
into  the  popular  club.  When  danger  draws  near  he  pays  to 
obtain  or  renew  his  certificate  of  civism,  not  to  be  declared 
"suspect,"  not  to  be  denounced  as  a  conspirator.  After 
being  denounced,  he  pays  to  be  allowed  imprisonment  at  home 
rather  than  in  the  jail,  to  be  allowed  imprisonment  in  the  jail 
rather  than  in  the  general  prison,  to  be  well  treated  if  he  gets 
into  this,  to  have  time  to  get  together  his  proofs  in  evi- 
dence, to  have  his  record  (dossier)  placed  and  kept  at  the 
bottom  of  the  file  among  the  clerk's  registers,  to  avoid 
being  inscribed  on  the  next  batch  of  cases  in  the  revo- 
lutionary Tribunal.  There  is  not  one  of  these  favors  that 
is  not  precious ;  consequently,  ransoms  without  number  are 
tendered,  while  the  rascals '  who  swarm  on  the  revolutionary 
committees,  need  but  open  their  hands  to  fill  their  pockets. 
They  run  very  little  risk,  for  they  are  held  in  check  only  by 
their  own  kind,  or  are  not  checked  at  all.  In  any  large  town, 
two  of  them  suffice  for  the  issue  of  a  warrant  of  arrest  "  save  a 
reference  to  the  Committee  within  twenty-four  hours,"  with 


I  Luckmc  Sdout,  hr.,  19.  Report  of  RcfMresentative  Becker.  (Journal  des  D^bats  et 
Decrets,  p.  743,  Prairial,  year  III.)  He  returns  from  a  mission  to  Landau  and  renders 
an  account  of  the  executions  committed  by  the  Jacobin  agents  in  the  Rhenish  provinces. 
They  leried  taxes,  sword  in  hand,  and  threatened  the  refractory  with  the  guillotine  at. 
Strasbourg.  The  receipts  which  passed  under  the  reporter*s  eyes  "  presented  the  sum  of 
three  millions  three  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-five 
livres,  two  deniers,  whilst  our  colleague,  Cambon,  reports  only  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  thousand  paid  in." 

9  Afontfeur^  xjdi.^  7S4.  (Report  of  Gr^goire,  Frimaire  24,  year  III.)  **  JRasca/lery — 
this  word  recalls  the  dd  revolutionary  committees,  most  of  which  formed  the  scum  of 
society  and  which  showed  so  many  aptitudes  for  the  double  function  of  robber  and  perse- 
cutor.*' 
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the  certainty  that  their  colleagues  will  kindly  return  the  favor.' 
Moreover,  the  clever  ones  know  how  to  protect  themselves 
beforehand.  For  example,  at  Bordeaux,  where  one  of  these 
clandestine  markets  had  been  set  up,  M.  Jean  Davillicrs,  one 
of  the  partners  in  a  large  commercial  house,  is  under  arrest  in 
his  own  house,  guarded  by  four  sans-cuhlles ;  on  the  8th  of 
Brumaire,  he  is  taken  aside  and  told  "that  he  is  in  danger  if 
he  docs  not  come  forward  and  meet  the  indispensable  require- 
ments of  the  Revolution  in  its  secret  expenditures,"  A  prom- 
inent man,  Lenioal,  member  of  the  revolutionary  committee 
and  administrator  of  the  district,  had  spoken  of  these  require- 
ments and  thought  that  M.  Davilliers  should  contribute  the 
sum  of  otie  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  livres.  Upon  this,  a 
knock  at  the  door  is  heard ;  Lemoal  enters  and  all  present 
leave  the  room,  while  Lemoal  merely  asks  :  "  Do  you  con- 
sent ? "  "  But  I  cannot  thus  dispose  of  my  partners'  property," 
"  Then  you  will  go  to  prison."  At  this  threat  the  poor  man 
yields  and  gives  his  note  to  Lemoal  at  twenty  days,  payable  to 
bearer,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  hvres,  and,  at  the 
end  of  a  fortnight,  by  dint  of  pushing  his  claims,  obtains  his 
freedom.  Thereupon,  Lemoal  thinks  the  matter  over,  and 
deems  it  prudent  to  cover  up  his  private  extortion  by  a  public 
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one.  Accordingly,  he  sends  for  M.  Davilliers  :  "  It  is  now 
essential  for  you  to  openly  contribute  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  livres  more  for  the  necessities  of  the  Republic.  I 
will  introduce  you  to  the  representatives  to  whom  you  should 
make  the  ofiFer."  The  chicken  being  officially  plucked  in  this 
way,  nobody  would  suppose  that  it  had  been  first  privately 
plucked,  and,  moreover,  the  inquisitive,  if  there  were  any, 
would  be  thrown  ofiF  the  scent  by  the  confusion  arising  from 
two  sums  of  equal  amount.  M.  Davilliers  begs  to  be  allowed 
to  consult  his  partners,  and,  as  they  are  not  in  prison,  they 
refuse.  Lemoal,  on  his  side,  is  anxious  to  receive  the  money 
for  his  note,  while  poor  Davilliers,  "  struck  with  terror  by  noc- 
turnal arrests,'*  and  seeing  that  Lemoal  is  always  on  the  top  of 
the  ladder,  concludes  to  pay  ;  at  first,  he  gives  him  thirty  thou- 
sand livres,  and  next,  the  charges,  amounting  in  all  to  forty-one 
thousand  livres,  when,  being  at  the  end  of  his  resources,  he 
begs  and  entreats  to  have  his  note  returned  to  him.  Lemoal, 
on  this,  considering  the  chicken  as  entirely  stripped,  becomes 
mollified,  and  tears  off  in  presence  of  his  debtor  "  the  signature 
in  full  of  the  note,"  and,  along  with  this,  his  own  receipts  for 
partial  payments  underneath.  But  he  carefully  preserves  the 
note  itself,  for,  thus  mutilated,  it  will  show,  if  necessary,  that 
he  had  not  received  anything,  and  that,  through  patriotism,  he 
had  undoubtedly  wished  to  force  a  contribution  from  a  mer- 
chant, but,  finding  him  insolvent,  had  humanely  cancelled  the 
written  obligation.* — Such  are  the  precautions  taken  in  this 
business.  Others,  less  shrewd,  rob  more  openly,  among  others 
the  mayor,  the  seven  members  of  the  military  commission  sur- 
named  "  the  seven  mortal  sins,"  and  especially  their  president, 
Lacombe,  who,  by  promising  releases,  extracts  from  eight  or 
nine  captives  three  hundred  and  fifty- nine  thousand  six  hun- 
dred livres.*  Through  these  manoeuvres,  writes  a  strict  Jacobin,* 

I  Archives  Nationales,  AF.«  II.,  30  (No.  Z05).  Examination  of  Jean  Davilliers,  and  other 
ransomed  parties. 
3  Berryat  Saint-Prix,  3x3.  (Trial  of  Lacombe  and  his  accomplices  after  Thermidor.) 
3  Archives  Nationales,  AF.,  II.,  46.  (Letter  of  Julien  to  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  Bordeaux,  Messidor  xa,  year  II.) — Moniteur^  xxii.,  713.  (Report  by  Cambon, 
Frimaire  6,  year  III.)  At  Verins,  citizens  were  imprisoned  and  then  set  at  liberty  "on  con- 
sideration of  a  fee.** — Albert  Babeau,  ii.,  164,  165,  ao6.  (Report  by  Cambon,  Frimaire  6, 
year  II.)  '*  Citoyennc  (madame)  Deguerrob,  having  come  to  procure  the  release  of  her  hus- 
band, a  public  functionary  demanded  of  her  ten  thousand  livres,  which  he  reduced  to  six 
thousand  for  doing  what  she  desired ....  One  document  attests  that  Massey  paid  two  thou- 
sand livres,  and  widow  Debpiute  six  hundred  livres,  to  get  out  of  prison.** 
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"Many  of  those  who  had  been  declared  outlaws  returned  to 
Bordeaux  by  paying  ;  of  ihc  number  who  thus  redeemed  their 
lives,  some  did  not  deserve  to  lose  it,  but,  nevertheless,  they 
were  threatent-d  with  execution  if  they  did  not  consent  to 
everything.  But  material  jiroofs  of  this  are  hard  to  obtain. 
These  men  now  keep  silent,  for  fear,  through  open  denuncia- 
tion, of  sharing  in  the  penalty  of  the  traffickers  in  juslice,  and 
being  unwilling  to  expose  (anew)  the  life  they  have  preserved." 
In  short,  the  plucked  pigeon  is  mute,  so  as  not  to  attract  atten- 
tion, as  Well  as  to  avoid  the  knife  ;  and  all  the  more,  because 
those  whQ  pluck  him  hold  onto  the  knife  and  might, should  he 
cry  out,  despatch  him  with  the  more  celerity.  Even  if  he 
makes  no  outcry,  they  sometimes  despatch  him  so  as  to  stifle  in 
advance  any  possible  outcry,  which  happened  to  the  Due  du 
Ch^teletand  others.  There  is  but  one  mode  of  self-preservation' 
and  that  is,  "  to  pay  one's  patrons  by  instalments,  like  nurses  by 
the  mouth,  on  a  scale  proportionate  to  the  activity  of  the 
guillotine."  In  any  event,  the  pirates  are  not  disturbed,  for 
the  trade  in  lives  and  liberties  leaves  no  trace  behind  it,  and  is 
carried  on   with   impunity  for  two  years,   from  one  end  of 
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bourgsand  dcpsvtmcnt-s  mrrcndcTnl  ID  the  Convention  and  Revolutionajy  Camniitiecfl," 
"  It  has  been  eniahlished  since  the  lolh  of  August. ^'-''^  I  witl  only  die  Amniig  a  nultitude 
o(  iiutaiKO,  the  unfmtuiMte  Due  du  ChAtelet ;  never  did  aiiybodr  pay  mnre  for  hii  eaecu- 
lioB  i"— Wallon.  ■'  Hiiloire  du  Tribunal  Eivoluiiohnaife  de  Paris."  vi.,  8».  Denunduion 
or  Fouquier-l'intille.  ujpked  Sauinie.  According  to  Saulnie  he  dined  rcfulariy  lurjce  a  week 
at  No.  6  rw!  Serpente,  with  one  Demay,  culling  himself  a  lawyer  and  living  with  a  womaa 
named  Martin.  In  this  den  of  orgies,  the  freedom  or  de.ilh  of  ihose  in  pri«OD  was  turu 
gained  for  in  money  with  impunity.  One  head  ikine.  beloniiiiiK  lo  the  hoiite  of  Boufllen, 
escaping  the  scaffold  through  the  intrigues  of  these  vampires,  was  worth  to  tliem  thirty 
thnuund  livres.  of  whifh  one  Ihntisand  were  p^id  down  ami  a  bond  given  for  the  re&t.  pay- 
able Do  being  set  at  liberty.-.Mnllel-Dupan.  "M^nioires."  ii..  49;.     "  Fouquicr-Tinville 

ransom  increased  one  quarter  each  month  on  account  of  the  atrocity  of  the  circumstances. 
This  method  saved  these  ladies,  whilst  thov  vrho  paida  sum  in  grots  lost  their  live)  ...It 
wasDuVaucel,/.-f>«iW-frw™/,whosaved  the  Princess  of  Tarente....(or  five  hundred 

Jacohin'leadirs."-Morellel,"Memoires,"ii„3i.     The   agent   of   ^fBdsmes  de  Boufncrs 


■eady  to  be  sent 
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France    to  the  other,    according  to   a  tacit    understanding 
between  sellers  and  buyers. 

There  is  a  third  windfall,  not  less  large,  but  carried  on  in 
more  open  sunshine  and  therefore  still  more  enticing. — Once 
the  "suspect"  is  incarcerated,  whatever  he  brings  to  prison 
along  with  him,  whatever  he  leaves  behind  him  at  home, 
becomes  plunder  ;  for,  with  the  incompleteness,  haste  and  irregu- 
larity of  papers,*  with  the  lack  of  surveillance  and  known  con- 
nivance, the  vultures,  great  and  small,  could  freely  use  their 
beaks  and  talons. — At  Toulouse,  as  in  Paris  and  elsewhere, 
commissioners  take  from  prisoners  every  object  of  value  and, 
accordingly,  in  many  cases,  all  gold,  silver,  assignats,  and 
jewelry,  which,  confiscated  for  the  Treasury,  stop  half-way 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  make  the  seizure.'    At  Poitiers,  the 


X  *'  Tableau  des  Prisons  de  Toulouse/*  334.  Coudert,  of  the  Municipal  Council,  shoe- 
maker, charged  with  theduiy  of  taking  silver-plate  from  the  accused,  did  not  know  how,  or 
was  imwiUing,  to  draw  up  any  other  than  an  irregular  and  valueless /r<K-^j-rrr^a/.  On  this, 
an  accused  party  objected  and  refused  to  sign.      **  Take  care,  you,**  exclaims  Coudert  in  a 

rage,  '*  with  your cleverness,  you  are  playing  the  stubborn.     You  are  nothing  but  a 

fool !    You  are  getting  into  a  bad  box !     If  you  don*t  sign,  IMl  have  you  guillotined.** 

Frequently,  there  are  no  papers  at  all.  (De  Martel,  '^  Fouch^,**  p.  936.  Memorial  by  the 
authorities  of  Allier,  addressed  to  the  Convention,  document  9.)  October  30,  1793.  Order 
of  the  revolutionary  committee  enjoining  nocturnal  visits  in  all  "  (uspect  **  houses  in 
Moulins,  to  remove  all  gold,  silver  and  copper.  '*  Eleven  parties  are  made  up. . . .  each  to 
visit  eight  or  ten  houses.  Each  band  is  headed  by  one  of  the  committee,  with  one 
municipal  officer,  accompanied  by  locksmiths  and  a  revolutionary  guard.  The  dwellings 
of  the  accused  and  other  private  individuals  are  searched.  They  force  secretaries  and 
wardrobes  of  which  they  do  not  find  the  keys.  They  pillage  the  gold  and  silver  coin.  They 
carry  off  plate,  jewels,  copper  utensils  and  other  effects,  bed  clothes,  clocks,  vehicles,  etc 
No  receipt  is  given.  No  statement  is  made  of  what  is  carried  off.  They  rest  content  by 
at  the  end  0/  tht  months  reporting,  in  a  sort  of  prociS'X*erbaly  drawn  up  at  a  meeting  of 
the  committee,  that,  according  to  returns  of  the  vuits  made,  very  little  plate  was  foundt 
and  only  a  little  money  ingoldandsih>er^  all  without  any  calculation  or  enumeration.*'— 
*'  Souvenirs  et  Journal  d*un  Bourgeois  d*Evreux,**  p.  93.  (February  35,  1795.)  The  meet- 
ings of  the  popular  club  '*  were  largely  devoted  to  reading  the  infamous  doings  and  rob- 
beries of  the  revolutionary  committee....  The  members  who  designated  'suspects*  often 
arrested  them  themselves,  and  drew  up  9i  procis-verbal  in  which  they  omitted  to  state  tho 
jewels  and  gold  they  found.^'* 

a  Ihid.f  461.  (Vend^miaire  04,  year  III.  Visit  of  Representative  Malarm^.)  The 
former  Due  de  Narbonne-Lorra,  aged  eighty-four,  says  to  Malarm^  :  "  Citizen  representa* 
tive,  excuse  me  if  I  keep  my  cap  on  ;  I  lost  my  hair  in  that  prison,  without  having  been 
able  to  get  pennissum  to  have  a  wig  made  ;  it  b  worse  than  being  robbed  on  the  road.** 
**  Did  they  steal  an3rthing  from  you  ?  *'  **  They  stole  one  hundred  and  forty*five  louis  d*or 
and  paid  me  with  an  acquittance  for  a  tax  for  the  sans-culottesy  which  is  another  robbery 
done  to  the  citizens  of  thb  commune  where  I  have  neither  home  nor  possessions.**  *'  Who 
committed  this  robbery  ?  **  "  It  was  Citizen  Berger,  of  the  municipal  council.**  "  Was 
nothing  else  taken  from  you  ?  *'  *'  They  took  a  sHver  coffee-pot,  two  soap-cases  and  a 
silver  shaving-dish.**  **  Who  took  those  articles  ?  "  "  It  was  Citizen  Miot  (a  nouble  of 
the  council).**  Miot  confesses  to  having  kept  these  objects  and  not  taken  them  to  the 
Mint. — Ihid.^  X78.  (Ventose  ao,  year  II.)  Prisoners  all  have  their  shoes  'ikcn,  even 
those  who  had  but  one  pair,  a  promise  being  made  that  they  should  have  sabots  in 
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seven  scoundrels  who  form  the  ruling  oligarchy,  admit,  after 
Thermidor,  that  ihey  stole  the  effects  of  arrested  parties.' — At 
Orange,  "' CHoyenne  Riot,"  wife  of  the  public  prosecutor,  and 
"  citoyennes  Fernex  and  Ragot,"  wives  of  two  judges,  come  in 
person  to  the  record-office  to  make  selections  from  the  spoils  of 
the  accused,  taking  fortheirwardrobe  silver  shoe-buckles,  laces 
and  fine  linen.' — But  all  that  the  accused,  the  imprisoned  and 
fugitives  can  lake  with  them,  amounts  to  but  little  in  compar- 
ison with  what  they  leave  at  home,  that  is  to  say,  under 
sequestration.  All  the  religious  or  seignorial  chateaux  and 
mansions  in  France  ate  in  this  plight,  along  with  their  furniture, 
and  likewise  most  of  the  fine  bourgeois  mansions,  together 
with  a  large  number  of  minor  residences,  well-furnished  and 
supplied  through  provincial  economy ;  besides  these,  nearly 
every  warehouse  and  store  belonging  lo  large  manufacturers 
and  leading  commercial  houses  ;  all  this  forms  colossal  spoil, 
such  as  was  never  seen  before,  consisting  of  objects  one  likes 
to  possess,  gathered  in  vast  lots,  which  lots  are  distributed  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  over  the  twenty-six  thousand  square 
miles  of  territory.  There  are  no  owners  for  this  property  but 
the  nation,  an  indeterminate,  imperceptible  personage ;  no 
barrier  other  than  so  many  seals  exists  between  the  spoils  and 
the  despoilers,  that  is  to  say,  so  many  strips  of  paper  held  fast 
by  two  ill-applied  and  indistinct  stamps.  Bear  in  mind,  too, 
that  the  guardians  of  the  spoil  are  ihc  sans-culottes  who  have 
made  a  conquest  of  it ;  that  they  are  poor  ;  that  such  a  profu- 
sion of  useful  or  precious  objects  makes  them  feel  the  bare- 
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ness  of  their  homes  all  the  more ;  that  their  wives  would 
dearly  like  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  furniture  ;  moreover,  has  it  not 
been  held  out  to  them  from  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution, 
that  '^  forty-thousand  mansions,  palaces  and  chateaux,  two- 
thirds  of  the  property  of  France,  would  be  the  reward  of  their 
valor  ? "'  At  this  very  moment,  does  not  the  representative  on 
mission  authorise  their  greed  ?  Are  not  Albitte  and  Collot 
d'Herbois  at  Lyons,  Fouch^  at  Nevers,  Javogues  at  Mont- 
brison,  proclaiming  that  the  possessions  of  anti-revolutionists 
and  a  surplus  of  riches  form  "  the  patrimony  of  the  sans- 
culottes / "  *  Do  they  not  read  in  the  proclamations  of 
Monestier,*  that  the  peasants  "  before  leaving  home  may  sur- 
vey and  measure  off  the  immense  estates  of  their  seigneurs, 
choose,  for  example,  on  their  return,  whatever  they  want  to 
add  to  their  farm  ....  tacking  on  a  bit  of  field  or  rabbit- 
warren  belonging  to  the  former  count  or  marquis  ? "  Why  not 
take  a  portion  of  his  furniture,  any  of  his  beds  or  clothes- 
presses  ? — It  is  not  surprising  that,  after  this,  the  slip  of  paper 
which  protects  sequestrated  furniture  and  confiscated  mer- 
chandise should  be  ripped  off  by  gross  and  greedy  hands  ! 
When,  after  Thermidor,  the  master  returns  to  his  own  roof  it 
is  generally  to  an  empty  house  ;  in  this  or  that  habitation  in 
the  Morvan,*  the  removal  of  the  furniture  is  so  complete  that  a 
bin  turned  upside  down  serves  for  a  table  and  chairs,  when 
the  family  sit  down  to  their  first  meal. 

In  the  towns  the  embezzlements  are  often  more  brazenly 
carried  out  than  in  the  country.  At  Valenciennes,  the  Jacobin 
chiefs  of  the  municipality  are  known  under  the  title  of  "  seal- 
breakers  and  patriotic  robbers."  *  At  Lyons,  the  Maratists, 
who  dub  themselves  "  the  friends  of  Chalier,"  are,  according  to 
the  Jacobins'  own  admission,  "  brigands,  thieves  and  rascals. 


>f  • 


I  The  words  of  Camille  Desmoulint  in  '*  La  France  Ijbre,**  (August,  178a). 

a  De  Marul,  "  Fouch*,"  369. — Ibid.^  13a,  x6a,  179,  427,  443.— Lecarpentier,  in  La 
Manche,  constantly  stated  :  "  Those  who  do  not  like  the  Revolution,  must  pay  those  who 
make  it.'* 

3  Marcelin  Boudet,  175.  (Addzess  of  Monestier  to  the  popular  dubs  of  Puy-de-Dome, 
February  93,  1793.) 

4  Alexandrine  des  Echerolles,  **  Une  famille  noble  sous  la  Terreur/* 

5  Archives  Nationales,  AF.,  IL,  65.  (Letter  of  General  Kennorvan  to  the  president  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  Valenciennes,  Fructidor  xa,  year  IH.) 

6  Report  by  Courtois,  "  Sur  les  papiers  de  Robespierre,**  (Pieces  justificatives,  pp.  31a- 
.'P4),  Letters  of  Reverchon,  (terminal  29,  Flor6al  7  and  23,  and  by  Laporte,  Qerminal  34, 
year  H. 
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They  compose,  to  the  number  of  three  or  four  hundred,  the 
thirty-two  revolutionary  committees  ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  leading  ones,  "  all  administrators,"  form  the  popular  club  ; 
in  this  town  of  one  hundred  and  iweniy  thousand  souls  they 
number,  as  they  themselves  state,  three  thousand,  and 
they  finnly  rely  on  "sharing  with  each  other  the  wealth 
of  Lyons."  This  huge  cake  belongs  to  them  ;  they 
do  not  allow  that  strangers,  Parisians,  should  have  a 
■lice,'  and  they  intend  to  eat  the  whole  of  ii,  at  discretion, 
without  control,  even  to  the  last  crumb.  As  to  their  mode  of 
operations,  it  consists  in  "  selling  justice,  in  trading  on  denunci- 
ations, in  holding  under  sequestration  at  least  four  thousand 
households,"  in  putting  seals  everywhere  on  dwellings  and 
warehouses,  in  not  summoning  interested  parties  who  might 
watch  their  proceedings,  in  expelling  women,  children  and 
servants  who  might  testify  to  their  robberies,  in  not  drawing  up 
inventories,  in  installing  themselves  as  "  guardians  at  five  francs 
a  day,"  themselves  or  their  boon  companions,  and  in  "general 
squandering,  in  league  with  the  administrators."  It  is  impos- 
sible to  stay  their  hands  or  repress  them,  even  for  the  repre- 
sentatives. "Take  them  in  the  act,'  and  you  must  shut  your 
eyes  or  they  will  all  shout  at  the  oppression  of  patriots  ;  they 
do  this  systematically  so  that  nobody  may  be  followed  up. 
....  We  passed  an  order  forbidding  any  authority  to  remove 
seals  without  our  consent,  and,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition,  they 
broke  into  a  storehouse  under  sequestration,  ....  forced  the 
locks  and  pillaged,  under  our  own  eyes,  the  very  house  we 
occupy.    And  who  are  these  devastators?     Two  commissioners 


I  nid.    t^drr  by  Laporw  :  "  I  do  nni  know  whjl  fatjlity  induces  patrioB  hen  noi  to 

■hey  would  not  tuflei  my  of  them  to  hold  o1Gi:c."    The  repicxnuiives  dirnt  ui»i  but 

"  Cnuniksi  gri.i!  and  inn  alrocious  circiamsHnces  are  daily  presented  lo  us  on  which  we 
faesilalataut.latweihould  links  palrioti.  or  IhoM  who  Fall  ibemHlie  luch 

J  IHd.  Utter  by  Reverchon  :  "These  finatics  all  want  the  Reputilic  simply  forthem- 
•elvct."  .  .  .  .  "  They  call  IhemMlni  pllriots  only  10  cut  the  throats  o(  tlieir  brethren 
and  lict  rich."— Cuillon  de  Monllcon.  "  HisloiK  di  la  Ville  de  Lyona  Pendul  la  Rfvolu- 
lion."  iii.,  tS*.    (Report  by  Fouch*.  April,  1704-)    "  lanoceikC  petMiif.  acquitted  by  the 

neceuaty  obJKIs  Ihey  had  left  there." 
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of  the  Committee  who  emptied  the  storehouse  without  our 
warrant,  and  even  without  having  any  power  from  the  Com- 
mittee."— It  is  a  sack  in  due  form,  and  day  after  day  ;  it  began 
on  the  loth  of  October,  1793 ;  it  continued  after,  without 
interruption,  and  we  have  just  seen  that,  on  Flor^al  28, 
year  II.,  that  is  to  say,  April  26,  1794,  after  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  days,  it  is  still  maintained. 

The  last  haul  and  the  richest  of  all. — In  spite  of  the  sub- 
terfuges of  its  agents,  the  Republic,  having  stolen  immensely, 
and  although  robbed  in  its  turn,  could  still  hold  on  to  a  great 
deal ;  and  first,  to  articles  of  furniture  which  could  not  be 
easily  abstracted,  to  large  lots  of  merchandise,  also  to  the  vast 
spoil  of  the  palaces,  chateaux  and  churches  ;  next,  and  above 
all,  to  real  estate,  fixtures  and  buildings.  Its  necessities  require 
it  to  put  all  this  on  the  market,  and  whoever  wants  anything 
has  only  to  come  forward  as  a  buyer,  the  last  bidder  becoming 
the  legal  owner  and  at  a  cheap  rate.  The  wood  cut  down  in 
one  year  very  often  pays  for  a  whole  forest.  *  Sometimes  a 
chateau  can  be  paid  for  by  a  sale  of  the  iron-railings  of  the 
park,  or  the  lead  on  the  roof. — Here  are  found  chances  for  a 
good  many  bargains,  and  especially  with  objects  of  art. 
"  The  titles  alone  of  the  articles  carried  off,  destroyed  or 
injured,  would  fill  volumes."'  On  the  one  hand,  the  com- 
missioners on  inventories  and  adjudications,  '^  having  to  turn 
a  penny  on  the  proceeds  of  sales,"  throw  on  the  market  all 
they  can,  "  avoiding  reserving  "  objects  of  public  utility  and 
sending  collections  and  libraries  to  auction  with  a  view  to  get 
their  percentages.  On  the  other  hand,  nearly  all  these  commis- 
sioners are  brokers  or  second-hand  dealers  who  alone  know 
the  value  of  rarities,  and  openly  depreciate  them  in  order  to 
buy  them  in  themselves,  ''and  thus  ensure  for  themselves 
exorbitant  profits."  In  certain  cases  the  ofiicial  guardians 
and  purchasers  who  are  on  the  look-out  take  the  precaution  to 
"  disfigure  "  precious  articles  "  so  as  to  have  them  bought  by 

I  Meisner,  **  Voyag*  ea  Frmnce  dans  Ics  Dernien  Mois  de  179$.'*  p.  343.  '*  A  certain 
domain  was  handed  over  to  one  of  their  creatures  by  the  rerolutionary  departments  for 
almost  nothing,  less  than  the  proceeds  of  the  first  cut  of  wood/* — Moniienr^  xxiii.,  397. 
(Speech  by  Bourdon  de  TOise,  If  ay  6, 1795.)  "  A  certain  farmer  paid  for  his  farm  worth 
five  thousand  francs  by  the  sale  of  one  horse.** 

s  Msnittwr^  jcxii.,  89.  (Report  by  Gr6goire,  Fructidor  14,  year  II.)  Ibid.t  TfS'  (Report 
by  Grfgoire,  FrimaTre  24,  year  III.) 
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their  substitutes  and  accomplices :  "  for  instance,  they  convert 
sets  of  books  into  odd  volumes,  and  take  machines  to  pieces  ; 
the  tube  and  Dbject-gla.ss  of  a  telescope  are  separated,  which 
pieces  the  rogues  who  have  bought  them  cheap  know  how  lo 
put  together  ag.iin."  Often,  in  spite  of  the  seals,  they  take  in 
advance  "  antiques,  pieces  of  jewelry,  medals,  enamels  and 
engraved  stones;"  nothing  is  easier,  for  "even  in  Paris  in 
Thermidor,  year  II.,  agents  of  the  municipality  use  anything 
with  which  to  make  a  stamp,  buttons,  and  even  large  penoies, 
so  that  whoever  has  a  sou  can  remove  and  re-stamp  the  seals 
as  he  pleases;"  having  been  successful,  "  they  screen  their 
thefts  by  substituting  cut  pebbles  and  counterfeit  stones  for 
real  ones."  Finally,  at  the  auction  sales,  "fearing  the  honesty 
or  competition  of  intelligent  judges,  they  offer  money  (to 
these)  to  stay  away  from  the  sales  ;  one  case  is  cited  of  a  bid- 
der being  knocked  down."  In  the  meantime,  at  the  club,  they 
shout  with  all  their  might ;  this,  with  the  protection  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  municipality  or  of  the  Revolutionary  Committee, 
shelters  them  from  all  suspicion.  As  for  the  protector,  he  gels 
his  share  without  coming  out  into  the  light.  Accuse,  if  you 
dare,  a  republican  functionary  who  secretly,  or  even  openly, 
profits  by  ihese  larcenies  ;  he  will  show  clean  hands. — Such  is 
the  incorruptible  patriot,  the  only  one  of  his  species,  whom  the 
representatives  discover  at  Strasbourg,  and  whom  they  appoint 
mayor  at  once.  On  the  loth  of  Vend^miaire,  year  III.,' 
there  is  found  "in  his  apartments"  a  superb  and  complete 
assortment  of  ecclesiastical  objects,  "forty-nine  copes  and 
chasubles,  silk  or  satin,  covered  with  gold  or  silver  ;  fifty-four 
palhs  of  the  same  description;"  a  quantity  of  "reliquaries, 
vases  and  spoons,  censers,  laces,  silver  and  gold  fringe,  thirty- 
two  pieces  of  silk,"  etc.  None  of  these  line  things  belong  to 
him  ;  they  are  the  property  of  citizen  Mouet,  his  father.  This 
prudent  parent,  taking  his  word  for  it,  "  deposited  them  for 
safe  keeping  in  his  son's  house  during  the  month  of  June, 
1791  (old  style)  ;  " — could  a  good  son  refuse  his  father  such  a 
slight  favor  ?  It  Is  very  certain  that,  in  '93  and  '94,  during  the 
young  man's  municipal  dictatorship,  the  elder  did  not  pay  the 
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Strasbourg  Jew  brokers  too  much,  and  that  they  did  business 
in  an  off-hand  way.  By  what  right  could  a  son  and  magistrate 
prevent  his  father,  a  free  individual,  from  looking  after  "  his 
own  affairs  "  and  buying  according  to  trade  principles,,as  cheap 
as  he  could  ? 

If  such  are  the  profits  on  the  sale  of  personal  property, 
what  must  Ihey  be  on  the  sale  of  real  estate  ? — It  is  on  this 
traffic  that  the  fortunes  of  the  clever  terrorists  are  founded. 
It  accounts  for  the  "  colossal  wealth  peaceably  enjoyed,"  after 
Thermidor,  of  the  well-known  "  thieves  "  who,  before  Thermi- 
dor,  were  so  many  "  little  Robespierres,"  each  in  his  own  can- 
ton, "the  patriots"  who,  around  Orleans,  "built  palaces," 
who,  "  exclusives  "  at  Valenciennes,  "  having  wasted  both  pub- 
lic and  private  funds,  possess  the  houses  and  property  of 
emigrants,  knocked  down  to  them  at  a  hundred  times  less  than 
their  value."  *  On  this  side,  their  outstretched  fingers  shame- 
lessly clutch  all  they  can  get  hold  of;  for  the  obligation  of  each  ar- 
rested party  to  declare  his  name,  quality  and  fortune,  as  it  now 
is  and  was  before  the  Revolution,  gives  local  cupidity  a  known, 
sure,  direct  and  palpable  object. — At  Toulouse,  says  a  prisoner,* 
"  the  details  and  value  of  an  object  were  taken  down  as  if  for 
a  succession^*  while  the  commissioners  who  dreW  up  the  state- 
ment, "  our  assassins,  proceeded,  beforehand  and  almost  under 
our  eyes,  to  take  their  share,  disputing  with  each  other  on  the 
choice  and  suitableness  of  each  object,  comparing  the  cost  of 
adjudication  with  the  means  of  lessening  it,  discussing  the  cer- 
tain profits  of  selling  again  and  of  the  transfer,  and  consuming 
in  advance  the  pickings  arising  from  sales  and  leases." — In 
Provence,  where  things  are  more  advanced  and  corruption  is 
greater  than  elsewhere,  where  the  purport  and  aims  of  the 
Revolution  were  comprehended  at  the  start,  it  is  still  worse. 
Nowhere  did  Jacobin  rulers  display  their  real  character  more 
openly,  and  nowhere,  from  1789  to  1799,  was  this  character  so 
well  maintained.  At  Toulon,  the  demagogues  in  the  year  V., 
as  in  the  year  II.,  are  *  "  former  workmen  and  clerks  in  the 

X  Moniieur^  xxii.,  775.  (Report  of  Gr^goire,  Frimatre  34,  year  III.) — Ibid.^  7x1.  (Report 
by  Cambon,  Frimaire  6,  year  III.j — Archives  Nationales,  AF.,  II.,  65.  (Letter  of  General 
Kermorvan,  Valenciennes,  Fructidor  xa«  year  III.) 
a  "  Tableau  des  Prisons  de  Toulouse,"  184.  (Visit  of  Ventose  27,  year  II.) 
3  Archives  Nationales,  F.7,  7,x64.    (Department  of  Var  **  Ide6  g^n^rale  et  appreciation 
anc  details  sur  chaque  canton,"  year  V.) 
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Arsenal  who  had  become 'bosses'  by  acltng  as  iaformers  antf 
through  terrorism,  getting  propettj  for  Dolhing,  or  at  an  insig- 
nificant price,  and  plotting  sales  of  national  possessions,  pctt]^ 
traders  f  torn  all  quarters  with  stocks  of  goods  acquired  ia  all  sorts 
of  ways,  through  robberies,  through  purchases  of  stolen  goods 
from  servants  and  employees  in  the  civil,  war  and  navy  depart- 
ments, and  through  abandoned  or  bought-up  claims  ;  in  fine, 
from  refugees  from  other  communes  who  pass  their  daj-s  in 
coffee-hotises  and  their  nights  in  houses  of  ill-fame." — The 
leading  officials  at  Draguignan,  Brignolles.  Vidauban,  and 
Frijus,  are  of  this  sort.  At  Marseilles,  after  Thermidor,  the 
intermittent  returns  to  Terrorism  always  restore  to  office,"  the 
same  justiciary  and  police  gangs,  "once  useful  mechanics,  but 
tired  of  working,  and  whom  the  profession  of  paid  clubbists,  idle 
guardians,"  and  paid  laborers  "has  totally  demoralized," 
scoundrels  in  league  with  each  other  and  making  money  out  of 
whatever  ihey  lay  their  hands  on,  like  thieves  at  a  fair,  habit- 
ually living  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  "  bestowing  the  favors 
of  the  nation  on  those  who  share  their  principles,  harboring 
and  aiding  many  who  are  under  the  ban  of  the  law  and  calling 
themselves  model  patriots,  in  fine,  in  the  pay  of  gambling  hells 
and  houses  of  prostitution." ' — In  the  rural  districts,  the  old 
bands  "consisting  of  hordes  of  homeless  brigands"  who 
worked  so  well  during  the  anarchy  of  the   Constituent  and 

I  IhU.,  F.7.  7,t;t<Mo,  7^I5J.— (Depulmeniof  Bouchn-du-Rhoiw,  "Ide<  g«n«ra1c" 
TCv  V.)-(Ui»rs  of  Miull»,  Comiiii^iioiin  of  Ihe  Directon'  in  Ihe  depannvenl,  VenIosei4 
and  i6.  year  V.  Lcuer  of  (Icn.  WiUoI  10  the  MinLiIei,  VcnloK  to.  juid  of  Cen.  Merle  to 
Gen.  WillDI,  VcntOK  17.  year  V.J     "Sevenlsectionsol  anarchists  Iravil    from    one   con- 

hcvTonHieyaicinnliMiinE."— Ml'./.,  F7,  7.i«4.  Letter  of  Gen.  Willot  to  ihe  Minuter, 
Arlm,  Pluviose  ii.ytif  V.,  with  supportingdociimenls.  and  especially  1  letter  of  the  direclor 
oflbejury,  nn  the  noltnct  commitied  by,  and  the  reij[n  of.  the  jMobintin  Aries.)    Their 

recruited  amnnpit  former  lerrotistl.  "  hu  enforced  for  a  year  back  the  agrarian  Uer, 
devKiAtinn  of  the  fomls.  pillaneof  the  when i-cropi,  by  bandtof  armed  men  underpntcn 
at  ihe  righi  nf  KleaninK,  the  robbery  ol  animab  at  ihe  plough  u  well  »  of  the  Aocki,"  eic. 

Imve  been  Bucceufully  revived  in  the 
the  placet  of  battalion  leaders  and  re: 
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Legislative  assemblies,  form  anew  during  the  anarchy  of  the 
Directory  ;  they  make  their  appearance  in  the  vicinity  of  Apt 
"commencing  with  petty  robberies  and  then,  strong  in  the 
impunity  and  title  of  sans-culotteSy  break  into  farm-houses,  rob 
and  massacre  the  inmates,  strip  travelers,  put  to  ransom  all 
who  happen  to  cross  their  path,  force  open  and  pillage  houses 
in  the  commune  of  Gorges,  stop  women  in  the  streets,  tear  off 
their  rings  and  crosses,"  and  attack  the  hospital,  sacking  it 
from  top  to  bottom,  while  the  town  and  military  officers,  just  like 
them,  allow  them  to  go  on.' — Judge  by  this  of  their  performances 
in  the  time  of  Robespierre,  when  the  vendors  and  administra- 
tors of  the  national  possessions  exercised  undisputed  control. 
Everywhere,  at  that  time,  in  the  departments  of  Var,  Bouches- 
du-Rhone,  and  Vaucluse,  "  a  club  of  would-be  patriots  **  had 
long  prepared  the  way  for  their  exactions.  It  had  "paid 
appraisers  "  for  depreciating  whatever  was  put  up  for  sale,  and 
false  names  for  concealing  real  purchasers  ;  "  a  person  not  of 
their  clique,  was  excluded  from  the  auction-room  ;  if  he  per- 
sisted in  coming  in  they  would,  at  one  time,  put  him  under 
contribution  for  the  privilege  of  bidding,"  and,  at  another  time, 
make  him .  promise  not  to  bid  above  the  price  fixed  by  the 
league,  while,  to  acquire  the  domain,  they  paid  him  a  bonus. 
Consequently,  "  national  property  "  was  made  way  with  "  for 
almost  nothing,"  the  sharpers  who  acquired  it  never  being 
without  a  satisfactory  warrant  for  this  in  their  own  eyes.  Into 
whose  hands  could  the  property  of  anti-revolutionists  better  fall 

X  Archives  Nationalea,  F.7,  3,373.  (LetterofM^rard,  former  administrator  and  judge  in 
XTQoand  1791,  in  years  III.,  IV.  and  V.,  to  the  Minister,  Apt,  Pluviose  15,  year  III.,  with 
personal  references  and  documentary  evidence.)  "  I  can  no  longer  refrain  at  the  sight  of 
so  many  horrors.  ....  The  justices  of  the  peace  and  the  director  of  the  jury  excuse 
themselves  on  the  ground  that  no  denunciations  or  witnesses  are  brought  forward.  Who 
would  dare  appear  against  men  arrogating  to  themselves  the  title  of  superior  patriots,  fore- 
most in  every  revolutionary  crisis,  and  with  friends  in  every  commune  and  protectors  in 
all  high  places  ?  The  favor  they  enjoyed  was  such  that  the  commune  of  Gordes  was  firee 
of  any  levy  of  conscripts  and  from  all  requisitions.  People  thus  disposed,  they  said,  to 
second  civic  and  administrative  views,  could  not  be  humored  too  much This  dis- 
couraging state  of  things  simply  results  from  the  weakness,  inexperience,  ignorance,  apathy 
and  immorality  of  the  public  functionaries  who,  since  the  iS/A  0/  Fructidor^  year  V.^ 
swarm,  with  a  few  exceptions  only,  among  the  constituted  authorities.  Whatever  is  mast 
foul  and  incontpeteni  is  in  office,  every  fp>od  citizen  being  frightened  to  deathJ*^ — Ibid, 
(Letter  of  Montauban,  director  of  the  registry  since  X7()3  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  a 
compatriot,  Avignon,  Pluviose  7.  year  VII.)    "  Honest  folks  are  constantly  annoyed  and 

put  down  by  the  authors  and  managers  of  the  '  Glaciire ' by  the  tools  of  the 

bloody  tribunal  of  Orange  and  the  incendiaries  of  Bedouin."  He  enjoins  secrecy  on  this 
letter,  which,  *'*  if  known  to  the  Glad&rists,  or  Orangetsu.  would  cost  him  his  lifie.^^ 
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him." — "  Grandmaison  appropriates  plate  under  sequestration, 
and  Bachelier  plate  given  as  a  present/* — "  Joly  superintends 
executions  and  takes  all  he  can  find,  plate,  jewelry,  precious 
objects." — "  Bologni^  forces  the  return  of  a  bond  of  twenty 
thousand  livres  already  paid  to  him." — "  Perrochaux  demands 
of  citayenne  Ollemard-Dudan  fifty  thousand  livres,  to  prevent 
her  imprisonment,"  and  confiscates  for  his  own  benefit  sixty 
thousand  livres*  worth  of  tobacco,  in  the  house  of  the  widow 
Daigneau-Mallety  who,  claiming  it  back,  is  led  off  by  him  to 
prison  under  the  pretext  of  interceding  for  her. — "  Chaux 
frightens  off  by  terrorism  his  competitors  at  auction  sales,  has 
all  the  small  farms  on  the  Baroissi^re  domain  knocked  down  to 
him,  and  exclaims  concerning  a  place  which  suits  him,  '  I  know 
how  to  get  it !  I'll  have  the  owner  arrested.  He'll  be  very 
glad  to  let  me  have  his  ground  to  get  out  of  prison.* " — The 
collection  is  complete,  and  ranged  around  a  table,  it  offers 
samples  which,  elsewhere  in  France,  are  found  scattered 
about. 

VII. 

The  last  manipulators  of  the  system  remain,  the  hands 
which  seize,  the  armed  force  which  takes  bodily  hold  of  men 
and  things. — The  first  who  are  employed  for  this  purpose  are 
the  National  Guard  and  the  ordinary  gendarmerie.  Since 
1790,  these  bodies  are  of  course  constantly  weeded  out  until 
only  fanatics  and  instruments  are  left ;  *  nevertheless,  the  weed- 
ing-out  continues  as  the  system  develops  itself.  At  Strasbourg,' 
on  Brumaire  14,  the  representatives  have  dismissed,  arrested 
and  sent  to  Dijon  the  entire  staff  of  the  National  Guard  to 
serve  as  hostages  until  peace  is  secured ;  three  days  after- 
wards, considering  that  the  cavalry  of  the  town  had  been 
mounted  and  equipped  at  its  own  expense,  they  deem  it  aristo- 
cratic, bourgeois,  and  '^  suspect,"  and  seize  the  horses  and  put 
the  officers  in  arrest. — At  Troyes,  Rousselin,  "  National  civil 
commissioner,"  dismisses,  for  the  same  reason,  and  with  not 
less  despatch,  the  whole  of  the  gendarmes  at  one  stroke,  except 


I  Beaulieu,  iii..  754. — Cf.  **  The  Revolution/*  vol.  ii.,  ch.  i.,  $  0- 

a  '*  Recueil  de  Pieces  Attthentiquet  sur  la  Revolution  4  Strasbourg,'*  i.,  ar. — Archives 
Nationales  D.,  I.,  f  6.    (Ordcn  by  Rousselin,  Frimalie  11,  year  II.) 
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fonr,  and  "  pais  under  reqnbitkm  th<ir  hones,  fully  equipped, 
also  their  urns,  so  as  to  al  once  moDDt  weQ  known  and 
VntA  iams-cul-^ttts" — OnprtDcipie,  the  poor  saiu-aiMtes,  who 
are  true  at  heart  and  in  dress,  alone  hare  the  right  lo  bear 
arms,  and  shtjuld  a  bourgeon  be  on  duty  he  must  hare  CHily  a 
pike,  care  bcisg  ukcn  to  take  it  away  from  him  the  moment 
he  finishes  his  rounds." 

But,  alongside  of  the  usual  armed  force,  there  is  still 
another,  much  better  selected  and  more  effective,  the  reserve 
gendarmerie,  a  special,  and,  at  the  same  time,  movable 
and  resident  body,  that  is  to  say,  the  "revolutionary  amiy," 
which,  after  September  5.  1J93.  the  government  had  raised 
in  Paris  and  in  most  of  the  large  towns. — Thai  of  Paris, 
,  comprising   sis    thousand  men,   with    twelve   hundred    can- 

j  noneers,  studs   detachments   into   the    prorinces — two    thou- 

■  sand  men  to  Lyons,  and  two  hundred  to  Troyes ; '  Ysabeau 

and   Tallien    have  at   Bordeaux   a  corps   of  three  thousand 
J  men  ;  Salicetii,   Albitle  and  Gasparin,  one  of    two  thousand 

•  men  at  Marseilles  ;  Vsore  and  Duquesnoy,  one  of  one  thou- 

v  sand    men   at    Lille ;    Javogues,    one  of    twelve    hundred    at 

Montbrison  ;  others,  less  numerous,  ranging  from  six  hundred 
down  to  two  hundred  men,  hold  Moulins,  Grenoble,  Besan^on, 
Belfon,  Bourg,  Dijon,  Strasbourg,  Toulouse,  Auch  and 
Nantes. '  When,  on  March  27,  1794,  the  Committee  of  Pub- 
lic Safety,  threatened  by  Hubert,  has  them  disbanded  for  being 
Hebertists,  many  of  ihem  are  to  remain  at  least  as  a  nucleus, 
under  various  forms  and  names,  either  as  kept  by  the  local 
administration  under  the    title  of  "  paid  guards,'"  or  as  dis- 


3  Dt  Manel,   "  Fouch*,"  jjl.    (Tmi  of  ihe  ordm  of  ihc  Commistionen  or  Public 

cAnnAhL^rv,  onr  hunOnd  and  fifty  hornet.  Three  hundred  thoiiund  tivm  an  nmitted 
a.^  tr^ivtlling  exfxnvs  to  the  cnmmtisary.  lifcy  ihou-^and  to  Collol  d'Herbois  vkd  nineteen 
■hniiinnd  two  hundred  lo  ihe  Jicobin  civilians  accompmying  them. 

A  SU»ilnr.  rSeuinn  of  Bnimain  i;.  yeir  til.)    t^ter  of  Repreienlative  CiOte  to  Ihe 
Convenlian.    "  Under  the  preteit  of  guardinR  ihc  priwMH,  the  raunicipality  (of  Dijon) 


\ 
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banded  soldiers,  loitering  about  and  doing  nothing,  getting 
themselves  assigned  posts  of  rank  in  the  National  Guard  of 
their  town  on  account  of  their  exploits  ;  in  this  way  they  keep 
themselves  in  service,  which  is  indispensable,  for  it  is  through 
these  that  the  regime  is  established  and  lasts.  "  The  revolu- 
tionary army,"  *  say  the  orders  and  decrees  promulgated,  "  is 
intended  to  repress  anti-revolutionists,  to  execute,  whenever  it 
is  found  necessary,  revolutionary  laws  and  measures  for  public 
safety,"  that  is  to  say,  "  to  guard  those  who  are  shut  up,  arrest 
'suspects,*  demolish  chateaux,  pull  down  belfries,  ransack  ves- 
tries for  gold  and  silver  objects,  seize  fine  horses  and  carriages," 
and  especially  "  to  seek  for  private  stores  and  monopolies,"  in 
short,  to  exercise  manual  constraint  and  strike  every  one  on 
the  spot  with  physical  terror, — We  readily  see  what  sort  of 
soldiers  the  revolutionary  army  is  composed  of. 

Naturally,  as  it  is  recruited  by  voluntary  enlistments,  and  all 
candidates  have  passed  the  purifying  scrutiny  of  the  clubs,  it 
comprises  none  but  ultra  Jacobins.  Naturally,  the  pay  being 
forty  sous  a  day,  it  comprises  none  but  the  very  lowest  class. 
Naturally,  as  the  work  is  as  loathsome  as  it  is  atrocious,  it 
comprises  but  few  others '  than  those  out  of  employment  and 
reduced  to  an  enlistment  to  get  a  living,  "  hairdressers  without 
customers,  lackeys  without  places,  vagabonds,  wretches  unable 
to  earn  a  living  by  honest  labor,"  "  shoulder-hitters "  who 
have  acquired  the  habit  of  bullying,  knocking  down  and  keep- 
ing honest  folks  under  their  pikes,  a  gang  of  confirmed  scoun- 
drels making  public  brigandage  a  cloak  for  private  brigandage, 
inhabitants  of  the  slums  glad  to  bring  down  their  former  supe- 
riors into  the  mud,  and  themselves  take  precedence  and  strut 

force  these  to  keep  thdr  months  shut.** — De  Martel,  "  Fouch^,'*  435.  **  Javogues,  to  elude 
a  decree  of  the  Convention  (Frimaire  14)  suppressing  the  revolutionary  army  in  the  depart- 
ments, converted  the  twelve  hundred  men  he  had  embodied  in  it  in  the  Loire  into  paid 
soldiers.**—/^^.,  xja.  (Letter  of  Goulin,  Bourg,  Frimaire  aj.)  "  Yesterday,  at  Bourg- 
R^geri^r^,  I  found  Javogues  with  about  four  hundred  men  of  the  revolutionary  army  whom 
he  had  brought  with  him  on  the  soth  instant.** 

1  Buchez  et  Roux,  xxix.,  45. — Moniteur^  xx.,  67.  (Report  of  Bar^e,  Germinal  7.)— 
Sauzay,  iv.,  303.  (Orders  of  Representative  Bassal  at  B^san^on.) 

2  We  see  by  Bar^re's  report  (Germinal  7,  year  IL)  that  the  revolutionary  army  of  Paris, 
instead  of  being  six  thousand  men,  was  only  four  thousand,  which  is  creditable  to  Paris. — 
Mallet-Dupan,  ii.fSa.  (Cf.  *' The  Revolution,**  ii.,  353.) — (^uvion  St.  Cyr,  i.,  137.  "In 
these  times,  the  representatives  had  organised  in  Haut-Rhin  what  they  called  a  revolu- 
tionary army,  composed  of  deserters  and  all  the  vagabonds  and  scamps  they  could  pick  up 
who  had  belonged  to  the  popular  club  ;  they  dragged  along  after  it  what  they  called  judges 
and  a  guillotine.** — **  Hua,  **  Souvenirs  d'un  Avocat,**  xg6. 
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about  in  order  to  prove  by  their  arrogance  and  self-display  1 
that  they,  in  their  turn,  are  princes, — "  Take  a  horse,  ihe  naiioa  J 
pays  for  it!"'  exclaim  water-carriers  and  commissionairi's  to 
their  comrades  in  the  street,  and  who,  "  in  a  splendid  proces* 
sion,"  of  three  carriages,  each  drawn  by  six  horses,  escorted  by 
a  body  of  saiu-culol/es  on  horseback,  behind,  in  front,  and  each 
side  the  doors,  are  conducting  Riouffe  and  two  other  "suspects" 
to  prison.  The  commander  of  the  squad  who  guards  prisoners 
on  the  way  to  Paris,  and  who  "starves  them  along  the  road  to 
speculate  on  them,"  is  an  ex-cook  of  Agen,  having  become  a 
gendarme;  he  makes  them  travel  forty  leagues  extra,  "pur- 
posely to  glorify  himself,"  and  "let  all  Agen  see  that  he  has 
governmem  money  to  spend,  and  that  he  can  put  citizens  in 
irons."  Accordingly,  in  Agen,  "  he  keeps  constantly  and  need- 
lessly inspecting  the  vehicle,"  winking  at  the  spectators,  "more 
triumphant  than  if  he  had  made  a  dozen  Austrians  prisoners 
and  brought  them  along  himself ; "  at  last,  to  show  the  crowd 
in  the  street  the  importance  of  his  capture,  he  summons  two 
blacksmiths  to  come  out  and  rivet,  on  the  legs  of  each  pris- 
oner, a  cross-bar  cannon-ball  weighing  eighty  pounds.'  The 
more  display  these  sbirri  make  of  their  brutality,  the  greater 
they  think  themselves.  At  Belfort,  a  patriot  of  the  club  dies, 
and  a  civic  interment  takes  place  ;  a  detachment  of  the  revo- 
lutionary army  joins  the  procession  ;  the  men  are  armed  with 
axes ;  on  reaching  the  cemetery,  the  better  to  celebrate  the 
funeral,  "  they  cut  down  all  Ihe  crosses  (over  the  graves)  and 
make  a  bonfire  of  them,  while  the  <rnr«a^»i;/i'  ends  this  ever 
memorable  day."  ' — Sometimes  the  scene,  theatrical  and  played 
by  the  light  of  flambeaux,  makes  the  actors  think  that  they  have 
performed  an  extraordinary  and  meritorious  action,  "  that  they 
have  saved  the  country."  "  This  very  night,"  writes  the  agent  at 
Bordeaux,'  "  nearly  three  thousand   men  have  been  engaged 


I  Riouflc,  ■'  iUmonts  d'un  dritctlll,"  p.  ]i. 

own  to  Ihe  people 

Kcm  U>  him  fiifficKDI.    We  ktpl  Ihtse  irons  on  Itit  re^t  ol  ihr  rouK 

havy.lut.if.h.oirrii«ehMHil«dioones;dc..f  sh-,uM  incviiably  1 

bav«h,dour  Ug. 

>h<Ir  pl>«>  nmo- 

]  ArehivH  do  AHaira  Eirang*r4..  vol.  331.  (Leiiei  of  Haupt,  Bel 

(ort,  rrimaire  .3. 

yoill.) 

4  Iha.    CLetler  by  Desgrango,  Botdtaui.  Frimsirc  10.) 
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in  an  important  undertaking,  with  the  members  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Committee  and  of  the  municipality  at  the  head  of  it. 
They  visited  every  wholesale  dealer's  store  in  town  and  in  the 
Faubourg  des  Chartrons,  taking  possession  of  their  letter-books, 
sealing  up  their  desks,  arresting  the  merchants  and  putting 
them  in  the  Seminiare.  .  .  .  Woe  to  the  guilty  !  " — If  the 
prompt  confinement  of  an  entire  class  of  individuals  is  a  fine 
thing  for  a  town,  the  seizure  of  a  whole  town  itself  is  still 
more  imposing.  Leaving  Marseilles  with  a  small  army,*  com- 
manded by  two  sans'culottesy  they  surround  Martigne  and  enter 
it  as  if  it  were  a  mill.  The  catch  is  superb  ;  in  this  town  of 
five  thousand  souls  there  are  only  seventeen  patriots ;  the  rest 
are  Federalists  or  Moderates.  Hence  a  general  disarmament 
and  domiciliary  visits.  The  conquerors  depart,  carrying  off 
every  able-bodied  boy,  "  five  hundred  lads  subject  to  the  con- 
scription, and  leave  in  the  town  a  company  of  sans-culottes  to 
enforce  obedience."  It  is  certain  that  obedience  will  be  main- 
tained and  that  the  garrison,  joined  to  the  seventeen  patriots, 
will  do  as  they  like  with  their  conquest. 

In  effect,  all,  both  bodies  and  goods,  are  at  their  disposal, 
and  they  consequently  begin  with  the  country  round  about, 
entering  private  houses  to  get  at  their  stores,  also  the  farm- 
houses to  have  the  grain  threshed,  in  order  to  verify  the  declar- 
ations of  their  owners  and  see  if  these  are  correct :  if  the  grain 
is  not  threshed  out  at  once  it  will  be  done  summarily  and  con- 
fiscated, while  the  owner  will  be  sentenced  to  twelve  months  in 
irons  ;  if  the  declaration  is  not  correct,  he  is  condemned  as 
a  monopolist  and  punished  with  death.   Armed  with  this  order,' 


X  Ibid.^  vo^  333.  (Letter  of  ThibeTge,  Marseilles,  Frimaire  14.)  "  I  surrounded  the 
town  with  my  small  army.** 

3  Ibid,^  331.  (Orders  of  Representative  Bassal,  Besan^on,  Frimaire  5.)  **  No  citizen 
shall  keep  in  his  house  more  than  four  months*  supplies.  .  .  .  Every  citizen  with  more 
than  this  will  deposit  the  surpliu  in  the  granary  '  d*ab<mdance  *  provided  for  the  purpose. 

.  .  .  Inunediatdy  on  receipt  of  the  present  order,  the  municipality  will  summon  alt 
citizens  that  can  thresh  and  proceed  immediately,  without  delay,  to  the  threshing-ground, 
under   penalty   of   being   prosecuted   as    refractory  to  the    law.  .  The  revo- 

lutionary army  is  specially  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  articles  of  this 
order,  and  the  revolutionary  tribunals,  following  thu  army  with  the  enforcement 
of  the  penalties  inflicted  according  to  this  order.** — Other  documents  show  us  that  the 
revolutionary  army,  organised  in  the  department  of  Doubs  and  in  the  five  neighboring 
departments,  comprises,  in  all,  two  thousand  four  hundred  men.  {Jbid.^  vol.,  14x1.  Letter 
of  Meyenfeld  to  Minuter  Desforges,  Bnimaire  97,  year  IL)— Archives  Nationales,  AF.,  II., 
I XX.  (Order  of  Couthon,  Maignet,  Chateauneuf,  Randon,  Laporte  and  Albitte,  (Tom- 
mun»-A£Franchie,  Brumaire  9,  year  II.,  establishing  in  the  ten  surrounding  departments  a 
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each  band  take«  ihe  field  and  gathers  together  not  only  grain,  but 

supplies  of  every  description.     "  Thai  of  Grenoble,  the  agent 

writes,'  docs  wonderfully  ;  in  one  little  commune  alone,  four 

hundred  measures  of  wheat,  twelve  hundred  eggs,  and  six  hun- 

1  dred  poijnds  of  butter  had  been  found.     All  this  was  quickly 

on  the  way  10  Grenoble."     In    the  vicinity  of  Paris,  the  fore- 

I  ranners  of  the  throng,  provided  "  with  pitchforks  and  bayonets, 

rush  to  the  farms,  take  oxen  out  of  iheir  stalls,  grab  sheep  and 

\  chickens,  bum  ihe  bams,  and  sell  their  booty  to  speculators."  ' 

I  "Bacon,    eggs,  butter  and  chickens — the    peasants    surrender 

whatever  is  demanded  of  them,  and  thenceforth  have  nothing 

that  they  can  take  to  market.     They  curse  the  Republic  which 

.'  has  brought  war  and  famine  on  them,  and  nevertheless  they  do 

I  what  they  are  told:  on  being  addressed,  'Citizen  peasant,  I 

[i  require  of  you  on  peril  of  your  head,"  .    .    .    there  is  no  longer 

r  any    retreat."  ' — .Vccordingly,    ihey    are   only  too   glad    to   lie 

I'  let  off  so  cheaply.     On   Brumaire   19,   about  seven   o'clock 

in    the    evening,    at    Tigery,    near   Corbeil,     twenty-five     men 

'  ''  with  sabres  and  pistols  in   their  belts,  most  of  them  in  the 

,  uniform  of  the  National  Guards  and  calling  themselves  the 

revolutionary    army,"    enter   the    house    of    Gibbon,    an    old 

ploughman,  seventy-one  years  of  age,  while   fifty  others  guard 

all  egress   from   it,  so  that  the  expedition  may  not  be  interfered 

with.      Turlot,  captain,  and   aid-de-camp  to  General  Henriot, 

wants  to  know  where  the  master  of  the  house  is.     "  In  his 

bed,"  is   the  reply.     "Wake  him   up."     The  old  man  rises. 

"  Give  up  your  arms."     His  wife  hands  over  a  fowling-piece, 


r«dMAlIjiinsfilraTii!cres,33i.     (L«t«  of   CWpy,  Frim^ir  i.,)-Writing  one 


and  I  he  neighborhood  i&  summoned;   brinf^in^ 
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the  only  ann  on  the  premises.  The  band  immediately  falls  on 
the  poor  man,  "  strikes  him  down,  ties  his  hands,  and  puts  a 
sack  over  his  head,"  and  the  same  thing  is  done  to  his  wife 
and  to  eight  male  and  two  female  servants.  "  Now,  give  us  the 
keys  of  your  closets  ;  "  they  want  to  be  sure  that  there  are  no 
fleur-de-lys  or  other  illegal  articles.  They  search  the  old  man's 
pockets,  take  his  keys,  and,  to  despatch  business,  break  into 
the  chests  and  seize  or  carry  oflf  all  the  plate,  "  twenty-six 
table-dishes,  three  soup-ladles,  three  goblets,  two  snuff-boxes, 
forty  counters,  two  watches,  another  gold  watch  and  a  gold 
cross."  "We  will  draw  \i^  z proch-verbai  of  all  this  at  our 
leisure  in  Meaux.  Now,  where's  your  silver  ?  If  you  don't 
say  where  it  is,  the  guillotine  is  outside  and  I  will  be  your 
executioner."  The  old  man  yields  and  merely  requests  to  be 
untied.  But  it  is  better  to  keep  him  bound,  "  so  as  to  make 
him  *  shell  out.'  "  They  carry  him  into  the  kitchen  and  "  put 
his  feet  into  a  heated  brazier."  He  shouts  with  pain,  and 
indicates  another  chest  which  they  break  open  and  then  carry 
off  what  they  find  there,  "  seventy-two  francs  in  coin  and  five 
or  six  thousand  livres  in  assignats^  which  Gibbon  had  just 
received  for  the  requisitions  made  on  him  for  com."  Next, 
they  break  open  the  cellar  doors,  set  a  cask  of  vinegar  running, 
carry  wine  upstairs,  eat  the  family  meal,  get  drunk  and,  at 
last,  clear  out,  leaving  Gibbon  with  his  feet  burnt,  and  garroted, 
as  well  as  the  other  eleven  members  of  his  household,  quite 
certain  that  there  will  be  no  pursuit.* — In  the  towns,  especially 
in  federalist  districts,  however,  these  robberies  are  complicated 
with  other  assaults.  At  Lyons,  whilst  the  regular  troops  are 
lodged  in  barracks,  the  revolutionary  army  is  billeted  on  the 
householders,  two  thousand  vile,  sanguinary  blackguards  from 
Paris,  and  whom  their  general,  Ronsin  himself,  calls  ''  scoun- 
drels and  brigands,"  alleging,  in  excuse  for  this,  that  "  honest 
folks  cannot  be  found  for  such  business."     How  they  treat 


I  Mffnifettr,  xym,t  663.  (Senton  of  Frimaire  34,  report  by  Lecointre.)  **The  com- 
munes of  Thieux,  Jully  and  many  others  were  victims  to  their  brigandage."  *'  The  stupor 
in  the  country  is  such  that  the  poorsuflFerers  dare  not  complain  of  these  vexations  because, 
they  say,  they  are  only  too  Incky  to  have  escaped  with  their  lives." — This  time,  however* 
these  public  brigands  made  a  mistake.  Gibbon^s  son  happens  to  be  Lecointre's  farmer. 
Moreover,  it  b  only  accidentally  that  he  mentions  the  circumstance  to  his  landlord  ;  '*  he 
came  to  see  him  for  another  purpose.*' — Cf.  **  The  Revolution,**  vol.  ii.,  30a.  (There  is  a 
similar  scene  in  the  house  of  one  RneUe,  a  fanner^  in  the  Commune  of  Licse.) 
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their  host,  his  wife  and  his  daughters  may  be  imagined  ;  con- 
temporaries glide  over  these  occurrences  and.  through  decency 
or  disgust,  avoid  giving  details."  Some  simply  use  brulal 
force  ;  others  f;i;t  rid  of  a  troublesome  husband  by  the  guillo- 
tine ;  in  the  inost  exceptional  cases  they  bring  their  wenches 
along  with  them,  while  the  housekeeper  has  to  arouse  herself 
at  one  o'clock  ;it  night  and  light  a  fire  for  the  officer  who  comes 
in  with  the  juUy  company. — And  yet,  there  are  others  still 
worse,  for  the  worst  attract  each  other.  We  have  seen  the 
revolutionary  committee  at  Nantes,  also  the  representative  on 
mission  in  tbu  same  city ;  nowhere  did  the  revolutionary 
Sabbat  rage  so  furiously,  and  nowbere  was  there  such  a  traffic 
in  human  live-s.  With  such  band-leaders  as  Carrier  and  his 
tools  on  the  (.'ommittee,  one  may  be  sure  that  the  instrument- 
alists  will  be  wcrnhy. 

Accordingly,  several  members  of  the  Committee  themselves 
oversee  executions  and  lend  a  hand  in  the  massacres. — One  of 
these,  GouUin,  a  creole  from  St.  Domingo,  sensual  and  nervous, 
accustomed  to  treatinganegroasananimal  and  a  Frenchman  as 
a  white  negro,  a  Septembriseur  on  principle,  chief  instigator 
and  director  of  the  "  drownings,"  goes  in  person  to  empty  the 
prison  of  Bouffay,  and,  ascertaining  that  deaths,  the  hospital 
and  releases,  had  lessened  the  number  of  the  imprisoned,  adds, 
of  his  own  authority,  fifteen  names,  taken  haphazard,  to  com- 
plete his  list. — Joly,  a  commissioner  on  the  Committee,  very 
expert  in  the  art  of  garroting,  ties  the  hands  of  prisoners 
together  two  and  two  and  conducts  them  to  the  river' — drand- 
maison,  another  member  of  the  Committee,  a  former  dancing- 
master,  convicted  of  two  murders  and  pardoned  before  the 
Revolution,  strikes  down  with  his  sabre  the  uplifted  hands 
stretched  out  to  him  over  the  planks  of  the  lighter." — I'inard, 

I  Ci-.M'""  Alfred Ljlliet,   '■  Le  sjns-cuLoiie  Gou II in. "—Wall on.  ■' HiMDittdii  Tri- 


roul  M  Cli>»>ii,  Hyi  Ihe  woman  LaiUel,  he  appeared  in  ihe  popular  cinb  wilh  a  hri£and's 
carattuhed  to  hbhatby  way  or  cockade.     Hl<  pockels  wen  full  of  eain,  which  h«  took 

and  the  »onuin  I^lllei  adds  cenain  deiaiU  which  1  d.ite  not  Iranicribe."    ("  Le  palriem 
d'H*ron."by  L.  delaSicoTiire.   pp.gandio,     repOMtion    of   ihe   woman    Lairel.    fail. 
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another  Committee-commissioner,  ransoms,  steals  off  into  the 
country  and  himself  kills,  through  preference,  women  and 
children.* — Naturally,  the  three  bands  which  operate  along 
with  them,  or  under  their  orders,  comprise  only  men  of  their 
species.  In  the  first  one,  called  the  Marat  company,  each  of 
the  sixty  members  swears,  on  joining  it,  to  adopt  Marat's  prin- 
ciples and  carry  out  Marat's  doctrine.  Goullin,'  one  of  the 
founders,  demands  in  relation  to  each  member,  "  Isn't  there  some 
one  still  more  rascally  ?  For  we  must  have  that  sort  to  bring  the 
aristocrats  to  reason  !  "  *  After  Frimaire  5  "  the  Maratists  " 
boast  of  their  arms  being  "  tired  out "  with  striking  prisoners 
with  the  flat  of  their  sabres  to  make  them  march  to  the  Loire,  * 
and  we  see  that,  notwithstanding  this  fatigue,  the  business  suited 
them,  as  their  officers  intrigued  with  Carrier  to  be  detailed 
on  the  "  drowning"  service  and  because  it  was  lucrative.  The 
men  and  women  sentenced  to  death,  were  first  stripped  of  their 
clothes  down  to  the  shirt,  and  even  the  shift ;  it  would  be  a 
pity  to  let  valuable  objects  go  to  the  bottom  with  their  owners, 
and  therefore  the  drowners  divide  these  amongst  themselves  ; 
a  wardrobe  in  the  house  of  the  adjutant  Richard  is  found  full 
of  jewelry  and  watches.*      This  company  of  sixty  must  have 


I  Ibid.y  v.,  373.    (Deposition  of  Mariotte.) 

3  Moniteury  x»i.,  321.  (Deposition  of  Philippe  Troncjolly.) — Berryat  Saint-Prix,  "  La 
Justice  R^volutionnaire/*  39. 

3  Campardon,  "  Histoire  du  Tribunal  R^volutionnaire/*  ii.,  30.  They  have  ten  francs 
a  day,  and  full  powers  conferred  on  them.  (Orders  of  Carrier  and  Francastcl,  October  28, 
I793-)  '*  The  representatives ....  confer  collectively  and  individually,  on  each  member  of 
the  revolutionary  company,  the  right  of  surveillance  over  all  '  suspect  *  citizens  in  Nantes, 

over  strangers  who  come  to  or  reside  there,  over  monopolists  of  every  sort The  right  to 

make  domiciliary  visits  wherever  they  may  deem  it  advisable The  armed  force  will 

everywhere  respond  to  the  demands  made  upon  it  in  the  name  of  the  company,  or  of  any 
individual  member  composing  it.'* — Berryat  Saint-Prix,  p.  43. — Alfred  Lallier,    *^  L<» 

Noyades  de  Nantes,**  p.  ao.    (Deposition  of  Gauthier.)    Ibid.^  p.  33.     **  D ,**  exclaims 

Carrier,  **  I  kept  that  executioti  for  Lamberty.    I*m  sorry  that  it  was  done  by  others.** 

4  Alfred  Lallier,  ibid.^  pp.  at  and  90.— Cf.  Moniteur^  xxii.,  331.  (Deposition  of  Victoire 
Abraham.)  **  The  drowners  made  quite  free  with  the  women,  even  using  them  for  their 
own  purposes  when  pleased  with  them,  which  women,  in  token  of  their  kindness,  enjoyed 
the  precious  advantage  of  not  being  drowned." 

5  Campardon,  ii.,  8.  (Deposition  of  Commeret.)— Benyat  Saint-Prix,  p.  ^i.—lbid.^  p. 
38.  Other  agents  of  Carrier,  Fouquet  and  Lamberty,  were  condemned  specially,  **  for 
having  saved  from  national  vengeance  Madame  de  Martillyand  her  maid  .  .  .  They  shared 
the  woman  Martilly  and  the  maid  between  them."  In  connection  with  the  '*  dainty  taste'* 
of  Jacobins  for  silk  dresses  M.  Berryat  Saint-Prix  cites  the  following  answer  of  a  Jacobin 
of  1851  to  the  judged^  inHruciion  of  Rheims  ;  on  the  objection  being  made  to  him  that  the 
Republic,  as  he  understood  it,  could  not  last  long,  he  replied  :  **  Possibly,  but  say  it  lasts 
three  months.  That*s  long  enough  to  fill  one's  pocket  and  belly  and  rumple  silk 
dresses  ?  '*  Another  of  the  same  species  said  in  X87X ;    **  We  shall  anyhow  have  a  wedi*s 
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nude  handsome  profits  out  of  the  four  or  Gve  thousand 
drowned. — The  second  band,  called  "  the  Americui  Huasara," 
and  who  operated  in  the  oulskins,  was  com[K«ed  of  blacks  and 
mulaitocs,  nitmerous  enough  in  this  town  of  privateers.  It  is 
their  business  to  shoot  aromen,  whom  they  first  violate  ;  "thcj 
are  our  slaves."  they  say  ;  "  we  have  won  them  by  the  sweat  of 
our  brows."  "  Those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  saved  by 
them,  become  in  iheir  hands  idiotic  in  a  couple  of  days :  in  any 
event  they  are  re-arrested  shortly  afterwards  and  shot. — The 
la.st  band,  which  is  styled  "  The  German  Legion,"  is  formed  out 
of  German  deserters  and  mercenaries  who  can  scarcely  speak 
French,  or  not  at  all,  employed  by  the  Military  Commisston  to 
despatch  the  Vendeans  picked  np  along  Ihe  highways,  and  hHo 
are  usually  shot  in  [jroups  of  twenty  five,  "  I  came,"  says  an 
eye-witriess, '  "  to  a  sort  of  gorge  where  there  was  a  semi-circu- 
lar quarry  ;  there,  1  noticed  ibc  corpses  of  seven ly  five  women 

.  .  .  naked  and  lying  on  their  backs."  The  victims  of 
that  day  consisted  of  girls  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of 
age.  One  of  them  says  lo  her  conductor,  "  I  am  sure  you  arc 
taking  us  to  die,"  and  the  German  replies  in  his  broken 
jargon,  probably  with  a  coarse  laugh,  "  No,  it  is  for  a  change  of 
air."  They  are  placed  in  a  row  in  front  of  the  bodies  of  the 
previous  day  and  sbol.  Those  who  do  not  fall,  see  the  guns 
reloaded  ;  these  are  again  shot  and  the  wounded  despatched 
with  the  butt  ends  of  the  muskets.  Some  of  the  Germans  then 
rifle  the  bodies,  while  others  strip  them  and  "  place  them  on 
their  backs." — To  find  workmen  for  this  task,  it  is  necessary  to 
descend,  not  only  to  the  lowest  wretches  in  France  but,  again, 
to  the  brutes  of  a  foreign  race  and  tongue,  and  yet  lower  still, 
to  an  inferior  race  degraded  by  slavery  and  perverted  by 
license. 

Such,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  at  every  stage 
of  authority  and  obedience,  is  the  ruling  staff  of  the  revolution- 
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ary  government.*  Through  its  recruits  and  its  work,  through  its 
morals  and  modes  of  proceeding,  it  evokes  the  almost  for- 
gotten image  of  its  predecessors,  for  there  is  an  image  of  it 
in  the  period  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. At  that  time  also,  society  was  frequently  overcome  and 
ravaged  by  barbarians ;  dangerous  nomads,  malevolent  out- 
casts, bandits  turned  into  soldiers  suddenly  pounced  down  on 
an  industrious  and  peaceful  population.  Such  was  the  case  in 
France  with  the  "  Routiers"  and  the  "  Tard-venus,"  at  Rome 
with  the  army  of  the  Constable  of  Bourbon,  in  Flanders  with 
the  bands  of  the  Duke  of  Alba  and  the  Duke  of  Parma,  in 
Westphalia  and  in  Alsace,  with  Wallenstein's  veterans,  and 
those  of  Bernard  of  Saxe-Weimar.  They  lived  upon  a  town 
or  province  for  six  months,  fifteen  months,  two  years,  until  the 
town  or  province  was  exhausted,  alone  armed,  master  of  the 
inhabitant,  using  and  abusing  things  and  persons  according  to 
their  caprices.  But  they  were  declared  bandits,  calling  them- 
selves scorchers,  {ecorcheurs)  riders  and  adventurers,  and  not 
pretenders  to  being  humanitarian  philosophers.  Moreover,  be- 
yond an  immediate  and  personal  enjoyment,  they  demanded 
nothing  ;  they  employed  brutal  force  only  to  satiate  their  greed, 
their  cruelty,  their  lust. — The  latter  add  to  private  appetites 
a  far  greater  devastation,  the  systematic  and  gratuitous  ravages 
enforced  upon  them  by  the  superficial  theory  with  which  they 
are  imbued. 


X  Saiuay,  **  HUtoire  de  la  Pen^ution  Revolutionnaire  dans  le  D^partement  du  Doubs," 
▼ii.,  687.  (Letter  of  Grdgoire,  December  24,  1796.)  "  An  approximative  calculation  makes 
the  number  of  the  authors  of  so  many  crimes  three  hundred  thousand,  for  in  each  com- 
mune there  were  about  five  or  six  of  these  ferocious  brutes  who,  named  Brutus,  perfected  the 
art  of  removing  seals,  drowning  and  cutting  throats.  They  consumed  immense  amounts  in 
constructing  *  Mountains/  in  revellings,  and  in  f€tes  every  three  months  which,  after  the 
first  parade,  became  parodies,  represented  by  three  or  four  actors  in  them,  and  with  no 
audience.  These  consisted,  finally,  of  a  drum-beater  and  the  musical  officer ;  and  the  lat- 
ter, ashamed  of  himself,  often  concealed  his  scarf  in  his  pocket,  on  his  way  to  the  Temple 
of  Reason.  .  .  .  But  these  three  hundred  thousand  brigands  had  two  or  three  hundred 
directors,  members  of  the  National  Convention,  who  cannot  be  called  anything  but  scoun* 
drels,  since  the  language  provides  no  other  epithet  so  forcible.** 
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(our  wa>s  of  etleclitig;   it. — Expainon   (torn   Ihe  counlry    through    forced 

emigration  sntl  legal  banishment. — Number  ol  those  expelled. — Privation  of 
liberty. — Different  »>i is  ol  impiisoninenl. — Number  and  situation  of  those 
imprisaned.  —  Murders  af.er  l)eirg  tried,  or  without  trial. — Number  of  iho$e 
guilloliQed  or  shot  after  trial.— Indication  of  the  number  of  other  lives 
destrojred. — Ncccssitj' of  and  plan  for  wider  destruction. — Spoliation. — Its 
extent. — Squandering. — Utter  losses. — Rain  of  indiTiduals  and  the  State. — 
Tlie  Notables  the  most  oppressed. — II.  The  value  of  Notables  in  sodety. — 
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— The  Nobility. — Its  physical  and  moral  preparation  through  feats  of  arms. 
— The  military  spirit. —  High  character. — Conduct  of  officers  in  1789-1792. 
— Service  tor  which  these  nobles  were  adapted. — IV.  The  Clergy. — Where 
recruited. — Professional  inducements. — Independence  of  ecclesiastics. — 
Their  substantial  merits. — Their  theoretical  and  practical  information. — 
Their  distribution  over  the  lerrilory. — Utility  of  their  office. — Their  conduct 
in  :790-l8oo. — Their  courage,  their  capacity  for  self-sacrifice. — V.  The 
Bourgeoisie. — Where  recruited. — Difference  between  Ihe  functionary  of  the 
ancient  regime  and  the  modern  functionary,— Properly  in  offices. — Guilds. 
— Independence  and  security  of  office-holders— Their  limited  ambition  and 
contenledness. — Fixed  habits,  seriousness  and  integrity,- Ambition  lo  secure 
esteem. — Intellectual  culture. — Liberal  ideas. — Respectability  and  public 
leal — Conduct  of  the  bourgeoisie  in  1789-1791. — VI.  The  demi- notable*. — 
Where  recruited. — Village  and  trade  syndics. — Competency  of  their  electors. 
— Their  interest  in  malting  good  selections. — Their  capacity  and  integrity. 
— The  sorting  of  men  under  the  ancient  regime. — Conditions  of  a  family's 
maintenance  and  advancement, — Hereditary  and  individual  right  of  the 
Notable  to  his  properly  and  rank. — VII.  Principle  of  socialistic  equality, — 
All  superiorities  illegitimate, — Bearing  of  this  principle. — Imivi^u^  benefits 
and  enjoyments.  —  How  revolutionary  laws  reach  the  tower  class. — Whole 
pi>pulations  affected  in  a  mass. — Proportion  ol  the  lowly  in  the  proscription 
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lists. — How  the  revoliitiooAry  laws  specUlly  affect  those  who  are  prominent 
among  the  people. — VIII.  Their  rigor  increases  according  to  the  elevation 
of  the  class. — The  Notables  properly  so  called  attacked  because  of  their 
being  Notables. — Orders  of  Taillefer,  Milhaud,  and  Lefiot. — The  public 
atonement  of  Montargis. — IX.  Two  characteristics  of  the  upper  class, 
wealth  and  education. — EUich  of  these  is  criminal. — Measures  against  rich 
and  well-to-do  people. — Affected  in  a  mass  and  by  categories. — Measures 
against  cultivated  and  polite  people. — Danger  of  culture  and  distinction. — 
Proscription  of  "honest  folks." — X.  The  Governors  and  the  Governed. — 
Prisoners  in  the  rue  de  Sevres  and  the  ' '  Croix-Rouge  "  revolutionary  com- 
mittee.— The  young  Dauphin  and  Simon  his  preceptor. — ^Judges,  and  those 
under  their  jurisdiction. — Trenchard  and  Coffinhal,  Lavoisier  and  Andr^ 
Chenier. 

I. 

The  object  of  the  Jacobin,  first  of  all,  is  the  destruction  of 
his  adversaries,  avowed  or  presumed,  probable  or  possible. 
Four  violent  measures  concur,  together  or  in  turn,  to  bring 
about  the  physical  or  social  extermination  of  all  Frenchmen 
who  no  longer  belong  to  the  sect  or  the  party. 
.  The  first  operation  consists  in  expelling  them  from  the 
territory. — Since  1789,  they  have  been  chased  off  through  a 
forced  emigration  ;  handed  over  to  jacqueries  in  the  country, 
and  to  insurrections  in  the  cities,*  defenceless  and  not  allowed 
to  defend  themselves,  three-fourths  of  them  have  left  France, 
simply  to  escape  popular  brutalities  against  which  neither  the 
law  nor  the  government  afforded  them  any  protection.  Accord- 
ing as  the  law  and  the  administration,  in  becoming  more 
Jacobin,  became  more  hostile  to  them,  so  did  they  leave  in 
greater  crowds.  After  the  10th  of  August  and  2d  of  Septem- 
ber, the  flight  necessarily  was  more  general ;  for,  henceforth,  if 
any  one  persisted  in  remaining  after  that  date  it  was  with  the 
almost  positive  certainty  that  he  would  be  consigned  to  a 
prison,  to  await  a  massacre  or  the  guillotine.  About  the  same 
time,  the  law  added  to  the  fugitive  the  banished,  all  unsworn 
priests,  almost  an  entire  class  consisting  of  nearly  forty 
thousand  persons.*  It  is  calculated  that,  on  issuing  from  the 
reign  of  Terror,  the  total  number  of  fugitives  and  banished 

I  Cf.  **  The  Revolution/*  book  i.,  ch.  3,  and  book  iii.,  chs.  9  and  xo. 

3  Gr^goire.  **  M^moires,**  iL,  179.  **  About  eighteen  thousand  ecclesiastics  are  enumer- 
ated among  the  emigres  of  the  first  epoch.  About  eighteen  thousand  more  took  themselves 
off,  or  were  sent  off,  after  the  ad  of  September.** 
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amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ; '  the  list  would 
have  been  still  larger,  had  not  the  frontier  been  guarded  by 
patrols  and  one  had  to  cross  it  at  the  risk  of  one's  life  ;  and 
yet,  many  do  risk  their  lives  in  attempting  to  cross  it,  in  dis- 
guise, wandering  about  at  night,  in  mid-winter,  exposed  to 
gunshots,  determined  to  escape  cost  what  it  will,  into  Switzer- 
land, Italy,  or  Germany,  and  even  into  Hungary,  in  quest  of 
security  and  the  right  of  praying  to  God  as  one  pleases.* — If 
any  exiled  or  transported  person  ventures  to  return,  he  is 
tracked  like  a  wild  beast,  and,  as  soon  as  taken,  he  is  guil- 
lotined.* For  example,  M.  de  Choiseul,  and  other  unfortu- 
nates, wrecked  and  cast  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  are 
not  sufficiently  protected  by  the  law  of  nations.  They  are 
brought  before  a  military  commission ;  saved  temporarily 
through  public  commiseration,  they  remain  in  prison  until  the 
First  Consul  intervenes  between  them  and  the  homicidal  law 
and  consents,  through  favor,  to  transport  them  to  the  Dutch 
frontier. — If  they  have  taken  up  arms  against  the  Republic 
they  are  cut  off  from  humanity  ;  a  Pandour  prisoner  is  treated 

X  Jbid.y  a6.  *'  The  chief  of  the  emigre  bureau  in  the  police  department  (May  9,  1805) 
enumerates  about  two  hundred  thousand  persons  reached,  or  affected,  by  the  laws  con- 
cerning emigration." — Lally-Tolendal,  "  Defense  dcs  Emigres,"  (ad  part,  p.  62  and 
/Passim).  Several  thousand  persons  inscribed  as  emigres  did  not  leave  France.  The  local 
administration  recorded  them  on  its  lists  either  because  they  lived  in  another  department, 
and  could  not  obtain  the  numerous  certificates  exacted  by  the  law^  in  proof  of  residence,  or 
because  those  who  made  up  the  lists  treated  these  certificates  with  contempt.  It  was 
found  convenient  to  manufacture  an  emigr^  in  order  to  confiscate  his  possessions  legally, 
and  even  to  gruillotine  him,  not  less  legally,  as  a  returned  emigre, — Message  of  the 
Directory  to  the  "  Five  Hundred,"  Ventosc  3,  year  V. :  '*  According  to  a  rough  estimate, 
obtained  at  the  Ministry  of  Finances,  the  number  enrolled  on  the  general  list  of  emigres 
amounts  to  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  ;  and,  again,  the  lists  from  some  of 
the  departments  have  not  come  in." — Lafayette,  *'  Memoires,"  vol.  ii.,  181.  (Letters  to  M. 
de  Maubourg,  Oct.  17,  1799  {not<!)  Oct.  19,  1800.)  According  to  the  report  of  the  Minister 
of  Police,  the  list  of  emigres^  in  nine  vols.,  still  embraced  one  hundred  and  forty-live 
thousand  persons,  notwithstanding  that  thirteen  thousand  were  struck  off  by  the  Directory, 
and  twelve  hundred  by  the  consular  government. 

9  Cf.  Mimoires  of  Louvet,  Dulaure  and  Vaublanc. — Mallet-Dupan,  *'  Memoires,"  ii., 
7.  "  Several,  to  whom  I  have  spoken,  literally  made  the  tour  of  France  in  various  dis- 
guises, without  having  been  able  to  find  an  outlet ;  it  was  only  after  a  scries  of  romantic 
adventures  that  they  finally  succeeded  in  g.iining  the  Swiss  frontier,  the  only  one  at  all 
accessible." — Sauzay,  v.,  210,  220,  226,  276.  (Emigration  of  fifty-four  inhabitants  of 
Charquemont,  setting  out  for  Hungary'.) 

3  Ibid.y  vols,  iv.,  v.,  vi.,  vii.  (On  the  banished  priests  remaining  and  still  continuing 
their  ministrations,  and  on  those  who  returned  to  resume  them.) — To  obtain  an  idea  of  the 
situation  nf  the  ctnigres  and  their  rebtions  and  friends,  it  is  necessary  to  read  the  law  of 
Sep.  15,  i7Q4rBrumaire  25,  year  III.),  which  renews  and  generalises  previous  laws  ;  children 
of  fourteen  years  and  ten  years  are  affected  by  it.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  even 
if  one  did  not  leave  France,  that  a  person  could  prove  that  he  had  not  enugrated. 
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as  a  man  ;  an  emigri  made  prisoner  is  treated  like  a  wolf — 
they  shoot  him  on  the  spot.  In  some  cases,  even  the  pettiest 
legal  formalities  are  dispensed  with.  '*When  I  am  lucky 
enough  to  catch  *em/*  writes  Gen.  Vandamme,  "  I  do  not 
trouble  the  military  commission  to  try  them.  They  are  already 
tried — my  sabre  and  pistols  do  their  business."  * 

The  second  operation  consists  in  depriving  "  suspects "  of 
their  liberty,  of  which  deprivation  there  are  several  degrees ; 
there  are  various  ways  of  getting  hold  of  people. — Sometimes, 
the  "suspect"  is  "adjourned,"  that  is  to  say,  the  order  of 
arrest  is  simply  suspended  ;  he  lives  under  a  perpetual  menace 
that  is  generally  fulfilled  ;  he  never  knows  in  the  morning  that 
he  will  not  sleep  in  a  prison  that  night.  Sometimes,  he  is  put 
on  the  limits  of  his  commune.  Sometimes,  he  is  confined  to 
his  house  with  or  without  guards,  and,  in  the  former  case,  he  is 
obliged  to  pay  them.  Again,  finally,  -and  which  occurs  most 
frequently,  he  is  shut  up  in  this  or  that  common  jail. — In  the 
single  department  of  Doubs,  twelve  hundred  men  and  women 
are  **  adjourned,"  three  hundred  put  on  the  limits  of  the 
commune,  fifteen  hundred  confined  to  their  houses,  and  twenty- 
two  hundred  imprisoned.*  In  Paris,  thirty-six  such  prisons 
and  more  than  ninety- six  lock-ups,  or  temporary  jails,  con- 
stantly filled  by  the  revolutionary  committees,  do  not  suffice 
for  the  service,*  while  it  is  estimated  that,  in  France,  not 
counting  more  than  forty  thousand  provisional  jails,  twelve 
hundred  prisons,  full  and  running  over,  contain  each  more  than 
two  hundred  inmates.*  At  Paris,  notwithstanding  the  daily 
void  created  by  the  guillotine,  the  number  of  the  imprisoned 
on  Flor^al  9,  year  II.,  amounts  to  seven  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty ;  and,  on  Messidor  25  following,  notwithstanding 
the  large  batches  of  fifty  and  sixty  persons  led  in  one  day,  and 
every  day,  to  the  scaffold,  the  number  is  still  seven  thousand 


I  Moniteur^  xviiL,  ais.  (Letter  of  Brigadier-general  Vandamme  to  the  Convention, 
Femey,  Brumaire  i,  year  II.)  The  reading  of  this  letter  calls  forth  *' reiterated 
applause.** 

a  Sauzay,  ▼.,  196W  (The  total  is  five  thousand  two  hundred.  Some  hundreds  of 
names  might  be  added,  inasmuch  as  many  of  the  village  lists  are  winting. 

3  Buchez  et  Roux,  xxxiv.,  434.  (Trial  of  Fouquier-Tinville,  deposition  of  Therriet- 
Grandpr6,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Police  and  Judicial  Administration, 
5xst  witness.) 

4  Report  by  Saladin,  March  4,  1795. 
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five  hundred  and  two."  There  are  more  than  one  thousand 
persons  in  ihc  prisons  of  Arras,  more  than  one  thousand  five 
hundred  in  those  of  Toulouse,  more  than  three  thousand  in 
those  of  Strasbourg,  and  more  than  thirteen  [housand  in  those 
of  Nantcs.  In  the  two  departments  alone  of  Bouches- 
du-Rhonf;  and  Vaucluse,  Representative  Maignet,  who  is 
on  the  spot,  reports  from  twelve  thousand  to  fifteen  thousand 
arrests.'  "  A  little  before  Thermidor,"  says  Representative 
Beaulieu,  "the  number  of  in  iled  arose  to  nearly  fo«r 

hundred  thousand,  as  is  appai  m  the  lists  and  registers 
then  before  the  Committee  o'  leral  Security."  * — Among 
these  poor  creatures,  there  are  ren,  and  not  alone  in   the 

prisons  of  Nantes  where  the  revu.  onary  batlures  have  col- 
lected the  whole  of  the  rural  pi  lation  ;  In  the  prisons  of 
Arras,  araong  twenty  similar  cases,  i  find  a  coal-dealer  and  his 
wife  with  their  seven  sons  and  daughters,  from  seventeen  down 
to  six  years  of  age  ;  a  widow  with  her  four  children  from  nine- 
teen down  to  twelve  years  of  age  ;  another  noble  widow  with 
her  nine  children,  from  seventeen  down  to  three  years  of  age, 
and  six  children,  without  father  or  mother,  from  twenty-three 
down  to  nine  years  of  age.' — These  prisoners  of  State  were 

I  WjJIon,  ■■  U  Tcrreur,"  ii.,  jm. 

>  DiachiUtlKr,  "  Brcsi  Pcndanl  lu  Timiir."  p.  los-— Pans,  ■■  Hiiloire  d*  Joseph  Lebon," 
ii..  370.—"  Tibleau  do  Priwni  de  Toulouw,"  by  Pticayre,  p.  409.— "  R«uci]  de  Piins 

pcnoiu  confined  in  Sirubouig."— Alfred  Lallier.  "  La  Noyads  de  Nanm."  p.  go.^ 
Berryat  Saint-Prix,  p.  t}«.    (Letter  nl  Maignet  to  Couthon,  Avignon,  Floreal  4,  year  II.) 

)  Beaulieu.  "  Eiuii,"  t,.  iBj.  At  ihe  end  of  December,  1793,  Camille  Desmoulin 
■role:  "  Open  the  priion  doon  ta  llicHe  lira  bundled  ibouiand  citiicnt  wbom  ytya  call 
'lutpecu'  I"— The  numberof  prisoners  laigcty  increased  during  the  kvcr  Collowing  monihv 
("U  VieuiCoidelier,"  No.  iw.,  Frimairejo.yeir  II,)-Be>ulieu  dos  not  Hare  pnoKly 
what  the  Commitiee  of  Gener^  Security  meant  by  Ihe  wordr////V]V.  Does  ii  merely  rvlate  u 

able  to  Tcrify  hii  ttalement  and  determine  the  number,  at  leaii  appraiimalively,  by  taldnE 
one  deparimeni  in  which  the  rigor  of  the  reyoluiionary  system  ww  average  and  when  Ihe 
litis  handed  in  were  complete.  According  to  the  census  of  If^t,  OouIh  contained  two  hun- 
dred and  Iwenly-one  thousand  inhabitants  ;  France  had  a  population  of  1«enly-«lic  milltou, 
and  we  havejusl  seen  the  numberof  each  category  that  were  under  conlinefneiil  ;  IheprxjpoE- 
lion  for  France  gives  two  hundred  and  fifty-etghl  thousand  persons  incarcerated,  and  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  conHnrd  to  their  houses,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  penont  besides  these  on  ihe  limits  in  iheir  communes,  or  aJ9Hr»/rs,  that  is  10 
say,  sif  hundred  and  eight  thousand  persons  deprived  of  their  liberty.  The  fint  two 
categories  form  a  total  of  four  hundred  and  ihirty-three  thousand  perMins,  sufficiently  near 
Bcaulieu's  figures. 

4  Paris,  "  Histoire  de  Joseph  Lebon.  ii.,  J71,  371, 175.  377,  jtcj,  380.—"  Lei  AngoiBies  de 
la  Moit."  by  Poirier  and  Monjay  of  Dunkirl:  (second  edition,  year  III,).    "  Their  duUno 
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treated,  almost  everywhere,  worse  than  robbers  and  assassins 
under  the  ancient  regime.  They  began  by  subjecting  them  to 
rapiotagCy  that  is  to  say,  stripping  them  naked  or,  at  best,  feel- 
ing their  bodies  under  their  shirts ;  women  and  young  girls 
fainted  away,  under  this  examination,  formerly  confined  to 
convicts  on  entering  the  bagnio.  * — Frequently,  before  consign- 
ing them  to  their  dungeons  or  shutting  them  up  in  their  cells, 
they  would  be  left  two  or  three  nights  pell-mell  in  a  lower  hall 
on  benches,  or  in  the  court  on  the  pavement,  **  without  beds  or 
straw."  "The  feelings  are  wounded  in  all  directions,  every 
point  of  sensibility,  so  to  say,  being  played  upon.  They  are 
deprived  one  after  the  other  of  their  property,  assignats,  furni- 
ture, and  food,  of  daylight  and  lamp-light,  of  the  assistance 
which  their  wants  and  infirmities  demand,  of  a  knowledge  of 
public  events,  of  all  communication,  either  immediate  or 
written,  with  fathers,  sons  and  husbands."  *  They  are  obliged 
to  pay  for  their  lodgings,  their  keepers,  and  for  what  they  eat  ; 
they  are  robbed  at  their  very  doors  of  the  supplies  they  send 
for  outside  ;  they  are  compelled  to  eat  at  a  mess- table  ;  they  are 
furnished  with  scant  and  nauseous  food,  "spoilt  codfish,  putrid 
herrings  and  meat,  rotten  vegetables,  all  this  accompanied  with 
a  mug  of  Seine  water  colored  red  with  some  drug  or  other." ' 

We  saw  children  coming  in  from  all  quarters,  infants  of  five  years,  and,  to  withdraw  them 
from  paternal  authority,  they  had  sent  to  them  from  time  to  time,  commissioners  who  used 
unmoral  language  with  them." 

X  "  M^moires  sur  les  Prisons,"  (Barriere  et  Berville  collection),  ii.,  354,  and  appendix  F. 
Ibid.^  ii.,  3,369.  **  The  women  were  the  first  to  pass  under  rafiioiag**^  (Prisons  of  Arras 
and  that  of  Pleads,  at  Paris.) 

9  "  Documents  on  Daunou,"  by  Taillandier.  (Narrative  by  Daunou,  who  was  imprisoned 
in  turn  in  La  Force,  in  the  Madelonettes,  in  the  Englbh  Benedictine  establbhment,  in  the 
Hotel  des  Femes,  and  in  Port-Libre.) — On  prison  management  cf.,  for  the  provinces, 
"  Tableaux  des  Prisons  de  Toulouse,"  by  Pescayre  ;  "  Un  S^jour  en  France,"  and  **  Les 
Horreurs  des  Prisons  d'  Arras,"  for  Arras  and  Amiens;  Alexandrines  des  EcheroUes, 
**  Une  Famille  noble  sous  la  Terreur,"  for  Lyons ;  the  trial  of  C^arrier  for  Nantes ;  for 
Puis,  **  Hbtoire  des  Prisons"  by  Nougaret,  4  vols.,  and  the  "  M^ours  sur  les  Prisons," 
9  vols. 

3  Testimony  <3i  Representative  Blanqui,  imprisoned  at  La  Force,  and  of  Representative 
Bcaulieu,  imprisoned  in  the  Luxembourg  and  at  the  Madelonettes.— Beaulieu,  **  Enais," 
v.,  990:  *' The  Condeigerie  was  still  full  of  wretches  held  for  robbery  and  assassination, 
poverty-«tricken  and  repulsive. — It  was  with  these  that  counts,  marquises,  voluptuous 
financiers,  elt^ant  dandies,  and  more  than  one  wretched  philosopher,  were  shut  up,  pell- 
mell,  in  the  foulest  cells,  waiting  until  the  guillotine  could  make  room  in  the  chambers 
filled  with  camp-bedsteads.  They  were  generally  put  with  those  on  the  straw,  on  entering, 
where  they  sometimes  remained  a  fortnight...  It  was  necessary  to  drink  brandy  with 
these  persons ;  in  the  evening,  after  having  dropped  their  excrement  near  their  straw,  they 
went  to  sleep  in  their  filth.  ...  I  passed  those  three  nights  half-sitting,  half-«tretched  out 
00  a  bench,  one  leg  on  the  ground  and  leaning  against  the  wall."— Wallon,  '*  La  Terreur," 
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They  starve  them,  bully  them,  and  vex  them  purposely  as  if 
they  meant  to  exhaust  their  patience  and  drive  them  into  a 
revolt,  so  ns  to  get  rid  of  them  in  a  mass,  or,  at  leasl,  to  justify 
the  increasing  rapid  strokes  of  the  guillotine.  They  arc  huddled 
together  in  tens,  twenties  and  thirties,  in  one  room  at  I^ 
Forre,  "eight  in  a  chamber,  fourteen  feet  square,"  where  all 
the  beds  touch,  and  many  overlap  each  other,  where  two  out  of 
the  eight  inmates  are  obliged  to  sleep  on  the  floor,  where 
vermin  swarm,  where  the  closed  sky-lights,  the  standing  tub, 
and  the  crowding  together  of  bodies  poisons  the  atmosphere. — 
In  many  places,  the  proportion  of  the  sick  and  dying  is  greater 
than  in  the  hold  of  a  slave-ship.  "Of  ninety  individuals  with  whom 
I  waa  shut  up  two  months  ago,"  writes  a  prisoner  at  Stras- 
bourg, "sixty-six  were  taken  to  the  hospital  in  the  space  of 
eight  days."  '  In  the  prisons  of  Nantes,  three  thousand  out  of 
thirteen  thousand  prisoners  die  of  typhoid  fever  and  of  the  rot 
in  two  months. '  Four  hundred  priests  '  confined  on  a  vessel 
between  decks,  in  the  roadstead  of  Aix,  stowed  on  top  of  each 
other,  wasted  with  hunger,  eaten  up  by  vermin,  suffocated  for 
lack  of  air,  half-frozen,  beaten,  mocked  at,  and  constantly 
threatened  with  death,  suffer  slill  more  than  negroes  in  a  slave- 
hold  ;  for,  through  interest  in  his  freight,  the  captain  of  the 
slaver  tries  to  keep  his  human  consignment  in  good  health, 
whilst,  through  revolutionary  fanaticism,  the  crew  of  the  Aix 
vessel  detests  its  cargo  of  "black-frocks"  and  would  gladly 
send  them  to  the  bottom. — According  to  this  system,  which,  up 
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to  Thermidor  9,  grows  worse  and  worse,  imprisonment 
becomes  a  torture,  oftentimes  mortal,  slower  and  more  painful 
than  the  guillotine,  and  to  such  an  extent  that,  to  escape  it, 
Champfort  opens  his  veins  and  Condorcet  swallows  poison.* 

The  third  expedient  consists  of  murder,  with  or  without  trial. 
— One  hundred  and  seventy-eight  tribunals,  of  which  forty  are 
ambulatory,  pronounce  in  every  part  of  the  territory  sentences 
of  death  which  are  immediately  executed  on  the  spot.*  Between 
April  6,  1793,  and  Thermidor  9,  year  II.,  that  of  Paris  has 
two  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  persons  guillotined,* 
while  the  provincial  judges  do  as  much  work  as  the  Paris  judges. 
In  the  small  town  of  Orange  alone,  they  guillotine  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  persons.  In  the  single  town  of  Arras  they 
have  two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  men  and  ninety-three  women 
guillotined.  At  Nantes,  the  revolutionary  tribunals  and  mili- 
tary committees  have,  on  the  average,  one  hundred  persons  a 
day  guillotined,  or  shot,  in  all  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-one.  In  the  city  of  Lyons  the  revolutionary  commit- 
tee admit  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-four  executions, 
while  Cadillot,  one  of  Robespierre's  correspondents,  advises 
him  of  six  thousand.* — The  statement  of  these  murders  is  not 
complete,  but  seventeen  thousand  have  been  enumerated,* 
"most  of  them  effected  without  any  formality,  evidence  or 
direct  charge,"  among  others  the  murder  of  "  more  than  one 
thousand  two  hundred  women,  several  of  whom  were  octo- 
genarians and  infirm ; "  *    particularly  the  murder    of   sixty 


I  **  Histoire  da  Prisoftt,"  i.,  lo.  "  Go  and  visit,"  says  a  contemporary,  (at  the  Con- 
ciergerie),  the  dungeons  adled  *  the  great  Caesar/  *  Bombi6,'  '  St.  Vincent.'  *  Bel  Air/  etc., 
and  say  whether  death  »  not  preferable  to  such  an  abode."  Some  persons,  indeed,  the 
sooner  to  end  the  matter,  wrote  to  the  public  prosecutor,  accusing  themselves,  demanding  a 
king  and  priests,  and  are  at  once  guillotined,  as  they  hoped  to  be. — Cf.  the  narrative  of 
**  La  Translation  des  13a  ii  Nantois  Paris,"  and  Riouffe,  **  M^moires,"  on  the  sufferings  of 
prisoners  on  their  way  to  their  last  prison. 

a  Berryat  Saint-Prix,  p.  ix,^/assim, 

3  Campardon,  ii.,  994, 

4  Berryat  Saint-Prix,  445.— Paris,  "  Histoire  de  Joseph  Lebon,"  ii.,  35a.— Alfred  Lallier, 
p.  90. — Buchex  et  Roux,  xxxii.,  394. 

5  Berryat  Saint-Prix,  pp.  33, 34. 

6  Berryat  Saint-Prix,  p.  458.  "  At  Orange,  Madame  de  Latour-Vidan,  aged  eighty  and 
idiotic  for  many  years,  was  executed  with  her  son.  It  is  stated  that,  on  being  led  to  the 
scaffold,  she  thought  she  was  entering  a  carriage  to  pay  visits  and  so  told  her  son." — 
/^/</.,  47X.  After  Thermidor,  the  judges  of  the  Orange  commission  having  been  put  on 
trial,  the  jury  declared  that  "  they  refused  to  hear  testimony  for  the  defence  and  to  allow 
the  accused  lawyers  to  defend  them/' 


1  i 
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vMBRi  or  Toang  giris,  ooadcnaed  lo  deuh,  say  tlie  warrants, 
for  hatiog  attcodcd  ibe  tcrncca  of  snswon  priests,  or  for  har- 

Iiog  orgtected  tli«  serrices  of  a  swon  priest.  "  The  accQsed, 
nnfcd  in  order,  were  coadenned  al  ligfat.  Handreds  of  deaifa- 
KDicorei  look  iboot  a  mmttte  per  bead.  ChildrcD  of  ttwn, 
6ve  and  foor  y eai^  of  age,  vere  tiied.  A  father  was  condemned 
for  (he  son.  and  the  son  for  tbe  father.  A  Aof,  was  sentenced 
to  death.  A  parrot  was  broDgbt  forward  as  a  witness.  Numbers 
of  accBscd  peisoRs  whose  EeatCDces  coold  not  lie  written  otJl 
were  executed."  At  .Angers,  the  sentences  of  orer  focr  hun- 
dred men  and  three  hundred  and  sixty  votnen,  executed  for  the 
purpose  of  rdieA-ing  the  prisons,  were  nentioocd  on  the  registers 
timplf  by  the  letters  S  or  G  (shot  or  gnilloiined).'  At  Paris, 
as  in  the  provinces,  the  slightest  pretext*  sened  to  constitute  a 
I  crime.  The  daughter  of  the  cclcbraicd  painter.  Joseph  Vcmet,' 

was  guillotined  for  b«ng  a  "  recnver,"  for  having  kept  fifty 
pounds  of  candles  in  her  house,  distributed  among  the 
employees  of  La  Mui:ue  by  the  liquidators  of  the  civil  list. 
Young  de  Maille,'  aged  sixieen  years,  was  guillotined  as  a  con- 
spirator, "  for  having  thrown  a  rotten  herring  in  the  face  of  his 
jailor,  who  had  sensed  it  to  him  lo  eat."  Madame  de  Puy-Verin 
was  guillotined  as  "guilty  "  because  she  had  not  taken  away 
from  her  deaf,  blind  and  senile  husband  a  bag  of  card-counters, 
marked  with  the  royal  effigy. — In  default  of  any  pretext,'  there 
was  the  supposition  of  a  conspiracy  ;  blank  lists  were  given 
to  paid  emissaries,  who  undertook  to  search  the  various 
prisons  and  select  the  requisite  number   of  heads  ;  they  wrote 

I  Camillc  Bmiriier.  *'  \a  Terrtur  tn  ,\pjmi."  p.  »fl-  ID*po«iion  of  Widow  EdXn.)    "  Ij 

ic  nineiy-fouroihm  ■(«  th-t  .long  wiih  hrr/' 

>  BcrryM  Siini-Prii,  p.  >«>.  The  Mlowingm  Kmipl«  ot  ihwewjmnt. :  "  S.  (.hot), 
Gemiinal  I},  WidD*  Menard,  Kicnly-Iwo  yan  dd.  an  old  uulocni.  Liking  nobody. 
TlaLJIualljr  livin^c  Ijy  hcrwlf." — Wairanl  of  llic  Man*il!M  cxwnmillM,  Germiiu]  »8,  y*ar  II., 

Kcanre,  rovhith  he  vu  liabk  op  account  of  hisccnduci  and  for  having  deiRtcd  the  Revo.. 
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names  down  on  them  according  to  their  fancy,  and  these  pro- 
vided the  batches  for  the  guillotine.  "  As  for  myself,"  said  the 
juryman  Vilate,  "  I  am  never  embarrassed.  I  am  always  con- 
vinced. In  a  revolution,  all  who  appear  before  this  tribunal 
ought  to  be  condemned." — At  Marseilles,  the  Brutus  Commis- 
sion,* **  sentencing  without  public  prosecutor  or  jurymen,  sent 
to  the  prisons  for  those  it  wished  to  put  to  death.  After  hav- 
ing demanded  their  names,  professions  and  wealth  they  were 
sent  down  to  a  cart  standing  at  the  door  of  the  Palais  de  Jus- 
tice ;  the  judges  then  stepped  out  on  the  balcony  and  pro- 
nounced the  death-sentence."  The  same  proceedings  took 
place  at  Cambrai,  Arras,  Nantes,  Le  Mans,  Bordeaux,  Nismes, 
Lyons,  Strasbourg,  and  elsewhere. — Evidently,  the  judicial  com- 
edy is  simply  a  parade ;  they  make  use  of  it  as  one  of  the 
respectable  means,  among  others  less  respectable,  to  extermi- 
nate people  whose  opinions  are  not  what  they  should  be,  or  who 
belong  to  the  proscribed  classes  ;'  Samson,  at  Paris,  and  his 
colleagues  in  the  provinces,  the  execution-platoons  of  Lyons  and 
Nantes,  are  simply  the  collaborators  of  murderers  properly  so 
called,  while  legal  massacres  complete  other  massacres  pure 
and  simple. 

Of  this  latter  description,  i\it fusillades  of  Toulon  come  first, 
where  the  number  of  those  who  are  shot  largely  surpasses  one 
thousand  ;  *  next  the  great  drownings  of  Nantes,  in  which  four 
thousand  eight  hundred  men,  women  and  children  perished,* 


X  Benyat  Saint-Prix,  395.  (Letter  of  Representative  MoyseBayle,) — Ibid.^^xft.  (Words 
of  Representative  Lecarpentier  at  Saint-Malo.)  "  Why  such  delays  ?  Of  what  use  are 
these  eternal  examinations  ?  What  need  is  there  of  going  so  deep  into  this  matter  ?  The 
name,  professkm  and  the  upshot,  and  the  trial  b  over." — He  publicly  stated  to  the  inform- 
ers :  **  You  don't  know  what  facts  you  require  to  denounce  the  Moderates  ?  Well,  a  ges- 
ture, one  single  gesture,  suffices." 

a  Letter  of  Payan  to  Roman  Formosa,  judge  at  Orange :  *'  In  the  commissions  chai^ged 
with  punishing  the  conspiraton,  no  formalities  should  exist ;  the  conscience  of  the  judge  is 
there  as  a  substitute  for  these.  .  .  The  commissions  must  serve  as  political  courts ;  they 
must  remember  that  all  the  men  who  have  not  been  on  the  side  of  the  Revolution  are 
against  it,  since  they  have  done  nothing  for  the  country.  .  .  I  say  to  all  judges,  in  the 
name  of  Jthe  country,  do  not  risk  saving  a  guilty  man." — Robespierre  made  the  same  decla- 
ration in  the  Jacobin  Club.  Frimaire  19,  year  H. :  *'  We  judge,  in  politics,  with  the  sus- 
picions of  an  enlightened  patriotism." 

3  **  M6moires  de  Fr6ron  "  and  on  Fr6ron,  (collection  Barriire  et  Berville,)  p.  364.  Letter 
of  Fr6ron,  Toulon,  Nivose  16.  "  More  than  eight  hundred  Toulonese  have  already  been 
shot." 

4  Lallier,  p.  90.  (The  eleven  distinct  drownings  ascertained  by  M.  Lallier  extend  up  to 
Pluviose  xa,  year  IT.) 
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and  other  drownings,  in  which  the  number  of  dead  is  not  fixed  ;' 
next,  the  innumerable  slaughterings  committed  by  the  people 
between  July  14,  17S9,  and  August  10,  1791 ;  the  massacre  of 
one  thousand  three  hundred  prisoners  in  Paris,  in  September, 
1791  ;  the  long  train  of  assassinations  which,  in  July,  August 
and  September,  1 7S9,  extends  over  the  entire  territory ;  finally, 
the  despatch  of  the  prisoners,  either  shot  or  sabred,  without 
trial  at  Lyons  and  in  the  West.  Even  excepting  those  who  had 
died  fighting  or  who,  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  were  shot 
downor  sabred  on  the  spot,  there  were  ten  thousand  persons 
slaughtered  without  trial  in  the  province  of  Anjou  alone  :' 
accordingly,  the  instructions  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
also  the  written  orders  of  Carrier  and  Francasiel,  direct  gene- 
rals to  "  bleed  freely  "  the  insurgent  districts,'  and  spare  not  a 
life :  it  is  estimated  ihal.  in  the  eleven  western  departments,  the 
dead  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  exceeded  four  hun- 
dred thousand.' — Considering  the  programme  and  principles 
of  the  Jacobin  sect  this  is  no  great  number  ;  they  might  have 
killed  a  good  many  more.  But  time  was  wanting  ;  during  their 
short  reign  they  did  what  they  could  with  the  instrument  in 
their  hands.  Look  at  their  machine,  the  gradual  construction 
of  its  parts,  the  successive  stages  of  its  operation  from  its  start- 
ing up  to  Thermidor  g,  and  see  how  limited  the  period  of 
its  operation  was.  Organised  March  30  and  April  6,  1793, 
the  Revolutionary  Committees  and  the  Revolutionary  Tribu- 
nal had  but  seventeen  months  in  which  to  do  their  work. 
They  did  not  drive  ahead  with  all  their  might  until  after  the 
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fall  of  the  Girondists,  and  especially  after  September,  1763, 
that  is  to  say  for  a  period  of  eleven  months.  Its  loose  wheels 
were  not  screwed  up  and  the  whole  was  not  in  running  order 
under  the  impulse  of  the  central  motor  until  after  December, 
'793»  ^h^it  is  to  say  during  eight  months.  Perfected  by  the 
law  of  Prairial  22,  it  works  for  the  past  two  months,  faster  and 
better  than  before,  with  an  energy  and  rapidity  that  increase 
from  week  to  week. — At  that  date,  and  even  before  it,  the  theo- 
rists have  taken  the  bearings  of  their  destinies  and  accepted  the 
conditions  of  their  undertaking.  Being  sectarians,  they  have  a 
faith,  and  as  orthodoxy  tolerates  no  heresy,  and  as  the  conver- 
sion of  heretics  is  never  sincere  or  durable,  heresy  can  be  sup- 
pressed only  by  suppressing  heretics.  "  It  is  only  the  dead," 
said  Bar^re,  Messidor  16,  **who  never  return."  On  the  2d 
and  3d  of  Thermidor,*  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  sends 
to  Fouquier-Tinville  a  list  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
accused  persons  with  orders  "  to  bring  the  parties  named  to 
trial  at  once."  Baudot  and  Jean  Bon  St.  Andre,  Carrier, 
Antonelle  and  Gufifroy,  had  already  estimated  the  lives  to  be 
taken  at  several  millions  and,  according  to  Collot  d'  Herbois, 
who  had  a  lively  imagination,  '*  the  political  perspiration  should 
go  on  freely,  and  not  stop  until  from  twelve  to  fifteen  million 
Frenchmen  had  been  destroyed."' 

To  make  amends,  in  the  fourth  and  last  division  of  their 
work,  that  is  to  say,  in  spoliation,  they  went  to  the  last  extreme  : 
they  did  all  that  could  be  done  to  ruin  individuals,  families 


I  Campardon,  ii.,  347,  949,  351,  361.  331.  (Examination  of  Fouquier-Tinville,  Cambon's 
words.) 

3  Article  by  Guffroy,  in  his  journal  Le  Rougiff:  *'  Down  with  the  nobles,  and  so  much 
the  worse  for  the  good  ones,  if  there  are  any !  Let  the  guillotine  stand  permanently 
throughout  the  Republic.  Five  millions  of  inhabitants  are  enough  for  France  !  " — Berryat 
Saint-Prix,  445.  (Letter  of  Fativety,  Orange,  Prairial  14,  year  H.)  "We  have  but  two 
confined  in  our  arrondissement.  What  a  trifle !  *' — lUd.y  447.  (Letter  of  the  Orange  Com- 
mittee to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  Messidor  3.)  As  soon  as  the  Committee  gets  fully 
agoing  it  is  to  try  all  the  priests,  rich  merchants  and  ex-nobles.*' — (Letter  of  Juge,  Messidor 
3.)  '*  Judging  by  appearances  more  than  three  thousand  heads  will  fall  in  the  department." 
— Ibid.^  3x1.  At  Bordeaux,  a  huge  scaffold  is  put  up,  authorised  by  the  Military  Com- 
mittee, with  seven  doors,  two  of  which  are  large  and  like  barn-doors,  called  a  four-bladed 
guillotine,  so  as  to  work  faster  and  do  more.  The  warrant  and  orders  for  its  construction 
bear  date  Thermidor  3  and  8,  year  IL — Berryat  Saint-Prix,  385.  Letter  of  Representative 
Blutel,  on  mission  at  Rochefort,  after  Thermidor :  **  A  few  men,  sunk  in  debauchery  and 
crime,  dared  proscribe  (here)  virtues,  patriotism,  because  it  was  not  associated  with  their 
sanguinary  excitement ;  the  tree  of  Liberty,  they  said,  required  for  its  roots  ten  feet  of 
human  gore.'* 
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and  the  Slate :  whatever  could  be  taken, they  look, — The  Con- 
stituent and  Legislative  Assemblies  had,  on  their  side,  begun 
the  business  by  abolishing  tithes  and  alt  feudal  rights  without 
indemnity,  and  by  confiscating  all  ecclesiastical  property;  the 
Jacobin  operators  continue  and  complete  the  job  ;  we  have 
seen  by  what  decrees  and  with  what  hostility  against  collective 
and  individual  property,  whether  they  attribute  to  the  State 
the  possession  of  all  corporations  whatever,  even  laic,  such  as 
colleges,  schools  and  scientific  or  literary  societies,  hospitals 
and  communes,  or  whether  they  despoil  individuals,  indirectly 
through  assignats  and  the  maximum,  or  directly  through  the 
forced  loan,  revolutionary  taxes,'  seizures  of  gold  and  silver 
coin,  requisitions  of  common  useful  utensils,' sequestrations  of 
prisoners'  properly,  confiscations  of  the  possessions  of  emi- 
grants and  exiles  and  of  those  transported  or  condemned  to 
death.  No  capital  invested  in  real  or  personal  property,  no 
income  in  money  or  produce,  whatever  its  source,  whether 
leases,  mortgages,  private  credits,  pensions,  agricultural,  indus- 
trial or  commercial  gains,  the  fruits  of  economy  or  labor,  from 
the  farmers',  the  manufacturers'  and  the  merchant's  stores  to 


I  of  TevDlutlonary  luEi.—Ocdcn  ot  Reprocnuiivs  Milhiud,  Riumpi,  GuTadin. 

[  dI  ihr  following  coniributioiu.  Bmouire  »,  yor  It. 

lividuaUnf  Siulihcim ijo.oiia  [ivtei. 

"  M<rfihtiin jftj.ooo     " 

"  ObrrcnhciDi  - " .  , ,.-.,.-   ...  ...    4«,acxi     " 


Anolhci  order  hy  Daum  Bnd  Tissersud,  mcmtKn  of  the  Comoiiltec  who  lenporahlv 

RcpuhLic  supports  (he  war/*  they  approve  of  the  following  taxet: 

On  ihc  amtocnli  of  Geiipolfheim «so,aoo  livm. 

Obenchsftolihcira xd. 

Diittlenheim  150. 

■*  "  Duppigheiin. , 100,  *' 

ing  loati  asiesi men  t  made  by  StAmm, /'-wirrvAr  pro  tcni.  of  the  district,  amounling  to  ihree 
millions  one  hundred  and  ninety^ii  thousand  one  hundred  livRS. 

1  "  RecuEil  d«  Pieees  Auiheniiqus.  etc.  i.,  a).  By  otder  of  the  irprsencatircs  under 
due  of  Btuniaire  >s.  year  II.  "  The  municipality  of  Sltubourg  stripped  the  whole  com- 
mune of  shoes  in  Iwenly-four  houn.  lending  fnr  them  from  home  to  hoiue."— /irrf..  p. 
31.  Order*  of  Repreaencaiives  Lemain  sod  Baudot,  Ftimaire  t,  year  II..  decUiing  that 
kiicheiMitensih,  boileri,  lauct-pani,  slew-put.  heiilei  and  other  copper  and  lead  tchcIs, 

levied  on."— Archives  Nationales,  AF.,  I.,  gt.     (Orden  of  Taillefer,  Bmmaire  j.  year  II„ 
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the  robeSjCoats,  shirts  and  shoes,  even  to  the  beds  and  bed-rooms 
of  private  individuals — nothing  escapes  their  rapacious  grasp  : 
in  the  country,  they  carry  off  even  seed  reserved  for  planting  ; 
at  Strasbourg  and  in  the  Upper  Rhine,  all  kitchen  utensils  ;  in 
Auvergne  and  elsewhere,  even  the  pots  used  by  the  cattle- 
tenders.  Every  object  of  value,  even  those  not  in  public  use, 
comes  under  requisition  :  for  instance,*  the  Revolutionary 
Committee  of  Bayonne  seizes  a  lot  of  "  dimities  and  muslins," 
under  the  pretext  of  making  "breeches  for  the  country's 
defenders."  On  useful  objects  being  taken  it  is  not  always  cer- 
tain that  they  will  be  utilised  ;  between  their  seizure  and  put- 
ting them  to  service,  robbery  and  waste  intervene  ;  at  Stras- 
bourg,* on  a  requisition  being  threatened  by  the  representa- 
tives, the  inhabitants  strip  themselves  and,  in  a  few  days,  bring 
to  the  municipality  "  six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  coats,  breeches  and  vests,  four  thousand  seven  hundred 
sixty-seven  pairs  of  stockings,  sixteen  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-one  pairs  of  shoes,  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three 
pairs  of  boots,  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-one 
cloaks,  twenty  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighteen  shirts,  four 
thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-four  hats,  five  hundred  and 
twenty-three  pairs  of  gaiters,  one  hundred  and  forty- three  skin 
vests,  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-three  sheets,  nine 
hundred  blankets,  besides  twenty-nine  quintals  of  lint,  twenty- 
one  quintals  of  old  linen,  and  a  large  number  of  other  articles." 
But  "  most  of  these  articles  remain  piled  up  in  the  store- 
houses, part  of  them  rotten,  or  eaten  by  rats,  the  rest  being 
abandoned  to  the  first-comer. . . .  The  end  of  spoliation   was 

VtUefranche  r  Avergnon.)  Formation  of  a  Committee  of  ten  persons  directed  to  make 
domiciliary  visits,  and  authoraed  to  take  possession  of  all  the  iron,  lead,  steel  and  copper 
found  in  the  hoinds  of  **  suspects,**  all  of  which  kitchen  utensils,  are  to  be  turned  into  can- 
non.— Mallet-Dupon,  **  M^moires/*  i.,  15. 

X  MoniUur^  xxr..  x88.    (Speech  by  Bluteb,  July  9,  X7Q5.) 

2  **  Recueil  du  Pieces  Authentiques,"  etc.,  i.,  24. — Gr6goire,  reports  on  Vandalism,  Fructi- 
dor  14,  year  II.,  and  Brumaire  14,  year  III.  (Moniieur^  xxii.,  86  and  751.) — Ibid,^  Letter  of 
December  24,  1796 :  **  Not  millions,  but  billions  have  been  destroyed." — Ibid.^  *'  M^ 
'*  moires,"  f.,  334:  "  It  is  incalculable,  the  loss  of  religious,  scientific  and  literary  objects. 
The  district  administrations  of  Blanc  (Indre)  notified  me  that  to  ensure  the  preservation  of  a  ■ 
library,  they  had  the  books  put  in  casks." — Four  hundred  thousand  francs  were  expended 
in  smashing  statues  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  forming  a  circle  around  the  dome  of  the 
Invalides. — A  great  many  objects  became  worthless  through  a  cessation  of  their  use :  for 
example,  the  cathedral  of  Meaux  was  put  up  at  auction  and  found  no  purchaser  at  six 
hundred  francs.  The  materiab  were  valued  at  forty-five  thousand  francs,  but  labor  (for 
taking  it  down)  wai  too  high.    (Narrative  by  an  inhabitant  of  Meaux.) 
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attained." — Ultcr  loss  to  individuals  and  no  gain,  or  the  mint- 
mum  of  a  gain,  to  the  State.  Such  is  the  net  result  of  the  revo- 
lutionary government.  After  having  laid  its  hand  on  three- 
fifths  of  the  landed  property  of  France  ;  after  having  wrested 
from  communities  and  individuals  from  ten  to  twelve  billions 
of  real  and  personal  estate ;  after  having  increased,  through 
assignats  and  tertitorial  warrants,  the  public  debt,  which  was 
not  five  billions  in  1789,  to  more  than  fifty  billions  ;'  no  longer 
able  to  pay  its  ernployecs  ;  reduced  to  supporting  its  armies  as 
well  as  itself  by  forced  contributions  on  conquered  territories, 
it  ends  in  bankruptcy  ;  it  repudiates  two-thirds  of  its  debt, 
and  its  credit  is  so  low  that  the  remaining  third  which  it  has 
consolidated  and  guaranteed  afresh,  loses  eighty-three  per  cent, 
the  very  next  day.  In  its  hands,  the  State  has  itself  suffered 
as  much  as  individuals. — Of  the  latter,  more  than  twelve 
hundred  thousand  have  suflfered  in  their  persons :  several  mil- 
lions, all  who  possessed  anything,  great  or  small,  have  suffered 
through  their  property.'  But,  in  this  multitude  of  the  op- 
pressed, it  is  the  notables  who  are  chiefly  aimed  at  and  who, 
in  their  possessions  as  well  as  in  their  persons,  have  suffered  the 
most. 

II. 

On  estimating  the  value  of  a  forest  you  begin  by  dividing  its 
vegetation  into  two  classes  ;  on  the  one  hand  the  full-grown 
trees,  the  large  or  medium-sized  oaks,  beeches  and  aspens, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  saplings  and  the  undergrowth.  In  like 
manner,  in  estimating  society,  you  divide  the  individuals  com- 
posing it  into  two  groups,  one  consisting  of  its  notables  of 
every  kind  and  degree,  and  the  other,  of  the  common  run  of 
men.  If  the  forest  is  an  old  one  and  has  not  been  too  badly 
managed,  nearly  the  whole  of  its  secular  growth  is  found  in  its 
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clusters  of  full-grown  trees  ;  a  few  thousands  of  large  trunks, 
with  three  or  four  hundred  old  or  new  staddles  belonging  to 
the  reserve,  contain  more  useful  or  precious  timber  than  all 
the  twenty  or  thirty  millions  of  shrubs,  bushes  and  brambles 
put  together.  It  is  the  same  in  a  community  which  has 
existed  for  a  long  time  under  a  tolerably  strict  system  of 
justice  and  police ;  almost  the  entire  gain  of  a  secular 
civilisation  is  found  concentrated  in  its  notables,  which,  taking 
it  all  in  all,  was  the  state  of  French  society  in  1789.* 

Let  us  first  consider  the  most  prominent  personages. — It  is 
certain,  that,  among  the  aristocracy,  the  wealthiest  and  most 
conspicuous  families  had  ceased  to  render  services  propor- 
tionate to  the  cost  of  their  maintenance.  Most  of  the  seigniors 
and  ladies  of  the  Court,  the  worldly  bishops,  abbds,  and 
parliamentarians  of  the  drawing-room,  knew  but  little  more 
than  how  to  solicit  with  address,  make  a  graceful  parade  of 
themselves  and  spend  lavishly.  An  ill-understood  system  of 
culture  had  diverted  them  from  their  natural  avocations,  and 
converted  them  into  showy  and  agreeable  specimens  of  vegeta- 
tion, often  hollow,  blighted,  sapless  and  over-pruned,  besides 
being  very  costly,  over-manured  and  too  freely  watered  ;  and 
the  skilful  gardening  which  shaped,  grouped  and  arranged 
them  in  artificial  forms  and  bouquets,  rendered  their  fruit 
abortive  that  flowers  might  be  multiplied. — But  the  flowers 
were  exquisite,  and  even  in  a  moralist's  eyes,  such  an  efflor- 
escence is  of  some  account.  On  the  side  of  civility,  good- 
breeding  and  deportment,  the  manners  and  customs  of  high 
life  had  reached  a  degree  of  perfection,  which  never,  in 
France  or  elsewhere,  had  been  attained  before,  and  which 
has  never  since  been  revived ;  *  and  of  all  the  arts  through 
which  men  have  emancipated  themselves  from  primitive 
coarseness,  that  which  teaches  them  mutual  consideration  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  precious.  The  observance  of  this,  not  alone 
in  the  drawing-room,  but  in  the  family,  in  business,  in  the 
street,  with  regard  to  relatives,  inferiors,  servants  and  strangers, 
gives    dignity,   as  well   as   a   charm,   to   human    intercourse. 

I  The  following  descriptions  and  appreciations  are  the  fruit  of  extensive  investigation, 
scarcely  one  tenth  of  the  facts  and  texts  that  have  been  of  service  being  cited.  I  must 
refer  the  reader,  accordingly,  to  the  series  of  printed  and  written  documents  of  which  I  have 
nude  mention  in  this  and  the  three  preceding  volumes. 

3  **  The  Ancient  Regime/*  book  ii.,  ch.  3,  §  iv. 
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Delicate  regard  for  what  is  proper  becomes  a  habii,  an 
instinct,  a  second  nature,  which  nature,  superimposed  on  the 
original  nature,  is  the  best,  inasmuch  as  the  internal  code 
which  governs  each  detail  of  action  and  speech,  prescribes  the 
standard  of  behavior  and  respect  for  oneself,  as  well  as  respect 
and  redned  behavior  towards  others. — To  this  merit,  add 
mental  culture.  Never  was  there  an  aristocracy  so  interested 
in  general  ide.is  and  refinement  of  expression  ;  it  was  even  too 
much  so  ;  literary  and  philosophical  preoccupations  excluded 
all  others  of  the  positive  and  practical  order;  they  talked, 
instead  of  acting.  But,  in  this  limited  circle  of  speculative 
reason  and  of  pure  literary  forms,  it  excelled  ;  writings  and 
how  to  write  furnished  the  ordinary  entertainment  of  polite 
society  ;  every  idea  uttered  by  a  thinker  caused  excitement  in 
the  drawing-room  :  the  talent  and  style  of  authors  were  shaped 
by  its  taste ; '  it  was  in  the  drawing-rooms  that  Montesquieu, 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  d'Alembert,  the  Encyclopedists,  great  and 
little,  Beaumarchais,  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre,  Champfort, 
and  Rivarol,  involuntarily  sought  listeners  and  found  them, 
not  merely  admirers  and  entertainers,  but  friends,  protectors, 
patrons,  benefactors  and  followers. — Under  the  teachings  of 
the  masters,  the  disciples  had  become  philanthropists ;  more- 
over, the  amenities  of  manners  developed  in  all  souls  compas- 
sion and  benevolence:  "Nothing  was  more  dreaded  by 
opulent  men  than  to  be  regarded  as  insensible.'"  They  con- 
cerned themselves  with  children,  with  the  poor,  with  the 
peasantry,  setting  their  wits  to  work  to  afford  them  relief ; 
their  zeal  was  aroused  against  oppression,  their  pity  was 
excited  for  every  misfortune.  Even  those  whose  duties  com- 
pelled them  to  be  rigid  tempered  their  rigidity  with  explana- 
tions or  concessions.  "  Ten  years  before  the  Revolution," 
says  Rcederer,'  "  the  criminal  courts  of  France  no  longer  bore 
their  own  likeness.  .  .  .  Their  former  spirit  had  become 
changed.  ...  All  the  young  magistrates,  and  this  I  can  bear 
witness  to,  for  I  was  one  myself,  pronounced  judgments  more  in 
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accordance  with  the  principles  of  Beccaria,  than  according  to 
law." — As  to  the  men  in  authority,  military  administrators  and 
commandants,  it  was  impossible  to  be  more  patient,  more 
careful  of  spilling  blood  ;  likewise,  on  the  other  hand,  their 
qualities  turned  into  defects,  for,  through  excess  of  humanity, 
they  were  unable  to  maintain  order,  as  is  evident  when  facing 
the  insurrections  that  took  place  between  1789  and  1792. 
Even  with  the  force  in  their  own  hands,  amidst  gross  insults 
and  extreme  dangers,  they  dreaded  to  make  use  of  it ;  they 
could  not  bring  themselves  to  repressing  brutes,  rascals  and 
maniacs :  following  the  example  of  Louis  XVI.,  they  con- 
sidered themselves  as  shepherds  of  the  people,  and  let  them- 
selves be  trampled  upon  rather  than  fire  upon  their  flock. 
— In  reality,  they  had  noble,  and  even  generous  and  big  hearts ; 
in  the  bailiwick  assemblies,  in  March,  1789,  long  before  the 
night  of  August  4,  they  voluntarily  surrendered  every  pecu- 
niary privilege ;  under  severe  trials,  their  courage,  heightened 
by  polished  manners,  adds  even  to  their  heroism,  elegance,  tact 
and  gaiety.  The  most  corrupt,  a  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  most 
frivolous  and  the  most  blasd,  a  Due  de  Biron,  meet  death  with 
stoical  coolness  and  disdain.*  Delicate  women  who  complain 
of  a  draught  in  their  drawing-rooms,  make  no  complaint  of  a 
straw  mattress  in  a  damp,  gloomy  dungeon,  where  they  sleep  in 
their  clothes  so  that  they  may  not  wake  up  stiffened,  and  they 
come  down  into  the  court  of  th^  Conciergerie  with  their  accus- 
tomed cheerfulness.  Men  and  women,  in  prison,  dress  them- 
selves as  formerly,  with  the  same  care,  that  they  may  meet  and 
talk  together  with  the  same  grace  and  spirit,  in  a  corridor  with 


X  Mallet-Dupan,  **  M^moires/*  ti.,  493.  '*  While  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  undergoing 
his  examination  he  read  a  newspaper.*'— /^/V/.,  497.  **  Nobody  died  with  more  firmness, 
spirit  and  d^nity  than  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  again  became  a  royal  prince.  On  being 
asked  in  the  revolutionary  tribunal  whether  he  had  any  defence  to  make,  he  replied, 
'  Decide  if  I  may  die  to-day  rather  than  to-morrow.*  '*  Hb  request  was  granted.— The 
Due  de  Biron  refused  to  escape,  considering  that,  in  such  a  dilemma,  it  was  not  worth 
while.  **  He  passed  hb  time  in  bed,  drinking  Bordeaux  wine. . . .  Before  the  tribunal,  they 
asked  his  name  and  he  replied,  *  Cabbage,  turnip,  Biron,  as  you  like,  one  b  as  good  as  the 
other.'  *  How ! '  exdaimed  the  judges,  *  you  are  insolent !  *  '  And  you — you  are  prosy  ! 
Come  to  the  point ;  you  have  only  to  say  Guillotine,  while  I  have  nothing  to  say.'  '* 
Meanwhile  they  proceeded  to  interrogate  him  on  hb  pretended  treachery  in  Vendue,  etc. 
"  '  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  talking  about !  You  ignoramuses  know  nothing  about 
war !  Stop  your  quesdons.  I  reported  at  the  time  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
which  approved  of  my  conduct.  Now,  it  has  changed  and  ordered  you  to  take  my  life. 
Obey,  and  lose  no  more  time/  Biron  asked  pardon  of  God  and  the  King.  Never  did  he 
appear  better  than  on  the  (executioner's)  cart." 
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an  iron  grating  witiiin  a  step  of  the  revolutionary  Tribunal,  and 
on  the  eve  of  ihe  scaffold.' — This  moral  temper  is  evidently  of 
the  rarest  ;  if  it  errs  on  either  side  it  is  on  that  of  being  over 
refined,  bad  for  use,  good  for  ornament. 

And  yet,  in  the  upper  class  there  were  associated  with  two 
or  three  thous.ind  idlers  amongst  a  frivolous  aristocracy,  as 
many  serious  men,  who,  to  their  drawing-room  experience, 
added  experience  in  business.  Almost  all  who  held  office  or 
had  been  in  the  service,  were  of  this  number,  either  ambas- 
sadors, general  officers  or  former  ministers,  from  Marshal  de 
Broglie  down  lo  Mauhaut  and  Malesherbes  ;  resident  bishops, 
like  Monseigneur  de  Diirfort,  at  Besan^on  ; '  vicars- general 
and  canons  who  really  governed  their  dioceses  on  the  spot; 
prelates,  like  those  in  Provence,  Languedoc  and  Brittany,  who, 
by  right,  had  seats  in  the  provincial  "  Etats  ;  "  agents  and 
representatives  of  the  clergy  at  Paris ;  heads  of  Orders  and 
Congregations;  the  chief  and  lieutenant  commandants  of  the 
seventeen  military  departments,  inlendants  of  each  generality, 
head-clerks  of  each  ministry,  magistrates  of  each  parliament, 
farmers- general,  col  lectors- general,  and,  more  particularly  in 
each  province,  the  dignitaries  and  local  proprietors  of  the  two 
first  orders,  and  all  leading  manufacturers,  merchants,  ship- 
owners, bankers  and  prominent  bourgeois  ;  in  short,  that  6hte 

■  Mortllet,  ii.,  ji.— "  Mfmoim   d«   lij>uches«   Ar.   Touml."  " de  Mdllt.des 

Echcrolks."  elc— Beugnoi.  ■■  NUmoircs.  i„  "  goo-io].    ■'  The  wiilieit  remarki,  ihe  miBi 

Tha  conTsution  wu  general,  wiihout  any  >ubjn:i  twinEdwcli  nn.  Then,  misioilune  was 
ITcatcd  » if  it  4eR  a  bad  child  la  be  Uughcd  a1,  and,  in  laci,  they  did  openly  nuke  iport 
of  Marai'i  divinity.  Robespierre'i  sacerdoce  and  the  magiitracy  o(  Fouquier.  Thejr 
•eemed  toiay  lo  all  iheie  bloody  menials:  '  You  may  slaughter  uiwhen  you  please,  bulyou 
cinnu  hinder  ui  from  beingagreeable'"— Archives  Nalionalej,  F.',3ii6'.  (Repanbylh« 

much  surprised  at  the  firmnw  and  courage  Ihey  show  (sic)  on  mouotioB  the  scaffold.  They 

9  Sauiay,  i..  introduction.— De  Tocqueville,  "  L'Ancien  Regime  el  la  Revolution,"  i66. 

admin istialive  detsuls,  as  well  as  the  frxii'nrriaii^  of  the  provincial  assemblies  between 
i;79  and  i^St,  and,  entering  on  the  study  with  the  ideas  of  my  lime.  I  was  surprised  to  find 

drawing  up  reports  on  roads  and  canals,  treating  such  mallei^  with  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  di^uuing  with  the  greatest  ability  and  intelligence  the  best  loeans  for  increasing 
agricultural   products,  for  ensuring  ihe  well-beirg  of  the  people  and  the  property  of  Indus- 
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of  the  nobles,  clergy,  and  Third  Estate,  which,  from  1778  to 
1789,  constituted  the  twenty-one  provincial  assemblies,  and 
which  certainly  formed  in  France  the  great  social  staff. — 
Not  that  they  were  superior  politicians  :  for  in  those  days  there 
were  none,  scarcely  a  few  hundred  competent  men,  almost  all 
of  them  being  specialists.  But,  in  these  few  men  were  summed 
up  pretty  much  the  entire  political  capacity,  information  and 
good  sense  of  France  ;  outside  of  their  heads  the  other  twenty- 
six  millions  of  brains  contained  but  little  else  than  dangerous 
and  barren  formulas ;  as  they  alone  had  commanded,  nego- 
tiated, deliberated  and  governed,  they  were  the  only  ones  who 
understood  men  and  things  tolerably  well,  and,  consequently, 
the  only  ones  who  were  not  completely  disqualified  for  their 
management.  In  the  provincial  Assemblies  they  were  seen 
originating  and  conducting  the  most  important  reforms  ;  they 
had  devoted  themselves  to  these  effectively  and  conscien- 
tiously, with  as  much  equity  and  patriotism  as  intelligence  and 
thoroughness  ;  most  of  the  heads  and  sub-heads  of  the  leading 
public  and  private  branches  of  the  service,  guided  by  philo- 
sophy and  supported  by  current  opinion  for  twenty  years,  had 
likewise  given  evidence  of  active  benevolence.* — Nothing  is 
more  precious  than  men  of  this  stamp,  for  they  are  the  life  and 
soul  of  their  respective  branches  of  service,  and  are  not  to  be 
replaced  in  one  lot,  at  a  given  moment,  by  persons  of  equal 
merit.  In  diplomacy,  in  the  finances,  in  judicature,  in  admin- 
istration, in  extensive  commerce  and  large  manufacturing,  a 
practical,  governing  capacity  is  not  created  in  a  day  ;  affairs  in 
all  these  are  too  vast  and  too  complicated  ;  there  are  too  many 
diverse  interests  to  take  into  account,  too  many  near  and 
remote  contingencies  to  foresee  ;  lacking  a  knowledge  of 
technical  details,  it  is  difficult  to  grasp  the  whole  ;  one  tries  to 
make  short  work  of  it,  one  shatters  right  and  left  and  ends 

I  "The  Andent  R^me,**  p.  300. — "  The  Revolution,"  vol.  i.,  p.  116.— Buchez  et  Roux, 
i.,  481.  The  list  of  notables  convoked  by  the  King  in  1787  gives  an  approximate  idea  of 
this  social  staff.  Besides  the  leading  princes  and  seigniors  we  find,  among  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  members,  twelve  marshals  of  France,  eight  Councillors  of  State,  five  maitre* 
de  requetes^  fourteen  buhops  and  archbishops,  twenty  presidents  and  seventeen  ^o- 
cureurt-^niraMX  of  parliaments,  or  of  royal  councils,  twenty-five  mayors,  ^rHfots^e~ 
marckandx^  capitouU  and  equerries  of  large  towns,  the  deputies  of  the  "  Etats  *'  of  Bur- 
gundy, Artois,  Brittany  and  Languedoc,  three  ministers  and  two  chief  clerks. — The 
capacities  were  all  there,  on  hand,  for  bringing  about  a  great  reform ;  but  there  was  no  firm, 
strong,  controlling  hand,  that  of  a  Richelieu  or  Frederic  II. 
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with  the  sword,  obliged  to  fall  back  on  systematic  brutality  to 
complete  the  work  of  audacious  bungling.  Except  in  war, 
where  an  appreniiceship  is  more  quickly  got  through  with  than 
elsewhere,  tht  good  government  of  men  and  the  management 
of  capital  requires  ten  years'  practice,  besides  ten  years  of  pre- 
paratory education  ;  add  to  this,  against  the  temptations  of 
power  which  are  strong,  a  stability  of  character  established 
through  proft-ssional  honor,  and,  if  it  so  happens,  by  family 
traditions. — After  having  directed  financial  matters  for  two 
years,  Cambon  is  not  yet  aware  that  the  functions  of  the 
fermiers-gMi-aux  of  indirect  taxes  differ  from  those  of  the 
receveurs-gkn^raux  of  direct  taxes  ; '  accordingly,  he  includes,  or 
allows  to  be  included,  the  forty-eight  recereun  \a  the  decree 
which  sends  Ihe  sixty  frrmiirrs  before  the  revolutionary  Tribu- 
nal, that  is  to  say,  to  the  guillotine  ;  and,  in  fact,  all  of  them 
would  have  been  sent  there  bad  not  a  man  fiiniiliar  with  ihe 
business,  Gaudin,  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  heard  the 
decree  proclaimed  in  the  street  and  run  to  explain  to  the 
Committee  on  Finances  that  "there  was  nothing  in  common" 
between  the  two  groups  of  outlaws  ;  that  the  fermiers  were 
holders  of  leases  on  probable  profits  while  the  receveurs  were 
paid  functionaries  at  a  fixed  salary,  and  the  crimes  of  the 
former,  proved  or  not  proved,  were  not  imputable  to  the 
latter.  Great  astonishment  on  the  part  of  these  improvised 
financiers !  "  They  make  an  outcry,"  says  Gaudin,  "  and 
assert  that  I  am  mistaken.  1  insist,  and  repeat  what  I  have 
told  the  President,  Cambon  ;  I  affirm  on  my  honor  and  offer 
to  furnish  them  the  proof  of  it  ;  finally,  they  are  satisfied  and 
the  President  says  to  one  of  the  members,  '  Since  that  is  so,  go 
to  the  bureau  of  prods-verbaux  and  scratch  out  the  term 
receveurs-g/n^raux  from  the  decree  passed  this  morning.'  " — Such 
are  the  gross  blunders  committed  by  interlopers,  and  even 
carried  out,  when  not  warned  and  restrained  by  veterans  in 
the  service.  Cambon,  accordingly,  in  spite  of  the  Jacobins, 
retains  in  his  bureaux  all  whom  he  can  among  veteran  officials. 
If  Carnot  manages  the  war  well,  it  is  owing  to  his  being  him- 
self an  educated  officer  and  to  maintaining  in  their  positions 
d'Arcon,   d'Obenheim,    de    Grimoard,  de    Montalembert   and 
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Marescot,  all  eminent  men  bequeathed  to  him  by  the  ancient 
regime.*  Reduced,  before  the  9th  of  Thermidor,  to  perfect 
nullity,  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  is  not  again  to  become 
useful  and  active  until  the  professional  diplomats,  Miot, 
Colchen,  Otto  ard  Reinhart,"  resume  their  ascendency  and 
influence.  It  is  a  professional  diplomat,  Barthdlemy,  who, 
after  the  9th  of  Thermidor,  really  directs  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Convention,  and  brings  about  the  peace  of  Basle. 


III. 

Three  classes,  the  nobles,  the  clergy  and  the  bourgeoisie^  pro- 
vided these  61ite  superiorities,  and,  compared  with  the  rest  of 
the  nation,  they  themselves  formed  an  ^lite. — Thirty  thousand 
gentlemen,  scattered  through  the  provinces,  had  been  brought 
up  from  infancy  to  the  profession  of  arms  ;  generally  poor, 
they  lived  on  their  rural  estates  without  luxuries,  comforts  or 
curiosity,  in  the  society  of  wood-rangers  and  game-keepers, 
frugally  and  with  rustic  habits,  in  the  open  air,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  ensure  robust  constitutions.  A  child,  at  six  years  of  age, 
mounted  a  horse  ;  he  followed  the  hounds,  and  hardened  him- 
self against  inclemencies  ;'  afterwards,  in  the  academies,  he 
rendered  his  limbs  supple  by  exercise  and  obtained  that  rugged 
health  which  is  necessary  for  living  under  a  tent  and  following 
a  campaign.     From  early   childhood,  he   was   imbued   with  a 

X  MaUet-Dupan,  "  M^oires/*  ii.,  35,  24.  *'  The  War  Committee  is  composed  of  engineer 
and  staff-officers,  of  which  the  principal  are  Meussuer,  Favart,  St.  Fief,  d*Arcon,  Lafitte- 
Clav^  and  a  few  others.    D*Arcon  directed  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  'Dunkirk  and  that  of 

Maubenge These  officers  were  selected  with  discernment;  they  planned  and  carried 

out  the  operations ;  aided  by  immense  resources,  in  the  shape  of  maps,  plans  and  recon- 
naissances preserved  in  the  war  department,  they  really  operated  according  to  the  experi- 
ence and  intelligence  of  the  great  generals  under  the  monarchy.** 

a  Miot  de  Melito,  **  M^moires/*  i.,  47. — Andre  Michel,  *'Cnrrespondance  de  Mallet- 
Dupan  avec  la  Cour  de  Vienne/*  i.,  a6.  (January  3,  1795.)  "  The  Convention  feels  so 
strongly  the  need  of  suitable  aids  to  support  the  burden  of  its  embarrassments  as  to  now 
seek  for  them  among  pronounced  royalists.  For  instance,  it  has  just  offered  the  direction 
of  the  royal  treasury  to  M.  Dufresne,  former  chief  of  the  department  under  the  reign  of  the 
late  King,  and  retired  since  1790.  It  is  the  same  spirit  and  making  a  still  more  extra- 
ordinary selection,  which  leads  them  to  appoint  M.  Gerard  de  Rayneval  to  the  Commis- 
sariat of  Foreign  Affairs,  chief-clerk  of  correspondence  since  the  ministry  of  the  Due  de 
Choiseul  until  that  of  the  Comte  de  Montmorin  inclusive.  He  is  a  man  of  decided 
opinions  and  an  equally  decided  character;  in  1790  I  saw  him  abandon  the  department 
through  aversion  to  the  maxims  which  the  Revolution  had  forcibly  introduced  into  it.** 

3  Marshal  Marmoot,  **  M^moires.**  At  nine  years  of  age  he  rode  on  horseback  and 
hunted  daily  with  his  father. 
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military  spirit  ;  his  father  and  uncles  at  table  talked  of  nothing 
but  their  perils  in  war  and  feats  of  arms  ;  hia  imagination  look 
lire  ;  he  got  arcustoincd  to  looking  upon  their  pursuits  ns  the 
only  ones  worthy  of  a  man  of  rank  and  feeling,  and  he  plunged 
ahead  with  a  precociousness  which  we  no  longer  compre- 
hend. I  have  read  many  records  of  the  service  of  gentle- 
men who  were  assassinated,  guillotined  or  emigres  ;  they  nearly 
always  began  llielr  careers  before  the  age  of  sixteen,  often  at 
fourteen,  thirteen  and  eleven.'  M.  des  Echerolles,'  captain  in 
the  Poitou  regiment,  had  brought  along  with  him  into  the  army 
his  only  son,  ayed  nint;,  and  a  dozen  little  cousins  of  the  same 
age.  Those  chiidri^n  fought  like  old  soldiers  ;  one  of  them 
had  his  leg  fractured  by  a  ball  ;  young  des  Echerolles  received 
a  sabre  stroke  which  cut  away  his  cheek  from  the  ear  to  the 
upper  lip,  and  lie  was  wounded  seven  times  ;  still  young,  he 
received  the  cross  of  St.  Louis,  To  serve  the  State,  seek  con- 
flict and  expose  one's  life,  seemed  an  obligation  of  their  rank, 
a  hereditary  debt  ;  out  of  nine  or  ten  thousand  officers  who 
discharged  this  debt  most  of  them  cared  only  for  this  and 
looked  for  nothing  beyond.  With  no  fortune  and  without 
patrons,  they  had  renounced  promotion,  fully  aware  that  the 
higher  ranks  were  reserved  for  the    heirs  of  great  families  and 
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the  courtiers  at  Versailles.  After  serving  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  they  returned  home  with  a  captain's  commission  and  the 
cross  of  St.  Louis,  sometimes  with  a  small  pension,  contented 
with  having  done  their  duty  and  conscious  of  their  own  honor. 
On  the  approach  of  the  Revolution,  this  old  spirit,  illumined 
by  the  new  ideas,  became  an  almost  civic  virtue  :*  we  have  seen 
how  they  behaved  between  1789  and  1792,  their  moderation, 
their  forbearance,  their  sacrifice  of  self-love,  their  abnegation 
and  their  stoical  impassibility,  their  dislike  to  strike,  the  cool- 
ness with  which  they  persisted  in  receiving  without  returning 
blows,  and  in  maintaining,  if  not  public  order,  at  least  the  last 
semblance  of  it.  Patriots  as  much  as  soldiers,  through  birth, 
education  and  conviction,  they  formed  a  natural,  special  nursery, 
eminently  worthy  of  preserving,  inasmuch  as  it  furnished  society 
with  ready-made  instruments  for  defence,  internally  against 
rascals  and  brutes,  and  externally  against  the  enemy.  Less 
calm  in  disposition  and  more  given  to  pleasure  than  the  rural 
nobles  of  Prussia,  under  slacker  discipline  and  in  the  midst  of 
greater  worldliness,  but  more  genial,  more  courteous  and  more 
liberal-minded,  the  twenty-six  thousand  noble  families  of  France 
upheld  in  their  sons  tlie  traditions  and  prejudices,  the  habits 
and  aptitudes,  those  energies  of  body,  heart  and  mind'  through 
which  the  Prussian  "junkers"  were  able  to  constitute  the 
Prussian  army,  organise  the  German  army  and  make  Germany 
the  first  power  of  Europe. 

IV. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  Church,  nearly  all  its  officials,  the 
whole  of  the  lower  and  middle-class  clergy,  curiSy  vicars, 
canons  and  collegiate  chaplains,  professors  and  directors  of 
schools,  colleges  and  seminaries,  more  than  sixty-five  thousand 
ecclesiastics,  formed  a  healthy,  well  organised  body,  worthily 
fulfilling  its  duties.    "  I  do  not  know,"  says  de  Tocqueville,'  **  if 

X  *'  The  Revolution/*  i.,  158,  335.  Ibid.^  the  affair  of  M.  de  Bussy,  306  ;  the  affair  of 
the  eighty-two  gentlemen  of  Caen,  3x6. — See  in  Rivarol  ("  Journal  Politique  Nationale  ") 
details  of  the  admirable  conduct  of  the  Body-guards  at  Versailles,  Oct.  5  and  6,  X789. 

a  The  noble  families  under  the  ancient  regime  may  be  characterised  as  so  many  families 
of  soldiers*  children. 

3  **  L*Ancien  Regime  et  la  Revolution,"  by  M.  de  Tocqueville,  p.  169.  My  judgment, 
likewise  based  on  the  study  of  texts,  and  especially  manuscript  texts,  coincides  here  as 
elsewhere  with  fhat  of  M.  de  Tocqueville.  Biographies  and  local  histories  contain  docu- 
ments too  numerous  to  be  cited. 
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taking  all  in  all  and  notwithstanding  the  vices  of  some  of  its 
members,  there  ever  was  in  ihe  world  amore  remarkable  clergy 
than  the  Catholic  clergy  of  France  when  the  Revohition  look 
them  by  surprise,  more  enlightened,  more  national,  less 
intrenched  behind  their  jirivaie  virtues,  better  endowed  with 
public  virtues,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  strong  in  the 
faith.  .  .  .  I  began  the  study  of  the  old  social  system  full  of 
prejudices  against  them;  liinishitfullof  respect  for  them."  And 
first,  which  is  a  great  point,  mo.  )f  the  incumbents  in  the  town 
parishes,  in  the  three  hundred  Icgia]  churches,  in  the  small 
canonicates  of  the  cathedral  H  ers,  belonged  to  better  fam- 
ilies than  at  the  present  day.'  ren  were  then  more  numerous, 
not  merely  among  the  peasants,  uJt  among  the  inferior  nobles 
and  the  upper  bourgeoisie  ;  each  family,  accordingly,  was  glad 
to  have  one  of  its  sons  take  orders,  and  no  constraint  was 
necessary  to  bring  this  about.  The  ecclesiastical  profession 
then  had  attractions  which  it  no  longer  possesses  ;  it  had  none 
of  the  inconveniences  incident  to  it  at  the  present  time. 
A  priest  was  not  exposed  to  democratic  distrust  and 
hostility ;  he  was  sure  of  a  bow  from  the  laborer  in  the 
street  as  welt  as  from  the  peasant  in  the  country ;  he  was 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  local  bourgeoisie,  almost 
one  of  the  family,  and  among  the  first ;  he  could  count 
on  passing  his  life  in  a  permanent  situation,  honorably  and 
serenely,  in  the  midst  of  pojiular  deference  and  enjoying  the 
good  will  of  the  public. — On  the  other  hand,  he  was  not  bridled 
as  in  our  day.  A  priest  was  not  a  functionary  salaried  by  the 
State  ;  like  his  private  income,  his  pay,  put  aside  in  advance, 
furnished  through  special  appropriations,  through  local  taxes, 
out  of  a  distinct  treasury,  could  never  be  withheld  on  account 
of  a  prefet's  report,  or  through  ministerial  caprice,  or  be  con- 
stantly menaced  by  budget  difficulties  and  the  ill-will  of  the 
civil  powers.  In  relation  to  his  ecclesiastical  superiors  he  was 
respectful  but  independent-     The  bishop  in  his  diocese  was  not 
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what  he  has  become  since  the  Concordat,  an  absolute  sovereign 
free  to  appoint  and  remove  at  will  nine  curh  out  of  ten.  In 
three  vacancies  out  of  four,  and  often  in  fourteen  out  of  fif- 
teen,* it  was  not  the  bishop  who  made  the  appointment ;  the 
new  incumbent  was  designated  sometimes  by  the  cathedral 
chapter  or  corporation  ;  again,  by  a  collegia!  church  or  corpo- 
ration ;  again,  by  the  metropolitan  canon  or  by  the  abb^  or 
prior,  the  patron  of  the  place  ;  again,  by  the  seignior  whose 
ancestors  had  founded  or  endowed  the  Church  ;  in  certain 
cases  by  the  Pope,  and,  occasionally,  by  the  King  or  commune. 
Powers  were  limited  through  this  multiplicity  and  inter-crossing 
of  authorities.  Moreover,  the  canon  or  curi  being  once 
appointed  he  possessed  guarantees  ;  he  could  not  be  arbitrarily 
dismissed ;  in  most  cases,  his  removal  or  suspension  required  a 
previous  trial  according  to  prescribed  formalities,  accompanied 
with  an  examination,  pleadings,  and  arguments  before  the  offi- 
cialiU  ox  ecclesiastical  court.  He  was,  in  fact,  permanently 
placed,  and  very  generally  his  personal  merit  sufficed  to  keep 
him  in  his  place. — For,  if  the  highest  positions  were  bestowed 
according  to  birth  and  favor,  the  intermediate  positions  were 
reserved  to  correct  habits  and  attainments.  Many  canons  and 
vicars- general,  and  almost  all  the  curh  in  the  towns  were  doc- 
tors of  divinity  or  of  canon  law,  while  ecclesiastical  studies, 
very  thorough,  had  occupied  eight  or  nine  years  of  their  youth.* 
Although  the  method  was  out  of  date,  much  was  learned  at  the 
Sorbonne  and  St.  Sulpice  ;  at  the  very  least,  one  became  a  good 
logician  through  prolonged  and  scientific  intellectual  gymnas- 
tics. "  My  dear  Abb^,"  said  Turgot,  smiling,  to  Morellet,  "  it 
is  only  you  and  I  who  have  taken  our  degree  who  can  reason 
closely."  Their  theological  drill,  indeed,  was  about  as  valuable 
as  our  philosophical  drill ;  if  it  expanded  the  mind  less,  it  sup- 

I  **  The  Revdutbc/*  i.,  333.— Of.  EmUe  Ollivier,  **  UEglisc  et  I'Etat  au  Concile  du 
Valican/'  i.,  134,  ii.,  5x1. 

a  Morellet,  **  M^moires/'  i.,  8,  31.  The  Sorbonne,  founded  by  Robert  Sorbon,  Confessor 
to  St.  Louis,  was  an  association  resembling  one  of  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  colleges,  that  is 
to  say,  a  corporation  possessing  a  building,  revenues,  rules,  regulations  and  boarders  ;  its 
object  was  to  afford  instruction  in  the  theological  sciences  ;  its  titular  members,  numbering 
about  a  hundred,  were  mostly  bishops,  vicars-general,  canons,  curis  in  Paris  and  in  the 
principal  towns.  Men  of  distinction  were  prepared  in  it  at  the  expense  of  the  Church. — The 
examinations  for  the  doctorate  were  the  Untative^  the  tnineurt^  the  Sorbonique  and  the 
majeure.  A  talent  for  discussion  and  argument  was  particularly  developed. — Cf.  Ernest 
Renan,  "  Souvenirs  d'Enfance  et  de  Jeunesse,**  p.  379,  (on  St.  Sulpice  and  the  study  of 
Theology). 
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plied  this  better  with  applicable  coDccptions  ;  less  exciting,  it 
was  more  (ruiiful.  In  the  Sorbonnc  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  studies  consist  of  ihe  speculative  systems  of  a  few  isolated, 
divergent  inlellcits  who  have  exercised  no  authority  over  the 
multitude,  while  in  the  Sorbonne  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
studies  consisted  of  the  creed,  morality,  discipline,  history  and 
canons  of  a  Church  which  had  already  existed  seventeen  cen- 
turies and  which,  comprising  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
souls,  still  sways  one-half  of  the  civilised  world. — To  a  theo- 
retical education  add  practical  education.  A  car/,  and  with 
still  more  reason,  a  canon,  an  archdeacon,  a  bishop,  was  not  a 
passing  stranger,  endowed  by  the  State,  wearing  a  surplice,  as 
little  belonging  to  his  age  through  his  ministry  as  through  his 
dress,  and  nholly  confined  to  his  spiritual  functions  :  he  man- 
aged the  revenues  of  his  dotation,  he  granted  leases,  made 
repairs,  biiilt,and  inturesled  himself  in  the  probabilities  of  the 
crops,  in  the  construction  of  a  highway  or  canal,  while  his 
experiences  in  these  matters  were  equal  to  those  of  any  lay  pro- 
prietor. Moreover,  being  one  of  a  small  proprietary  corpora- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  a  chapter  or  local  vestry,  and  one  of  a  great 
proprietary  corporation  of  the  diocese  and  Church  of  France, 
he  took  part  directly  or  indirectly  in  important  temporal  affairs, 
in  assemblies,  in  deliberations,  in  collective  expenditures,  in  the 
establishment  of  a  local  budget  and  of  a  general  budget,  and 
hence,  in  public  and  administrative  matters,  his  competence  was 
analogous  and  almost  equal  to  that  of  a  mayor,  sub-delegate, 
farmer-general  or  intendant.  In  addition  to  this  he  wasliberal : 
never  has  the  French  clergy  been  more  earnestly  so,  from  the 
latest  cur^s  back  to  the  first  archbishops.' — Remark,  in  fine,  the 
distribution  of  the  clergy  over  the  territory.  There  was  a  curd 
or  vicar  in  the  smallest  of  the  forty  thousand  villages.  In 
thousands  of  small,  poor,  remote  communes,  he  was  the  only 
man  who  could  readily  read  and  write  ;  none  other  than  he  in 
many  of  the  larger  rural  communes,'  except  the  resident 
seignior  and  some  man  of  the  law  or  half-way  schoolmaster,  was 
at  all  learned.'     In  effect,  for  a  man   who  had   finished   his 
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Studies  and  knowing  Latin,  to  consent,  for  six  hundred  francs  or 
three  hundred  francs  a  year,  to  live  isolated,  and  a  celibate, 
almost  in  indigence,  amongst  rustics  and  the  poor,  he  must  be 
a  priest ;  the  quality  of  his  office  makes  him  resigned  to  the 
discomforts  of  his  situation.  A  preacher  of  the  Word,  a  pro- 
fessor of  morality,  a  minister  of  Charity,  a  guide  and  dispenser 
of  spiritual  life,  he  taught  a  theory  of  the  world,  at  once  con- 
soling and  self-denying,  which  he  enforced  with  a  cult,  and  this 
cult  was  the  only  one  adapted  to  his  flock ;  manifestly, 
the  French,  especially  those  devoted  to  manual  and 
hard  labor,  could  not  regard  this  world  as  ideal,  except 
through  his  formulas  ;  history,  the  supreme  judge,  had 
on  this  point  rendered  its  verdict  without  appeal ;  no 
heresy,  no  schism,  not  the  Reformation  nor  Jansenism,  had 
prevailed  against  hereditary  faith ;  through  infinitely  multi- 
plied and  deeply  penetrating  roots  this  faith  suited  national 
customs,  temperament,  and  peculiar  social  imagination  and  sen- 
sibility. Possessing  the  heart,  the  intellect,  and  even  the  senses, 
through  fixed,  immemorial  traditions  and  habits,  it  had  become 
an  unconscious,  almost  corporeal  necessity,  and  the  Catholic 
orthodox  curi^  in  communion  with  the  Pope,  was  about  as 
indispensable  to  the  village  as  the  public  fountain ;  he  also 
quenched  thirst,  the  thirst  of  the  soul ;  without  him,  the  inhab- 
itants could  find  no  drinkable  water.  And,  if  we  keep  human 
weaknesses  in  mind,  it  may  be  said  that  nobleness  of  character  in 
the  clergy  corresponded  with  nobleness  of  profession ;  in  all 
points  no  one  could  dispute  their  capacity  for  self-sacrifice,  for 
they  willingly  suffered  for  what  they  believed  to  be  the  truth. 
If,  in  1790,  a  number  of  priests  took  the  oath  to  the  civil  con- 
stitution of  the  clergy,  it  was  with  reservations,  or  because  they 
deemed  the  oath  licit ;  but,  after  the  dismissal  of  the  bishops 


piished  men.  (Sauiay,  i.,  x6.)  **  It  was  not  surprising  to  encounter  a  man  of  European 
reputation,  like  Bergier.so  long  cmr/oi  Flangebouche;  an  astronomer  of  great  merit,  like  M. 
Mongin,  cur/  of  Grand  'combe  des  Bois,  whose  works  occupy  an  honorable  place  in 
Lalande's  bibliography,  all  passing  their  lives  in  the  midst  of  peasants.  At  Rochejean,  a 
priest  of  great  intelligence  and  fine  feeling,  M .  Boillon,  a  distinguished  naturalbt,  had  con- 
verted his  house  into  a  museum  of  natural  history  as  well  as  into  an  excellent  school 

It  was  not  rare  to  find  priests  belonging  to  the  highest  social  circles,  like  MM.  de  Trevillers, 
of  Trevillers,  Balard  de  Bonnevaux  of  Bon^tage,  de  Mesmay  of  Mesmay,  ^du  Bouvot,  at 
Osselle,  cheerfully  burying  themselves  in  the  depths  of  the  country,  some  on  their  family 
estates,  and,  not  content  to  share  their  income  with  their  poor  parishioners,  but  on  dying, 
kaving  them  a  large  part  of  their  fortunes.'* 
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and  the  Pope's  disapprobation,  man^  of  them  withdrew  it  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives,  so  as  not  to  fall  into  schism  ;  they  fell  back 
into  the  ranks  and  gave  themselves  up  voluntarily  to  the  bru- 
tality  of  the  crowd  and  the  rigors  of  the  law.  Moreover,  and 
from  the  start,  notwithstanding  threats  and  temptations,  two- 
thirds  of  the  clergy  would  not  take  the  oath  ;  in  the  highest 
ranks,  among  the  mundane  ecclesiastics  whose  scepticism  and 
laxity  were  notorious,  honor,  in  default  of  faith,  maintained  the 
same  spirit ;  nearly  the  whole  of  t  lem,  great  and  small,  had 
subordinated  their  interests,  welfare  and  security  to  the  main- 
tenance of  their  dignity  or  to  scruples  of  conscience.  They  had 
allowed  themselves  to  be  stripped  of  everything ;  they  let 
ihemselves  be  exi!ed,  imprisoned,  tortured  and  made  martyrs  of, 
like  the  Christians  of  the  primitive  church  ;  through  their  invin- 
cible meekness,  they  were  going,  like  the  primitive  Christians, 
to  exhaust  the  rage  of  their  executioners,  wear  out  persecutions, 
transform  opinion  and  compel  the  admission,  even  with  those 
who  survived  in  the  eighteenth  century,  that  they  were  true, 
deserving  and  courageous  men. 


Below  the  nobles  and  the  clergy,  a  third  class  of  notables, 
the  bourgeoisie,  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  towns,'  bordered 
on  the  former  classes  through  its  upper  circles,  while  its  diverse 
groups,  ranging  from  the  parliamentarian  to  the  rich  merchant 
or  manufacturer,  comprised  the  remainder  of  those  who  were 
tolerably  well  educated,  say  one  hundred  thousand  families, 
recruited  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  bourgeoisie  of  the  present 
day  :  they  were  "bourgeois  living  nobly,"  meaning  by  this,  living 
on  their  incomes,  large  manufacturers  and  traders,  engaged  in 
liberal  pursuits — lawyers,  not^ues, pre^ureurs,  physicians,  archi- 
tects, engineers,  artists,  professors,  and  especially  the  govern- 
ment officials  ;  the  latter,  however,  very  numerous,  differed 
from  ours  in  two  essential  points.  On  the  one  hand,  their 
office,  as  nowadays  with  the  notaries'  Ai/de.  or  a  membership  of 
the  stock -board,  was  personal  property.  Their  places,  and  many 
others,  such  as  posts  in  the  judiciary,  in  the  finances,  in  baili- 
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wicks,  in  the  Prisidial^  in  the  Election^  in  the  salt-department, 
in  the  customs,  in  the  Mint,  in  the  department  of  forests  and 
streams,  in  presidencies,  in  councils,  as  procureurs  du  rot  in 
various  civil,  administrative  and  criminal  courts,  holding  places 
in  the  treasury,  auditors  and  collectors  of  the  various  branches 
of  the  revenue — all  of  which  offices,  and  many  others,  had  been 
alienated  for  more  than  a  century  by  the  State  in  return  for  speci- 
fied sums  of  ready  money  ;  thenceforth,  they  fell  into  the  hands 
of  special  purchasers  ;  the  title  of  each  possessor  was  as  good 
as  that  of  a  piece  of  real  property,  and  he  could  legally  sell  his 
tide,  the  same  as  he  had  bought  it,  at  a  given  price,  on  due 
advertisement !  *  On  the  other  hand,  the  different  groups  of  local 
functionaries  in  each  town  formed  their  own  associations,  sim- 
ilar to  our  notarial  chambers,  or  those  of  our  stock-brokers  ; 
these  small  associations  had  their  own  by-laws,  meetings  and 
treasury,  frequently  a  civil  status  and  the  right  of  pleading, 
often  apolitical  status  and  the  right  of  electing  to  the  muni- 
cipal council ; "  consequently,  besides  his  personal  interests,  each 
member  cherished  the  professional  interests  of  his  guild.  Thus 
was  his  situation  different  from  what  it  now  is,  and,  through  a 
natural  reaction,  his  character,  manners  and  tastes  were  differ- 
ent. First,  he  was  much  more  independent ;  he  was  not  afraid 
of  being  discharged  or  transferred  elsewhere,  suddenly,  una- 
wares, on  the  strength  of  an  intendant's  report,  for  political 
reasons,  to  make  room  for  a  deputy's  candidate  or  a  minister's 
tool.  This  would  have  cost  too  much  •  it  would  have  required 
first  of  all  a  reimbursement  of  the  sum  paid  for  his  office,  and 

I  Terms  sifnifying  certain  minor  courts  of  law. 

fl  Albert  Babeau,  **  La  Ville  aous  rAncien  Regime/'  p.  96. — (Advertisements  in  the 
**  Journal  de  Troyes,"  1784, 1789.)  **  For  sale,  the  place  of  Councillor  in  the  Salt-department 
at  S^zannes.  Income  from  e^t  to  nine  hundred  livres.  Price  ten  thousand  livres.*' — **  A 
person  deures  to  purchase  in  this  town  (Troyes)  an  office  in  the  Magistracy  or  Finances,  at 
from  twenty-five  thousand  to  sixty  thousand  livres ;  cash  paid  down  if  required." 

3  De  Tocqueville,  **  L'Ancien  Regime,"  p.  356.  The  municipal  body  of  Angers  com- 
prised, among  other  members,  two  deputies  of  the  prdsidial,  two  of  the  Forest  and  Streams 
department,  two  of  the  EUetion^  two  of  the  Salt-department,  two  of  the  Customs,  two  of 
the  Mint,  two  Council  judges.  The  system  of  the  ancient  regime,  universally,  b  the 
grouping  together  of  all  individuals  in  one  body  with  a  representative  of  all  these  bodies, 
especially  those  of  the  notables.  The  municipal  body  of  Angers,  consequently,  comprises 
two  deputies  of  the  society  of  lawyers  and  procureurs^  two  of  the  notarial  body,  one  of  the 
University,  one  of  the  Chapter,  a  Syndic  of  the  clerks,  etc. — At  Troyes  (Albert  Babeau,  '*  His- 
toire  de  Troyes  Pendant  la  Revolution,"  p.  23.)  Among  the  notables  of  the  municipality 
may  be  found  one  member  of  the  clergy,  two  nobles,  one  officer  of  the  bailiwick,  one  officer 
of  the  other  jurisdictions,  one  physician,  one  or  two  bourgeois,  one  lawyer,  one  notary  or 
prccurtur^  foor  mefchants  and  two  membeis  of  the  trade  guild. 
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at  a  rate  of  purchase  Icn  times,  at  least,  the  revenue  of  the 
office.'  Besides,  in  defending  himself,  in  protesting  against 
and  forestalling  his  disgrace,  he  would  have  been  supported  by 
his  entire  professional  guild,  oftentimes  by  other  similar  bodies, 
and  frequently  by  the  whole  town,  filled  with  his  reUtians, 
clients  and  comrades.  The  entire  hive  protected  the  bee 
against  the  caprices  of  favoritism  and  the  brutalities  of  despot- 
ism. At  Paris,  a  certain/njcw/rwr,  supported  by  his  colleagies, 
is  known  to  have  imposed  on  a  noble  who  had  insulted 
him,  the  most  humiliating  atonement.'  In  fact,  under  the 
ancient  regime,  it  was  almost  impossible  for  a  function- 
ary to  be  removed ;  hence,  he  could  fulfill  his  duties 
securely  and  with  dignity,  without  being  obliged  to  keep 
daily  watch  of  the  capita!,  to  go  to  Paris  to  see  how  the 
official  wind  blew,  to  took  after  all  the  influences  in  his  favor, 
to  nurse  his  relations  wjlh  the  government  and  live  like  a  bird 
on  a  branch. — In  the  second  place,  there  was  a  limit  to  his 
ambition;  he  did  not  keep  constantly  thinking  of  mounting  a 
step  higher  in  the  hierarchy  ;  or  how  to  pass  from  a  small 
town  to  a  large  one  and  hold  on  to  his  title  ;  this  would  have 
been  a  too  troublesome  and  complicated  matter  ;  he  would  first 
have  had  to  find  a  purchaser  and  then  sell  his  place,  and  next 
find  a  seller  and  buy  another  at  a  higher  price  ;  a  stock  broker 
at  Bordeaux,  a  notary  at  Lyons,  is  not  an  aspirant  for  the  post 
of  stock  broker  or  notary  at  Paris. — Nothing  then  bore  any 

I  Albert  Babtau,  "LiVille,"  p,  j«.  (Cf.  doK  on  precHling  pagt.)  The  "  Return*" 
at  ReUil,  in  i7<6.i!iSoldi>t  one  hundred  and  fifty  ihouijuid  livrs;  it  bKng<  in  from  fIevcd 
Ihouund  to  founeen  thousand  livrM.— The  purchaset,  besides,  has  to  pay  to  the  State  Ihe 
"  right  of  Ihe  gold  mar*  "  (>  lai  on  the  transfer  ol  propeny);in  1761,  this  right  amounted  10 
nine  hundred  nnd  fony  Urrej  foe  <he  pott  of  Councillor  10  the  bailiwick  of  Troyes.  D'Et- 
premenll,  couneillor  in  Ihe  Paris  Parliament,  had  paid  lifly  thousand  livres  for  hia  place, 
besides  ten  thousand  livres  for  the  lax  of  the  "gold  mare." 

t  Emile  Bos,  "  La  Avocats  au  Conieil  du  Roi,"  p.  ^v>-  Master  Peruot./'wiiimr,  «u 
•ealed  on  the  balcony  of  Ihe  Thjatre  Franfais  when  i:Dunt  Moreton  Chabrillant  arnva 
and  vinlt  hii  place.  The/nvamr  resists  and  the  Countcalls  (he  guard,  who  leadshim 
oR  to  prison.  Master  Petuot  enters  a  complaint  1  there  is  a  trial,  intervention  of  [he  frieods 
of  M,  deChabrillant  befoie  the  fHrrffrfriicMiij-,  petitions  of  the  nobles  and  resistance  of 
the  entire  guild  of  advocates  mifrxurrun.  M.  deChabrillant, senior,  oHers  Peruoi  forty 
Ihouiand  livres  to  withdraw  his  suit,  which  Peruot  refuses  to  do.    Finally,  the  Count  de 

diet.— Dupoti  de  Chevemey,  "  M^moires,"  (unpublished),  communicated  by  M,  Robert  de 
Ctivccorur:  "Formerly  a  man  paid  fifty  thousand  livies  for  an  office  with  only  three  hun- 


resemblance  to  the  ambulant  colony  of  the  present  day  which, 
in  obedience  to  orders  from  above,  travels  about  governing 
each  of  our  towns,  strangers  on  the  wing,  with  no  personal 
standing,  without  local  landed  property,  interests  or  means, 
encamped  in  some  hired  apartment,  often  in  a  furnished  room, 
sometimes  stopping  at  a  hotel,  eternal  nomads  awaiting  a  tele- 
gram, always  prepared  to  pack  up  and  leave  for  another  place  a 
hundred  leagues  ofif  in  consideration  of  a  hundred  crowns  extra 
pay,  and  doing  the  same  detached  work  over  again.  Their 
predecessor,  belonging  to  the  country,  was  a  stable  fixture  and 
contented  ;  he  was  not  tormented  by  a  craving  for  promotion  ; 
he  had  a  career  within  the  bounds  of  his  corporation  and 
town ;  cherishing  no  wish  or  idea  of  leaving  it,  he  accommodated 
himself  to  it ;  he  became  proud  of  his  office  and  professional 
brethren,  and  rose  above  the  egoism  of  the  individual ;  his 
self-love  was  bent  on  maintaining  every  prerogative  and  inter- 
est belonging  to  his  guild.  Established  for  life  in  his  native 
town,  in  the  midst  of  old  colleagues,  numerous  relatives  and 
youthful  companions,  he  esteemed  their  good  opinion.  Ex- 
empt from  vexatious  or  burdensome  taxes,  tolerably  well  off, 
owning  at  least  his  own  office,  he  was  above  sordid  preoccupa- 
tions and  common  necessities.  Used  to  old  fashioned  habits  of 
simplicity,  soberness  and  economy,  he  was  not  tormented  by 
a  disproportion  between  his  income  and  expenses,  by  the 
requirements  of  show  and  luxury,  by  the  necessity  of  annually 
adding  to  his  revenue. — Thus  guided  and  unembarrassed,  the 
instincts  of  vanity  and  generosity,  the  essence  of  French  char- 
acter, took  the  ascendant ;  the  councillor  or  comptroller,  the 
King's  agent,  regarded  himself  as  a  man  above  the  common 
run,  as  a  noble  of  the  Third-Estate  ;  he  thought  less  of  making 
money  than  of  gaining  esteem  ;  his  chief  desire  was  to  be  hon- 
ored and  honorable ; ''  he  passed  life  dbmfortably  and  was  looked 

up  to, in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, with  no  other 

ambition   than   to    transmit  to  his  children along  with 

their  inheritance  an  unsullied  reputation."  *     Among  the  other 

1  Albert  Babeaa,  "La  Ville,"  p.  97: -"  Histoire  dc  Troyes,"  p.  21.— This  portrait  is 
drawn  according  to  recollections  of  childhood  and  family  narrations.  I  happen  to  have 
known  the  details  of  two  or  three  small  provincial  towns,  one  of  about  six  thousand  inhab- 
itants where,  before  1800,  nearly  all  the  notables,  forty  families,  were  relations ;  to-day 
all  are  scattered.  The  more  one  studies  documents,  the  more  does  Montesquieu's  definition 
of  the  mainspring  of  sodety  under  the  andent  rigime  seem  profound  and  just,  th»  main- 
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groups  of  the  bourgeoisie  the  same  corporate  system,  the  same 
settled  habits,  the  same  security,  the  same  frugality,  the  same 
institutions,  the  same  customs,'  promoted  the  growth  of  nearly 
the  same  sentiments,  while  the  intellectual  culture  of  these  men 
was  not  insignificant.  Having  leisure,  they  were  given  to  read- 
ing ;  as  they  were  not  overwhelmed  with  newspapers  they  read 
books  worth  reading  ;  I  have  found  in  old  libraries  in  the  prov- 
inces, in  the  houses  of  the  descendants  of  a  manufacturer  or 
lawyer  in  a  small  town,  complete  editions  of  Voltaire,  Rous- 
seau, Montesquieu,  Buffon  and  Condillac,  with  marks  in  each 
volume  showing  that  the  volume  had  been  read  by  some  one  in 
the  house  before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Nowhere 
else,  likewise,  had  all  that  was  sound  and  liberal  in  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  eighteenth  century  found  such  a  welcome  ;  it  is  from 
this  class  that  the  patriots  of  1789  were  recruited  ;  il  had  fur- 
nished not  only  the  majority  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  but 
again  all  the  honest  men  who,  from  July,  1789  lo  the  end  of  1  791 
performed  their  administrative  duties  so  disintiTestedly,  and 
with  such  devotion  and  r.eal,  amidst  so  many  difficulties,  dangers 
and  disappointments.  Composed  of  Feuillants  or  Monarchists, 
possessing  such  types  of  men  as  Huez  of  Troyes  or  Dietrich  of 
Strasbourg,  and  for  representatives  such  leaders  as    Lafayette 

rtceived  liu  pay  in  diftmiM.  [Menilrur.  >..  sao.  SciMOn  ol  Aupul  jo,  1750,  Ipcrch  by 
d'Ei^piEmcnll.)  "  Here  ii  whai  il  c»i  >  CouncitlDr ;  I  tike  myHlf  u  an  ijumplc.  He 
paid  fifty  tfaouiund  livicl  (orhu  plue,  and  ten  Ihouund  man  [or  the  tu  of  the  '  nurc  d'nr.' 
He  received  three  hundred  uid  d|{hty-niiie  livrct  ten  wusEAlary,  fmni  vhich  ibfeehtindr^ 
nnd  liity-Kven  livra  -Qpimiion'  had  <n  be  dedticlcd.  The  Kitii  altowed  m  fanr-five 
lirreo  for  CKIri  lenkeDt'La  Toumelle'.  Haw  ihout  the  fea?  it  vilied.  The  (gnuidc 
chambrej  superior  Erourt.  a»encd  10  have  ruteived  the  targest  Binount,  wv,  eompfwed  oj 
one  hundred  and  eighty  members;  the  feci  amaunled  iq  1«d  hundred  and  fifty  ijioi&and 
livm.  which  were  not  ■  burden  on  ihe  nation,  hut  on  the  Utigwiu.    M.  Thouiei.  who 

uientioiitly  whatiiiina  Cauncillor  derived  tram  hit  (rf!ice~-ii<>I  five  hundred  livrs  .... 

livrc^  ...    To  lum  up,  the  proHU  nl  an  sAiee  were  Kven  U>r«  ten  uui." 
I  Albert  Babeau,  "  Li  V)llt,"ch.  i>.,iind  "HiMiHndeTroyn,"  i.,i;h.  i.  At  Tmya.  fifty 

(e«Fd  ia  own  halt  and  had  it>  own  meclingi.  At  Parit,  Ihe  drapen,  mercen,  gr-<:era.  fur- 
rien,  haiten  andjewellen  formed  Iheiiibodiaof  merchanls.  The  merchaBIs'  guild  neiy. 
where  Inoll  precedence  of  other  induilrial  communitiei  and  enjoyed  ipecial  priTilegei.  "  The 
merchants."  tayi  Loyuan,  "hold  rank  (^nii/iVii  i/'it?>»t»r),  beinctlyled  honorable  men. 
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and  Bailly,  it  comprised  the  superior  intelligence  and  most 
substantial  integrity  of  the  Third-Estate.  It  is  evident  that, 
along  with  the  nobles  and  clergy,  the  best  fruits  of  history  were 
gathered  in  it,  and  most  of  the  mental  and  moral  capital  accu- 
mulated, not  only  by  the  century,  but,  again,  by  preceding  cen- 
turies. 

VI. 

Like  a  fire  kindled  on  an  eminence  in  a  cold  and  obscure 
district,  maintained  amidst  human  barbarism  on  the  summits  at 
great  cost,  civilisation  radiates  only  as  its  rays  grow  dim  ;  its 
light  and  heat  diminish  just  as  its  gleams  reach  remoter  and 
deeper  strata ;  nevertheless,  both  penetrate  to  a  great  distance 
and  to  a  certain  depth  before  wholly  dying  out.  If,  then,  we 
would  estimate  their  power  in  France  at  the  close  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  we  must  add  to  the  notables  the  half-notables 
of  society,  namely,  the  men  who,  like  the  people,  were  devoted 
to  manual  labor,  but  who,  among  the  people,  kept  at  the  head, 
say  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  families,  consisting  of 
well-to-do  farmers,  small  rural  proprietors,  shopkeepers,  retailers, 
foremen  and  master-workmen,  village  syndics  and  guild  syndics,' 
those  who  were  established  and  had  some  capital,  owning  a  lot 
of  ground  and  a  house,  with  a  business  or  stock  of  tools,  and  a 

I  Albert  Babeau,  **  Le  ViHage  sous  1*  Ancien  Regime,"  p.  56,  ch.  iii  and  iv.,  (on  the 
village  syndics),  and  pp.  357  and  359.  '*  The  peasants  had  the  right  to  deliberate  on 
their  own  afEairs  directly  and  to  elect  their  principal  agents.  They  understood  their  own 
wants,  what  sacrifices  to  impose  for  school  and  church ....  for  repairs  of  the  town  clock  and 
the  belfry.  They  appmnted  their  own  agents  and  generally  elected  the  most  capable." — 
ibid.^  **  La  Ville  sous  1*  Ancien  Regime,"  p.  39.  The  artisans'  guilds  numbered  at  Paris  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four,  at  Amiens  sixty-four,  and  at  Tfoyes  fifty,  also  Chalons-sur- 
Mame,  at  Angers  twenty-ceren.  The  edicts  of  1776  reduced  them  to  forty^our  at  Paris« 
and  to  twenty  as  the  maytmiim  for  the  principal  towns  «athin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Paris 
parliament. — ^*'  Each  guild  formed  a  city  within  a  city  . .  Like  the  communes,  it  had  its 
spedal  lawa»  its  selected  chiefs,  its  assemblies,  its  own  building  or,  at  least,  a  chamber  in 
common,  its  banner,  coat-of-arms  and  colors." — Ibid.^  **  Hi«toire  de  Troves  Pendant  la 
Revolution,"  i.,  13,  399.  Trade  guilds  and  corporations  bear  the  following  titles,  drawn  up 
in  1789,  from  the  files  of  complaints :  apothecaries,  jewellers  and  watch-nMkers,  booksellers 
and  printers,  master-barbers,  grocers,  wax  and  candle-makers,  bakers  awl  tailon,  master 
shoemakers,  eating-house-keepers,  inn-keepers  and  hatters,  master-masona  and  plasterort 
in  lime  and  cement,  master-joiners,  coopers  and  cabinet-makers,  master-cutlers,  andofm, 
and  polishers ;  founders,  braxiers,  and  pin-makers ;  master-locksmiths,  ironmongers,  tin- 
smiths and  other  metal  workers,  vinegar-makers,  master-shearers,  master  rope-makeis, 
master-tanneis,  dealers  and  master-dyers  and  dressers;  master  saddle  and  harness-makers, 
charcoal-bumers,  carters,  paper-makers  and  band-box-makers,  cap-makers  and  associates 
in  arts  and  trades. — In  some  towns  one  or  two  of  these  natural  guilds  kept  up  during  the 
Revolution  and  still  exist,  as,  for  example,  that  of  the  butchent  at  Limoges. 
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set  of  customers,  that  is  to  say,  with  something  ahead  and 
credit,  not  being  obliged  to  live  from  hand  to  month,  and  there- 
fore, bcjjinning  to  he  independent  and  more  influential,  in 
short,  the  overseers  of  the  great  social  work-house,  the  ser- 
geants and  corporals  of  the  social  army. — They,  too.  were  not 
(inworthy  of  their  rank.  In  the  village  or  trade  community, 
the  syndic,  elected  by  his  eqvials  and  neighbors,  was  not  blindly 
nominated  ;  all  his  electors  in  relation  to  him  were  competent; 
if  peasants,  they  had  seen  him  turning  up  the  soil ;  if  black- 
smiths or  joiners,  they  had  seen  him  at  work  in  his  forge,  or  at 
the  bench.  And,  as  tlicir  direct,  present  and  obvious  interests 
were  concerned,  they  chose  him  for  the  best,  not  on  the 
strength  of  a  newspaper  recommendation,  in  deference  to  a 
vague  declamatory  platform  or  sounding,  empty  phrases,  but 
according  to  tlieir  personal  expi'riences,  and  the  thorough 
knowledge  they  had  of  him.  The  delegate  sent  by  the  village 
to  the  inlend.mt  and  by  the  guild  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  was  its 
most  capable,  and  most  creditable  man,  one  of  those,  probably, 
who,  through  his  application,  intelligence,  honesty  and  econo- 
my, had  proved  the  most  prosperous,  some  master-workman  or 
farmer  that  had  gained  experience  through  long  years  of  assi- 
duity, familiar  with  details  and  precedents,  of  good  judgment 
and  repute,  more  interested  than  anybody  else  in  supporting 
the  interests  of  the  community  and  with  more  leisure  than 
others  to  attend  to  public  affairs.'  This  man,  through  the 
nature  of  things,  imposed  himself  on  the  attention,  confidence, 
and  deference  of  his  peers,  and,  because  he  was  their  natural 
representative,  he  was  their  legal  representative. 

Upon  the  whole,  if,  in  this  old  society,  the  pressure  was 
unequally  distributed,  if  the  general  equilibrium  was  unstable,  if 
the  upper  parts  bore  down  too  heavily  on  the  lower  ones,  the 
sorting,  at  least,  which  goes  on  in  every  civilised  State,  con- 
stantly separating  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  went  on  tolerably 
well ;  except  at  the  centre  and  at  the  Court,  where  the  winnow- 
ing machine  had  worked  haphazard  and,  frequently,  in  an 
opposite  sense  for  a  century,  the  separation  proceeded  regu- 
larly, undoubtedly  slower,  but,  perhaps,  more  equitably  than  in 

I  F,  l-*play,  "  L«  Ouvriert  Europ^ni,"  v.,  456, 7d  ed..  (on  workmen* tsTiilds\Charpet»- 
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our  conterapotary  democracy.  The  chance  that  a  notable  by 
right  could  become  a  notable  de  facto  was  then  much  greater  : 
it  was  less  difficult,  and  the  inclination  to  found,  maintain  and 
perpetuate  a  family  or  a  work  was  much  stronger  ;  people 
oftener  looked  beyond  mere  self  ;  the  eyes  naturally  turned  out- 
side the  narrow  circle  of  one's  personality,  looking  backward 
as  well  as  beyond  this  present  life.  The  institution  of  an  equal 
partition  of  property,  the  system  of  obligatory  partition,  the 
rule  of  partition  in  kind,  with  other  prescriptions  of  the  civil 
code,  does  not  split  up  an  heritage  and  ruin  the  home.'  Parental 
remissness  and  the  cool  self-possession  of  children  had  not  yet 
weakened  the  principle  of  authority  and  abolished  respect  in  the 
family.  Useful  and  natural  associations  were  not  yet  stifled  in 
the  germ  nor  arrested  in  their  development  by  the  systematic 
hostility  of  the  law.  The  facility  and  cheapness  of  transpor- 
tation, the*  promiscuousness  of  schools,  the  excitement  of 
competition,  the  common  rush  for  every  office,  the  increas- 
ing irritation  of  every  ambition  and  lust,  had  not  immeas- 
urably multiplied  the  class  of  irresponsible  malcontents  and 
mischievous  nomads.  In  the  political  order  of  things,  inap- 
titude, envy,  brutality  were  not  sovereign  ;  universal  suffrage 
did  not  exclude  from  power  the  men,  bom,  bred  and  qual- 
ified to  exercise  it ;  the  innumerable  public  offices  were  not 
offered  as  a  prey  to  charlatanism  and  to  the  intrigues  of 
politicians.  France  was  not  then,  as  now-a-days,  in  a  way  to 
become  a  vast  lodging-house  managed  by  a  chance  overseer, 
condemned  to  periodical  failures,  peopled  with  anonymous 
inmates,  indifferent  to  each  other,  without  local   attachments. 


z  F.  Leplay,  **  Les  Guvricrs  Europ^ens,"  (ad  cd.)  iv.,  377,  and  the  monographs  of  four 
families  (Bordier  of  Lower  Brittany,  Brassier  of  Armagnac,  Savonnier  of  Lower  Provence, 
Paysan  of  Lavedan,  ch.  7,  8  and  9). — Ibid.y  **  L'Organization  de  la  Famille,"  p.  6a,  and  the 
whole  volume. — M.  Leplay,  in  his  exact,  methodical  and  profound  researches,  has  rendered 
a  service  of  the  highest  order  to  political  science  and,  consequently,  to  history.  He  has 
minutely  observed  and  described  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  old  organisation  of  society; 
his  analysis  and  comparison  of  these  fragments  shows  the  thickness  and  extent  of  the  stra- 
tum almost  gone,  to  which  they  belonged.  My  own  observations  on  the  spot,  in  many 
provinces  in  France,  as  well  as  the  recollections  of  my  youth,  agree  with  M.  Leplay *s  dis- 
coveries.— On  the  stable,  honest  and  prosperous  families  of  small  rural  proprietors,  Cf. 
/3/V/.,  p.  68,  (Arthur  Young's  observation  in  Beam),  and  p.  75.  Many  of  these  families 
existed  in  1789,  more  of  them  than  at  the  present  time,  especially  in  Oascony,  I>anguedoc, 
Auvergne,  Dauphiny,  Franche-Comt^,  Alsace  and  Normandy. — /fiiW.,  "  L' Organ iration  du 
Travail,"  pp.  499,  503,  508.  (Effects  of  the  **  Code  Civile  "  on  the  transmission  of  a  manu- 
factory and  a  business  establishment  in  France,  and  on  cultivation  in  .Savoy  ;  the  number  of 
suits  in  France  produced  by  the  system  of  forced  partition  of  property.) 
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with  no  corporate  interests  or  affections,  merely  tenants  and 
passing  consumers,  placed  in  the  order  of  their  numbers 
around  a  common  mess-table  where  each  thinks  only  of  himself, 
gets  served  quickly,  consumes  what  he  can  lay  his  hands 
on,  and  ends  by  finding  out  that,  in  a  place  of  this  sort,  the 
best  condition,  the  wisest  course,  is  to  put  all  one's 
property  into  an  annuity  and  live  a  bachelor. — Formerly, 
among  all  classes  and  in  all  the  provinces,  there  were  a  large 
number  of  families  that  had  taken  root  on  the  spot,  living 
there  a  hundred  years  and  more.  Not  only  among  the 
nobles,  but  among  the  brntrgem'sie  and  the  Third-  Estate, 
the  heir  of  any  enterprise  was  expected  to  continue  his  calling  ; 
as  with  the  seignorial  chateau  and  extensive  domain,  as  with  the 
bourgeois  dwelling  and  patrimonial  office,  the  humble  rural 
domain,  farm,  shop  and  factory,  were  transmitted  intact  from 
one  generation  to  another.'  Great  or  small,  the  individual  was 
not  wholly  interested  in  himself  ;  his  thoughts  travelled  forward 
to  ihe  future  and  back  to  the  past,  on  the  side  of  ancestors  and 
on  that  of  descendants,  along  the  endless  chain  of  which  his 
own  life  was  but  a  link  ;  he  possessed  traditions,  he  felt  bound 
to  set  examples.  Under  this  twofold  title,  his  domestic  authority 
was  uncontested  ;'  all  who  belonged  to  him  followed  his  instruc- 
tions without  swerving  and  without  resistance.  When,  by  virtue 
of  this  home  discipline,  a  family  had  maintained  itself  upright  and 
respected  on  the  same  spot  for  a  century,  it  could  easily  mount 
a  degree  ;  it  could  introduce  one  of  its  members  into  the  upper 
cla5S,  pass  from  the  plough  or  trade  to  petty  offices,  and  from 
these  to  the  higher  ones  and  to  parliamentary  dignities,  from  the 
four  thousand  posts  th.H  ennoble  to  the  legalised  nobility,  from 
the  lately  made  nobles  to  the  old  nobility.  Apart  from  the 
two  or  three  thousand  gilded  drones  living  on  the  public  honey 
at  Versailles,  apart  from  the  court  parasites  and  their  valets, 
three  or  four  hundred    thousand  notables  and    half-notables  of 

I  F.  Lepl»y,  "  L'OrKaniiatioo  Ac  la  Fjmillc."  p.  jig.  (HiH.iry  of  ihe  Mi^longi  family 
from  i3s6  lo  littt  by  M.  Chcysson,)  AJ»  p.  164.  (On  ihs  diSiailly  of  |uniiioRi  lUDDg 
aKmUmit,  by  M.  Claudia  JuocL) 

■  RiiitdeliDntoDne,  "Yin  dc  iiion  P«re."  (paternal  aulhorily  in  a  peaianr  family  in 
Buifundy).  The  nader,  on  ihii  puinl,  may  tc!l  Ihc  souvcnin  of  hi)  gnnd-parentt.  Wiih 
nfennce  10  tbc  jiwfmiii  IhiveciiH  the  fiuTiily  of  fiiaiimanrhaii,  Cnncxrtiioc  the 
nohlel,  SAC  Ihe  admlnble  Idler  by  Buflon  June  M.  ijSr.  (conenpondenceof  EufTon,  two 
voIl,  publiihed  by  M.  Xadaud  deBufion),  pioeribing  to  hit  ton  how  he  Dughl  la  act  on 


France  thus  acquired  and  kept  their  offices,  consideration 
and  fortune  ;  they  were  therefore  their  legitimate  possessors. 
The  peasant-proprietor  and  master-artisan  had  risen  from 
father  to  son,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  toiled  all  day  and 
never  drank.  From  father  to  son,  the  trader,  notary,  lawyer 
and  office-holder,  had  been  careful,  economical,  skillful  and 
attentive  to  business,  correct  in  their  papers,  precise  in  their 
accounts.  From  father  to  son,  the  gentleman  had  served 
bravely,  the  parliamentarian  had  judged  equitably,  on  honor, 
with  a  salary  less  than  the  interest  of  the  sum  paid  by  him  to 
acquire  his  rank  or  post.  Each  of  these  men  received  no  more 
than  his  due  ;  his  possessions  and  his  rank  were  the  savings  of 
his  race,  the  price  of  social  services  rendered  by  the  long  file 
of  deserving  dead,  all  that  his  ancestors,  his  father  and  himself 
had  created  or  preserved  of  any  stable  value  ;  each  piece  of 
gold  that  remained  in  the  hereditary  purse  represented  the  bal- 
ance of  a  lifetime,  the  enduring  labor  of  some  one  belonging  to  his 
line,  while  among  these  gold  pieces,  he  himself  had  provided  his 
share. — For,  personal  services  counted,  even  among  the  upper 
nobility  ;  and  all  the  more  among  the  lower  class,  in  the  Third- 
Estate,  and  among  the  people.  Among  the  notables  of  every 
degree  just  described,  most  of  them,  in  1789,  were  certainly 
full-grown,  many  of  them  mature,  a  goodly  number  advanced 
in  years,  and  some  quite  aged;  consequently,  in  justification  of 
his  rank  and  emoluments,  or  of  his  gains  and  his  fortune,  each 
could  allege  fifteen,  twenty,  thirty  and  forty  years  of  labor  and 
honorability  in  private  or  public  situations,  the  grand- vicar  of 
the  diocese  as  well  as  the  chief-clerk  of  the  ministry,  the  intend- 
ant  of  the  giniraliti  as  well  as  the  president  of  the  royal  tri- 
bunal, the  village  cur6,  the  noble  officer,  the  office-holder,  the 
lawyer,  the  pracureur^  the  large  manufacturer,  the  wholesale 
dealer,  as  well  as  the  well-to-do  farmer,  and  the  well-known 
handicraftsman. — Thus,  not  only  were  they  an  €\\tt  corps,  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  the  nation,  the  best  timber  of  the 
forest,  but  again,  the  wood  of  each  branch  belonged  to  that 
trunk  ;  it  grew  there,  and  was  the  product  of  its  own  vegetation  ; 
it  sprung  out  of  the  trunk  wholly  through  the  unceasing  and 
spontaneous  effort  of  the  native  sap,  through  time-honored  and 
recent  labor,  and,  on  this  account,  it  merited  respect. — Through 
a  double  onslaught,  at  once  against  each  human  branch  and 
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against  tlie  entire  French  forest,  the  Jacobin  wood-choppers 
seek  to  clear  llie  ground.  Their  theory  results  in  this  precept, 
that  not  one  of  the  noble  trees  of  this  forest,  not  one  valuable 
trunk  from  the  finest  oak  to  the  tenderest  sapling,  should  be 
left  standing. 

VII. 

Not  that  the  ravages  which  tl  -y  tnake  stop  there  !  The 
principle  extended  far  beyond  li  at.  The  fundamental  rule, 
according  to  Jacobin  maxims,  is  that  every  public  or  private 
advantage  whicli  any  citizen  enjoys  not  enjoyed  by  another 
citizen,  is  illegitimate. — On  Ventose  ig,  year  li.,  Henriot,  gen- 
eral in  command,  having  surrounded  the  Palais  Royal  and 
made  a  sweep  of  "suspects,"  renders  an  account  of  his  expe- 
dition as  follows  ;'  "  One  hundred  and  thirty  tnuKodins  have 
been  arrested.  .  .  ,  These  gentlemen  are  transferred  to  the 
Petits-Peres.  They  are  not  sans-culottes,  being  ivell-fed  and 
plump''  Henriot  was  right,  for,  to  live  well  is  incivique.  Who- 
ever lays  in  stores  of  provisions  is  criminal,  even  if  he  has  gone 
a  good  ways  for  them,  even  it  he  has  not  overpaid  the  butcher 
of  his  quarter,  even  if  he  has  not  diminished  by  an  ounce  of 
meat  the  ration  of  his  neighbor;  on  this  being  discovered, 
he  is  obliged  to  disgorge  and  be  punished.  "  A  citizen'  had  a 
little  pig  brought  to  him  from  a  place  six  leagues  from  Paris, 
and  killed  it  at  once.  Three  hours  afterwards,  the  pig  was 
seized  by  commissioners  and  distributed  among  the  people, 
without  the  owner  getting  a  bit  of  it ;  "  moreover,  the  said 
owner  "was  imprisoned." — He  is  a  monopolist !  To  Jacobin 
people,  to  empty  stomachs,  there  is  no  greater  crime  ;  this  mis- 
deed, to  their  imaginations,  explains  the  arrest  of  Hubert,  their 
favorite  :  "  It  is  said  at  the  Halle'  that  he  has  monopolised  one 
of  St.  Anthony's  friends'  together  with  a  pot  of  twenty-five 
pounds  of  Brittany  butter,"  which  is  enough ;  they  imme- 
diately and  "  unanimously  consign  P6re  Duchesne  to  the 
guillotine." — Of  all  privileges,  accordingly,  that  of  having  a 
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supply  of  food  is  the  most  offensive  ;  "  it  is  now  necessary  for 
one  who  has  two  dishes  to  give  one  of  them  to  him  who  has 
none  ;  "  *  every  man  who  manages  to  eat  more  than  another  is 
a  robber ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  he  robs  the  community,  the 
sole  legitimate  owner  of  aliments,  and  next,  he  robs,  and  per- 
sonally, all  who  have  less  to  eat  than  he  has. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  other  things  of  which  the  posses- 
sion is  either  agreeable  or  useful  :  in  an  equalising  social 
system,  that  now  established,  every  article  of  food  possessed  by 
one  individual  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  is  a  dish  abstracted 
from  the  common  table  and  held  by  him  to  another's  detri- 
ment. On  the  strength  of  this,  the  theorists  who  govern  agree 
with  the  reigning  tatterdemalions.  Whoever  has  two  good  coats 
is  an  aristocrat,  for  there  are  many  who  have  only  one  poor  one.* 
Whoever  has  good  shoes  is  an  aristocrat,  for  many  wear 
wooden  ones,  and  others  go  barefoot.  Whoever  owns  and 
rents  lodgings  is  an  aristocrat,  for  others,  his  tenants,  instead  of 
receiving  money,  pay  it  out.  The  tenant  who  furnishes  his  own 
rooms  is  an  aristocrat,  for  many  lodge  in  boarding-houses  and 
others  sleep  in  the  open  air.  Whoever  possesses  capital  is  an 
aristocrat,  even  the  smallest  amount  in  money  or  in  kind,  a 
field,  a  roof  over  his  head,  half-a-dozen  silver  spoons  given  to 
him  by  his  parents  on  his  wedding-day,  an  old  woollen  stocking 
into  which  twenty  or  thirty  crowns  have  been  dropped  one  by 
one,  all  one's  savings,  whatever  has  been  laid  by  or  economised, 
a  petty  assortment  of  eatables  or  merchandise,  one's  crop  for 
the  year  and  stock  of  groceries,  especially  if,  disliking  to  give 

I  Ibid.<^  345.  (Report  by  Bacon,  speech  of  an  orator  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  sec- 
tion **  Contrat-Social,'*  Ventose  35.) 

9  **  Un  S^jour  en  France.**  (Sep.,  1793.)  Letter  of  a  Parisian :  '*  It  is  not  yet  safe  to 
walk  the  streets  in  decent  clothes.  I  have  been  obliged  to  procure  and  put  on  pantaloons, 
jacket,  coloced  cravate  and  coarse  linen,  before  attempting  to  go  outdoors.*' — BeauUeu, 
**  EssaJs,*'  v.,  s8i.  **  Our  dandies  let  their  moustaches  grow  long ;  while  they  rumpled  their 
hair,  dirtied  their  hands  and  donned  nasty  garments.  Our  philosophers  and  literary  mea 
wore  big  fur  caps  with  long  fox-tails  dangling  over  their  shoulders ;  some  dragged  great 
trailing  sabres  along  the  pavement — they  were  taken  for  Tartars In  public  assem- 
blies, in  the  theatre  boxes,  nothing  was  seen  in  the  front  rows  but  monstrous  red  bonnets. 
AU  the  gaUrietu  of  all  the  convict  prisons  in  Europe  seem  to  have  come  abd  set  the 
fashion  in  thb  superb  city  which  had  given  it  to  all  Europe.** — **  Un  Se  jour  en  France,**  p. 
43.  (Amiens,  September,  1799.)  **  Ladies  in  the  street  who  are  well-dressed  or  wear  colors  that 
the  people  regard  as  aristocratic  are  commonly  insulted.  I,  myself,  have  been  almost 
knocked  down  for  wearing  a  straw  hat  trimmed  with  green  ribbons."— Nolhac,  **  Souvenirs 
de  Trois  Annies  de  la  Revolution  at  Lyons,'*  p.  13a.  *'  It  was  announced  that  whoever  had 
two  coats  was  to  fetch  one  of  them  to  the  Section,  so  as  to  clothe  some  good  republican  and 
ensure  the  reign  of  equality.** 
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them  up  and  letting  his  dissatisfaction  be  seen,  he,  through 
revolutionary  taxation  and  requisitions,  through  the  maximum 
and  the  confiscation  of  the  precious  metals,  is  constrained  to 
surrender  his  small  savings  gratis,  or  at  half  their  value. 
Fundamentally,  it  is  only  those  who  have  nothing  of  their  own 
that  are  held  to  be  patriots,  those  who  live  from  day  to  day,* 
"the  wretched,"  the  poor,  vagabonds,  and  the  famished  ;  the 
humblest  laborer,  the  least  instructed,  the  most  ill  at  his  ease, 
is  treated  as  criminal,  as  an  enemy,  solely  because  he  is  sus- 
pected of  having  some  resources ;  in  vain  does  he  show  his 
scarified  or  callous  hands ;  he  escapes  neither  spoliation,  the 
prison,  nor  the  guillotine.  At  Troyes,  a  poor  shop-girl  who  had 
set  up  a  small  business  on  borrowed  money,  but  who  is  ruined 
by  a  bankruptcy  and  completely  so  by  the  maximum^  infirm, 
and  consuming  piecemeal  the  rest  of  her  stock,  is  taxed  five 
hundred  livres.*  In  the  villages  of  Alsace,  an  order  is  issued  to 
arrest  the  five,  six  or  seven  richest  persons  in  the  commune, 
even  if  there  are  no  rich ;  consequently,  they  seize  the  least 
poor,  simply  because  they  are  so  ;  for  instance,  at  Heiligen- 
berg,  six  "  farmers  "  one  of  whom  is  a  day-laborer,  "  or  journey- 
man," "  suspect,"  says  the  register  of  the  jail,  "because  he  is 
comfortably  off." '  On  this  account  nowhere  are  there  so  many 
"  suspects  "  as  among  the  people  ;  the  shop,  the  farm  and  the 
work-room  harbor  more  aristocrats  than  the  rectory  and  the 
chateau.     In   effect,  according  to   the  Jacobins/  "  nearly  all 

I  Buchezet  Roux,  xxvi.,  455.  (Speech  by  Robespierre,  in  the  Jacobin  Club,  May  10, 1793.) 
**  The  rich  cherish  hopes  for  an  ainti-revolution  ;  it  b  only  the  wretched,  only  the  people 
who  can  save  the  country."— /^fV/.,  xxx.  (Report  by  Robespierre  to  the  Convention,  Decern- 
beras,  1793.)  **  Virtue  b  the  appanage  of  the  unfortunate  and  the  people's  patrimony." — 
Archives  Nationales,  AF.,II.,  7a.  (Letter  of  the  municipality  of  Montauban,  Vend^miaire 
93,  year  IV.)  Many  workmen  in  the  manufactories  have  been  perverted  "  by  excited  dema^ 
gogues  and  club  orators  who  have  always  held  out  to  them  equality  of  fortunes  and  pre- 

•ented  the  Revolution  as  the  prey  of  the  class  they  called  tans^uhtUs The  law  of 

the  *  maximum,*  at  fint  tolerably  well  carried  out,  the  humiliarion  ol  the  rich,  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  immense  possessions  of  the  rich,  seemed  to  be  the  realisation  of  these  fine 
pRMnises. 

%  Archives  Nationales,  F.T,  4421.  Petition  of  Madeleine  Patrte.— Petition  of  Quetreut 
Cogni^r,  weaver,  **  sansculotte^  and  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Troyes  national 
guard."    (Style  and  orthography  of  the  most  barbarous  kind.) 

3  Ibid.^  AF.,  II.  Z35.  (Extract  from  the  deliberations  of  the  Revolutionary  Committee  of 
the  commune  of  Strasbourg,  Ibt  of  prisoners  and  reasons  for  arresting  them.)  At  Ober- 
cchcffebheim,  two  farmers  **  because  they  are  two  of  the  richest  private  persons  in  the 
commune." — "  Recueil  de  Piices,  etc.,"  i..  225.  (Declaration  by  Welcher,  revolutionary 
commissioner).  *'  I,  the  undersigned,  declare  that,  on  the  orders  of  citizen  Clauer,  commis- 
sioner of  the  canton,  I  have  surrendered  at  Strasbourg  seven  of  the  richest  in  Obersharffcls- 
hdm  without  knowing  why."    Four  of  the  seven  were  guillotined. 

4  Buchez  et  Roux,  xxvi,  341.    (Speech  by  Chasles  in  the  Convention,  May  a,  1793.) 
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fanners  are  aristocrats  ; "  "  the  merchants  are  all  essentially 
anti-revolutionary," '  and  especially  all  dealers  in  articles  of 
prime  necessity,  wine- merchants,  bakers  and  butchers  ;  the 
latter  especially  are  open  "conspirators,"  enemies  "of  the 
interior,"  and  "  whose  aristocracy  is  insupportable."  Such, 
already,  among  the  lower  class  of  people,  are  the  many  delin- 
quents who  are  punished. 

But  there  are  still  more  of  them  to  punish,  for,  besides  the 
crime  of  not  being  indigent,  of  possessing  some  property,  of 
withholding  articles  necessary  for  existence,  there  is  the  crime 
of  aristocracy,  necessarily  so  called,  namely,  repugnance  to, 
lack  of  zeal,  or  even  indifference  for  the  established  regime, 
regret  for  the  old  one,  relationship  or  intercourse  with  a  con- 
demned or  imprisoned  emigrS  of  the  upper  class,  services  ren- 
dered to  some  outlaw,  the  resort  to  some  priest ;  now,  num- 
bers of  poor  farmers,  mechanics,  domestics  and  women  ser- 
vants, have  committed  this  crime  ;  *  and  in  many  provinces 
and  in  many  of  the  large  cities  nearly  the  whole  of  the  labor- 

t  Moniteur^  xviiL,  453.  (Speech  by  Hubert  in  the  Jacobin  Club,  Brumaire  36.) — Schmidt, 
**  Tableaux  de  la  Revolution  Fran^aise,"  19.  (Reports  of  Dutard,  June  11. — Archives 
Nationales.  F.7%  3X16T.  (Report  of  the /Vwrtv^y/wr,  Nivose  6,  year  II.)  "The  people 
complain  (xr  flain)  that  there  are  still  some  conspirators  in  the  interior,  such  as  butchers 
and  bakers,  but  particularly  the  former,  who  are  {json^  an  intolerable  aristocracy.  They 
(i7)  will  sell  no  more  meat,  etc.    It  is  frightful  to  see  what  they  (//)  give  the  people." 

a  "  Recueilde  Police,"  etc.,  i.,  69  and  91.  At  Strasbourg  a  number  of  women  of  the 
lower  class  are  imprisoned  as  **  aristocrats  and  fanatics,"  with  no  other  alleged  motive.  The 
following  are  their  occupations:  dressmaker,  upholsteress,  housewife,  midwife,  baker, 
wives  of  coffee-house  keepers,  tailors,  potters  and  chimney-sweeps.— /^iV/.,  ii.,  ai6.  "Ursule 
Rath,  servant  to  an  emigri^  arrested  for  the  purpose  of  knowing  what  her  master  had  con- 
cealed.... Marie  Faber,  on  suspicion  of  having  served  in  a  priest's  house." — Archives 
Nationales,  AF.,  II.,  135.  (list  of  the  occupations  of  the  suspected  women  detained  in  the 
cabinets  of  the  National  coUege.)  Most  of  them  are  imprisoned  for  being  either  mothers, 
sisters,  wives  or  daughters  of  tmigrit  or  exiled  priests,  and  many  are  the  wives  of  shop- 
keepers or  medianics.  One,  a  professional  nurse,  is  an  **  aristocrat  and  fanatic."  (Another 
list  describes  the  men) ;  a  cooper  as  **  aristocrat ;"  a  tripe-seller  as  "  very  inciviquty 
never  having  shown  any  attachment  to  the  Revolution ;"  a  mason  has  never  shown 
**  patriotism,"  a  afcoctnaVrr  b  "  aristocrat  at  all  times,  having  accepted  a  porter's  place 
under  the  tyrant ;"  four  foresters  "do  not  entertain  patriotic  sentiments,"  etc. — **  Recueil 
de  Pieces,  etc.,"  ii.,  aao.  CiUfennt  Oenet,  aged  75,  and  her  daughter,  aged  44,  are 
accused  of  having  sent.  May  Vk^  179a,  thirty-six  francs  in  silver  to  the  former's  son,  an 
emigri^  and  were  guiUodiied.— Of.  Sauzay,  vols,  iii.,  iv.  and  ▼.  (appendices),  lists  of  emigres 
and  prisoners  in  Doobc,  where  titles  and  professions,  with  motives  for  confining  them,  will 
be  found. — At  Paris,  even  (Archives  Nationales,  F.T,  3116^,  report  of  Latour-Lamontagne, 
September  ao,  1793),  aversion  to  the  government  descends  very  low.  "Three  women 
(market-women)  all  agree  on  one  point — the  necessity  of  a  new  order  of  things.    They 

complain  of  the  authorities  without  exception If  the  King  is  not  on  their  lips,  it  b 

much  to  be  feared  that  he  b  already  in  their  htiurts.  A  woman  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine,  said :  If  our  husbands  made  the  Revolution  we  shall  know  how  to  put  it  down  M 
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ing  population  commits  it  and  persists  in  it ;  sach  is  the  case, 
accordint;  to  Jacohin  reports,  in  Al&ace,  Franche-Comt^.  Prov- 
ence, Vaueluse,  Anjou,  Foitou,  Vended,  Brittany,  Picardie  and 
Flanders,  and  in  Marseilles,  Bordeaux  and  Lyons-  In  Lyons 
alone,  writes  Collot  d'Herbois,  "  there  are  sixty  thousand  per- 
sons who  never  will  become  republicans.  They  should  be  dis- 
banded and  prudently  distributed  over  llie  surface  of  the 
Republic.'" — Finally,  add  to  the  persons  of  the  lower  class, 
prosecuted  on  public  grounds,  those  who  are  prosecuted  on 
private  grounds.  Among  peasai  ts  in  the  same  village,  woik- 
men  of  the  same  trade  and  shopKeepers  in  the  same  quarter, 
there  is  always  envy,  enmities  and  spites;  those  who  are 
Jacobins  become  local  pachas  and  are  able  to  gratify  local 
jealousies  with  impimity,  which  they  never  fail  to  do.' 

Hence,  on  the  lisis  of  the  guillotined,  the  incarcerated  and 
of  emigrf'f,  ihe  mfn  and  women  of  inferior  condition  are  in 
much  greater  number,  far  greater  than  their  companions  of 
the  superior  and  middle  classes  all  put  together.  Out  of 
twelve  thousand  condemned  to  death  whose  rank  and  profes- 
sions have  been  ascertained,  seven  thousand  five  hundred  and 
forty-five'  are  peasants,  cultivators,  ploughmen,  workmen  of 
various  sorts,  innkeepers,  wine-dealers,  soldiers  and  sailors, 
domestics,  women,  young  girls,  servants  and  seamstresses.  Out 
of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  emigres  from  Doubs,  nearly  one 
thousand  one  hundred  belong  to  the  lower  class.  Towards  the 
month  of  April,  1794,  all  the  prisons  in  France  overflow 
with  farmers;*  in  the  Paris  prisons  alone,  two  months  before 
Thermidor  9.  there  are  two  thousand  of  them.*  With- 
out mentioning  the  eleven  western  departments  in  which 
four  or  five  hundred  square  leagues  of  territory  are  devas- 
tated   and    twenty   towns    and  one  thousand    eight    hundred 

t  S«  ibove  (h.  »..  S  J. -Archive)  Njliomrcs,  F.t,  4.35.  No.  10.    (I.«i«  al  CoUot 
d'Herboii  10  Coulhon.  Frimaire  11,  year  II.) 
1  ArthivB  d«  Aflaires  ^irang*i*»,  vol.  331.  (Liiier  of  Bertrand,  Niimtj,  Frtmairt  3.) 
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villages  destroyed,'  where  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  Jacobin 
policy  is  a  systematic  and  total  destruction  of  the  country, 
man  and  beast,  buildings,  crops,  and  even  trees,  there  are 
cantons  and  even  provinces  wher^  the  entire  rural  and  working 
population  is  arrested  or  put  to  flight.  In  the  Pyrenees,  the 
old  Basque  populations  "  torn  from  their  natal  soil,  crowded 
into  the  churches  with  no  means  of  subsistence  but  that  of 
charity,"  in  the  middle  of  winter,  so  that  sixteen  hundred  of 
those  incarcerated  die  "  mostly  of  cold  and  hunger ; '"  at 
Bedouin,  a  town  of  two  thousand  souls,  in  which  a  tree  of 
liberty  is  cut  down  by  some  unknown  persons,  four  hundred  and 
thirty-three  houses  are  demolished  or  burned,  sixteen  persons 
guillotined  and  forty-seven  shot,  while  the  rest  of  the  inhab- 
itants are  driven  out,  reduced  to  living  like  vagabonds  on  the 
mountain,  or  in  holes  which  they  dig  in  the  ground ; '  in 
Alsace,  fifty  thousand  farmers  who,  in  the  winter  of  1793,  take 
refuge  with  their  wives  and  children  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Rhine/ — In  short,  the  revolutionary  operation  is  a  complete 
prostration  of  people  of  all  classes,  the  trunks  as  well  as  the 
saplings  being  felled,  and  often  in  such  a  way  as  to  clear  the 
ground  entirely. 

In  this  general  prostration,  however,  the  notables  of  the 
people,  making  all  due  allowances,  suffer  more  than  the 
common  run ;  the  Jacobin  wood-chopper  manifestly  selects 
out  and  fells  with  the  greatest  fury  and  persistency,  the  veterans 
of  labor  and  economy,  the  large  cultivators  who  from  father  to 


I  McniteuTy  session  of  June  sg,  xtvJ'    (Report  of  Luminals.) — Danican,  **  Les  Brigands 
D^masqu^s/*  p.  194. 
3  Meillan,  **  M^motres.**  p.  166. 

3  Benyat  Saint-Prix,  **  La  Justice  R^volutionnaire/*  p.  419.— Archives  Nationales,  AF., 
n.,  X45.  (Orders  issued  by  Representative  Maignet,  Flor^al  14,  15  and  17,  year  II.)  "  The 
criminal  court  will  try  and  execute  the  principal  criminals ;  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  will 
abandon  their  houses  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  uke  their  furniture  along  with  them.  The 
town  will  then  be  burnt.  AH  rebuilding  or  tillage  of  the  soil  is  forbidden.  The  inhabitants 
will  be  apportioned  among  nei|^boring  communes ;  nobody  is  allowed  to  leave  the  com- 
mune assigned  to  him  under  penalty  of  being  treated  as  an  emigre.  All  must  appear  once 
in  a  decade  at  the  municipality  under  penalty  of  being  declared  *  suspect  *  and  imprisoned.'* 

4  '*  Recueil  de  Piec^  etc..**  i.,  5a.  (Garret  de  Beudot  and  La  Coste,  Pluviose  6,  year  II.) 
*'  Whereas,  it  being  impossible  to  find  jurors  within  an  extent  of  one  hundred  leagues,  two- 
thirds  of  the  inhabitants  having  emigrated.'*— 3f<7i»//^»r,  Aug.  38  and  3q,  1797.  (Report  by 
Harmand  de  la  Meuse.)— /^<V/.,  xix.,  714.  (Session  of  Ventose  a6,  year  II..  speech  by 
Baudot.)  **  Forty  thousand  persons  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  in  the  districts  alone  of 
Hagnenau  and  Wissembourg,  fled  from  the  French  territory  on  the  lines  being  retaken. 
The  names  are  in  our  hands,  their  furniture  in  the  depot  at  Saveme  and  their  property 
is  made  over  to  the  Republic" 
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(on  and  for  many  generations  have  possessed  the  same  farm, 
the  master-mechanics  whose  shops  arc  well  stocked  and  who 
have  good  customers,  all  respectable,  well-paironised  retailers, 
who  owe  nothing  ;  the  village -syndics  and  trades- syndics,  alj 
those  showing  mofi3  deeply  and  visibly  than  the  rest  of  their 
class,  d)e  live  or  six  blazes  which  warrant  the  stroke  of  the  axe. 
They  are  better  off,  belter  provided  with  desirable  comforts 
and  conveniences,  which  is  of  itself  an  offence  against  equality. 
Having  accumulated  a  small  ''oard,  a  few  pieces  of  ptaic, 
sometimes  a  few  crowns,'  a  stoi  of  linen  and  clothes,  a  stock 
of  provisions  or  goods,  they  do  lot  willingly  submit  to  being 
plundered,  which  is  the  offence  '  egoism.  Being  egoists,  it  is 
presumed  that  they  are  hostile  to  the  system  of  fraternity,  at 
least  indifferent  lo  it,  as  well  as  lukewarm  towards  the 
Republic,  thai  is  to  say,  Moderates,  which  is  the  worst  offence 
of  all."  Being  the  foremost  of  their  class,  they  are  haughty 
like  the  nobles  or  the  bourgeois  and  regard  themselves  as 
superior  to  a  poor  man,  to  a  vagabond,  to  a  genuine  sarw 
culolle,  the  fourth  and  most  inexcusable  of  all  offences.  More* 
over,  from  the  fact  of  their  superior  condition,  they  have 
contracted  familiarities  and  formed  connections  with  the  pro- 
scribed class ;  the  farmer,  the  iniendant,  the  overseer  is  often 
attached  to  his  noble  proprietor  or  patron  ; '  many  of  the  farmers, 
shopkeepers  and  mechanics  belonging  to  old  families  are  con- 
sidered as  affiliated  with  the  bourgeoisie  or  the  clergy,*  through 

I  Albcn  Babcau.  "  Htsloin  de  Troyn,"  u.,  i«a.  "  A  E^rdcncr  hsd  orcluLly  iccumu. 
bled  Eight  ihouHnd  Iwa  hundml  and  twenty-ttine  Livm  in  gold,  ihe  Iruil  Dl  tus  uirinfl ; 
Ihrcuencd  with  impritojimcnl.  he  wu  obLiged  lo  give  ibcm  up.^' 

lArchivs  Natianaln.  AF..n..  m6.  (Orden  o(  RepmciKativc  Psginel,  TouMmc, 
BnimaiRii,  yearll.)     "  The  day  hu  arrived  when  apalhy  it  an  jniult  lo  palriutitm,  and 

rich  to  [ulAl  the  duties  ol  fraternity  which  Ihey  have  ah] und. "—/«></.  '(Eitracl  from  the 
minulefl  of  Ihe  ineeiin^  o(  Ihe  Centra]  Comniiitee  of  Moalauban,  April  it.  1793.  wiih  the 

when  moderalisin,  roralism  and  pusillanimity,  and  ail  other  traitorous  or  luelew  teciK  la 
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a  son  or  brother  who  has  risen  a  degree  in  trade,  or  by  some 
industrial  pursuit,  or  who,  having  completed  his  studies, 
has  become  a  curk  or  lawyer,  or  else  through  some  daughter,  or 
well-married  sister,  or  through  one  who  has  become  a  nun  : 
now,  this  relation,  ally,  friend  or  comrade  of  a  "suspect"  is 
himself  a  **  suspect," — the  last  anti-revolutionary  and  decisive 
barrier.  Sober  and  well-behaved  persons,  having  prospered  or 
maintained  themselves  under  the  ancient  regime,  must  naturally 
cherish  respect  for  former  institutions  ;  they  must  involuntarily 
retain  a  deep  feeling  of  veneration  for  the  King,  and  especially 
for  religion ;  they  are  devout  Catholics,  and  therefore  are 
chagrined  to  see  the  churches  shut  up,  worship  prohibited  and 
ecclesiastics  persecuted,  and  would  again  be  glad  to  go  to 
Mass,  honor  Easter,  and  have  an  orthodox  cur^  who  could  ad- 
minister to  them  available  sacraments,  a  baptism,  an  absolu- 
tion, a  marriage-rite,  and  veritable  extreme  unction.* — Under 
all  these  headings,  they  have  made  personal  enemies  of  the 
rascals  who  hold  office  ;  on  all  these  grounds,  they  are  struck 
down  ;  what  was  once  meritorious  with  them  is  now  disgraceful. 
Thus,  the  principal  swath  consists  of  the  dite  of  the  people, 
selected  from  amongst  the  people  itself  ;  it  is  against  the 
"subordinate  aristocracy,"  those  most  capable  of  doing  and 
conducting  manual  labor,  the  most  creditable  workmen, 
through  their  activity,  frugality  and  good  habits,  that  the 
Revolution,  in  its  rigor  against  the  inferior  class,  rages  with  the 
greatest  fury. 


VIII. 

For  the  same  reason,  as  far  as  the  notables,  properly  so-called, 
are  concerned,  it  bears  down  still  more  heavily,  not  merely  on 
the  nobles  because  of  ancient  privileges,  not  merely  on  ecclesias- 
tics on  the  score  of  being  insubordinate  Catholics,  but  on  nobles, 
ecclesiastics  and  bourgeois  in  their  capacity  of  notables,  that  is 
to  say,  bom  and  bred  above  others,  and  respected  by  the 
masses  on  account  of  their  superior  condition. — In  the  eyes  of 
the  genuine  Jacobin,  the  notables  of  the  third  class  are  no  less 
criminal  than  the  members  of  the  two  superior  classes.     "  The 

I  Sauzay,  /omsm,  especially  vols.  3«  4,  5,  and  6. 
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bourgeois, '  tlie  merchanls,  the  large  proprietors,"  writes  a 
popular  club  in  the  South,  "all  have  the  pretension  of  the  old 
set  (dti  d-divanU)."  And  the  club  couiplains  of  "  the  law  not 
providing  means  for  opening  the  eyes  of  the  people  with 
respect  to  thtsu  new  tyrants."  It  is  horrible  !  The  stand  they 
take  is  an  oftence  against  equality  and  they  are  proud  of  it ! 
And  what  is  woise,  this  stand  attracts  public  consideration  ! 
Consequently,  "  the  club  requests  that  the  revolutionary 
Tribunal  be  tmiiowcred  to  co"''""  'his  proud  class  to  tempo- 
rary confinement,"  and  then  "  li  aple  would  see  the  crime 
it  had  commilted  and  recover  fri,  le  sort  of  esteem  in  which 
they  had  held  it." — locorrii  d  contemptuous  heretics 
against  the  new  creed,  they  are  uu.  too  lucky  to  be  treated 
somewhat  like  infidel  Jews  in  the  iddle-ages.  Accordingly, 
if  they  arc  tolerated,  it  is  on  the  com  lition  that  they  let  them- 
selves be  pillaged  at  discretion,  covered  with  opprobrium  and 
subdued  through  fear. — At  one  time,  with  insulting  irony,  they 
are  called  upon  to  prove  their  dubious  civism  by  forced  dona- 
tions. "Whereas,"'  says  Representative  Milhaud,  "all  the 
citizens  and  citoyemus  of  Narbonne  being  in  requisition  for 
the  discharge  and  transport  of  forage ;  whereas,  this 
morning,  the  Representative,  in  person,  having  inspected  the 
performance  of  this  duty,"  and  having  observed  on  the  canal 
"none  but  sans-culotUi  and  a  few  young  citizens;  whereas, 
not  finding  at  their  posts  any  muscadin  and  no  museadtnt ; 
whereas,  the  persons,  whose  hands  are  no  doubt  too  delicate. 
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even  temporarily,  for  the  glorious  work  of  robust  sans-culottes^ 
have,  on  the  other  hand,  greater  resources  in  their  fortune,  and, 
desiring  to  afford  to  the  rich  of  Narbonne  the  precious  advantage 
of  being  equally  useful  to  the  Republic  ^^  hereby  orders  that  "  the 
richest  citizens  of  Narbonne  pay  within  twenty-four  hours  "  a 
patriotic  donation  of  one  hundred  thousand  livres,  one-half  to 
be  assigned  to  the  military  hospitals,  and  the  other  half,  on  the 
designation  thereof  by  a  "  Committee  of  Charity,  composed  of 
three  reliable  revolutionary  sans-culottes"  to  be  distributed 
among  the  poor  of  the  Commune.  Should  any  "  rich  egoist 
refuse  to  contribute  his  contingent  he  is  to  be  immediately 
transferred  to  the  jail  at  Perpignan." — Not  to  labor  with  one's 
own  hands,  to  be  disqualified  for  work  demanding  physical 
strength,  is  of  itself  a  democratic  stain,  and  the  man  who  is 
sullied  by  this  draws  down  on  himself,  not  alone  an  augmenta- 
tion of  pecuniary  taxation,  but  frequently  an  augmentation  of 
personal  compulsory  labor.  At  Villeneuve,  Aveyron,  and 
throughout  the  department  of  Cantal,*  Representative  Taillefer 
and  his  delegate  Deltheil,  instruct  the  Revolutionary  Commit- 
tees to  "  place  under  military  requisition  and  conscription  all 
muscadins  above  the  first  class,"  that  is  to  say,  all  between 
twenty-five  and  forty  years  of  age  who  are  not  reached  by  the 
law.  "  By  muscadins  is  meant  all  citizens  of  that  age  not  mar- 
ried, and  exercising  no  useful  profession,"  in  other  words,  those 
who  live  on  their  income.  And,  that  none  of  the  middle  or 
upper  class  may  escape,  the  edict  subjects  to  special  rigor,  sup- 
plementary taxes,  and  arbitrary  arrest,  not  alone  property-hold- 
ers and  fund-holderSy  but  again  all  persons  designated  under 
the  following  heads, — ^aristocrats,  Feuillants,  moderates,  Girond- 
ists, federalists,  muscadins^  the  superstitious,  fanatics,  the  abet- 
tors of  royalism,  of  superstition  and  of  federation,  monopolists, 
jobbers,  egoists,  "  suspects  "  of  incivism,  and,  generally,  all  who 
are  indifferent  to  the  Revolution,  of  which  local  committees  are 
to  draw  up  the  lists. 

Occasionally,  in  a  town,  some  steps  taken  collectively,  either 
a  vote  or  petition,  furnish  a  ready-made  list ; '  it  suffices  to 

I  Archives  Nationales,  AF.,  II.,  92.  Orders  of  Representative  Taillefer,  Villefranche, 
Aveyron,  Bnimaire  3,  year  II.,  and  of  his  delegate,  Deltheil,  Brumairc  11,  year  IT. 

3  This  is  the  case  in  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  and  at  Paris,  as  we  see  in  the  signa- 
tures of  the  petition  of  the  eight  thousand,  or  that  of  the  twenty  thousand,  and  for  members 
of  the  Feuillants  clubs,  etc. 
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read  this  to  know  who  iire  notables,  Uie  most  ui>riglit  people  c 
the  place  ;  henceforth,  under  the  pretext  of  [lolitical  repressior 
the  levellers  m^y  give  free  j>Uy  to  their  social  rancor. — At  Mon 
targis,  nine  days  after  the  attempt  of  June  20,  1 793,'  two  hun 
dred  and  twenty-eight  notables  sign  an  address  in  Icslimony  o 
iheir  respectful  sympathy  fur  the  King;  a  year  and  nine  month 
later,  in  consequence  of  a  retroactive  stroke,  all  are  hit,  and 
with  the  more  satisfaction,  inasmuch  as  in  their  persons  ihi 
most  rcs|iecled  in  the  town  fall  beneath  the  blow,  all  nhon 
flight  and  banishment  had  left  there  belonging  to  the  noble 
ecclesiastic,  boiirt;eois  or  popular  aristocracy.  Already,  "01 
the  purification  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  Montargis,  lh< 
representative  had  withdrawn  every  signer  from  places  o 
public  trust  and  kept  them  out  of  all  offices,"  But  this  is  no 
sufficient ;  the  punishment  must  be  more  exemplary.  Four  o 
ihem,  the  ex-mayor,  an  ex-collector,  a  district  administrato 
and  a  notable  are  sent  to  the  revolutionary  Tribunal  in  Parif 
to  be  guillotined  in  deference  to  principles.  Thirty-two  fonne 
officers — chevaliers  of  St.  Louis,  mousijueiaires,  nobles,  priest? 
an  e\'Pr0curear-reijal,  an  ex-treasurer  of  France,  a  forme 
administrator  of  the  department,  and  two  ladies,  one  of  then 
designated  as  "  calling  herself  a  former  marchioness" — are  con 
fined,  until  peace  is  secured,  in  tlie  jail  at  Montargis.  Othe 
former  municipal  officers  and  officers  in  the  National  Guard- 
men  of  the  law,  notaries  and  advocates,  physicians,  surgeons 
former  collectors,  police  commissioners,  postmasters,  merchant! 
and  manufacturers,  men  and  women,  married  or  widows  anc 
widowers — are  to  make  public  apology  and  be  summoned  to  tht 
Temple  of  Reason  to  undergo  there  the  humiliation  of  a  public 
penance  on  the  joth  of  Ventose,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon.    They  all  go,  for  the  summons  says,  "  whoever  does  not 
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present  himself  on  the  day  and  hour  named  will  be  arrested 
and  confined  until  peace  is  declared."  On  reaching  the  church, 
purified  by  Jacobin  adoration,  "in  the  presence  of  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  the  popular  club  and  of  the  citizens  con- 
voked in  general  assembly,"  they  mount  one  by  one  into  "a 
tribune  raised  three  steps  above  the  floor,"  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  in  full  sight.  One  by  one  the  national  agent,  or  the  mayor, 
reprimands  them  in  the  following  language  :  "  You  have  been 
base  enough  to  sign  a  fawning  address  to  Louis  XVI.,  the  most 
odious  and  the  vilest  of  tyrants,  an  ogre  of  the  human  species 
guilty  of  every  sort  of  crime  and  debauchery.  You  are  hereby 
censured  by  the  people.  You  are  moreover  warned  that  on 
committing  the  first  act  of  incivisme^  or  manifesting  any  anti- 
revolutionary  conduct,  the  surveillance  of  the  constituted 
authorities  will  be  extended  to  you  in  the  most  energetic  man- 
ner ;  the  tribunals  will  show  you  less  leniency  and  the  guillotine 
will  insure  prompt  and  imposing  justice."  Each,  called  by 
name,  receives  in  turn  the  threatened  admonition,  and,  descend- 
ing from  the  tribune  amidst  hues  and  cries,  all  sign  the 
proch-verbal.  But  compunction  is  often  wanting,  and 
some  of  them  seem  to  be  not  sufficiently  penitent.  Con- 
sequently, at  the  close  of  the  ceremony,  the  National  Agent 
calls  the  attention  of  the  assembly  to  **  the  impudence  mani- 
fested by  certain  aristocrats,  so  degraded  that  even  national 
justice  fails  to  make  them  blush  ;  "  and  the  Revolutionary 
Committee,  "considering  the  indifference  and  derisive  con- 
duct of  four  women  and  three  men,  just  manifested  in  this 
assembly  ;  considering  the  necessity  of  punishing  an  inveterate 
aristocracy  which  seems  to  make  sport  of  corrective  acts  that 
bear  only  (sic)  on  morals,  in  a  most  exemplary  manner," 
decides  that  the  seven  delinquents  "  shall  be  put  under  arrest, 
and  confined  in  the  jail  of  Ste.  Marie."  The  three  who  have 
shown  indifference,  are  to  be  confined  three  months  ;  the  four 
who  have  shown  derision,  are  to  be  confined  until  peace  is 
restored.  Besides  this,  the  decree  of  the  National  Agent  and 
the  minutes  of  the  meeting  are  to  be  printed  and  six  thousand 
impressions  struck  oflF  at  the  expense  of  the  signers,  "  the  rich- 
est and  most  *  suspect,* " — a  former  treasurer  of  France,  a 
notary,  a  grocer,  the  wife  of  the  former  commandant  of  the 
gendarmerie,  a   widow    and    another   woman, — all,  says  the 
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agent,  "of  very  solid  wealth  and  aristocracy."  "Bravo!" 
shouts  the  assembly,  at  this  witticism  ;  applause  is  given  and 
it  sings  "the  nation;il  hymn."  It  is  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing. This  pubtic  penitence  lasts  six  hours  and  the  Jacobins  of 
Montargis  retire,  proud  of  their  work  ;  having  punished  a&  a 
public  affront,  an  old  and  legal  manifestation  of  respect  for 
the  public  magistrate ;  having  sent  either  to  the  scaffold  or  to 
prison,  and  fined  or  disgraced  the  small  local  ^iite  ;  having 
degraded  to  the  level  of  prost'uies  and  felons  under  sur- 
veillance, reputaWe  women  and  !  morable  men  who  are,  by  law, 
most  esteemed  under  a  normal  s)otem  of  government  and  who, 
under  the  revolutionary  system  are,  by  law,  the  least  so.' 

2X. 

Two  advantages,  fortune  and  education,  each  involving  the 
other,  cause  a  man  to  be  ranked  in  the  upper  class  ;  hence,  one 
or  the  other,  whether  each  by  itself  or  both  together,  mark  a 
man  out  for  spoliation,  imprisonment  and  death, — In  vain  may 
he  have  demonstrated  his  Jacobinism,  and  Jacobinism  of  the 
ultra  sort.  HdrauU-Sechelles,  who  voted  for  murdering  the 
King,  who  belongs  lo  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  who,  in 
the  Upper-Rhine,  has  just  carried  out  the  worst  revolutionary 
ordinances,'  but  who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  rich  and  a  man 
of  the  world.  Is  led  to  the  scaffold,  and  those  devoted  to  the 
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guillotine  readily  explain  his  condemnation  :  he  is  no  patriot, 
— how  could  he  be,  enjoying  an  income  of  two  hundred 
thousand  livres,  and,  moreover,  is  he  not  a  general-advocate  ?  * 
One  of  these  offences  is  sufficient. — Alone  and  by  itself, 
"  opulence,"  writes  Saint-Just,  "  is  a  disgrace,"  and,  according 
to  him,  a  man  is  opulent  "  who  supports  fewer  children  than 
he  has  thousands  of  livres  income  ;  "  in  effect,  among  the  per- 
sons confined  as  "  rich  and  egoists  "  we  find,  according  to  the 
very  declaration  of  the  Revolutionary  Committee,  persons  with 
incomes  of  only  four  thousand,  three  thousand  seven  hundred, 
one  thousand  five  hundred,  and  even  five  hundred  livres.' 
Moreover,  a  fortune  or  a  competence,  inspires  its  possessor 
with  anti-revolutionary  sentiments  ;  consequently,  he  is  for  the 
moment  an  obstruction  ;  "You  are  rich,"  says  Cambon,  mak- 
ing use  of  a  personification,  "  you  cherish  an  opinion,  which 
compels  us  to  be  on  the  defensive  ;  pay  then,  so  as  to  indem- 
nify us  and  be  thankful  for  our  indulgence  which,  precaution- 
ary and  until  peace  is  declared,  keeps  you  under  bolt  and 
bar."  * — "  Rich,  anti-revolutionary,  and  vicious,"  according  to 
Robespierre,*  "  these  three  traits  depend  on  each  other,  and, 
therefore,  the  possession  of  the  superfluous  is  an  infallible 
sign  of  aristocracy,  a  visible  mark  of  incivisme "  and,  as 
Fouch^  says,  "  a  stamp  of  reprobation."  "  The  superfluous  is 
an  evident  and  unwarrantable  violation  of  the  people's 
rights ;  every  man  who  has  more  than  his  wants  call 
for,  cannot  use,  and  therefore  he  must  only  abuse."  *  Whoever 
does  not  make  over  to  the  masses  the  excess  of  what  is  strictly 
necessary....  places  himself  in  the  rank  of  *  suspects.'  Rich 
egoists,  you  are  the  cause  of  our  misfortunes  !  "  *     "You  dared 


I  Dauban,  "  Pam  en  1704.**  P-  a^.  (Report  of  Pourvcyeur,  Vento»e  29.)  "  They 
remark  («fV)  that  one  is  not  (r/c)  a  patriot  with  twenty-thousand  livres  (sic)  income,  and 
especially  a  former  jklvocate-general.'* 

3  De  Martel,  **  Fouch^,"  p.  996,  aa8.  For  instance,  at  Nevcrs,  a  man  of  sixty-two  years 
of  ag^,  is  confined  **  as  rich,  ^nist,  fanatic,  doing  nothing  for  the  Revolution,  a  proprietor, 
and  having  five  hundred  livres  revenue.** 

3  Buchez  et  Rous,  xxvi.,  177.    (Speech  by  Cambon,  April  27,  1793.) 

4  "  Who  are  our  enemies  ?  The  vicious  and  the  rich."—-"  All  the  rich  are  vicious,  in 
opposition  to  the  Revolution.*'  (Notes  made  by  Robespierre  in  June  and  July,  1793,  and 
speech  by  him  in  the  Jacobin  Club,  May  10, 1793.) 

5  Guillon,  ii.,  355.  (Instructions  furnished  by  CoUot  d'Herbois  and  Fouch^,  Brumaire 
96,  year  II.) 

6  De  Martd,  117,  x8f.    (Orders  of  Fouch^,  Nevcrs,  August  25  and  October  8,  1793.) 
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to  smile  contemptuously  on  the  appellation  of  sans-cuhftes  ;  * 
you  have  enjoyed  much  more  than  your  brethren  alongside  of 
you  dying  with  hunger  ;  you  are  not  fit  to  associate  with  them, 
and  sinct  you  have  disdained  to  have  them  eat  at  your  table, 
they  cast  you  out  eternally  from  Iheir  bosom  and  condemn  you, 
in  turn,  to  wear  the  shackles  prepared  for  them  by  your  indif- 
ference or  your  manceuvres."  In  other  words,  whoever  has  a 
good  roof  over  his  head,  or  wears  good  clothes,  man  or  woman, 
idler  or  industrious,  noble  or  commoner,  is  available  for  the 
prison  or  the  guillotine,  or,  at  the  very  least,  he  is  a  taxable  and 
workable  serf  at  pleasure  ;  his  capital  and  accumulalioris,  if 
not  sporitaneously  and  immediately  handed  over,  form  a  crim- 
inal basis  and  proof  of  conviction. — The  orders  of  arrest  are 
generally  issued  against  him  on  account  of  his  wealth  ;  in  order 
to  drain  a  town  of  these  offenders  one  by  one,  all  are  penned 
together  according  to  their  resources ;  at  Strasbourg,'  one 
hundred  and  ninety-three  persons  are  taxed,  each  from  six 
thousand  to  three  hundred  thousand  livres,  in  all  nine  million 
tivres,  payable  within  twenty-four  hours,  by  the  leading  men  of 
each  profession  or  trade,  bankers,  brokers,  merchants,  naanu- 
facturers,  professors,  pastors,  lawyers,  physicians,  surgeons, 
publishers,  printers,  upholsterers,  glass-dealers,  rope-makers, 
master-masons,  coffee-house  and  tavern  keepers.  And  let  there 
be  no  delay  in  responding  to  these  orders  within  the  prescribed 
lime!  Otherwise  the  delinquents  will  be  placed  in  the  stocks, 
on  the  scaffold,  face  (o  face  with  the  guillotine.  "  One  of  the 
best  citizens  in  the  commune,  who  had  steadily  manifested  his 
attachment  to  the  Revolution,  being  unable  to  realise  a  sum  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  livres  in  one  day,  was  fastened 
in  the  pillory."  '    Sometimes  the  orders  affected  an  entire  class. 
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not  alone  nobles  or  priests,  but  all  the  members  of  any  bour- 
geois profession  or  even  of  any  handicraft.  At  Strasbourg,  a 
little  later,  "  considering  that  the  thirst  for  gold  has  always  con- 
trolled the  brewers  of  the  commune,"  they  are  condemned  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  livres  fine,  to  be  paid  in  three 
days  under  penalty  of  being  declared  rebels,  with  the  confisca- 
tion of  their  possessions  ;  "  then,  upon  another  similar  consid- 
eration, the  bakers  and  flour  dealers  are  taxed  three  hundred 
thousand  livres.*  In  addition  to  this,  writes  Representative 
Milhaud,  at  Guyardin,'  "  We  have  ordered  the  arrest  of  all 
bankers,  stock-brokers  and  notaries ....  All  their  wealth  is  con- 
fiscated ;  we  estimate  the  sums  under  seal  at  two  or  three 
millions  in  coin,  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  millions  in  assignats." 
There  is  the  same  haul  of  the  net  at  P^ris.  By  order  of  Rhuil- 
lier,  procureur  of  the  department,  "  seals  are  placed  in  the 
offices  of  all  the  bankers,  stock-brokers,  silversmiths,  etc.,"  and 
they  themselves  are  shut  up  in  the  Madelonettes  ;  a  few  days 
after,  that  they  may  pay  their  drafts,  they  are  let  out  as  a  favor, 
but  on  condition  that  they  remain  under  arrest  in  their  homes, 
at  their  own  expense,  under  guard  of  two  good  sans-culottes^ 
In  like  manner,  at  Nantes,^  Lyons,  Marseilles  and  Bordeaux, 
the  prisons  are  filled  and  the  guillotine  works  according  to  the 
categories.  At  one  time  they  are  "  all  of  the  Grand  Theatre," 
or  the  principal  merchants,  "  to  the  number  of  more  than  two 
hundred,"  are  incarcerated  at  Bordeaux  in  one  night*  At 
another  time,  Paris  provides  a  haul  of  farmer-generals  or  par- 
liamentarians. Carts  leave  Toulouse  conveying  its  parliamen- 
tarians to  Paris  to  undergo  capital  punishment.  At  Aix,  writes 
an  agent,*  "  the  guillotine  is  going  to  work  on  former  lawyers  ; 


Lavaleiase  were  exposed  on  the  scaffold  in  the  most  rigorous  season  for  six  hours  (at  MouUns) 
with  this  inscription — **  bad  citizen  who  has  given  nothing  to  the  charity-box.'* 

I  "  Recueil  de  Pieces,  etc.,"  i.,  x6. 

9  Ibid.^  i.«  tSQ.    (Orders  of  Brumaire  15,  year  II.) 

3  Archives  Natiooales,  F.7, 9475.  (Minutes  of  the  Revolutionary  Committee  of  the  Piques 
section.)  September  9,  1793*  at  3  o*clock  in  the  morning,  the  committee  declares  that, 
for  its  part,  ^'  it  has  arrested  twenty-one  persons  of  the  category  below  stated."  October 
8,  it  places  two  tans-cuhUes  as  guards  in  the  houses  of  all  those  named  below,  in  the 
quarter,  even  those  who  could  not  be  arrested  on  account  of  absence.  "  It  b  time  to  take 
steps  to  make  sure  of  all  whose  indifference  {sic)  and  moderatism  is  ruining  the  country.** 

4  Berryat  Saint-Prix,  pp.  36,  38.    Carrier  declares  sutpect  "  merchants  and  the  rich.*' 

5  Monitettr^  xviii.,  641.  (Letter  of  the  representatives  imprisoned  at  Bordeaux,  Fri- 
maire  lo,  year  II.) 

6  Archives  des  Affaires  £trang<6r^,  vol.  329.    (Letter  of  Brutus,  October  3, 1793.) 
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a  few  hundred  heads  legally  taken  off  will  do  the  greatest 
good."  And,  as  new  crimes  require  new  terms  to  designate 
them,  tliey  add  to  "  iiuhiiiim  "  and  "  moderantisme"  the  term 
"  negaciantisme,"  all  of  which  are  easily  staled  and  widespread 
crimes.  "  The  rich  and  the  merchants,"  writes  an  observer,' 
"are  here,  as  elsewhere,  bom  enemies  of  equality  and 
amateuts  of  hideous  federalism,  the  only  aristocracy  thai 
remains  to  be  crushed  out."  B.irras,  with  still  greater 
precision,  declares  in  the  tribune  thai,  "commerce  is 
usurious,  monarchical  and  anii-revolHtionary."'  Considered 
in  itself,  it  may  be  defined  as  an  appeal  to  bad  instincts  ;  it 
seems  a  corrupting,  incivigue,  anti-fraternal  institution,  many 
Jacobins  having  proposed  either  to  interdict  it  to  private  per- 
sons and  attribute  it  wholly  to  the  State,  or  suppress  it  along 
with  the  arts  and  manufactures  which  nourish  it,  in  order  that 
onljr  a  population  of  agriculturists  and  soldiers  may  be  left  in 
France." 

The  second  advantage  and  the  second  crime  of  the  notables 
is  superiority  of  education.  "  In  all  respectable  assemblages," 
writes  a  Dutch  traveler  in  1795,'  "  you  may  be  sure  that  one- 
half  of  those  present  have  been  in  prison,"  Add  the  absent, 
the  guillotined,  the  exiled,  emigrh,  the  transported,  and  note 
this,  that,  in  the  other  favored  half,  those  who  did  not  quaff  the 
prison  cup  had  had  a  foretaste  of  it  for,  each  expected  daily  to 
receive  his  warrant  of  arrest  ;  "  the  worst  thing  under  Robes- 
pierre, as  several  old  gentlemen  have  told  me,  was  that  one 
never  knew  in  the  morning  whether  one  would  sleep  in  one's 
own  bed  at  night."  There  was  not  a  well-bred  man  who  did 
not  live  in  dread  of  this  ;  examine  the  lists  of  "suspects,"  of 
the  arrested,  of  exiles,  of  those  executed,  in  any  town,  district 


■  Ihid. 

vol.  3H).    'I.tittr  of  Charin  Duvivier,  Ulle,  VEndfuibire  ij,  ytar  11.) 

h  by  Bartrc,  VtmcM  i,.  yMr  11. 

■es  do  Affaires  Slrang*r«,  vol.  iji.  Letltr  by  Darbault,  poliiiot  agent.  Tarbc?, 

banktR.) 

elt  ihem  under  a  year  and  one  day  ader  Ihe  dale  o(  their  purchaie.    No  enc 

the  unie  time  whnleMle  and  rrtail  dealer,  etc."    Proitm  of  ihi.sDrt  ire  nitmer. 

Siinl-Jus 

F™.«  n 

(RylvMii  Hartchal,  "  Manifesie  de;  Egam,") 

i-Rt 

ge  Hi.i<«i<vue,"  No.ember.  .878.    (Leiiet  ot  M.  Fall.,  Paris.  Ocl.  ■,,  .795.) 
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or  department/  and  you  will  see  immediately,  through  their 
quality  and  occupations,  first,  that  three-quarters  of  the  culti- 
vated are  inscribed  on  it,  and  next,  that  intellectual  culture  in 
itself  is  "  suspect."    "  They  were  equally  criminal," '  write  the 

Strasbourg  administrators,  "  whether  rich  or  cultivated 

The  (Jacobin)  municipality  declared  the  University  federalist ; 
it  proscribed  public  instruction  and,  consequently,  the  profes- 
sors, regents,  and  heads  of  schools,  with  all  instructors,  public 
as  well  as  private,  even  those  provided  with  certificates  of 
civisme,  were  arrested  ;  .  .  .  .  every  Protestant  minister  and 
teacher  in  the  Lower-Rhine  department  was  incarcerated,  with 
a  threat  of  being  transferred  to  the  citadel  at  Besan9on." — 
Fourcroy,  in  the  Jacobin  Club  at  Paris,  excusing  himself  for 
being  a  savant,  for  giving  lectures  on  chemistry,  for  not  devot- 
ing his  time  to  the  rantings  of  the  Convention  and  of  the  clubs, 
is  obliged  to  declare  that  he  is  poor,  that  he  lives  by  his  work, 
that  he  supports  "  his  father,  a  sans-cuiotte,  and  his  sans-culotte 
sisters  ; "  although  a  good  republican,  he  barely  escapes,  and 
the  same  with  others  like  him.  "  All  educated  men  were  per- 
secuted," he  states  a  month  after  Thermidor  9 ;  *  "to  have 
acquaintances,  to  be  literary,  sufficed  for  arrest,  as  an  aristo- 
crat. .  .  .  "Robespierre  .  .  .  with  devilish  ingenuity,  abused, 
calumniated  and  overwhelmed  with  gall  and  bitterness  all  who 
were  devoted  to  serious  studies,  all  who  professed  extensive 
knowledge  ; ....  he  felt  that  cultivated  men  would  never  bend 

the  knee   to   him Instruction    was    paralysed  ;  they 

wanted  to  burn  the  libraries Must  I  tell  you  that  at 

the  very  door  of  your  assembly  errors  in  orthography  are  seen  ? 
Nobody  learns  how  to  read  or  write." — At  Nantes,  Carrier 
boasts  of  having  "dispersed  the  literary  chambers,"  while  in  his 
enumeration  of  the  evil-minded  he  adds  "  to  the  rich  and  mer- 


X  **  Etude  sur  l*liistoire  de  Grenoble  Pendant  la  Terreur/*  by  Paul  Thibault.  (List  of 
notorious  **  suspects  '*  and  of  ofdinary  **  suspects  *'  for  each  district  in  the  Isire,  April  and 
May,  X793.) — Cf.  the  various  lists  of  Doubs  in  5)auzay,  and  of  Troyes,  in  Albert  Babeau. 

3  **  Recueil  de  Pieces,  etc.,"  i.«  <9,  and  the  second  letter  of  Frederic  Burger,  Thermidor 
as. — Archives  Nationales,  AF.,  II.,  itx.  (Order  of  Representatives  Merlincourt  and  Amar, 
Grenoble,  April  ay,  1793.)  **  The  persons  charged  with  the  actual  government  of  and 
instruction  in  the  public  establishments  known  in  this  town  under  the  titles  of,  xst,  Orphe- 
lines  ;  ad,  Pr6sentins ;  3d,  Capuchins  ;  4th,  Le  Propagation  ;  5th,  Hospice  for  female  ser« 

vants are  put  under  arrest  and  are  forbidden  to  take  any  part  whatever  in  the  functions 

relaring  to  teaching,  education  or  instruction." 

3  Montteur^  xxi.,  645.    (Session  of  the  Convention,  Fnictidor  14,  year  II.) 
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chants,"  "  all  ^ens  d' esprit."  '  Sometimes  on  the  turnkey's  regis- 
ter we  read  that  such  an  one  was  confined  "  for  being  clever  and 
able  to  do  mischief,"  another  for  saying  "  good-day,  gentlennen, 
to  the  municipal  councillors."  '  Polileness,  like  other  evidences 
of  a  good  education,  becomes  a  stigma;  good-breeding  seems 
not  only  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  rfJgime,  bul  a  revolt  against 
new  institutions ;  now,  as  the  governing  principle  of  these  is, 
theoretically,  abstract  equality  and,  practically,  the  ascendency 
of  the  low  class,  thereis  an  uprisingagainst  the  established  order 
of  things  when  this  consists  in  repudiating  coarse  companions, 
familiar  oaths,  and  the  indecent  expressions  of  the  common 
workman  and  the  soldier.  In  sum.  Jacobinism,  through  its  doc- 
trines and  deeds,  its  dungeons  and  executioners,  proclaims  to 
the  nation  over  which  it  holds  the  rod  :'  "  Be  rude,  that  you  may 
become  republican,  return  to  barbarism  thai  you  may  show  the 
superiority  of  your  genius  ;  abandon  the  customs  of  civilised 
people  that  you  may  adopt  those  of  galley  slaves  ;  mar  your  lan- 
guage with  a  view  to  improve  it ;  use  that  of  the  populace  under 
penalty  of  death.  Spanish  mendicants  treat  each  other  in  a 
dignified  way  ;  they  show  respect  for  humanity  although  in 
tatters.  We,  on  the  contrary,  order  you  to  assume  our  rags, 
oxxT patois,  our  terms  of  intimacy.  Don  the  carmagnole  and 
tremble  ;  become  rustics  and  dolts,  and  prove  your  civism  by 
the  absence  of  all  education."  Education,*  amiable  qualities, 
gentle  ways,  a  mild  physiognomy,  bodily  graces,  culture,  (liter- 
ary), all  natural  endowments  are  henceforth  "the  inevitable 
causes  of  proscription."  One  is  self-condemned  if  one  has  not 
converted  oneself  into  a.  sans-eulotte  and  proletaire,  in  accord- 
ance with  affected  modes,  air,  language  and  dress.  Hence, 
"through  a  hypocritical  contest  hitherto  unknown  men  who 
were  not  vicious  deemed  it  necessary  to  appear  so,"  And 
worse  still,  "one  was  even  afraid  to  be  oneself  ;  one  changed 
one's  name,  one  went  in  disguise,  wearing  a  vulgar  and  tasteless 
attire ;  everybody  shrunk  from  being  what  he  was."  For, 
according  to    the   Jacobin    programme,    all    Frenchmen   must 

I  Mmilnr,  xviii..  51.    (Lellet  by  Carrier,  Brun.ain:  .7,  yc.ir  Tr.)-Rcrryal  S=inl-Prii. 
pp.  16  and  )g, 
3  Ibid..  14a.   (The  impriioncd  m  Brisl.) 
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be  recast  in  one  uniform  mould  ;  they  must  be  taken  when 
small ;  all  must  be  subject  to  the  same  enforced  education,  that 
of  a  mechanic,  rustic  and  soldier's  boy.  Be  warned,  ye  adults, 
by  the  guillotine,  reform  yourselves  beforehand  according  to 
the  prescribed  pattern  !  No  more  costly,  elegant  or  deli- 
cate crystal  or  gold  vases  !  All  are  shattered  or  are  still  being 
shattered.  Henceforth,  only  common  ware  is  to  be  tolerated 
or  ordered  to  be  made,  all  alike  in  substance,  shape  and 
color,  manufactured  by  thousands  at  wholesale  and  in  pub- 
lic factories,  for  the  common  and  plain  uses  of  rural  and 
military  life  ;  all  original  and  superior  forms  are  to  be  rejected. 
'*The  masters  of  the  day,"  writes  Daunou,*  "  deliberately  aimed 
their  sword  thrusts  at  superior  talent,  at  energetic  characters  ; 
they  mowed  down  as  well  as  they  could  in  so  short  a  time,"  the 
flower  and  hope  of  the  nation. — In  this  respect  they  were  con- 
sistent ;  equality- socialism  allows  none  but  automatic  citizens, 
mere  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  all  alike,  of  a  rudimen- 
tary fashion  and  easily  managed,  without  personal  conscience, 
spontaneity,  curiosity  or  integrity  ;  whoever  has  cultivated  him- 
self, whoever  has  thought  for  himself  and  exercised  his  own 
will  and  judgment  rises  above  the  level  and  shakes  off  the 
yoke  ;  to  obtain  consideration,  to  be  intelligent  and  honorable, 
to  belong  to  the^lite,  is  to  be  anti-revolutionary.  In  the  popu- 
lar club  of  Bourg-en-Bresse,  Representative  Javogues  declared 
that  "  the  Republic  could  be  established  only  on  the  corpse  of 
the  last  of  the  honest  men.*'* 

X. 

On  one  side,  the  ^Hte  of  France,  deprived  of  common  rights, 
in  exile,  in  prison,  under  pikes,  and  on  the  scaffold,  almost 
every  person  of  rank,  fortune,  family,  and  merit,  those  eminent 
for  intelligence,  culture,  talent  and  virtue  ;  on  the  other  side, 

I  Granier  du  Cassagnac,  **  Histoire  du  Directoire,"  i.,  107.  (Trial  of  Babceuf,  extracts 
from  Buonarotti,  programme  des  *^  Egaux/*)  All  literature  in  favor  of  Revelation  must 
be  prohibited :  children  are  to  be  brought  up  in  common  ;  the  child  will  no  longer  bear  his 
father's  name ;  no  Frenchman  shall  leave  France ;  towns  shall  be  demolished,  chateaux 
torn  down  and  books  proscribed  ;  all  Frenchmen  shall  wear  one  special  costume  ;  armies 
iihall  be  commanded  by  civil  magistrates  ;  the  dead  shall  be  prosecuted  and  obtain  burial 
only  according  to  the  favorable  decision  of  the  court ;  no  written  document  shall  be  pub- 
Ushed  without  the  consent  of  the  government,  etc.'*— Of.  *'  Les  MMitationsde  Saint-Just.'* 

8  Guillon,  ii.,  174. 
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those  above  all  rights,  possessing  every  office  and  omnipoleni 
in  the  irresponsible  diclatorship.  in  the  despotic  proconsulships, 
in  the  sovereignty  of  justice,  a  horde  of  the  outcasts  of  all 
classes,  the  parvenus  of  fanaticism,  charlatanism,  imbecility  and 
crime;  often,  through  the  coupling  together  of  these  personages, 
one  sees  the  contrast  between  the  governed  and  the  governors 
in  such  strong  relief  that  one  almost  regards  it  as  calculated 
and  arranged  beforehand  ;  thecolors  and  brush  of  the  painter, 
rather  than  words,  ate  necessary  to  represent  it.  In  the  west- 
ern section  of  Paris,  in  the  prisons  of  the  rue  de  Sevres'  the 
prisoners  consist  of  the  most  distinguished  personages  of  the 
Quartier  St.  Germain,  prelates,  officers,  grand -seigniors,  and 
noble  ladies, — Monseigneur  de  Clermont-Tonnerre,  Monscig- 
neur  de  Crussol  d'Amboise,  Monseigneur  de  Hersaint,  Mon- 
seigneur de  St.  Simon,  bishop  of  Agde,  the  Comtesse  de  Nar- 
bonne-Pelet,  the  Duchesse  de  Choiseul,  the  Princesse  de 
Chimay,  the  Comtesse  de  Raymond-Narhonne  and  her  daugh- 
ter, two  years  of  age,  in  short,  the  flower  of  thai  refined  society 
which  Europe  admired  and  imitated  and  which,  in  its  exquisite 
perfect  ion,  equal  led  or  surpassed  all  that  Greece,  Rome  and 
Italy  had  produced  in  brilliancy,  polish  and  amiability.  Contrast 
with  these  the  arbiters  of  ibcir  lives  and  deaths,  the  potentates 
of  the  same  quarter  who  issue  the  warrants  of  arrest  against 
them,  who  pen  them  in  to  speculate  on  them,  and  who 
revel  at  their  expense  and  before  their  eyes  ;  these  consist 
of  the  members  of  the  revolutionary  committee  of  the 
Croix-Rouge,  the  eighteen  convicted  rogues  and  ijebauchees 
previously  described,'  ex-cab-drivers,  porters,  cobblers, 
street -messengers,  stevedores,  bankrupts,  counterfeiters,  former 
or  future  jail-birds,  all  the  police  or  hospital  riff-raff. — At  the 
other  end  of  Paris,  in  the  east,  in  the  tower  of  the  Temple, 
separated  from  his  sister  and  torn  from  his  mother,  still  lives 
the  Dauphin  :  no  one  in  France  merits  any  pity  or  respect. 
For,  if  there  is  a  France,  it  is  owing  to  the  thirty-five  military 
chiefs  and  crowned  kings  of  which  he  is  the  last  direct  scion  ; 
without  their  thousand  years  of  hereditary  rule  and  preserving 
policy  tHe  intruders  into  the  Tuileries  who  have  just  profaned 
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their  tombs  at  St.  Denis  and  thrown  their  bones  into  a  common 
ditch,*  would  not  be  Frenchmen.  At  this  moment,  were 
suffrages  free,  the  immense  majority  of  the  people,  nineteen 
Frenchmen  out  of  twenty,  would  recognise  this  innocent  and 
precious  child  for  their  King,  the  heir  of  the  race  to  which 
they  owed  their  nationality  and  patrimony,  a  child  of  eight 
years,  of  rare  precociousness,  as  intelligent  as  he  is  good,  and 
of  a  gentle  and  winning  expression.  Look  at  the  other  figure 
alongside  of  him,  his  fist  raised  and  with  insults  on  his  lips, 
with  a  hang-dog  face,  bloated  with  brandy,  titular  governor, 
official  preceptor,  and  absolute  master  of  this  child,  the  cobbler 
Simon,  malignant,  foul-mouthed,  mean  in  every  way,  forcing 
him  to  become  intoxicated,  starving  him,  preventing  him  from 
sleeping,  thrashing  him,  and  who,  obeying  orders,  instinctively 
visits  on  him  all  his  brutality  and  corruption  that  he  may 
pervert,  degrade  and  deprave  him.' — In  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
midway  between  the  tower  of  the  Temple  and  the  prison  in  the 
rue  de  Sevres,  an  almost  similar  contrast,  transposing  the  merits 
and  demerits,  daily  brings  together  in  opposition  the  innocent 
with  the  vile  ;  and  there  are  days  when  the  contrast,  still  more 
striking,  seats  criminals  on  the  judges*  bench  and  judges  on 
the  bench  of  criminals.  On  the  first  and  second  of  Flor^al, 
the  old  representatives  and  trustees  of  liberty  under  the 
monarchy,  twenty-five  magistrates  of  the  Paris  and  Toulouse 
parliaments,  many  of  them  being  eminent  intellects  of  the 
highest  culture  and  noblest  character,  embracing  the  greatest 
historical  names  of  the  French  magistracy, — Etienne  Pasquier, 
Lef^vre  d'Ormesson,  Mold  de  Champlatreux,  De  Lamoignon, 
de  Malesherbes, — are  sent  to  the  guillotine  '  by  the  judges  and 
juries  familiar  to  us,  assassins  or  brutes  who  do  not  take  the 
trouble,  or  who  have  not  the  capacity,  to  give  proper  color  to 


I  Chateaubriand :  **  G^nie  du  Christianisme,"  part  4,  book  ii.,  notes  on  the  exhumations 
at  St.  Denis  taken  by  a  monk,  an  eye-witness.  Destruction,  Au^st  6  and  8,  1793,  of 
fifty-one  monuments.  Exhumation  of  bodies,  October  xa  and  25,  1793.— Camille  Boursier, 
"  Ess^u  sur  la  Terreur  en  Anjou,"  p.  223.  (Testimony  of  Bordier-Langlois.)  "  I  saw  the 
head  of  our  good  Duke  R^n^,  deposited  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Bemardin,  in  the  Cordeliers  at 
Angers,  tossed  like  a  ball  by  some  laborers  from  one  to  the  other." 

a  R.  Chantelauze,  **  Louis  XVII,,"  (according  to  unpublished  documents).  This  book, 
free  of  declamation  and  composed  according  to  the  critical  method,  sets  this  question 
at  rest. 

3  Wallon,  "Histoire  du  Tribunal  R^volutionnaire,"  iii.,  285.— Cam  pardon,  **  His.  du 
Tribunal  Revolutionnaire  de  Paris,"  i.,  306.  Brochet,  one  of  the  jury,  was  formerly  a 
lackey. 
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their  sentences.  M.  de  Malesherbes  exclaims,  after  reading 
his  indictment,  "  If  that  were  only  common-sense  !  "  In  effect 
those  who  pronounce  judgment  arc,  by  their  own  admission, 
"  substantial  jurjmen,  good  j-.u*r  euJi^Us,  men  of  nature."  And 
such  a  nature  !  One  of  these,  Trenchard,  an  Auvergnat  carpen- 
ter,  portrays  himself  to  the  life  in  the  following  note  addressed 
to  his  wife  before  the  trial  comes  on :  "  If  you  are  not  alone, 
and  your  companion  can  work,  you  may  come,  my  dear,  and 
see  the  twenty-four  gentlemen  condemned,  all  of  them  former 
presidents  or  councillors  in  the  parliaments  of  Toulouse  and 
Paris.  I  recommend  you  to  bring  something  along  with  you 
(to  eat),  it  will  be  three  hours  before  we  finish.  I  embrace  you, 
my  dear  friend  and  wife." ' — In  the  same  court,  Lavoisier,  the 
founder  and  organiser  of  chemistry,  the  great  discoverer,  and 
condemned  to  death,  asks  for  a  reprieve  of  his  sentence  for  a 
fortnight  to  complete  an  experiment,  and  the  president, 
Cnffinhal,  another  Auvergnat,  replies,  "  The  Republic  has  no 
need  of  savants."  '  And  it  has  no  need  of  poets.  The  first 
poet  of  the  epoch,  Andre  Ch^nier,  the  delicate  and  superior 
artist  who  reopens  antique  sources  of  inspiration  and  starts  the 
modern  current,  is  guillotined  ;  we  possess  the  original  manu- 
script indictment  of  his  examination,  a  veritable  master-piece 
of  gibberish  and  barbarism,  of  which  a  full  copy  is  necessary 
to  convey  an  idea  of  its  "turpitudes  of  sense  and  ortho- 
graphy." '  The  reader  may  there  see,  if  he  pleases,  a  man  of 
genius  delivered  up  to  brutes,  coarse,  angry,  despotic  animals, 
who  listen  to  nothing,  who  comprehend  nothing,  who  do  not 
even  understand  terms  in  common  use,  who  stumble  through 
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their  queries,  and  who,  to  ape  intelligence,  draggle  their  pens 
along  in  supreme  stupidity. 

The  overthrow  is  complete.  France,  subject  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary Government,  resembles  a  human  being  forced  to  walk 
with  his  head  down  and  to  think  with  his  feet. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Subsistences. — 1.  Com|ilexiiy  of  Ihe  ecaaMDic*]  operation  bj  which  articles 
of  prime  necessity  reach  ihe  consumer. — Condilioni  of  Ihe  operation. — Arail- 
able  advances. — Cases  in  whith  these  ate  not  Kvailahle. — Case  of  ihe  holdei 
of  the»:  belDg  no  longer  disposed  to  make  them. — II.  Ei:onamical  effect  ot 
ihe  Jacobin  policy  from  l7S9toi793. — Attacks  on  properly. — Direct  attack*. 
— Jacqueries,  effective  conliscalions  and  proclamalion  61 'he  socialistic  oced. 
— Indirect  attacks. — Bad  administration  of  the  public  funds. — Transfontift- 
tion  of  taxation  and  insignificance  of  the  rettims. — Incrcatcd  expenditure!. — 
The  War-budget  and  subsistences  after  1793. — Paper-money. — Enonnoui 
issues  of  i'. — Credit  of  Ihe  .^injrno// run  down. — Ruin  of  Public  creditors  and 
of  all  priva'e  credit,  — Rale  of  i"lete«  during  the  RevoluLion. — Stoppage  of 
trade  and  industry. — Bad  management  of  tlie  new  land-owners. ^ — Decrease  of 
productive  labor.  Only  the  small  rural  land-owner  works  advantageously. 
— Why  he  refuses  Aisignats. — He  it  no  longer  obliged  to  sell  his  produce  at 
once. — Deatnessof  f''od. — 1 1  reaches  a  market  with  difiiculty  and  in  small 
quantities. — The  towns  buy  at  a  high  price  and  sell  at  a  low  one. — Food 
becomes  dearer  and  famine  begins. — Prices  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1793, — in.  First  and  general  cause  of  privations.— The  socialistic  princi- 
ple of  the  Revolutionary  government. — Measures  against  large  as  well  »S 
small  properties. — Dispossession  of  all  remaining  corporations,  enormous 
issues  of  paper-money,  forced  rales  of  its  circulation,  forced  loans,  requisitions 
ot  coin  and  plate,  revolutionary  taxes,  suppression  of  special  organs  of  labor 
on  a  large  scale.— Fresh  measures  against  small  proprietorship. — The  Maxi- 
mum, requisitions  for  food  and  labor. — Situation  of  the  shop-keeper,  cuHi- 
valor  and  laborer,- Effect  of  the  mea^iures  on  labor  on  a  small  scale. — Stop- 
page ot  selling. — IV.  Famine. — In  ihe  provinces. — At  Paris, — People 
standing  in  lines  under  the  Revolutionary  government  lo  obtain  food. — Its 
quality. — Distress  and  chagrin. — V.  Revolutionary  remedies. — Rigor  against 
the  refractory. — Decrees  and  orders  rendeiiog  the  Stale  the  only  depositary 
and  distributor  ot  food. — ElToits  made  lo  establish  a  conscription  of  labor. — 
Discouragemtnl  of  the  Peasant. — He  refuses  to  cultivate. — Decrees  and 
orders  compelling  him  to  harvest. — His  stubbornness. — Cultivators  im- 
prisoned by  thousands. — The  Convention  is  obliged  to  sel  Ihem  at  liberty- — 
Fortunate  circumstances  which  save  France  from  extreme  famine. ^ — VI.  Relax- 
ation of  Ihe  Revolutionary  lysum  after  Thcrmidor, — Repeal  of  Ihe  Maxi- 
mum.— New  fituation  of  the  peasant. — He  begins  cultivation  again. — Req. 

uisition  ot  gr.nin  by  the  State.- The  cultivator  indemnifies  himself  at  the 
expense  of  private  persons. — Mulliplication  and  increasing  decline  of  Assig- 

nati.     The  classes  who  have  lo  bear  Ihe  burden. — Famine  and  misery  during 
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year  III.  and  Ihc  first  half  of  year  IV. — In  the  country. — In  the  email  towns. 
— In  large  towns  and  cities. — VII.  Famine  and  misery  at  Paris. — Steps  taken 
by  the  government  to  feed  the  capital. — Monthly  cost  to  the  Treasury. — 
Cold  and  hunger  in  the  winter  of  1 794-1 795. — Quality  of  the  bread. — Daily 
rations  diminished. — Suffering,  especially  of  the  populace. — Excessive  phy- 
sical suffering,  despair,  suicides,  and  deaths  from  exhaustion  in  1795. — Gov- 
ernment dinners  and  suppers. — Number  of  lives  lost  through  want  and  war. 
— Socialism  as  applied,  and  its  effects  on  comfort,  well-being  and  mortality. 

I. 

Suppose  a  man  forced  to  walk  with  his  feet  in  the  air  and  his 
head  downward.  By  using  extremely  energetic  measures  he 
might,  for  a  while,  be  made  to  maintain  this  unwholesome  atti- 
tude, and  certainly  at  the  expense  of  a  bruised  or  broken  skull ; 
it  is  very  probable,  moreover,  that  he  would  use  his  feet  con- 
vulsively and  kick  terribly.  Bu^  it  is  certain  that  if  this  course 
were  persisted  in,  the  man  would  experience  intolerable  pain 
and  finally  sink  doWn  ;  the  blood  would  stop  circulating  and 
suffocation  would  ensue  ;  the  trunk  and  limbs  would  sufifer  as 
much  as  the  head,  and  the  feet  would  become  numb  and  inert. 
— Such  is  about  the  history  of  France  under  its  Jacobin  peda- 
gogues ;  their  rigid  theory  and  persistent  brutality  impose  on 
the  nation  an  attitude  against  nature ;  consequently  she 
suffers,  and  each  day  suffers  more  and  more  ;  the  paralysis 
increases  ;  the  functions  get  out  of  order  and  cease  to  act, 
while  the  last  and  principal  one,*  the  most  urgent,  namely,  phy- 
sical support  and  the  daily  nourishment  of  the  living  indi- 
vidual, is  so  badly  accomplished,  against  so  many  obstacles, 
interruptions,  uncertainties  and  deficiencies,  that  the  patient, 
reduced  to  extreme  want,  asks  if  to-morrow  will  not  be  worse 
than  to-day,  and  whether  his  semi-starvation  will  not  end  in 
complete  starvation. 

Nothing,  apparently,  is  simpler,  and  yet  really  more  com- 
plex, than  the  physiological  process  by  which,  in  the  organised 
body,  the  proper  restorative  food  flows  regularly  to  the  spot 
where  it  is  needed,  among  the  innumerably  diverse  and  distant 

X  On  the  other  more  complicated  functions,  such  as  the  maintenance  of  roads,  canals, 
harbors,  public  buildings,  lighting,  cleanliness,  hygiene,  superior  secondary  and  primary 
education,  hospitals,  and  other  asylums,  highway  security,  the  suppression  of  robbery  and 
kindred  crimes,  the  destruction  of  wolves,  etc.,  see  Rocquain,  '*  Eut  de  la  France  au  tS 
Brumaire,'*  and  the  **  Statistiques  des  D^partements,"  published  by  the  pr^fets,  from  years 
IX.  toXIII. — These  branches  of  the  service  were  almost  entirely  overthrown  ;  the  reader 
will  see  the  practical  results  of  their  suppre<;sion  in  the  documents  referred  to. 
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cells.  In  like  manner,  nothing  is  simpler  at  the  first  glance, 
and  yet  more  complex,  than  the  economical  process  by  which,  in 
the  social  Organiam,  sabaiatcnccs  und  other  articles  of  prime 
necessity,  flow  of  themselves  to  all  points  of  the  territory 
where  they  are  needed  and  within  reach  of  each  consumer. 
It  is  owing  to  this  that,  in  the  social  body  as  in  the  organised 
body,  the  terminal  act  presupposes  many  others  anterior  to  and 
coordinate  with  it,  a  series  of  elaborations,  a  succession  of 
metamorphoses,  one  elimination  and  transportation  after 
another,  mostly  invisible  and  obscure,  but  all  indispensable,  and 
all  of  them  carried  out  by  infinitely  delicate  organs,  so  delicate 
that,  under  the  shghtest  pressure,  they  get  out  of  order,  so 
dependent  on  each  other  that  an  injury  to  one  affects  the  ope- 
rations of  the  rest,  and  thus  suppresses  or  perverts  the  final 
result  to  which,  nearly  or  remotely,  they  all  contribute. 

Consider,  for  a  moment,  these  precious  economical  organs  and 
their  mode  of  operation.  In  any  tolerably  civilised  community 
that  has  lasted  for  any  length  of  time,  they  consist,  first  in  rank, 
of  those  who  possess  wealth  arising  from  ihe  accumulation  of 
old  and  recent  savings,  that  is  to  say,  those  who  possess  any  sort 
of  security,  large  or  small,  in  money,  in  notes,  or  in  kind,  what- 
ever its  form,  whether  in  lands,  buildings  or  factories,  in  canals, 
shipping  or  machinery,  in  cattle  or  tools,  as  well  as  in  every 
species  of  merchandise  or  produce-— .^nd  see  what  use  they 
make  of  these  :  each  person,  reserving  what  he  needs  for  daily 
consumption,  devotes  his  available  surplus  to  some  enterprise, 
the  capitalist  his  ready  money,  the  real-estate  owner  his  land 
and  tenements,  the  farmer  his  cattle,  seed  and  farming  imple- 
ments, the  manufacturer  his  mills  and  raw  material,  the  com- 
mon-carrier his  vessels,  vehicles  and  horses,  the  trader  his  ware- 
houses and  stock  of  goods  for  the  year,  and  the  retailer  his 
shop  and  supplies  for  a  fortnight,  to  which  everybody,  the  agri- 
culturist, merchant  and  manufacturer,  necessarily  adds  his  cash 
on  hand,  the  deposits  in  his  bank  for  paying  the  monthly 
salaries  of  his  clerks,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week,  the  wages  of 
his  workmen. — Otherwise,  it  would  be  impossible  to  till  the 
soil,  to  build,  to  fabricate,  to  transport,  to  sell ;  however  use- 
ful the  work  might  be,  it  could  not  be  perfected,  or  even  begun, 
without  a  preliminary  outlay  in  money  or  in  kind  ;  in  eveiy 
enterprise,  the  crop  presupposes  labor  and  seed-planting ;  if  I 
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want  to  dig  a  well  I  am  obliged  to  hire  a  pick  and  the  arms  to 
wield  it,  or,  in  other  terms,  to  make  certain  advances.  But  these 
advances  are  made  only  on  two  conditions  :  first,  that  he  who 
makes  them  is  able  to  make  them,  that  is  to  say,  that  he  is  the 
possessor  of  an  available  surplus  ;  and  next,  being  the  owner 
of  this  surplus,  that  he  desires  to  make  them,  with  this  proviso 
that  he  may  gain  instead  of  losing  by  the  operation. — If  I  am 
wholly  or  partially  ruined,  if  my  tenants  and  farmers  do  not 
pay  their  rent,'  if  my  lands  or  goods  do  not  bring  half  their 
value  in  the  market,  if  the  net  proceeds  of  my  possessions  are 
threatened  with  confiscation  or  pillage,  not  only  have  I  fewer 
securities  to  dispose  cf,  but,  again,  I  become  more  and  more 
uneasy  about  the  future  ;  over  and  above  my  immediate  con- 
sumption I  have  to  provide  for  a  prospective  consumption  ;  I 
add  to  my  reserve  stores  especially  of  coin  and  provisions  ;  I 
hold  on  to  the  remnant  of  my  securities  for  myself  and  those 
who  belong  to  me  ;  they  are  no  longer  available  and  I  can  no 
longer  make  loans  or  enter  upon  my  enterprise.  *  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  loan  or  enterprise,  instead  of  bringing  me  a 
profit,  brings  me  loss  ;  if  the  law  is  powerless  or  fails  to  do  me 
justice  and  adds  extra  to  ordinary  risks  ;  if  my  work  once  per- 
fected is  to  become  the  prey  of  the  government,  of  brigands  or 
of  whoever  pleases  to  seize  it ;  if  I  am  compelled  to  surrender 
my  wares  and  merchandise  at  one-half  their  cost ;  if  I  cannot 
produce,  put  in  store,  transport  or  sell  except  by  renounc- 
ing all  profit  and  with  the  certainty  of  not  getting  back  my 
advances,  I  will  no  longer  make  loans  or  enter  upon  any  under- 
taking whatever. 

Such  is  the  disposition  and  situation  of  people  able  to  make 
advances  in  anarchical  times,  when  the  State  falters  and  no 
longer  performs  its  customary  service,  when  property  is  no 
longer  adequately  protected  by  the  public  force,  when  jacqueries 
overspread  the  country  and  insurrections  break  out  in  the 
towns,  when  chateaux  are  sacked,  archives  burnt,  shops  broken 
into,  provisions  carried  off  and  transportation  is  arrested,  when 
rents  and  leases  are  no  longer  paid,  when  the  courts  dare  no 


t  *'  St.  John  de  Crftvecoeur/*  by  Robert  de  Crftvecoeur,  p.  3x6.  (Letter  of  Mdlle.  de 
Gouves,  July,  iSoo.)  "  We  are  negotiating  for  the  payment  of,  at  least,  the  arrearages 
since  1789  on  the  Arras  property."  <M.  de  Gouves  and  his  sisters  had  not  emigrated,  and 
yet  they  had  had  no  income  from  their  property  for  ten  years.) 
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longer  convjci,  when  the  constable  no  longer  dares  serve  a 
warrant,  when  the  gendarmerie  holds  batk,  when  the  police 
fails  to  act,  nhen  repealed  amnesties  shield  robbers  and  incen- 
diaries, when  a  revolution  brings  into  local  and  central  power 
dishonest  and  impoverished  adventurers  hostile  to  every  one 
that  possesses  property  of  any  kind. — Such  is  the  disposition 
and  situation  of  all. possessors  of  advances  in  socialistic  times  ; 
when  the  usurping  State,  instead  of  protecting  private  property, 
destroys  or  seizes  it ;  when  it  takes  for  itself  the  property  of 
many  of  the  great  corporations  ;  when  it  suppresses  legally 
established  credits  without  indemnity ;  when,  by  dint  of 
expenditure  and  the  burdens  this  creates,  it  becomes  insolvent ; 
when,  through  its  paper-money  and  forced  circulation,  it 
annuls  indebtedness  in  the  hands  of  the  creditor,  and  allows 
the  debtor  to  go  scot  free  ;  when  it  arbitrarily  seizes  current 
capital ;  when  it  makes  forced  loans  and  requisitions  ;  when 
its  tax  on  productions  surpasses  the  cost  of  production  and  on 
merchandise  the  profit  on  its  sale  ;  when  it  constrains  the  man- 
ufacturer to  manufacture  at  a  loss  and  the  merchant  to  sell  at 
a  loss  ;  when  its  principles,  judged  by  its  acts,  indicate  a  pro- 
gression from  partial  to  a  universal  confiscation. — Through  a 
certain  afliliaiion,  every  phase  of  evil  engenders  the  evil  which 
follows,  as  may  be  said  of  a  poison  the  effects  of  which  spread 
or  strike  in,  each  function,  affected  by  the  derangement  of  one 
contiguous  to  it,  becoming  disturbed  in  its  turn.  The  perils, 
mutilation  and  suppression  of  property  diminish  available 
securities  more  and  more,  also  the  courage  that  risks  them, 
that  is  to  say,  the  mode  of,  and  disposition  to,  make  advances ; 
through  a  lack  of  advances,  useful  enterprises  languish,  die  out 
or  are  not  undertaken  ;  consequently,  the  production,  supply, 
and  sale  of  indispensable  articles  slacken,  become  interrupted 
and  cease  altogether.  There  is  less  soap  and  sugar  and 
fewer  candles  at  the  grocery,  less  wood  and  coal  in  the 
wood-yard,  fewer  oxen  and  sheep  in  the  markets,  less  meat 
at  the  butcher's,  less  grain  and  flour  at  the  corn-exchange, 
and  less  bread  at  the  bakeries.  As  articles  of  prime  neces- 
sity are  scarce  they  become  dear ;  as  people  contend  for 
them  their  dearness  increases ;  the  rich  man  ruins  himself 
in  the  struggle  to  gel  hold  of  them,  while  the  poor  man 
never  gets  any,  the  first  of  all  necessities  becoming  unattainible. 
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II. 

Such  is  the  misery  existing  in  France  at  the  moment  of  the 
completion  of  the  Jacobin  conquest,  and  of  which  tlie  Jacob- 
ins are  the  authors ;  for,  for  the  past  four  years,  they  have 
waged  systematic  war  against  property.  From  below,  they 
have  provoked,  excused  and  amnestied,  or  tolerated  and 
authorised,  all  the  popular  attacks  on  property,*  countless 
insurrections,  seven  successive  jacqueries,  some  of  them  so 
extensive  as  to  cover  eight  or  ten  departments  at  the  same 
time,  the  last  one  let  loose  on  all  France,  that  is  to  say, 
universal  and  lasting  brigandage,  the  arbitrary  rule  of 
paupers,  vagabonds  and  ruffians ;  every  species  of  robbery, 
from  a  refusal  to  pay  rents  and  leases  to  the  sacking  of  cha- 
teaux and  ordinary  domiciles,  even  to  the  pillage  of  markets 
and  granaries,  free  scope  to  mobs  which,  under  a  political  pre- 
text, tax  and  ransom  the  "  suspects  **  of  all  classes  at  pleasure, 
not  alone  the  noble  and  the  rich  but  the  peaceable  farmer  and 
well-to-do  artisan,  in  short,  reverting  back  to  the  state  of 
nature,  to  the  dominion  of  appetites  and  lusts,  and  to  a  savage, 
primitive  life  in  the  forests.  Only  a  short  time  before,  in  the 
month  of  February,  1793,  through  Marat's  recommendation, 
and  with  the  connivance  of  the  Jacobin  municipality,  the  Paris 
riff-raff  had  broken  into  twelve  hundred  groceries  and  divided 
on  the  spot,  either  gratis  or  at  the  price  it  fixed,  sugar,  soap, 
brandy  and  coffee. — From  above,  they  had  undertaken,  carried 
out  and  multiplied  the  worst  assaults  on  property,  vast  spolia- 
tions of  every  sort, — the  suppression  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
incomes  and  the  confiscation  of  billions  of  capital ;  the  aboli- 
tion without  indemnity  of  tithes  and  quitrents  ;  the  expropria- 
tion of  the  property  of  the  clergy,  of  emigrSs,  that  of  the  order 
of  Malta,  that  of  the  pious,  charitable  and  educational  associa- 
tions and  endowments,  even  laic ;  seizures  of  plate,  of  the 
sacred  vessels  and  precious  ornaments  of  the  churches.  And, 
since  they  are  in  power,  others  still  more  vast ;  after  August 
10,  their  newspapers  in  Paris  and  their  commissioners  in  the 
departments,*  preached  "  the  agrarian  law,  the  holding  of  all 


I  Cf.  **Thc  Revolution,"  vol.  i.,  254-261,  311-352;  vol,  ii.,  234-272. 
a  Cf.  "  The  Revolution,"  ii.,  273-276. 
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property  in  Common,  the  levelling  of  fortunes,  the  right  of  each 
fraction  of  the  sovereignty  "  to  help  itself  by  force  to  all  food 
and  investments  at  the  expense  of  the  owner,  to  hunt  down  the 
rich,  proscribe  "  lutid  owners,  leading  mcrcliants,  liaonckri  uiil 
all  men  in  possession  of  whatever  is  superfluous."  Rousseau's 
dogma  that  "  the  fruit  belongs  to  everybody  and  the  soil  to  no 
one  "  is  established  at  an  early  date  as  a  maxim  of  Sute  in 
the  Convention,  while  in  the  deliberations  of  the  sovereign 
assembly  socialism,  openly  avowed,  becomes  ascendant,  and, 
afterwards,  supreme.  According  to  Robespierre,'  "whatever 
is  essential  to  preserve  life  is  cemmonpreperty  to  society  allarges 
only  the  excess  may  be  given  up  to  individuals  and  surrendered 
to  commercial  enterprise."  With  still  greater  solemnity,  the 
pontiff  of  the  sect,  in  the  Declaration  of  Rights  which,  unan- 
imously adopted  by  the  all-powerful  Jacobin  club,  is  to  serve 
as  the  comer-stone  of  the  new  institutions,  pens  the  following 
formulae  big  with  their  consequences : '  "  Society  must  provide 
for  the  support  of  all  its  members.  The  aid  required  by 
indigence  is  a  debt  of  the  rich  to  the  poor.  The  right  of 
property  is  limited,"  and  applies  "only  to  that  portion  which 
the  law  guarantees.  Every  ownership,  any  trade,  which  bears 
prejudicially  on  the  existence  of  our  fellow-creatures  is  neces- 
sarily illicit  and  immoral."  The  sense  of  this  is  clear,  and  yet 
more  :  the  Jacobin  populace,  having  decided  that  the  posses- 
sion of,  and  trade  in,  groceries  was  prejudicial  to  its  existence, 
the  grocers'  monopoly  is,  therefore,  immoral  and  illicit,  and 
consequently,  it  pillages  their  shops.  Under  the  rule  of  the 
populace  and  of  the  "  Mountain,"  the  Convention  applies  the 
theory,  seizes  capital  wherever  it  can  be  found,  and  notifies  the 
poor,  in  its  name,  "  that  they  will  lind  in  the  pocket-books  of 
the  rich  whatever  they  need  to  supply  their  wants."' 

I  BuchtJtl  Roui,  nitii,,  178.  (Spctcli  by  RobKpierw  in  ihr  Convenlion,  D«Mnb«!r  i, 
■  j«».)— Malltl-Dupan.  •■  Memoires."  i.,  4™.  Aboui  Ihe  same  daw.  "a  dcpuuiion  (roin 
(ht  dcpanment  of  Card  exprculy  demandt  a  sum  of  two  hundrtd  and  fitfly  inillion»t  u 
mdcmniiy  10  the  cullivator.  for  graiD  which  if  cilLa  nalionat  frrtfertjf." — ThU  fearful  lum 
of  Iwo  hundred  and  fifly  milliDnt.  ihey  add.  is  onlir  a^f/ior  advance,  placing  ai  itsdupatal 

I  Buchei  et  Rout,  xxvi..  g;.    (Declaration  of  Righit  presented  in  Ihe  Jacobin  Club, 
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Over  and  above  these  striking  and  direct  attacks,  an  indi- 
rect and  secret  attack,  but  still  more  significant,  slowly  under- 
mines the  basis  of  all  present  and  future  property.  State 
affairs  are  everybody's  affairs,  and,  when  the  State  ruins  itself, 
everybody  is  ruined  along  with  it.  For,  it  is  the  country's 
greatest  debtor  and  its  greatest  creditor,  while  there  is  no 
debtor  so  free  of  seizure  and  no  creditor  so  absorbing,  since, 
making  the  laws  and  possessing  the  force,  it  can,  firstly,  repu- 
diate indebtedness  and  send  away  the  fund-holder  with  empty 
hands,  and  next,  increase  taxation  and  empty  the  tax- 
payer's pocket  of  his  last  penny.  There  is  no  greater 
menace  to  private  fortunes  than  the  bad  administration 
of  the  public  fortune.  Now,  under  the  pressure  of 
Jacobin  principles  and  of  the  Jacobin  faction,  the  trustees 
of  France  have  administered  as  if  they  purposely  meant  to 
ruin  their  ward  ;  every  known  means  for  wasting  a  fortune 
have  been  brought  into  play  by  them. — In  the  first  place,  they 
have  deprived  him  of  three-fourths  of  his  income.  To  please 
the  people  and  enforce  the  theory,  the  taxes  on  articles  con- 
sumed, on  salt,  with  the  excise  subsidies  and  the  octroi  duties 
on  liquors,  meat,  tobacco,  leather  and  gunpowder,  have  been 
abolished,  while  the  new  imposts  substituted  for  the  old  ones, 
slowly  fixed,  badly  apportioned  and  raised  with  difficulty  have 
brought  in  no  returns  ;  on  the  ist  of  February,  1793,*  ^^ 
Treasury  had  received  on  the  real  and  personal  taxation  of 
1 79 1,  but  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  instead  of  three  hun-, 
dred  millions ;  on  the  same  taxes  for  1792,  instead  of  three 
hundred  millions  it  had  obtained  nothing  at  all.  At  this  date, 
and  during  the  four  years  of  the  Revolution,  the  total  arrears 
of  taxation  amounted  to  six  hundred  and  thirty-two  millions — 
a  bad  debt  that  can  hardly  be  recovered,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  already 
reduced  one-half,  since,  even  if  the  debtor  could  and  was  dis- 
posed to  pay,  he  would  pay  in  assignats,  which,  at  this  time, 

loan  of  a  billion  on  the  rich.  May  90-35. — Buchez  et  Roux,  xxv.,  156.  (Speech  by  Charles, 
March  37. — Gorsas,  "Coumer  des  D^partements,"  No.  for  May  15,  1793.  (Speech  by 
Simon  in  the  club  at  Annecy.) — Speech  by  Guffroy  at  Chartres,  and  of  Chalier  and  associ- 
ates at  Lyons,  etc. 

I  Report  by  Minister  Clavi^res,  February  i,  1793,  p.  37.— Cf.  Report  of  M.  de  Montes- 
quiou,  September  9,  X 791,  p.  47.  **  During  the  first  twenty-six  months  of  the  Revolution 
the  taxes  brought  in  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  millions  less  than  they  should  naturally 
have  done.'* — There  is  the  same  deficit  in  the  receipts  of  the  towns,  especially  on  account  <^ 
the  abolition  of  the  octroi,    Paris,  under  this  head,  loses  ten  millions  per  annum. 
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were  at  a  discount  of  fifty  per  cent. — In  tUe  second  place,  llie 
new  managers  had  quadrupled  ihc  public  expenditure*  What 
with  the  equipment  and  excursions  of  the  National  Guards 
federations,  patriotic  festivals  and  parades,  the  writing,  print- 
ing and  publication  of  innumerable  documents,  reimbursements 
for  suppressed  offices,  the  installation  of  new  administrations, 
aid  to  the  indigent  and  to  its  chanty  workshops,  purchases  of 
grain,  indemnities  to  millers  and  bakers,  it  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  for  the  cost  of  the  universal  deraolilion  and 
reconstruction.  Now,  the  State  had,  for  the  most  part, 
defrayed  all  these  expenses.  At  the  end  of  April,  1793,  it  had 
already  advanced  to  the  city  of  Paris  alone,  one  hundred  and 
ten  million  francs,  while  the  Commune,  insolvent,  kept  con- 
stantly extorting  fresh  millions.'  By  the  side  of  this  gulf,  ihe 
Jacobins  had  dug  another,  larger  still,  that  of  the  war.  For 
the  first  half  of  the  year  r793  they  threw  into  this  pit  first,  one 
hundred  and  forty  millions,  then  one  hundred  and  sixty  mil- 
lions, and  then  one  hundred  and  ninety  million  francs  ;  in  .the 
second  six  months  of  1793  the  war  and  subsistences  swallowed 
up  three  hundred  million  francs  per  month,  and  the  more  they 
threw  into  the  two  gulfs  the  deeper  they  became.' 

Naturally,  when  there  is  no  collecting  a  revenue  and  expenses 
go  on  increasing,  one  is  obliged  to  borrow  on  one's  resources, 
and  piecemeal,  as  long  as  these  last.  Naturally,  when  ready 
money  is  not  to  be  had  on  the  market,  one  draws  notes  and 
tries  to  put  them  in  circulation  ;  one  pays  tradesmen  with 
written  promises  in  the  future,  and  thus  exhausts  one's  credit. 
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Such  is  paper  money  and  the  assignats,  the  third  and  most  effi- 
cient way  for  wasting  a  fortune  and  which  the  Jacobins  did  not 
fail  to  make  the  most  of. — Under  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
through  a  remnant  of  good  sense  and  good  faith,  efforts  were 
at  first  made  to  guarantee  the  fulfillment  of  written  promises  ; 
the  holders  of  assignats  were  almost  secured  by  a  first  mortgage 
on  the  national  possessions,  which  had  been  given  to  them 
coupled  with  an  engagement  not  to  raise  more  money  on  this 
guarantee,  as  well  as  not  to  issue  any  more  assignats.*  But 
they  did  not  keep  faith.  They  rendered  the  security  afforded 
by  this  mortgage  inoperative  and,  as  all  chances  of  re-pay- 
ment disappeared,  its  value  declined.  Then,  on  the  27th  of 
April,  1792,  according  to  the  report  of  Cambon,  there  begins 
an  unlimited  issue  ;  according  to  the  Jacobin  financiers,  noth- 
ing more  is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  war  than  to  turn  the 
wheel  and  grind  out  promises  to  pay  :  in  June,  1793,  assignats 
to  the  amount  of  four  billion  three  hundred  and  twenty  mil- 
lions have  already  been  manufactured,  and  everybody  sees  that 
the  mill  must  grind  faster.  This  is  why  the  guarantee,  vainly 
increased,  no  longer  suffices  for  the  monstrous,  disproportion- 
ate mortgage ;  it  exceeds  all  limits,  covers  nothing,  and  sinks 
through  its  own  weight.  At  Paris,  the  assignat  of  one  hundred 
francs  is  worth  in  specie,  in  the  month  of  June,  1791,  eighty- 
five  francs,  in  January,  1792,  only  sixty-six  francs,  in  March, 
1792,  only  fifty- three  francs  ;  rising  in  value  at  the  end  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  owing  to  fresh  confiscations,  it  falls  back 
to  fifty-five  francs  in  January,  1793,  to  forty-seven  francs  in  . 
April,  to  forty  francs  in  June,  to  thirty-three  francs  in  July.' — 
Thus  are  the  creditors  of  the  State  defrauded  of  a  third,  one- 
half,  and  two-thirds  of  their  investment,  and  not  alone  the 
creditors  of  the  State  but  every  other  creditor,  since  every 
debtor  has  the  right  to  discharge  his  obligations  by  paying  his 
debts  in  assignats.  Enumerate,  if  possible,  all  who  are 
defrauded  of  private  claims,  all  money-lenders  and  stock- 
holders who  have  invested  in  any  private  enterprise,  either 

X  Decree  of  September  aj,  1790.  "  The  circulation  of  assignats  shall  not  extend  beyond 
one  billion  two  hundred  millions. . . .  Those  which  are  paid  in  shall  be  destroyed  and  there 
shall  be  no  other  creation  or  emission  of  them,  without  a  decree  of  the  Corps  Legi^latif, 
always  subject  to  this  condition  that  they  shall  not  exceed  the  value  of  the  tutional 
sions  nor  obtain  a  circulation  above  one  billion  two  hundred  millions. 

a  Schmidt,  ibid,^  L,  S04,  si8,  144. 
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manufacturing  or  mercaatile,  tliose  who  have  loaned  money  or 
contracts  of  longer  or  shorter  date,  all  sellers  of  real  estate,  witl 

stipulations  in  their  deeds  for  more  or  less  remote  payment 
all  landowners  who  have  leased  their  grounds  or  buildings  fo; 
a  term  of  years,  all  holders  of  annuities  on  private  bond  or  or 
371  L-stiile.  ;ill  mni)iifr.<lui-(Ts,  mi-rrhanls  and  farmers  ivlio  hav. 
sold  their  wares,  goods  and  produce  on  time,  all  clerks  ot 
yearly  salaries  and  even  all  other  employees,  underlings,  ser 
vanEs  and  workmen  receiving  fixed  salaries  for  aspecihed  term 
There  is  not  one  of  these  persons  whose  capital,  or  incomi 
payable  in  assignats,  is  not  at  once  crippled  in  proportion  t< 
the  decline  in  value  of  assignats,  so  that  not  only  the  State  fall 
into  bankruptcy  but  likewise  every  creditor  in  France,  legall] 
bankrupt  along  with  it  through  its  fault. 

In  such  a  situation  how  can  any  enterprise  be  commenced  o 
maintained  ?  Who  dares  take  a  risk,  especially  when  disburse 
ments  are  large  and  returns  remote  ?  Who  dares  lend  on  lon| 
credits  ? — If  loans  are  still  made  iheyare  not  for  a  year  but  fo 
a  month,  while  the  interest  which,  before  the  Revolution  wa; 
six,  five  or  even  four  per  cent,  per  annum,  is  now  "two  pel 
cent,  a  month  on  securities,"  It  soon  runs  up  highe 
and,  at  Paris  and  Strasbourg  we  see  it  rising,  as  it 
India  and  the  liarbary  States,  to  four,  five,  six  ant 
even  seven  per  cent,  a  month.'  What  holder  of  rav 
material,  or  of  manufactured  goods,  would  dare  make  entrie; 
on  his  books  as  usual  and  allow  his  customer  the  indispensabli 
credit  of  three  months  ?  What  large  manufacturer  would  pre 
sume  to  make  goods  up,  what  wholesale  merchant  would  car 
to  make  shipments,  what  man  of  wealth  or  with  a  competeno 
would  build,  drain  and  construct  dams  and  dykes,  repair,  o 
even  maintain  them  with  the  positive  certainty  of  delays  ii 
getting  back  only  one-half  his  advances  and  with  the  increasini 
certainty  of  getting  nothing  ?  Large  establishments  fail  fron 
year  to  year  in  all  directions  ;  after  the  ruin  of  the  nobles  ant 
the  departure  of  wealthy  foreigners,  every  craft  dependent  01 

.  FrlLi  Rocqiiain.  "  I.'Eut  dc  la  France  w  iB  Bramiin;,"  p.  140.    (Rcpon  by  Lacu*t 

Lowtr-Rliine.  yt»r  X.;  of  Colchen.  p«f«  of  ihc  Mobile,  >-cir  XI.,  tic.V-Schmidi 
'■  Pari'm-  Zuiiinde."  iii.,  JOS-    (■■  The  rate  of  intere^i  durinB  ihe  Rc.nlulion  «»s  ham  fou 

being  two  pel  cent,  per  moalh  with  fiecvrity.") 
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luxurious  tastes,  those  of  Paris  and  Lyons,  which  are  the 
standard  for  Europe,  all  the  manufactories  of  rich  stuffs,  and 
furniture,  and  other  artistic,  elegant  and  fashionable  articles  ; 
after  the  insurrection  of  the  blacks  in  St.  Domingo,  and  other 
troubles  in  the  West  Indies,  the  great  colonial  trade  and 
remarkable  prosperity  of  Nantes  and  Bordeaux,  including  all 
the  industrial  enterprises  by  which  the  production,  transporta- 
tion and  circulation  of  cotton,  sugar  and  coffee  were  affected  ;  * 
after  the  declaration  of  war  with  England,  the  shipping  inter- 
est ;  after  the  declaration  of  war  with  all  Europe,  the  com- 
merce of  the  continent.'  Failure  after  failure,  an  universal 
crash,  utter  cessation  of  extensively  organised  and  productive 
labor :  instead  of  productive  industries,  I  see  none  now  but 
destructive  industries,  those  of  the  agricultural  and  commer- 
cial vermin,  those  of  brokers  and  speculators  who  dismantle 
mansions  and  abbeys,  and  who  demolish  chateaux  and  churches 
so  as  to  sell  the  materials  as  cheap  as  dirt,  who  bargain  away 
national  possessions,  so  as  to  make  a  profit  on  the  transaction. 
Imagine  the  mischief  a  temporary  owner,  steeped  in  debt, 
needy  and  urged  on  by  the  maturity  of  his  engagements,  can 
and  must  do  to  an  estate  held  under  a  precarious  title  and  of 
suspicious  acquirement,  which  he  has  no  idea  of  keeping,  and 
from  which,  meanwhile,  he  derives  every  possible  benefit : '  not 
only  does  he  put  no  spokes  in  the  mill-wheel,  no  stones  in  the 
dyke,  no  tiles  on  the  roof,  but  he  buys  no  manure,  exhausts 


I  Arthur  Young,  **  Voyage  en  France,"  u.,  360.  (Fr.  translation.)  *'  I  regard  Bordeaux 
as  richer  and  more  commercial  than  any  city  in  England  except  London.'* 

a  Ibid.^  it.,  357.  The  statistics  of  exports  in  France  in  1787  give  three  hundred  and 
forty-nine  millions,  and  imports  three  hundred  and  forty  millions  (leaving  out  Lorraine. 
Alsace,  the  three  Evech^  and  the  West  Indies). — Ibid.^  360.  In  1786  the  importations  from 
the  West  Indies  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  millions,  of  which  St.  Domingo 
furnished  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  millions  ;  the  exports  to  the  West  Indies  amounted 
to  sixty-four  millions,  of  which  St.  Domingo  had  forty-four  millions.  These  exchanges 
were  effected  by  five  hundred  and  sixty-nine  vessels  carrying  one  hundred  and  sixty-two 
thousand  tons,  of  which  Bordeaux  provided  two  hundred  and  forty-six  vessels,  carrying 
seventy-five  thousand  tons. — On  the  ruin  of  manufactures  cf.  the  reports  of  pr^fets  in  the 
year  X.,  with  details  from  each  department. — Arthur  Young  (ii.,  444)  states  that  the  Revo- 
lution affected  manufactures  more  seriously  than  any  other  branch  of  industry. 

3  Reports  of  pr^fets.  (Orme,  year  IX.)  '*  The  purchasers  have  speculated  on  the  profits 
for  the  time  being,  and  have  exhausted  their  resources.  Many  of  them  have  destroyed  all 
the  plantations,  all  the  enclosures  and  even  the  fruit  trees." — Felix  Rocquain,  ihid.^  116. 
(Report  by  Fourcroy  on  Brittany.)  **  The  condition  of  rural  structures  everywhere  demands 
considerable  capital.  But  no  advances,  based  on  any  lasting  state  of  things,  can  be 
made."— /^m/.,  336.  (Report  of  Lacute  on  the  departments  around  Paris.)  '*  The  doubt- 
ful owners  of  national  possessions  cultivate  badly  and  let  things  largely  go  to  ruin." 
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the  Boil,  devastates  the  forest,  alienates  the  fields,  and  dii 
members  the  entire  farm,  damaging  the  ground  and  the  stoc 
of  tools  and  injuring  the  dwelling  by  selling  its  mirrors,  lea 
and  iron,  and  oftentimes  the  window-shutters  and  doors  ;  h 
turns  all  into  cash,  no  matter  how,  at  the  expense  of  th 
domain,  which  he  leaves  in  a  run-down  condition,  uofui 
nished  and  for  a  long  time  unproductive.  In  like  manner,  th 
communal  possessions,  ravaged,  pillaged  and  then  pieced  oi 
and  divided  off,  are  so  many  organisms  which  are  sacrifice 
for  the  immediate  relief  of  the  village  poor,  but  of  course  to  th 
detriment  of  their  future  productiveness  and  an  abundai 
yield.' — Alone,  amongst  these  millions  of  men  who  have  stof 
ped  working,  or  work  the  wrong  way,  the  petty  cultivate 
labors  to  advantage  ;  free  of  taxes,  of  tithes  and  of  feudi 
imposts,  possessing  a  scrap  of  ground  which  he  has  obtained  fc 
almost  nothing  or  without  stretching  his  purse-strings,  he  work 
in  good  spirits;'  he  is  sure  that  henceforth  his  crop  will  n 
longer  be  eaten  up  by  the  levies  of  the  seignior,  of  the  decimt. 
Uur  and  of  the  King,  that  it  will  belong  to  him,  that  it  will  b 
wholly  his,  and  that  the  worse  the  famine  in  the  towns,  th 
dearer  he  will  sell  hi;  produce.  Hence,  he  has  ploughed  mor 
vigorously  than  ever  ;  he  has  even  cleared  waste  ground  ;  ge' 
ting  the  soil  gratis,  or  nearly  so,  and  having  to  make  but  fc 
advances,  having  no  other  use  for  his  advances,  consisting  c 
seed,  manure,  the  work  of  his  cattle  and  of  his  own  hands,  h 
has  planted,  reaped  and  raised  grain  with  the  greatest  energ; 
Perhaps  other  articles  of  consumption  will  be  scarce  ;  it  ma 
be  that,  owing  to  the  ruin  of  oiher  branches  of  industry, 
will  be  hard  to  get  dry-goods,  shoes,  sugar,  soap,  oil,  candle 


,  Renons  by  ptcfe«,  year*  X,  and  XI.    In  gtntnJ.  .h 

effect  of  the  partition  of  coi 

munal  pcaieKiaiu  was  dbustrDu^.  npecially   puture  a 

d  iniuiMaiii   gnmndi.— (Douhr 

"  The  parliiion  o(  Ihc  communil  ptoperiy  hu  tonlribuicil 

ill  ^11  ihe  communes,  rather 

(he  compleie  niin  of  Ihr  poor  Ihan  lo  »ny  amelioration 

,  ijjr,  hM  proved  very  injurio 

■evenly^^nine  by  fimiliet.and  one  hundnd  and  nin««n  h 

1  Ibid.  (MoKlle.)    BirDi'  largely  increase  in  i;<,g.    " 

But  thii  is  ST.  eiceptional  ye. 

All  kind)  of  »hu«.  papcr-moncv,  the  non-paymrnl  o(  t 

s.  hai  spread  so  much  comic 

BiDong  Ihc  peopi*  Ihat  Ihe  poorer  clatstj,  who  »re  ihe  mos 
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wine  and  brandy ;  it  may  happen  that,  owing  to  the  bungling 
way  in  which  agricultural  transformations  have  been  effected, 
all  produce  of  the  secondary  order,  meat,  vegetables,  butter 
and  eggs,  may  become  scarce.  In  any  event,  French  aliment 
par  excellence  is  on  hand,  standing  in  the  field  or  stored  in 
sheafs  in  the  bams  ;  in  1792  and  1793,  and  even  in  1794,  there 
is  enough  grain  in  France  to  provide  every  French  inhabitant 
with  his  daily  bread.' 

But  that  is  not  enough.  In  order  that  each  Frenchman  may 
obtain  his  bit  of  bread  every  day,  it  is  still  essential  that  grain 
should  reach  the  markets  in  sufficient  quantities,  and  that  the 
bakers  should  every  day  have  enough  flour  to  make  all  the 
bread  that  is  required ;  moreover,  the  bread  offered  for  sale  in 
the  bakeries  should  not  exceed  the  price  which  the  majority  of 
consumers  can  afford  to  pay.  Now,  in  fact,  through  a  forced 
result  of  the  new  system,  neither  of  these  conditions  is  ful- 
filled.— In  the  first  place,  wheat,  and  hence  bread,  is  too  dear. 
Even  at  the  old  rate,  these  would  still  be  too  dear  for  the 
innumerable  empty  or  half-empty  purses,  after  so  many  attacks 
on  property,  industry  and  trade,  now  that  so  many  hundreds 
of  workmen  and  employees  are  out  of  work,  now  that  so  many 
land-owners  and  bourgeois  receive  no  rents,  now  that  incomes, 
profits,  wages  and  salaries  have  diminished  by  hundreds  of 
thousands.  But  wheat,  and,  consequently,  bread,  has  not 
remained  at  old  rates.  Instead  of  a  sack  of  wheat  being 
worth  in  Paris  fifty  francs  in  February,  1793,  it  is  worth  sixty- 
five  francs;  in  May,  1793,  one  hundred  francs  and  then  one 
hundred  and  fifty;  and  hence  bread,  in  Paris,  early  in  1793, 
instead  of  being  three  sous  the  pound,  costs  six  sous,  in  many 
of  the  southern  departments  seven  and  eight  sous,  and  in  other 
places  ten  and  twelve  sous.'    The  reason  is,  that,  since  August 


I  Mallet-Dupan,  **  M^moires,*  ii.,  09.  (February  i,  1794.)  **  The  late  crop  in  France  was 
generally  good,  and,  in  Mme  provinces,  it  was  above  the  average ...  I  have  seen  the  state- 
ments of  two  returns  made  from  twenty-seven  departments ;  they  declare  an  excess  of 
fifteen,  twenty,  thirty  and  thirty-five  thousand  bushels  of  grain.  There  is  no  real 
dearth." 

a  Schmidt,  ibid,^  i.,  no,  and  following  pages. — Buchez  et  Roux,  xx.,  416.  (Speeches  of 
Ixx]uinio,  November  27,  179a.)— J/iwii/mr,  xvii.,  2.  (Letter  by  Clement,  Puy-de-Dome, 
June  15,  1793.)  **  For  the  past  fifteen  days  bread  has  been  worth  sixteen  and  eighteen  sous 
the  pound.  There  is  the  most  frightful  distress  in  our  mountains.  The  government  dis- 
tributes one-eighth  of  a  bushel  to  each  person,  everybody  being  obliged  to  wait  two  dajrs 
to  take  his  turn.    One  woman  was  smothered  and  several  were  wounded." 
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lo,  179a,  after  the  King's  fall  and  the  wrenching  away  of  the 
ancient  keystone  of  the  arch  which  still  kept  the  loosened 
stones  of  the  social  edifice  in  place,  ihc  frightened  peasant 
would  no  longer  jiart  wiih  his  produce ;  he  determined  not  lo 
take  assignats,  not  to  let  his  grain  go  for  anything  but  ringing 
coin.  To  exchange  good  wheat  for  bad,  dirly  paper  rags 
seemed  to  him  a  trick,  and  justly  so,  for,  on  going  to  town 
every  month  he  found  that  the  dealers  gave  him  less  mer- 
chandise for  these  rags.  A  hoarder,  and  so  distrustful,  he 
must  have  good,  old  fashioned  crowns,  of  the  old  stamp,  so  as 
to  lay  them  away  in  a  jar  or  old  woollen  stocking;  give 
him  specie  or  he  will  keep  his  grain.  For  he  is  not,  as 
formerly,  obUged  to  part  with  it  as  soon  as  it  is  cut,  to  pay  taxes 
and  rent ;  the  baililf  and  sheriff  are  no  longer  there  to  distrain 
him  ;  in  these  times  of  disorder  and  demagogism,  under  impo- 
tent or  partial  authorities,  neither  the  public  nor  the  private 
creditor  has  the  power  to  compel  payment,  while  the  spurs 
which  formerly  impelled  the  farmer  lo  seek  the  nearest  market 
are  blunted  or  broken.  He  therefore  stays  away,  and  he  has 
excellent  reasons  for  so  doing.  Vagabonds  and  the  needy 
stand  by  the  roadside  and  at  the  entrances  of  the  towns  to  stop 
and  pillage  the  loaded  carts  ;  in  the  markets  and  on  the  open 
square,  women  cut  open  bags  of  grain  with  their  scissors  and 
empty  them,  or  the  municipality,  forced  lo  do  it  by  the  crowd, 
fixes  the  price  at  a  reduced  rate.' — The  larger  a  town  is  the 
greater  the  difficulty  in  supplying  its  market  ;  for  its  subsist- 
ences are  drawn  from  a  distance  ;  each  department,  each  can- 
ton, each  village  keeps  its  own  grain  for  itself  by  means  of  legal 
requisitions  or  by  brutal  force  ;  it  is  impossible  for  wholesale 
dealers  in  grain  to  make  bargains  ;  they  are  styled  monopolists, 
and  the  mob,  breaking  into  their  storehouses,  hangs  them  out 
of  preference.'   As  the  government,  accordingly,  has  proclaimed 
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their  speculations  "  crimes,"  it  is  going  to  interdict  their  trade 
and  substitute  itself  for  them.* — But  this  substitution  only 
increases  the  penury  still  more  ;  in  vain  do  the  towns  force  col- 
lections, tax  their  rich  men,  raise  money  on  loan,  and  burden 
themselves  beyond  their  resources ; '  they  only  make  the 
matter  worse.  When  the  municipality  of  Paris  expends  twelve 
thousand  francs  a  day  for  the  sale  of  flour  at  a  low  price  in  the 
markets,  it  keeps  away  the  flour-dealers,  who  cannoj  deliver 
flour  at  such  low  figures ;  the  result  is  that  there  is  not  flour 
enough  in  the  market  for  the  six  hundred  thousand  mouths  in 
Paris ;  when  it  expends  seventy- five  thousand  francs  daily 
to  indemnify  the  bakers,  it  attracts  the  outside  population, 
which  rushes  into  Paris  to  get  bread  cheap,  and  for  the  seven 
hundred  thousand  mouths  of  Paris  and  the  suburbs  combined, 
the  bakers  have  not  an  adequate  supply.  Whoever  comes  late 
finds  the  shop  empty ;  consequently,  everybody  tries  to  get 
there  earlier  and  earlier,  at  dawn,  before  daybreak,  and  then 
five  or  six  hours  before  daybreak.  In  February,  1793,  long 
lines  of  people  are  already  waiting  at  the  bakers'  door,  these 
lines  growing  longer  and  longer  in  April,  while  in  June  they 
are  enormously  long.'  Naturally,  for  lack  of  bread,  people  fall 
back  on  other  aliments,  which  also  grow  dearer  ;  add  to  this 
the  various  contrivances  and  effects  of  Jacobin  politics  which 
still  further  increase  the  dearness  of  food  of  all  sorts,  and  also 


department  of  Seine-Inf6rieure,  Oct.  xi,  1792  ;  letter  of  the  special  committee  of  Rouen, 
Oct.  93  ;  letter  of  the  delegates  of  the  executive  power,  Oct.  20,  etc.)  **  Reports  from 
all  quarters  state  that  the  farmers  who  drive  to  market  are  considered  and   treated  in  their 

parishes  as  aristocrats Each  department  keeps  to  itself :  they  mutually  repel 

each  other.*' 

I  Buchez  et  Roux,  XX.,  409.  (Letter  of  Roland,  Nov.  37, 179a.)  "  The  circulation  of  grain 
has  for  a  long  time  encountered  the  greatest  obstacles  ;  scarcely  a  citizen  now  dares  to  do 
that  business.'* — Ihid.^  4x7.  (Speech  by  Lequinio.)  **  The  monopoly  of  wheat  by  land- 
owners and  farmers  is  almost  nniversal.    Fright  is  the  cause  of  it And  where 

does  this  fear  come  frcmi  ?  From  the  general  agitation,  and  threats,  with  the  bad  treatment 
in  many  places  of  the  farmers,  land-owners  and  traffickers  in  wheat  known  as  hladiers,** — 
Decrees  of  Sep.  x6,  1799,  and  May  4,  1793. 

a  Buchez  et  Roux,  xix.  (Report  by  Cambon,  5^p.  92,  1792.)  **  The  taxes  no  longer  reach 
the  public  treasury,  because  they  are  used  for  purchasing  grain  in  the  departments."  Ibid.^ 
xix.,  99.  (Speech  by  Cambon,  Oct.  12,  1792.)  '*  You  can  bear  witness  in  your  departments  to 
the  sacrifices  which  well-to-do  people  have  been  obliged  to  make  in  helping  ihe  poor  class. 
In  many  of  the  towns  extra  taxes  have  been  laid  for  the  purchase  of  grain  and  for  a  thousand 
other  helpful  measures.** 

3  Buchez  et  Roux,  xx.,  409.  (Letter  of  Roland,  Nov.  29,  1792.)— xxi.,  199.  (Deliberations 
of  the  im>visionaI  executive  council,  Sep.  3,  1792.)— Dauban,  **  La  Demagogic  en  1793,'*  p. 
64.    (Diary  kept  by  Beaulieu.) — /^/V/.,  152.) 


i 
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of  every  other  necessary  article :  for  instance,  the  extremely 
bad  condition  of  the  roads,  which  renders  transportation  slower 
and  more  costly;  the  prohibitioti  of  the  export  of  coin  and 
hence  the  obtaining  of  food  from  abroad  ;  the  decree  which 
obliges  each  industrial  or  commercial  association,  at  present  or 
to  come,  to  ."  pay  annually  into  the  national  treasury  one-quar- 
ter of  the  amount  of  its  dividends  ;  "  the  revolt  in  Vendue, 
which  deprives  Paris  of  six  hundred  oxen  a  week  ;  the  feed- 
ing of  the  armies,  which  takes  one-half  of  the  cattle  brought  to 
the  Poissy  market;  shutting  oS  the  sea  and  the  continent, 
which  ruins  manufacturers  and  extensive  commercial  opera- 
tions  ;■  the  insurrections  in  Bordeaux,  Marseilles  and  the  South, 
which  still  further  raise  the  price  of  groceries,  sugar,  soap,  oil, 
candles,  wine  and  brandy." — Early  in  1793,  a  pound  of  beef  ia 
France  is  worth  on  the  average,  instead  of  six  sous  twenty  sous  ; 
in  May,  at  Paris,  brandy  which,  six  months  before,  cost  thirty- 
five  sous,  costs  ninety-four  sous  ;  in  July,  a  pound  of  veal, 
instead  of  five  sous,  costs  twenty-two  sous.  Sugar,  from  twenty 
sous,  advances  to  four  francs  ten  sous;  a  candle  costs  seven 
sous.  France,  pushed  on  by  the  Jacobins,  approaches  the 
depths  of  misery,  entering  the  first  circle  of  its  Inferno  ;  other 
circles  follow  down  deeper  and  deeper,  narrower  still  and  yet 
more  sombre ;  under  Jacobin  impulsion  is  she  to  descend  to 
the  lowest  ? 

III. 

It  is  evident  that  when  nutrition  in  the  social  organism  goes 
on  slowly  and  is  interrupted  in  some  places,  it  is  owing  to  the 
derangement  of  one  of  the  inmost  fibres  of  the  economical 
machine.  It  is  evident  that  this  fibre  consists  of  the  sentiment 
by  which  man  holds  on  to  his  property,  fears  to  risk  it,  refuses 
to  depreciate  it,  and  tries  to  increase  it.  It  is  evident  that,  in 
man  as  he  actually  is,  as  now  fashioned,  this  intense,  tenacious 
sentiment,  always  on  the  alert  and  active,  is  the  magazine  of 
inward  energy  which  provides  for  three-fourths,  almost  the 
whole,  of  that  sustained  effort,  that  extreme  cautiousness,  that 
determined  perseverance  which  leads  the  individual  to  undergo 
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privation,  to  contrive  and  to  exert  himself,  to  turn  to  profitable 
account  the  labor  of  his  hands,  brain  and  capital,  and  to  pro- 
duce, save  and  create  for  himself  and  for  others  various 
resources  and  comforts.* — Thus  far,  this  sentiment  has  been 
only  partially  affected,  and  the  injury  has  been  confined  to  the 
well-to-do  and  wealthy  class  ;  hence,  only  one-half  of  his  useful 
energy  has  been  destroyed,  and  the  services  of  the  well-to-do 
and  wealthy  class  have  been  only  specially  dispensed  with  ;  but 
little  else  than  the  labor  of  the  capitalist,  proprietor  and  man 
of  enterprise  has  been  suppressed,  that  far-reaching,  combined, 
comprehensive  labor,  the  products  of  which  consist  of  objects 
of  luxury  and  comfort,  abundant  supplies  always  on  hand,  and 
the  ready  and  spontaneous  distribution  of  indispensable  com- 
modities. There  remains  to  crush  out  what  is  left  of  this 
laborious  and  nutritive  fibre  ;  the  remnant  of  useful  energy  has 
to  be  destroyed  down  to  its  extirpation  among  the  people  ;  there 
must  be  a  suppression,  as  far  as  possible,  of  all  manual,  rude 
labor  on  a  small  scale,  and  of  its  rudimentary  fruits  ;  the  discour- 
agement of  the  insignificant  shopkeeper,  mechanic  and  plough- 
man must  be  effected;  the  corner  grocer  must  be  prevented 
from  selling  his  sugar  and  candles,  and  the  cobbler  from  mending 
shoes  :  the  miller  must  think  of  giving  up  his  mill  and  the  wag- 
oner of  abandoning  his  cart ;  the  farmer  must  be  convinced  that 
the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  get  rid  of  his  horses,  eat  his  pork 
himself,*  let  his  oxen  famish  and  leave  his  crops  to  rot  on  the 
ground. — The  Jacobins  are  to  do  all  this,  for  it  is  the  inevitable 

I  It  b  probable  that  duinterested  motives,  pure  love  for  one's  neighbor,  for  humanity,  for 
country,  do  not  form  a  hundredth  part  of  the  total  energy  that  produces  human  activity. 
It  must  not  be  f<»gotten  that  the  actions  of  men  are  alloyed  with  motives  of  a  lower  order, 
such  as  love  <oi  fame,  the  desire  of  self-admiration  and  of  self-approval,  fear  of  punishro<mt 
and  hope  of  reward  beyond  the  grave,  all  of  these  being  interested  motives,  and  without 
which  disinterested  motives  would  be  inoperative  excepting  in  two  or  three  souls  among  ten 
thousand. 

%  Archives  Natiooales,  D.,  55, 1.,  file  3.  (Letter  by  Joffroy,  national  agent  in  the  district 
of  Bar-ftur-Aube,  Germinal  5,  year  III.)  "  Most  of  the  farmers,  to  escape  the  requisition, 
have  sold  their  horses  and  replaced  them  with  oxen." — Memoirs  (in  ms.)  of  M.  Dufort  de 
Chevemey  (communicated  by  M.  Robert  de  Cr^vecceur).  In  June,  1793,  "  the  requisitions 
fall  like  hail,  every  week,  on  wheat,  hay,  straw,  oats,  etc.,"  all  at  prices  fixed  by  the  con- 
tractors, who  make  deductions,  postpone  and  pay  with  difficulty.  Then  come  requisitions 
for  hogs.  **  This  was  depriving  all  the  country  folks  of  what  they  lived  on.**  As  the 
requisitions  called  for  live  hogs,  there  was  a  hog  St.  Bartholomew.  Everybody  killed  his 
pig  and  salted  it  down.'*  (Environs  of  Blois.)  In  relation  to  refusing  to  gather  in  crops, 
see  further  on. — Dauban,  **  Paris  in  1794,  p.  229.  (Ventose  34,  general  orders  by  Henriot.) 
**  Citizen  Guillon  being  on  duty  outside  the  walls,  saw  with  sorrow  that  citizens  were  cut- 
ting their  wheat  to  feed  rabbits  with." 
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result  of  the  theory  that  they  have  piocUimed  and  which  they 
apply.  According  lo  this  theory  the  stern,  strong,  deep-seated 
instinct  through  which  the  individual  stubbornly  holds  on  to 
what  lie  has,  to  what  he  makes  for  himself  and  for  those  that 
belong  to  him,  is  just  the  unwholesome  fibre  that  must  be 
rooted  out  or  paralysed  at  any  cost ;  its  true  name  is  "  egoism, 
iiuivhm,"  and  its  operations  consist  of  outrages  on  the  com- 
munity, which  is  the  sole  legitimate  proprietor  of  property  and 
products,  and,  yet  more,  of  all  persons  and  services.  Body  and 
soul,  all  belongs  to  the  State,  nothing  to  individuals,  and.  if 
need  be,  the  State  has  the  right  to  take  not  only  lands  and 
capital,  but,  again,  to  claim  and  tax  at  whatever  rate  it  pleases 
all  corn  and  cattle,  all  vehicles  and  the  animals  that  draw 
them,  all  candles  and  sugar ;  it  has  the  right  to  appropriate  to 
itself  and  tax  at  whatever  rate  it  pleases,  the  labor  of  shoe- 
maker, tailor,  miller,  wagoner,  ploughman,  reaper  and  thrasher. 
The  seizure  of  men  and  things  is  universal,  and  the  new 
sovereigns  do  their  best  at  it ;  for,  in  practice,  necessity  urges 
them  on ;  insurrection  thunders  at  their  door ;  Iheir  supporters, 
all  crackbrains  with  empty  stomachs,  the  poor  and  the  idle, 
and  the  Parisian  populace,  listen  to  no  reason  and  blindly 
insist  on  things  haphazard  ;  they  are  bound  to  satisfy  their 
patrons  at  once,  to  issue  one  on  top  of  the  other  all  the 
decrees  they  call  for,  even  when  impracticable  and  mischievous ; 
to  starve  the  provinces  so  as  to  feed  the  city,  to  starve  the 
former  to-morrow  so  as  to  feed  the  latter  to-day. — Subject  to 
the  clamors  and  menaces  of  the  street  they  despatch  things 
rapidly  ;  they  cease  to  care  for  the  future,  the  present  being 
all  that  concerns  them  ;  they  take  and  take  forcibly ;  they 
uphold  violence  by  brutality,  they  support  robbery  with 
murder  ;  they  expropriate  persons  by  categories  and  appro- 
priate objects  by  categories,  and  after  the  rich  they  despoil 
the  poor. — During  fourteen  months  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment thus  keeps  both  hands  at  work,  one  hand  completing  the 
confiscation  of  property,  large  and  medium,  and  the  other 
proceeding  to  the  entire  abolition  of   property   on  a  small 

Against  large  or  medium  properties  it  suffices  to  extend  and 
aggravate  the  decrees  already  passed. — The  spoliation  of  the 
last  of  existing  corporations  must  be  effected :  the  government 
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confiscates  the  possessions  of  hospitals,  communes,  and  all  scien- 
tific or  literary  associations.'  There  is  the  spoliation  of  State 
credits  and  all  other  credits  :  it  issues  in  fourteen  months  five 
billions  one  million  of  assignats,  often  one  billion  four  hundred 
millions  and  two  billions  at  a  time,  under  one  decree,  and  thus 
condemns  itself  to  complete  future  bankruptcy ;  it  calls  in  the 
one  billion  five  hundred  million  of  assignats  bearing  the  royal 
stamp  (h  face  royale)  and  thus  arbitrarily  converts  and  reduces 
the  public  debt  on  the  Grand  Ledger,  which  is  already,  in  fact, 
a  partial  and  declared  bankruptcy.  Six  months  imprisonment 
for  whoever  refuses  to  accept  assignats  at  par,  twenty  years  in 
irons  if  the  oflFence  is  repeated  and  the  guillotine  if  there  is  an 
incivique  intention  or  act,  which  suffices  for  all  other  creditors." 
— The  spoliation  of  individuals,  a  forced  loan  of  a  billion  on 
the  rich,  requisitions  for  coin  against  assignats  at  par,  seizures 
of  plate  and  jewels  in  private  houses,  revolutionary  taxes  so 
numerous  as  not  only  to  exhaust  the  capital,  but  likewise  the 
credit,  of  the  person  taxed,'  and  the  resumption  by  the  State  of 
the  public  domain  pledged  to  private  individuals  for  the  past 
three  centuries :  how  many  years  of  labor  are  requisite  to  bring 
together  again  so  much  available  capital,  to  reconstruct  in 
France  and  to  refill  the  private  reservoirs  in  which  all  the 
accumulated  savings  will  flow  out,  like  a  power-giving  mill- 
stream,  on  the  great  wheel  of  general  enterprise  ?  Take  into 
account,  moreover,  the  enterprises  which  are  directly  destroyed, 
root  and  branch,  by  revolutionary  executions,  enforced  against 
the  manufacturers  and  traders  of  Lyons,  Marseilles  and  Bor- 

z  Decree  of  Messtdor  33,  year  II.,  on  the  consolidation  with  the  national  domain  of  the 
assets  and  liabilities  of  hospitals  and  other  charitable  institutions.  (See  reports  of  pr6fets 
on  the  effect  of  this  law,  on  the  ruin  of  the  hospitals,  on  the  misery  of  the  sick,  of 
foundlings  and  the  infirm,  from  years  IX.  to  XIII.) — Decrees  of  August  8  and  13, 1793,  ^^^ 
July  34,  1794,  on  academies  and  literary  societies. — Decree  of  Angust  34,  1793,  %  39,  on  the 
assets  and  liabilities  of  communes. 

a  Schmidt,  i.,  144.  (Two  billions  September  37,  1793  ;  one  billion  four  hundred  millions 
June  Z9,  1794.)— Decree  of  August  34,  September  13.  1793,  on  the  conversion  of  title-deeds 
and  the  formation  of  the  Grand  Ledger. — Decrees  of  July  31,  August  30  and  September  5, 
on  calling  in  the  assignats  h/act  royale. — Decrees  of  Augtist  i  and  September  5,  1793,  on 
the  refusal  to  accept  assignats  at  par. 

3  Archives  Nationales,  F.7,  4431.  (Documents  on  the  revolutionary  taxes  organised  at 
Troyes,  Brumaire  11,  year  II.)  Three  hundred  and  seventy-three  persons  are  taxed, 
especially  manufacturers,  merchants  and  land-owners ;  the  minimum  of  the  tax  is  one 
hundred  francs,  the  maximum  fifty  thousand  francs,  the  total  being  one  million  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand  seven  hundred  francs.  Seventy-six  petitions  attached  to 
the  papers  show  exactly  the  situation  of  things  in  relation  to  trade,  manufactures  and 
property,  the  state  of  fortunes  and  credit  of  the  upper  and  lower  bourgeois  class. 
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deaux,  proscribed  in  a  mass,'  guillotined,  impmoned,  or  put  t 
flight,  their  factories  stopped,  their  storehouses  put  unde»^ 
sequestration,  wit ii  their  stocks  of  brandy,  soap,  silk,  muslins, 
leather,  faper,  serges,  cloth,  canvas,  cordage  and  the  rest ;  the 
same  at  Nanles  under  Carrier,  at  Strasbourg  under  Saint-Just, 
and  everywhere  else.' — "Commerce  is  annihilated,"  writes  a 
Swiss  merchant,' CroniParis,  and  the  government,  one  would  say, 
tries  systematically  to  render  it  impossible.  On  the  J7lh  of 
June,  1793,  the  Convention  closes  the  Bourse  ;  on  the  15th  of 
April,  1794,  it  suppresses  "financial  associations "  and  "pro- 
hibits all  bankers,  merchants  and  other  persons  from  organ- 
ising any  establishment  of  the  said  character  under  any  pretext 
or  title  whatsoever."  On  the  8th  of  September,  1793,  the  Com- 
mune places  seals  "  in  all  the  counting-houses  of  bankers,  stock- 
brokers, agents  and  silver- dealers,"  '  and  locks  up  their  owners ; 
as  a  favor,  considering  that  they  are  obliged  to  pay  the  drafts 
drawn  on  them,  they  are  let  out,  but  provisionally,  and  on  con- 
dition that  they  remain  under  arrest  at  home,  "  under  the 
guard  of  two  good  citizens,"  at  their  own  expense.  Such  is 
the  case  in  Paris  and  in  other  cities,  not  alone  with  prominent 
merchants,  but  likewise  wiih  notaries  and  lawyers,  with  whom 
funds  are  on  deposit  and  who  manage  estates ;  a  sotu-cuhtte 
with  his  pike  stands  in  their  cabinet  whilst  they  write,  and  he 
accompanies  them  in  the  street  when  they  call  on  their  clients. 
Imagine  the  state  of  a  notary's  office  or  a  counting-room  under 
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a  system  of  this  sort !  The  master  of  it  winds  up  his  business 
as  soon  as  he  can,  no  matter  how,  makes  no  new  engagements 
and  does  as  little  as  possible.  Still  more  inactive  than  he,  his 
colleagues,  condemned  to  an  indefinite  listlessness,  under  lock 
and  key  in  the  common  prison,  no  longer  attend  to  their  busi- 
ness.— There  is  a  general,  total  paralysis  of  those  natural 
organs  which,  in  economic  life,  produce,  elaborate,  receive, 
store,  preserve,  exchange  and  transmit  in  gross  masses ;  and 
which,  on  the  reverse  side,  hamper,  throttle,  or  consume  all  the 
lesser  subordinate  organs  to  which  the  superior  ones  no  longer 
provide  outlets,  intermediary  agencies  or  aliment. 

It  is  now  the  turn  of  the  lowly.  Whatever  their  sufferings 
may  be  they  are  to  do  their  work  as  in  healthy  epochs,  and  they 
must  do  it  perforce.  The  Convention,  pursuing  its  accustomed 
rigid  logical  course  with  its  usual  shortsightedness,  lays  on 
them  its  violent  and  inept  hands ;  they  are  trodden  down, 
trampled  upon  and  mauled  for  the  purpose  of  curing  them. 
Farmers  are  forbidden  to  sell  their  produce  except  in  the 
markets,  and  obliged  to  bring  to  these  a  quota  of  so  many 
sacks  per  week,  and  accompanied  with  military  raids  which 
compel  them  to  furnish  their  quotas.*  Shopkeepers  are  ordered 
"  to  expose  for  sale,  daily  and  publicly,  all  goods  and  provi- 
sions of  prime  necessity "  that  they  have  on  hand,  while  a 
maximum  price  is  established,  above  which  no  one  shall  sell 
"  bread,  flour  and  grain,  vegetables  and  fruits,  wine,  vinegar, 
cider,  beer  and  brandy,  fresh  meat,  salt  meat,  pork,  cattle, 
dried,  salted,  smoked  or  pickled  fish,  butter,  honey,  sugar, 
sweet-oil,  lamp-oil,  candles,  firewood,  charcoal  and  other  coal, 
salt,  soap,  soda,  potash,-  leather,  iron,  steel,  castings,  lead, 
brass,  hemp,  linen,  woollens,  canvas  and  woven  stuffs, 
sabots^  shoes  and  tobacco."  Whoever  keeps  on  hand  more 
than  he  consumes  is  a  monopolist  and  commits  a  capital 
crime ;    the    penalty,  very  severe,   is    imprisonment    or    the 


1  Decrees  of  May  4, 15*  I9«  ao  and  93,  and  of  August  30,  1793. — Decrees  of  July  96, 
August  15,  September  11,  1793,  and  February  34,  1794. — Camille  Boursier,  "  Essai  sur  la 
Terreur  en  Anjou/'  p.  954.  (Letter  of  Buissart  to  his  friend  Maximilian  Robespierre, 
Arras,  Pluviose  14,  year  II.)  **  We  are  dying  with  starvation  in  the  midst  of  abundance  ;  I 
think  that  the  mercantile  aristocracy  ought  to  be  killed  out  like  the  nobles  and  priests. 
The  communes  under  the  favor  of  a  storehouse  of  food  and  goods  must  alone  be  allowed  to 
trade.  This  idea,  well  carried  out,  can  be  realised  ;  then,  the  benefits  of  trade  will  turn  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Republic,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  advantage  of  buyer  and  seller." 
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pillory,  for  whoever  sells  above  the  established  price : ' 
such  are  the  simple  and  direct  expedients  of  the  revolutionary 
govemmenl,  and  such  is  the  character  of  its  inventive  faculty, 
like  thai  of  the  savage  who  hews  down  a  Irce  to  get  at  its  fruit. 
— For,  after  the  first  application  of  the  maximum  the  shop- 
keeper is  no  longer  able  to  carry  on  business  ;  his  customers, 
attracted  by  the  sudden  depreciation  in  price  of  his  wares, 
flock  to  his  shop  and  empty  it  in  a  few  days  ; '  having  sold  his 
goods  for  half  what  they  cost  him,'  he  has  got  back  only  one- 
half  o(  his  advances  ;  therefore,  he  can  only  one-half  renew 
his  assortment,  less  than  a  half,  since  he  has  not  paid  his  bills, 
and  his  credit  is  declining,  the  representatives  on  mission  hav- 
ing taken  all  his  coin,  plate  and  asaignals.  Hence,  during  the 
following  month,  buyers  find  on  his  unfurnished  counters 
nothing  but  scraps  and  refuse. 


(Documents  en  the  \nvy  of  r 
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held  goods  deixsiivd  with  him  by  hU  si«Ier.  m  order  to  SAve  Ihcm  from  ihe  coming  iax4- 
lion."  CAmpvdon.  \-,  tt^-  (Judgmenis  ol  the  rcvoluiionary  cammiuion  41  Slraibour^,)— 
"  The  head-clerk  in  Hechl's  apoihecary  >>iap  ii  accused  of  selling  iwn  ounces  of  rhubarb 

tboutand  livrcf.    Madeleine  Meyer.  i<  Roshcim,  a  retwler,  U  accused  of  selling  a  candle 

Bnun.  bulcbet  and  bar-keeper,  accused  of  havlnf  sold  a  glaits  of  wine  for  twenty  soui.  b 
condemned  to  a  Ane  of  forty  thouiand  francs,  to  be  imprisoned  until   this  is  paid,  and  to 

}0.  U)-      "  Marie  Uisule  ScKnellen  and  Marie  Schultimann.  servant,  accused  of  monopol 

hundred  livtes.  payable  in  Ihiee  dayi."—"  Dorothy  Frani.  convicted  oI  having  sold  m 
heads  of  salad  at  (wenly  sous,  and  of  thus  having  depreciated  the  value  of  asslgnats.  is  sen- 
lower  than  the  rale,  allhongh  not  compriicd  in  the  list.  i>  sentenced  to  one  hundred  thau- 
und  livres  line  and  imprisonment  until  peace  is  declared."— Orders  by  Sainl-Just  and 
Ubas,  Nivose3,yearII.     "  The  criminal  c™n  nf  the  department  of  the  Lower- Rhine  is 

liied  by  the  ma^i«t<im.-  consequently,  the  house  o(  one  Schauer,  a  lurricr.  Is  lorn  doon, 

a  An^hi<eidaA<f;^r«  £tcnng<ris,  vol.  ]!'.  (Letter  by  Haupi.  Belfort,  Brumaire  3. 
yeirll.)  "On my  arrival  here.  Mound  the  law  of  the  majim,.m  promulgated  and  in 
operation.,  .(but)  the  necessary  steps  have  not  been  taken  to  prevent  a  new  monopoly  by 
the  rustics,  who  have  flocked  in  lo  the  shops  of  the  dealers,  carried  oS  all  their  goods  and 
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In  like  manner,  after  the  proclamation  of  the  maximum^  the 
peasant  refuses  to  bring  his  produce  to  market,  while  the  revo- 
lutionary army  is  not  everywhere  on  hand  to  take  it  from  him 
by  force :  he  leaves  his  crop  unthrashed  as  long  as  he  can, 
and  complains  of  not  finding  the  men  to  thrash  it.  If 
necessary,  he  hides  it  or  feeds  it  out  to  his  animals.  He 
often  barters  it  away  for  wood,  for  a  side  of  bacon  or  in 
payment  for  a  day's  work.  At  night,  he  carts  it  off  six 
leagues  to  a  neighboring  district,  where  the  local  maximum 
is  fixed  at  a  higher  rate.  He  knows  who,  in  his  own  vicin- 
ity, still  has  specie  in  his  pocket  and  he  underhanded ly  sup- 
plies him  with  his  stores.  He  especially  conceals  his  super- 
abundance and,  as  formerly,  plays  the  sufferer.  He  is  on 
good  terms  with  the  village  authorities,  with  the  mayor  and 
national  agent  who  are  as  interested  as  he  is  in  evading  the 
law,  and,  on  a  bribe  being  necessary,  he  gives  it.  At  last, 
he  allows  himself  to  be  sued,  and  his  property  attached ;  he 
goes  to  prison  and  tires  the  authorities  out  with  his  obstin- 
acy. Hence,  from  week  to  week,  less  flour  and  grain  and 
fewer  cattle  come  to  market,  while  meat  becomes  scarcer  at 
the  butcher's,  and  bread  at  the  baker's. — Having  thus  par- 
alysed the  lesser  organs  of  supply  and  demand  the  Jacobins 
now  have  only  to  paralyse  labor  itself,  the  skilled  hands,  the 
active  and  vigorous  arms.  To  do  this,  it  suffices  to  substi- 
tute for  the  independent  private  workshop,  the  compulsory 
national  workshop,  piece-work  for  work  by  the  day,  the 
attentive,  energetic  workman  who  minds  his  business  and 
expects  to  earn  money,  for  the  littleness  and  laxity  of  the 
workman  picked  up  here  and  there,  poorly  paid  and  paid 
even  when  he  botches  and  strolls  about.      This  is  what  the 


I  Archives  des  Affaires  Etnuig^rte,  vol.  330.  (Letter  of  Brutus,  Marseilles,  Nivose  6, 
year  II.)  **  Since  the  maximum  everything  is  wanting  at  Marseilles.^* — /fit*/.  (Letter  by 
Soligny  and  Gosse,  Thionville,  Nivose  5,  year  IT.)  **  No  peasant  is  willing  to  bring  any- 
thing to  market .  .  They  go  off  six  leagues  to  get  a  better  price  and  thus  the  communes 
which  they  once  supplied  are  famishing  . .  According  as  they  are  paid  in  specie  orassignats 
the  difference  often  amounts  to  two  hundred  per  cent.,  and  nearly  always  to  one  hundred 
per  cent." — "  Un  Sijour  en  France,"  pp.  i88-i8<). — Archives  Nationales,  D..  %  I.,  file  3. 
(letter  of  Representative  Albert,  Germinal  19,  year  II.,  and  of  Joffroy,  national  agent, 
district  of  Bar<-sur-l  Aube,  Germinal  5,  year  III.  **  The  municipalities  have  always  got 
themselves  exempted  from  the  requisitions,  which  all  fall  on  the  farmers  and  proprietors 
unable  to  satisfy  them.... The  allotment  among  the  tax-payers  b  made  with  the  most 
revelling  inequality.... Partiality  through  connections  of  relatives  and  of  friendship.** 
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Jacobins  do  by  forcibly  commanding  the  services  of  all  sorts 
,■  of  laborers,'   "all  who  help  handle,   transport  and  retail  pro- 

duce and  articles  of  prime  necessity,"  "  country  people  who 
usually  get  in  the  crops,"  and,  more  particularly,  thrashers, 
reapers,  carters,  raftsmen,  and  also  shoemakers,  tailors,  black- 
smiths and  the  rest. — At  every  point  of  the  social  organism,  the 
same  principle  is  applied  with  the  same  result.  Substitute 
everywhere  an  external,  artificial  and  mechanical  constraint 
for  the  inward,  natural  and  animating  stimulant,  and  you  get 
nothing  but  an  universal  atrophy  ;  deprive  people  of  the  fruits 
of  their  labor,  and  yet  more,  force  them  to  produce  by  fear, 
confiscate  their  time,  their  painstaking  efforts  and  their  per- 
sons, reduce  them  to  the  condition  of  fellahs,  create  is  them 
the  sentiments  of  fellahs,  and  you  will  have  nothing  but  the 
labor  and  productions  of  fellahs,  that  is  to  say,  a  minimum  of 
labor  and  production,  and  hence,  insufficient  supplies  for  sus- 
f  taining  a  very  dense  population,  which,  multiplied  through  a 

i  superior  and  more  productive  civilisation,  will  not  long  subsist 

\  under  a  barbarous,  inferior  and  unproductive  regime.     When 

I  this  systematic  and  complete  expropriation  terminates  we  see 

\  the  final  result  of  the  system,  no  longer  a  dearth,  but  famine, 

\  famine  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  destruction  of  lives  by  mil- 

!  lions. — Among  the  Jacobins,'  some  of  the  maddest  who  arc 

I  clearsighted,  on  account  of  their  fury,  Guffroy,  Antonelle,  Jean 

1  Bon  Saint-Andr^,  Collot  d"Herbois,  foresee  the  consequences 

and  accept  them  along  with  the  principle  ;  others,  who  avoid 
seeing  it,  are  only  the  more  determined  in  the  application  of  it, 
while  all  together  work  with  all  their  might  to  aggravate  the 
misery  of  which  the  lamentable  spectacle  is  so  vainly  exposed 
under  their  eyes. 
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CoUot  d'Herbois  wrote  from  Lyons  on  November  6,  1793  : 
There  is  not  two  days*  supply  of  provisions  here."  On  the 
following  day  :  "  The  present  population  of  Lyons  is  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  souls  at  least,  and  there  is  not  suf- 
ficient subsistence  for  three  days."  Again  the  day  after  :  "  Our 
situation  in  relation  to  food  is  deplorable."  Then,  the  next 
day:  "Famine  is  beginning."* — Near  by,  in  the  Montbrison 
district,  in  February,  1794,  "there  is  no  food  or  provisions 
left  for  the  people ; "  all  has  been  taken  by  requisition  and 
carried  oflf,even  seed  for  planting,  so  that  the  fields  lie  fallow.' 
— At  Marseilles,  "  since  the  maximum^  everything  is  lacking  ; 
even  the  fishermen  no  longer  go  out  (on  the  sea)  so  that  there 
is  no  supply  of  fish  to  live  on."' — At  Cahors,  in  spite  of 
multiplied  requisitions,  the  Directory  of  Lot  and  Representative 
Taillefer  *  state  that  "  the  inhabitants,  for  more  than  eight 
days,  are  reduced  wholly  to  maslin  bread  composed  of  one- 
fifth  of  wheat  and  the  rest  of  barley,  barley-malt  and  millet." 
— At  Nismes,*  to  make  the  grain  supply  last,  which  is  giving 
out,  the  bakers  and  all  private  persons  are  ordered  not  to  bolt 
meal,  but  to  leave  the  bran  in  it  and  knead  and  bake  the 
"  dough  such  as  it  is." — At  Grenoble,*  "  the  bakers  have 
stopped  baking  ;  the  country  people  no  longer  bring  wheat  in  ; 
the  dealers  hide  away  their  goods,  or  put  them  in  the  hands  of 
neighborly  officials,  or  send  them  off." — "  It  goes  from  bad  to 
worse,"  write  the  agents  of  Huningue  ;^    "  one  might  say  even, 


X  Archives  Nsuionalcs,  F.7,  4435,  file  10,  letters  of  Collot  d'Herbois,  Brumaire  17  and  19, 
year  II. — De  M artel,  **  Fouch6,'*  340,  341.    Letters  of  Collot  d'Herbob,  November  7  and  9, 

«793- 
a  De  Martel,  ihtd.^  46a.    (Proclamation  by  Javogues,  Pluviosc  13,  year  II.) 

3  Archives  des  Affaires  Etrang^r^,  vol.  330.  (Letter  of  Brutus,  political,  agent, 
Nivose  6.) 

4  Archives  Nationales,  AF.,  II.,  xi6.  (Orders  of  Taillefer  and  Marat-Valette,  and 
Deliberations  of  the  Directory  of  Lot,  Brumaire  30,  year  II.) 

5  Archives  des  Affaires  Etrangdr^,  vol.  331.  (Letter  of  the  agent  Bertrand,  Frimaire  3.) 

6  Ibid.^  vol.  X332.   (Letter  of  the  agent  Ch^py,  Brumaire  3.) 

7  /^/^.,  vol.  1411.  (Letter  of  Blessmann  and  Hauser,  Bnimaire  30.)— /3/</.  (Letter  of 
Haupt,  Belfort,  Brumaire  99.)  **  1  believe  that  Marat^s  advice  should  be  followed  here  and 
a  hundred  scaffolds  be  erected  ;  there  are  not  guillotines  enough  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  the 

monopolists.    I  shall  do  what  I  can  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  one  of  these  d— —  b- 

play  hot  cockles." 
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that  they  would  give  [his  or  that  article  to  their  cattle  rathe 
than  sell  it  in  conformity  with  the  tax," — The  inhabitants  o 
towns  are  everywhere  put  on  rations,  and  so  small  a  ration  aj 
to  scarcely  keep  them  from  dying  wilh  hunger.  "  Since  mj 
arrival  in  Tarbes,"  writes  another  agect,'  "every  person  is 
limited  to  half  a  pound  of  bread  a  day,  composed  one-third  ol 
wheat  and  Iwo-lhirds  of  corn  meal."  The  next  day  after  tht 
/He  in  honor  of  the  tyrant's  death  there  was  absolutely  none  al 
all.  "A  half-pound  of  bread  is  also  allowed  at  Evreox,'  "and 
even  this  is  obtained  with  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  many  being 
obliged  to  go  into  the  country  and  get  it  from  ihe  fanners  with 
coin,"  And  even  "they  have  got  very  little  bread,  flour  ot 
wheat,  for  they  have  been  obliged  to  bring  what  they  had  to 
Evreux  for  the  armies  and  for  Paris." 

It  is  worse  at  Rouen  and  at  Bordeaux  ;  at  Rouen,  in  Bru- 
mairc,  the  inliabilanls  Jiavc  uiily  uiic  ijuiiner  of  a  pound  per 
head  per  diem  of  bread  ;  at  Bordeaux,  "  for  the  past  three 
months,"  says  the  agent,'  "  the  people  sleep  at  the  doors  of  the 
bakeries,  to  pay  high  for  bread  which  they  often  do  not  get  .  .  . 
There  has  been  no  baking  done  to-day,  and  to-morrow  only 
half  a  loaf  will  be  given  to  each  person.  This  bread  is  made 
of  oats  and  beans  ...  On  days  that  there  is  none,  beans, 
chestnuts  and  rice  are  distributed  in  very  small  quantities," 
four  ounces  of  bread,  five  of  rice  or  chestnuts.  "I,  who  tell 
you  this,  have  already  eaten  eight  or  ten  meals  without  bread  ; 
I  would  gladly  do  without  it  if  I  covild  get  potatoes  in  place  of 
it,  but  these,  too,  cannot  bch.id."  Five  monthslater,  fastingstill 
continues,  and  it  lasts  until  after  the  reign  of  Terror,  not  alone  in 
the  town,  but  throughout  the  department.  "In  the  district  ol 
Cadillac,  says  Tallien,'  "absolute  dearth  prevails  ;  the  citizens 
of  the  rural  districts  contend  with  each  other  for  the  grass  in 
the  fields  ;  I  have  eaten  bread  made  of  dog-grass."     Haggard 
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and  worn  out,  the  peasant,  with  his  pallid  wife  and  children, 
resorts  to  the  marsh  to  dig  roots,  while  there  is  scarcely  enough 
strength  in  his  arms  to  hold  the  plough. — The  same  spectacle 
is  visible  in  places  which  produce  but  little  grain,  or  where  the 
granaries  have  been  emptied  by  the  revolutionary  drafts.  "  In 
many  of  the  Indre  districts,"  writes  the  representative  on  mis- 
sions,* "  food  is  wanting  absolutely.  Even  in  some  of  the  com- 
munes, many  of  the  inhabitants  are  reduced  to  a  frightful  state 

of  want,  feeding  on  acorns,  bran  and  other  unhealthy  food 

The  districts  of  Chitre  and  Argenton,  especially,  will  be  reduced 
to  starvation  unless  they  are  promptly  relieved The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  ground  is  abandoned ;  most  of  the  persons  in  the 
jurisdiction  wander  about  the  neighboring  departments  in 
search  of  food." — And  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  find  it.  In 
the  department  of  Cher,  "  the  butchers  can  no  longer  slaughter  ; 
the  dealers*  stores  are  all  empty."  In  Allier,  "  the  slaughter- 
houses and  markets  are  deserted,  every  species  of  vegetable  and 
aliment  having  disappeared ;  the  inns  are  closed."  In  one 
of  the  Loz^re  districtSfComposed  of  ^\q  cantons,  of  which  one 
produces  an  extra  quantity  of  rye,  the  people  live  on  requisi- 
tions imposed  on  Gard  and  the  Upper  Loire  ;  the  extortions  of 
the  representatives  in  these  two  departments  "  were  distributed 
among  the  municipalities,  and  by  these  to  the  most  indigent : 
many  entire  families,  many  of  the  poor  and  even  of  the  rich, 
suffered  for  want  of  bread  during  six  or  eight  days,  and  this 
frequently."*  Nevertheless  they  do  not  riot  ;  they  merely 
supplicate  and  stretch  forth  their  hands  "  with  tears  in  their 
eyes." — Such  is  the  diet  and  submission  of  the  stomach  in 
the  provinces.  Paris  is  less  patient.  For  this  reason,  all 
the  rest  is  sacrificed  to  it,*  not  merely  the  public  funds,  the 
Treasury  from  which  it  gets  one  or  two  millions  per  week,* 

t  Archives  Nationales,  AF.,  II.,  izz.  (Letters  of  Michaud,  Chateauroux,  Pluviose  z8  and 
19,  year  II.) 

3  Dauban,  **  Paris  en  Z794,**  4Z0,  493, 498.  (Letters  from  the  national  agent  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Sancoins,  Thennidor  9,  year  II. ;  from  the  Directory  of  Allier ,  Thermidor  9 ;  from 
the  national  agent  of  the  district  of  Villefort,  Thermidor  9.)— Gouvcmeur  Morris,  April 
10,  Z794,  says  in  a  letter  to  Washington  that  the  famine  in  many  places  is  extremely  severe. 
Men  really  die  of  starvation  who  have  the  means  to  buy  bread  if  they  could  only  get  it. 

3  Volney,  **  Voyage  en  Orient/*  ii.,  344.  **  When  Constantinople  lacks  food  twenty 
provinces  are  starved  for  its  supply." 

4  Archives  Nationales,  AF.,  II.,  46,  68.  (Decree  of  Committee  of  Public  Safety.)  The 
Treasury  pays  over  to  the  dty  of  Paris  for  subsistence,  on  Aug.  i,  Z7Q3,  two  millions^ 
August  Z4,  three,  and  37,  one  million  ;  September  8,  16,  and  13,  one  million  each,  and  so 
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but  whole  districts  ue  starved  for  its  benefit,  six  department 
providing  grain,  tircnty-six  departments  providing  pork, 
at  the  rate  of  the  maximum,  through  requisitions,  throogl 
the  prospect  of  imprisonment  and  of  the  scafTold  in  cas 
of  refusal  or  concealment,  under  the  predatory  bayonet 
of  the  revolutionar)-  army.  The  capita],  above  all,  biis  to  bi 
fed-  Let  us  sec,  under  this  system  of  partiality,  how  people  livi 
in  Paris  and  what  they  feed  on. 

"  Frightful  crowds  "  at  the  doors  of  the  bakeries,  then  at  thi 
doors  of  the  butchers  and  grocers,  then  at  the  markets  for  but 
tcr,  eggs,  fish  and  vegetables,  and  then  on  the  quay  for  wine 
firewood  and  charcoal — such  is  the  steady  refrain  of  the  polici 
reports.' — And  this  lasts  uninterruptedly  during  the  foiirteei 
months  of  revolutionary  government :  long  lines  of  |>eopl< 
waiting  in  turn  for  bread,  meat,  oil,  soap  and  candles.  ^'  queue. 
for  milk,  for  butter,  for  wood,  for  charcoal,  qtuius  every 
where  !  " '  "  There  was  one  queue  beginning  at  the  door  of  ; 
grocery  in  the  Peiit-Carreau  stretching  half-way  up  the  nti 
Montorgueil."'  These  queues  form  at  three  o'clock  in  thi 
morning,  one  o'clock  and  at  midnight,  increasing  from  hour  t< 
hour.  Picture  to  yourself,  reader,  the  file  of  wretched  met 
and  women  sleeping  on  the  pavement  when  the  weather  is  fine 
and  when  not  fine,  standing  up  on  stiff  tottering  legs  ;  above  al 


17,  1*0,  aikd  16,  via  ;  PluvioM  s.  iwo.  and  10.  one  ;  VtnloH;  7.  one,  ind  34.  I»iJ  ;  Cennina 

avRto   Pub,  ihirtr-onemillions. 

1  nid..KY.,\\„^.  Dentnof  BrunuliCT..  yivDKT  jind  GtrmmaL  ?i  on  ihe  depan- 
mcnti  nuignpd  in  ihc  <iipplr<'(  Parit. — Buchea  et  Rouk,  ijiviii.,  4B9-  ISp«ch  by  Denton  in 
jKabin  club,  Aug.  }S,  1793.)  *'  i  coii,taatly  U4«rt?il  thai  ir  wu  nnctuiy  ro  give  all  iq  the 
maTDTof  Paiitir  hecucicdii  id  r«dia  in)uhiuiiu....Ui  ui  ucrifici  one  hundicd  ud 
len  milliDDi  anj  save  Paru  and  Ihtoiigh  11.  ihc  Republk." 

I  ArchiTo  d«  ASairo  ^Irangitis.  vaR  iiio  uid  1411.  Reporu  □(  June  m  and  n. 
IWJ.  J'i'y  "-  ".  "S.  *9  and  11.  and  every  day  of  the  tuDnihi  of  Augusi  and  September. 

ii.i7>M.'"(«p«iaIlylli™ighouA'enlo!e.yeaiH.l— AnhivaSj    ' 
for  Ni.^.  year  II.) 

]  DauOan.  "  Para  en  17W,"  IjS.    (Report  of  VenloK  J.) 

(  Mercier,  -  ParU  Pendinl  la  Rcvnlulion,"  \..  ,55. 

J  An:hivn  d«  Aflaim  £>rangjtis.  iiir.     (Reporu  of  Aug 

houses  patienlly  ■ailing  for  ihe  ihops  to  open."— Dsulian,  1 
Smind  with  liltle  baskels  by  their  side  and  vaiting  four  and  li 
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in  winter,  "  the  rain  pouring  on  their  backs,"  and  their  feet  in 
the  snow,  for  so  many  weary  hours  in  dark,  foul,  dimly  lighted 
streets  strewed  with  garbage  ;  for,  for  want  of  oil,  one  half  of  the 
the  street  lamps  are  extinguished,  and  for  lack  of  money,  there 
is  no  re-pavement,  no  more  sweeping,  the  offal  being  piled  up 
against  the  walls.*  The  crowd  draggles  along  through  it, 
likewise,  nasty,  tattered  and  torn,  people  with  shoes  full  of  holes, 
because  the  shoemakers  do  no  more  work  for  their  customers, 
and  in  dirty  shirts,  because  no  more  soap  can  be  had  to  wash 
with,  while,  moiially  as  well  as  physically,  all  these  forlorn 
beings  elbowing  each  jother  render  themselves  still  fouler. — 
PromiscuousnesSy  contact,  weariness,  waiting  and  darkness 
afford  free  play  to  the  grosser  instincts  ;  especially  in  summer, 
natural  bestiality  and  Parisian  mischievousness  have  full 
play.'  **  Lewd  women "  pursue  their  calling  standing  in  the 
row ;  it  is  an  interlude  for  them  ;  "  their  provoking  expres- 
sions, their  immoderate  laughter,"  is  heard  some  distance  off 
and  they  find  it  a  convenient  place :  two  steps  aside,  on  the 
flank  of  the  row,  are  "  half-open  doors  and  dark  alleys  "  which 
invite  a  confab  ;  many  of  these  women  who  have  brought  their 
mattresses  "sleep  there  and  commit  untold  abominations." 
What  an  example  for  the  wives  and  daughters  of  steady  work- 
men, for  honest  servants  who  hear  and  see  !  "  Men  stop  at 
each  row  and  choose  their  dulcinea,  while  others,  less  shame- 
less, pounce  on  the  women  like  bulls  and  kiss  them  one  after 
the  other."  Are  not  these  the  fraternal  kisses  of  patriotic 
Jacobins?  Do  not  Mayor  Pache's  wife  and  daughter  go  to 
the  clubs  and  kiss  drunken  sans-culoites  ?  And  what  says  the 
guard? — It  has  enough  to  do  to  restrain  another  blind  and 
deaf  animal  instinct,  aroused  as  it  is  by  suffering,  anticipation 
and  deception. 

On  approaching  each  butcher's  stall  before  it  opens  "  the 
porters,  bending  under  the  weight  of  a  side  of  beef,  quicken 


I  Archives  Nationales,  F.  7, 3Xi67.  (Reports  of  Nivose  9  and  98.)  "  The  streets  of  Paris  are 
always  abominable ;  they  are  certainly  afraid  to  use  those  brooms."  Dauban,  lao.  (Ventose 
9.)  "  The  rue  St.  Anne  is  blocked  up  with  manure.  In  that  part  of  it  near  the  Rue 
Louvois,  heaps  of  this  stretch  along  the  walls  for  the  past  fortnight." 

9  Archives  des  Affaires  Etrangiris,  vol.  141 1.  (Reports  of  August  9,  i793.)^Mercier,  i., 
.153. — Dauban,  5:^0.  (Reports  of  Fructidor  27,  year  II.  *'  There  are  always  great  gather- 
ings at  the  coal  depots.  They  begin  at  midnight,  one,  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Many 
of  the  hahitu/s  take  advantage  of  the  obscurity  and  commit  all  sorts  of  indecencies." 
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their  steps  so  as  not  to  be  assailed  by  ilie  cruwd  which  presses 
against  Ihcm,  seeming  to  devour  ihe  raw  meat  wiih  their  eyes." 
They  force  a  passage,  enter  the  shop  in  the  rear,  and  it  seems 
as  if  the  time  for  distributing  ihe  meal  had  come ;  the  gend- 
armes, spurring  their  horses  to  a  gallop,  scatter  the  groups  that 
are  too  dense  ;  "rascals,  in  pay  of  the  Commune,"  range  the 
women  in  files,  two  and  two,  "shivering"  in  the  cold  morning 
air  of  December  and  January,  awaiting  their  turn.  Before- 
hand, (lowever,  the  butcher,  according  to  law,  sets  aside  the 
portion  for  the  hospitals,  for  pregnant  women  and  others  who 
are  confined,  for  nurses,  and  besides,  notwithstanding  the  law, 
he  sets  aside  another  portion  for  the  revolutionary  committee 
of  the  section,  for  the  assisiant  commissioner  and  superin- 
tendent, for  the  pachas  and  semi-pachas  of  the  quarter,  and 
finally  for  his  rich  customers  who  pay  him  extra.'  To  I  his 
end,  "porters  with  broad  shoulders  form  an  impenetrable 
rampart  in  front  of  the  shop  and  carry  away  whole  oxen  ;  " 
after  this  is  over,  the  women  find  the  shop  stripped,  while 
many,  "after  wasting  their  time  for  four  mortal  hours,"  go 
away  empty  handed. — With  this  prospect  before  them  the  daily 
assemblages  get  to  be  uneasy  and  the  waves  rise  ;  nobody, 
except  those  at  the  head  of  the  row,  is  sure  of  his  pittance  ; 
those  that  are  behind  regard  enviously  and  with  suppressed 
anger  the  person  ahead  of  them.  First  come  outcries,  then 
jeerings  and  then  scuffling;  the  women  rival  the  men  in  strug- 
gling and  in  profanity,'  and  they  hustle  each  other.  The  line 
suddenly  breaks ;  each  rushes  to  get  ahead  of  the  other  ;  the 
foremost  place  belongs  to  the  most  robust  and  the  most  brntal, 
and  to  secure  it  they  have  to  trample  down  their  neighbors. 
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There  are  fisticuffs  every  day.*  When  an  assemblage  remains 
quiet  the  spectators  take  notice  of  it.  In  general  "  they  fight,' 
snatch  bread  out  of  each  other's  hands  ;  those  who  cannot  get 
any  forcing  whoever  gets  a  loaf  weighing  four  pounds  to  share 
it  in  small  pieces.  The  women  yell  frightfully.  .  .  .  Children 
sent  by  their  parents  are  beaten,"  while  the  weak  are  pitched 
into  the  gutter.  "  In  distributing  the  meanest  portions  of  food ' 
}t  is  force  which  decides,"  the  strength  of  loins  and  arms  ;  "  a 
number  of  women  this  morning  came  near  losing  their  lives  in 
trying  to  get  four  ounces  of  butter." — More  sensitive  and  more 
violent  than  men,  "  they  do  not,  or  will  not,  listen  to  reason,* 
they  pounce  down  like  harpies  "  on  the  market-wagons  ;  they 
thrash  the  drivers,  strew  the  vegetables  and  butter  on  the 
ground,  tumble  over  each  other  and  are  suffocated  through  the 
impetuosity  of  the  assault ;  some,  "  trampled  upon,  almost 
crushed,  are  carried  off  half-dead."  Everybody  for  himself. 
Empty  stomachs  feel  that,  to  get  anything,  it  is  important  to 
get  ahead,  not  to  await  for  the  distribution,  the  unloading  or 
even  the  arrival  of  the  supplies. — "  A  boat  laden  with  wine 
having  been  signalled,  the  crowd  rushed  on  board  to  pillage  it 
and  the  boat  sunk,"  probably  along  with  a  good  many  of  its 
invaders.*  Other  gatherings  at  the  barriers  stop  the  peasants* 
wagons  and  take  their  produce  before  they  reach  the  markets. 
Outside  the  barriers,  children  and  women  throw  stones  at  the 
milkmen,  forcing  them  to  get  down  from  their  carts  and 
distribute  milk  on  the  spot.  Still  further  out,  one  or  two 
leagues  off  on  the  highways,  gangs  from  Paris  go  at  night 
to  intercept  and  seize  the  supplies  intended  for  Paris. 
"  This  morning,"  says  a  watchman,  "  all  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine    scattered     itself    along    the    Vincennes    road    and 


1  Dauban,  356.  (Reports  of  Ventose  27.)  Market  of  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  "  On  ne 
se  f pas  de  coups  de  poing  depuis  deux  on  trois  jours.^' 

2  Archives  des  Affaires  Etrang^ris,  vol.  14x0.    (Reports  of  August  6  and  7,  1793.) 

3  Dauban,  144.    (Reports  of  Ventose  19.) 

4  Dauban,  199.  (Reports  of  Ventose  19.)— Dauban,  "  La  Demagogie  en  1793,"  p.  470. 
**  Scarcely  had  the  peasants  arrived  when  harpies  in  women^s  clothes  attacked  them  and 
carried  off  their  goods. . .  .Yesterday,  a  peasant  was  beaten  for  wanting  to  sell  his  food  at  the 
*  maximum  *  rate."  (October  19,  179'?.)— Dauban,  "  Paris  en  1794,"  144,  173,  199.  (Reports 
of  Ventose  13,  17  and  19.) — Archives  des  Affaires  btrang^r^s,  vol.  1410.  (Reports  of  June 
a6  and  27,  1793.)    Wagons  and  boats  are  pillaged  for  candles  and  soap. 

5  Dauban,  45.  (Reports  of  Pluviose  17.) — 222.  (Reports  of  Ventose  23.) — 160.  (Reports  of 
Ventose  is.) — 340.    ^Reports  of  Germinal  38.) — 87.    (Reports  of  Ventose  5.) 
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pillaged  whatever  was  on  the  way  to  the  city  ;  sor 
paid,  while  others  carried  off  without  paying. .. -The  u 
fortunate  peasants  swore  that  they  would  not  fetch  anythii 
more,"  Ihe  dearth  thus  increasing  through  the  efforts  to  esca] 
it. 

In  vain  the  government  makes  its  requisitions  for  Paris  as 
in  a  state  of  siege,  and  fixes  the  quantity  of  grain  on  pap 
which  each  department,  district,  canton,  and  commune,  mu 
send  lo  the  capital. — Naturally,  each  department,  district,  ca: 
ton  and  commune  strives  to  retain  its  own  supplies,  for  chan 
begins  at  home.'  Especially  in  a  village,  the  mayor  and  mer 
bers  of  a  municipality,  themselves  cultivators,  are  lukcwar 
when  the  commune  is  to  be  starved  for  the  benefit  of  the  capita 
they  declare  a  less  return  of  grain  than  there  really  is;  thi 
allege  reasons  and  pretexts ;  they  mystify  or  suborn  the  cor 
missioner  on  subsistences,  who  is  a  stranger,  incompetent  an 
needy  ;  they  make  him  drink  and  eat,  and,  now  and  then,  t 
his  pocket-book  ;  he  slips  over  the  accounts,  he  gives  the  v 
l.-ige  receipts  on  furnishing  three-quarters  or  a  half  of  tl 
demand,  often  in  spoilt  or  mixed  grain  or  poor  flour,  whi 
those  who  have  no  rusty  wheat  get  it  of  their  neighbors  ;  ii 
stead  of  parting  with  a  hundred  quintals  they  part  with  fift 
while  the  quantity  of  grain  in  the  Paris  markets  is  not  only  ii 
sufficient,  but  the  grain  blackens  or  sprouts  and  the  floi 
grows  musty. — In  vain  the  government  makes  clerks  and  d 
positaries  of  butchers  and  grocers,  allowing  them  five  or  t« 
per  cent,  profit  on  retail  sales  of  the  food  it  supplies  them  wil 
at  wholesale,  and  thus  creates  in  Paris,  at  the  expense  of  a 
France,   an   artificial   decline.     Naturally,  the   bread"  whic 


I  Archive  I^alioiiales.  AF.,  II..  ti6.  {Ord<;[  of  Piganel,  Ciutres,  Pluviosc  fi  uul 
cirll.  "  The  stciKiakcn  10  obtain  ieli<m!.«f  (nod  have  not  fulfilled  the  object...  T 
AlenHHIs  made  an  either  falK  or  ii>«Kt."l    CC.  for  deiailn,  ih>  carrcipiindence  of  I 

'invillein  thiConventinn,  VenlOM  ig.)  "The  mayor  of  Pom  Si.  Maicnce  hu  dared 
ly  thai  "when  Paris  sends  us  sugar  »e  will  ihen  set  about  letting  her  have  our  egsi  a: 

J  Aichiven  den  AHaire!  Strang* ris,  vol.  mi.    (ReporB  ot  August  7   and  S.    IJ9 
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thanks  to  the  State,  costs  three  sous  in  Paris,  is  furtively  car- 
ried out  of  Paris  into  the  suburbs,  where  six  sous  are  obtained 
for  it ;  there  is  the  same  furtive  leakage  for  other  food  fur- 
nished by  the  State  on  the  same  conditions  to  other  dealers  ; 
the  tax  is  a  burden  which  forces  them  to  go  outside  their 
shops ;  food  finds  its  level  like  water,  not  alone  outside  of 
Paris,  but  in  Paris  itself.  Naturally,  "  the  grocers  peddle  their 
goods"  secretly,  "  sugar,  candles,  soap,  butter,  dried  vegetables, 
meat-pies  and  the  rest,"  amongst  private  houses,  in  which  these 
articles  are  bought  at  any  price.  Naturally,  the  butcher  keeps 
his  large  pieces  of  beef  and  choice  morsels  for  the  large  eating- 
houses,  and  for  rich  customers  who  pay  him  whatever  profit  he 
asks.  Naturally,  whoever  is  in  authority,  or  has  the  power, 
uses  it  to  supply  himself  first,  largely,  and  in  preference  ;  we 
have  seen  the  levies  of  the  revolutionary  committees,  superin- 
tendents and  agents ;  as  soon  as  rations  are  allotted  to  all 
mouths,  each  potentate  will  have  several  rations  delivered  for 
his  mouth  alone  ;  in  the  meantime'  the  patriots  who  guard  the 
barriers  appropriate  all  provisions  that  arrive,  and  the  next 
morning,  should  any  scolding  appear  in  the  orders  of  the  day, 
it  is  but  slight. 

Such  are  the  two  results  of  the  system  :  not  only  is  the  food 
which  is  supplied  to  Paris  scant  and  poor,  but  the  regular  con- 
sumers of  it,  those  who  take  their  turn  to  get  it,  obtain  but  a 
small  portion,  and  that  the  worst.'  A  certain  inspector,  on 
going  to  the  corn-market  for  a  sample  of  flour,  writes  "that  it 
cannot  be  called  flour ;'  it  is  ground  bran,"  and  not  a  nutritive 
substance  :  the  bakers  are  forced  to  take  it,  the  markets  con- 
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taining  tor  the  most  part  no  other  supply  than  this  flour," — 
Again,  three  weeks  later,  "  Food  is  slill  very  scarce  and  poor  in 
quaiily.  The  bread  is  disagreeable  lo  the  taste  and  produces 
maladies  with  which  many  citizens  are  suffering,  like  dysentery 
and  other  jnflamm.itory  ailments,"  The  same  report,  three 
months  later  in  Nivose  :  "  Com  plain  Is  are  constantly  made  of 
the  poor  quality  of  flour,  which,  it  is  said,  makes  a  good  many 
people  ill  ;  it  causes  severe  pain  in  the  intestines,  accom- 
panied with  a  slow  fever." — In  Ventose,  "  the  scarcity  of  every 
article  is  extremely  great,"'  especially  of  meat.  Some  women 
in  the  Place  Maubert,  pass  six  hours  in  a  line  waiting  for  it, 
and  do  not  get  the  quarter  of  a  pound  ;  in  many  stalls  there  is 
none  at  all,  not  "  an  ounce"  being  obtainable  to  make  broth  for 
the  sick.  Workmen  do  not  get  it  in  their  shops  and  do  without 
their  soup  ;  ibey  live  on  "  bread  and  salted  herrings."  A  great 
many  people  g loan  over  "not  having  eaten  bread  for  a  fort- 
night;" women  say  that  "  ihey  have  not  had  a  dish  of  meat 
and  vegetables  f/>iJ/-i7«y(-«)  for  a  month."  Meanwhile  "vegetables 

are  astonishingly  scarce  and  excessively  dear two  sous  for  a 

miserable  carrot,  and  as  much  for  two  small  leeks  ;"  out  of  two 
thousand  women  who  wait  at  the  central  market  for  a  distribu- 
tion of  beans,  only  six  hundred  receive  any  ;  potatoes  increase  in 
price  in  one  week  from  two  to  three  francs  a  bushel,  and  oat- 
meal and  ground  peas  triple  in  price.  "  The  grocers  have  no  more 
brown  sugar,  even  for  the  sick."  and  sell  candles  and  soap  only 
by  the  half-pound. — A  fortnight  later  candles  are  wholly  wanting 
in  certain  quarters,  except  in  the  section  storehouse,  which  is  al- 
most empty,  each  person  being  allowed  only  one ;  a  good 
many  households  go  to  rest  at  sundown  for  lack  of  lights  and 
do  not  cook  any  dinner  for  lack  of  coal.  Eggs,  especially,  are 
"  honored  as  invisible  divinities,"  while  the  absent  butter  "  is  a 
god.'"  "  If  this  lasts,"  say  the  workmen,  "  we  shall  have  lo  cut 
each  other's  throats,  since  there  is  nothing  left  to  live  on."' 
"Sick  women,'  children  in   their  cradles,  lie  outstretched  in 
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the  sun,"  in  the  very  heart  of  Paris,  in  rue  Vivienne,  on  the 
Pont-Royal,  and  remain  there  "  late  in  the  night,  demanding 
alms  of  the  passers-by."  "  One  is  constantly  stopped  by  beg- 
gars of  both  sexes,  most  of  them  healthy  and  strong,"  begging, 
they  say,  for  lack  of  work.  Without  counting  the  feeble  and 
the  infirm  who  are  unable  to  stand  in  aline,  whose  sufferings  are 
visible,  who  gradually  waste  away  and  die  without  a  murmur  at 
home,  "  one  encounters  in  the  streets  and  markets"  only  fam- 
ished and  eager  visages,  "  an  immense  crowd  of  citizens  run- 
ning and  dashing  against  each  other,"  crying  out  and  weeping, 
"everywhere  presenting  an  image  of  despair.' 


»» 1 


V. 

If  this  penury  exists,  say  the  Jacobins,  it  is  owing  to  the  de- 
crees against  monopoly,  and  sales  above  the  "  maximum"  not 
being  executed  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law  ;  the  egoism 
of  the  cultivator  and  the  cupidity  of  dealers  are  not  restrained 
by  fear  ;  delinquents  escape  too  frequently  from  the  legal 
penalty.  I^t  us  enforce  this  penalty  rigorously ;  let  us  aug- 
ment the  punishment  against  them  and  their  instruments  ;  let 
us  screw  up  the  machine  and  give  them  a  new  wrench.  A  new 
estimate  and  verification  of  the  food-supply  takes  place, 
domiciliary  perquisitions,  seizures  of  special  stores  regarded  as 
too  ample,'  limited  rations  for  each  consumer,  a  common  and 
obligatory  mess-table  for  all  prisoners,  brown,  ^gaiiti  bread, 
mostly  of  bran,  for  every  mouth  that  can  chew,  prohibition  of 
the  making  of  any  other  kind,  confiscation  of  bolters  and 
sieves,'  the   "  individual,"  personal  responsibility  of  every  ad- 

1  Dauban,  8z.    (Report  of  Latour^Lamontagne,  Ventose  4.) 

a  **  Souvcnire  et  Journal  d'un  Bourgeois  d'Evreux,"  83.  *'  Friday,  June  15, 1794,  a  pro- 
clamation IS  made  that  all  who  have  any  provbions  in  their  houses,  wheat,  barley,  rye,  flour 
and  even  bread,  must  declare  them  within  twenty-four  hours  under  penalty  of  being 
regarded  as  an  enemy  of  the  country  and  declared  '  suspect,*  put  under  arrest  and  tried  by 
the  courts." — Schmidt,  "  Tableaux  de  la  Revolution  Franfaise,*'  it.,  214.  A  seizure  is  made 
at  Passy  of  two  pigs  and  forty  pounds  of  butter,  six  bushels  of  beans,  etc. ,  in  the  domicile 
of  citizen  Lucet  who  had  laid  in  supplies  for  sixteen  persons  of  his  own  household. 

3  Archives  Nationales,  AF.,  II.,  68.  Orders  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  Pluviose 
23,  referring  to  the  law  of  Brumaire  25,  forbidding  the  extraction  of  more  than  fifteen 
pounds  of  bran  from  a  quintal  of  flour.  Order  directing  the  removal  of  bolters  from  bak- 
eries and  mills ;  he  who  keeps  or  conceals  these  on  his  property  **  shall  be  treated  as 
*  suspect  *  and  put  under  arrest  until  peace  is  declared." — Berryat  Saint-Prix,  357,  362.  At 
Toulouse,  three  perMns  are  condemned  to  death  for  monopoly.    At  Montpelier,  a  baker, 
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miniEtrfttoT  who  allows  the  people  he  rules  to  resist  or  escape 
furnishing  the  supplies  demanded,  ihe  sequestration  of  his 
property,  imprisoninenl,  fines,  the  pillory  nnd  tlic  guillotioe  to 
hurry  up  requisitions,  or  stop  free  trading,— every  terrifving 
engine  is  driven  to  the  utmost  against  the  farmers  and  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil. 

After  April,  1794,'  crowds  of  this  class  are  seen  filling  the 
prisons  10  overflowing;  the  Revolution  has  struck  them  also. 
They  stroll  about  in  the  court-yard,  and  wander  ihrough  the 
corridors  wiili  a  sad,  stupificd  expression,  no  longer  compre- 
hending the  way  things  are  going  on  in  the  world.  In  vain  are 
efforts  made  to  explain  lo  them  that  "  their  crops  are  national 
property  and  that  they  are  simply  its  depositaries;'"  never 
had  this  new  principle  entered  into,  nor  will  it  enter,  their  rude 
brains;  always,  tlirnugh  habit  and  instinct,  will  they  work 
against  it. — Let  them  be  spared  the  temptation.  Let  us  relieve 
them  from,  and,  in  fact,  take  their  crops  ;  let  the  Stale  in 
France  become  the  sole  depositary  and  distributor  of  grain  ; 
let  it  solely  buy  and  sell  grain  at  a  fixed  rate.  Consequently, 
al  Paris,"  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  first  puts  "  in  requi- 
sition all  the  oais  that  can  be  found  in  the  Republic  ;  every 
holder  of  oats  is  required  to  deposit  his  stock  on  hand  within 
eight  days,  in  the  storehouse  indicated  by  the  district  adminis- 
tration "  at  the  "  maximum  ''  price  ;  otherwise  he  is  " '  suspect  * 
and  must  be  punished  as  such."  In  the  meantime,  through 
Still  more  comprehensive  orders  issued  in  the  provinces,  Paga- 
nel  in  the  department  of  Tarn,  and  Dartigoyle  in  those  of  Gers 
and  the  Upper-Garonne,'  enjoin  each  commune  to  establish 


r  "  Un  S«jour  en  Fiance."  (April  t 
J  Ludovic  Scio«.,  [v.,  ,36.     (P™:k 
term.)    "Magislratwof  ihe  peopli  K 
belong  to  Ihe  nition  and  thai  they  arc 
11..^.    iOrdenbyBfl,n:pre«n...lv 
in  a  Republic  form  one  (anlly ....  all 
hon  under  (he  spccinui  preieii  thai  i 

limply  its 
in  Canta 
hose  who 
ey  have  n 

3  Archive,  Na.ionjlei,  AF„  II,.  68 

(Orden.^ 

rf-)    The  maximum  price   is   Ourte. 

be  more  than  eleven  Irano. 

.  Ibi^..  AF-.  11..  .16  and  .06.  "He 

™  of  Paga 
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public  granaries.  "  All  citizens  are  ordered  to  bring  in  what- 
ever produce  they  possess  in  grain,  flour,  wheat,  maslin,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  millet,  buckwheat "  at  the  "  maximum  *'  rate ; 
nobody  shall  keep  on  hand  more  than  one  month's  supply,  fifty 
pounds  of  flour  or  wheat  for  each  person  ;  in  this  way,  the 
State,  which  holds  in  its  hands  the  keys  of  the  storehouses, 
may  "  carry  out  the  salutary  equalisation  of  subsistences" 
between  department  and  department,  district  and  district, 
commune  and  commune,  individual  and  individual.  A  store- 
keeper will  look  after  each  of  these  well-filled  granaries  ; 
the  municipality  will  itself  deliver  rations  and,  moreover, 
''take  suitable  steps  to  see  that  beans  and  vegetables,  as 
they  mature,  be  economically  distributed  under  its  super- 
vision," at  so  much  per  head,  and  always  at  the  rate  of 
the  "maximum."  Otherwise,  dismissal,  imprisonment  and 
prosecution  "in  the  extraordinary  criminal  tribunal." — This 
being  accomplished,  and  the  fruits '  of  labor  duly  allotted, 
there  remains  only  the  allotment  of  labor  itself.  To  effect 
this,  Maignet,*  in  Vaucluse,  and  in  the  Bouches-du-Rhone, 
prescribes  for  each  municipality  the  immediate  formation  of 
two  lists,  one  of  day-laborers  and  the  other  of  proprietors ; 
"  all  proprietors  in  need  of  a  cultivator  by  the  day,"  are  to 
appear  and  ask  for  one  at  the  municipality,  which  will  assign 
the  applicant  as  many  as  he  wants,  ".in  order  on  the  list,"  with 
a  card  for  himself  and  numbers  for  the  designated  parties.  The 
laborer  who  does  not  enter  his  name  on  the  list,  or  who  exacts 
more  than  the  "  maximum  "  wages,  is  to  be  sentenced  to  the 
pillory  with  two  years  in  irons.  The  same  sentence  with  the 
addition  of  a  fine  of  three  hundred  livres,  is  for  every  proprie- 
tor who  employs  any  laborer  not  on  the  list  or  who  pays  more 
than  the  "  maximum  "  rate  of  wages. — After  this,  nothing  more 
is  necessary,  in  practice,  than  to  draw  up  and  keep  in  sight  the 
new  registries  of  names  and  figures  made  by  the  members  of 
thirty  thousand  municipal  boards,  who  cannot  keep  accounts 
and  who  scarcely  know  how  to  read  and  write  ;  build  a  vast 
public  granary,  or  put  in  requisition  three  or  four  barns  in 
each  commune,  in  which  half  dried  and  mixed  grain  may  rot ; 
pay   two   hundred   thousand   incorruptible   storekeepers   and 

X  Ihid.y  AF.,  II.,  X47«    (Ordeis  of  Maignet,  Avignon,  Prairial  a.) 
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measurers  who  will  not  divert  £.nylhi;ig  from  the  depots  for 
their  friends  or  themselves  ;  add  to  the  thirty-five  thousand  em- 
ployees of  the  Committee  on  Subsistences,'  five  hundred  thou- 
sand municipal  scribes  disposed  to  quit  their  trades  or  ploughs 
for  the  purpose  of  making  daily  distributions  gratuitously  ;  but 
more  precisely,  to  maintain  four  or  five  millions  of  perfect 
gendarmes,  one  in  each  family,  living  with  it,  to  help  along  the 
purchases,  sales  and  transaciions  of  each  day  and  to  verify  at 
night  the  contents  of  the  locker — in  short,  to  set  one-half  of 
the  French  people  as  spies  on  the  other  half. — These  are  the 
conditions  which  secure  the  production  and  distribution  of 
food,  and  which  suffice  for  the  institution  throughout  France 
of  a  conscription  of  labor  and  the  captivity  of  grain, 

Unfortunately,  the  peasant  does  not  understand  this  the- 
ory, but  he  understands  business ;  he  makes  close  calculations, 
and  the  positive,  patent,  vulgar  facts  on  which  he  reasons  lead  to 
other  conclusions.'  "  In  Messidor  last  they  took  all  my  last 
years'  oats,  at  fourteen  francs  in  assignats,  and,  in  Thermidor, 
they  are  going  to  take  all  this  year's  oats,  at  eleven  francs  in 
assignats.  At  this  rate  I  shall  not  sow  at  all.  Besides,  I  do 
not  need  any  for  myself,  as  they  have  taken  my  horses  for 
the  army-wagons.  To  raise  rye  and  wheat,  as  much  of  it  as 
formerly,  is  also  working  at  a  loss ;  I  will  raise  no  more  than 
the  little  I  want  for  myself,  and  again,  I  suppose  that  this  will 
be  put  in  requisition,  even  my  supplies  for  the  year  !  I  had 
rather  let  my  fields  lie  fallow.  Just  see  now,  they  are  taking 
all  the  live  three-months'  pigs  !  Luckily,  I  killed  rainc  be- 
forehand  and   it   is   now  in  the  pork-barrel.      But  they  arc 


(rer.  MiLi.,  397.    {Spctch  by  Dubnii-Cranc*.   May  j,  ij«,)      "  Tlie   Commilta 

•'HNationales,  AF.,  I1..68.  (OtdEn  o(  Ihe  CDininill«Df  Public  Sar«y,  Pniim 
-KofMeuidorB,  ycarll.  "  All  kinds  oF irain  and  Ihc  hayoF  Ihe  prcKnt ctdi 
h!  by  llie  govern nMnl,"— A  new  ntlmate  ■<  made,  each  lanner  bring  obliged  u 
imDunlodifscTop;  veHlica lion,  confivra Hon   in   t3H  of  inacouiale  dectiuallHU, 
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going  to  claim  all  salt  provisions  like  the  rest.  The  new 
grabbers  are  worse  than  the  old  ones.  Six  months  more, 
and  we  shall  all  die  of  hunger.  It  is  better  to  cross  one's  arms 
at  once  and  go  to  prison  ;  there,  at  least,  we  shall  be  fed 
and  not  have  to  work."  In  effect,  they  allow  themselves  to 
be  imprisoned,  the  best  of  the  small  cultivators  and  proprie- 
tors by  thousands,  and  Lindet,*  at  the  head  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Subsistences,  speaks  with  dismay  of  the  ground 
being  no  longer  tilled,  of  cattle  in  France  being  no  more 
abundant  than  the  year  before,  and  of  nothing  to  be  had 
to  cut  this  year. 

For  a  strange  thing  has  happened,  unheard  of  in  Europe, 
almost  incredible  to  any  one  familiar  with  the  French  peasant 
and  his  love  of  work.  This  field  which  he  has  ploughed, 
manured,  harrowed  and  reaped  with  his  own  hands,  its  precious 
crop,  the  crop  that  belongs  to  him  and  on  which  he  has  feasted 
his  eyes  for  seven  months,  now  that  it  is  ripe,  he  will  not  take 
the  trouble  to  gather  it ;  it  would  be  bothering  himself  for  some 
one  else  ;  as  the  crop  that  he  sees  there  is  for  the  government, 
let  the  government  defray  the  final  cost  of  getting  it  in  ;  let 
it  do  the  harvesting,  the  reaping,  the  putting  it  in  sheaves,  the 
carting  and  the  thrashing  in  the  barn. — Thereupon,  the  repre- 
sentatives on  mission  exclaim,  each  shouting  in  a  louder  or 
lower  key,  according  to  his  character.  "  Many  of  the  cultiva- 
tors," writes  Dartigoyte,'  "  aflfect  a  supreme  indifference  for  this 
splendid  crop.  One  must  have  seen  it,  as  I  have,  to  believe 
how  great  the  neglect  of  the  wheat  is  in  certain  parts,  how  it  is 
smothered  by  the  grass ....  Draft,  if  the  case  requires  it,  a  cer- 


X  Moniteur^  zxii.,  ax.  (Speech  by  Lindet,  September  7,  1794.)  "  We  have  long  feared 
that  the  ground  would  not  be  tilled,  that  the  meadows  would  be  covered  with  cattle  while 
the  proprietors  and  farmers  were  kept  in  prison."  Archives  Nationales,  D.,  %  x.  No.  I. 
(Letter  from  the  district  of  Bar-sur-Seine,  Ventose  14,  year  III.)  **  The  '  maximum ' 
causes  the  concealment  of  grain.  The  quit-claims  ruined  the  consumers  and  rendered  them 
desperate.  How  many  wretches,  indeed,  have  been  arrested, — attacked,  confiscated,  fined 
and  ruined  for  having  gone  off  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues  to  get  grain  with  which  to  feed 
their  wives  and  children  ?  " 

a  AF.,  II.,  106.  (Circular  by  Dartigoyte,  Florial  25.)  *'  You  must  apply  this  rule,  that 
is,  make  the  municipal  officers  responsible  for  the  non-cultivation  of  the  soil.*'  *Mf  any 
citixen  allows  himself  a  different  kind  of  bread,  other  than  that  which  all  the  cultivators 
and  laborers  in  the  commune  a«e,  I  shall  have  him  brought  before  the  courts  conjointly  with 
the  municipality  as  being  the  first  culprit  guilty  of  having  tolerated  it .  .  Reduce,  if  neces- 
sary, three-fourths  of  the  bread  allowed  to  non-laboring  citizens  because  muscadins  and 
muscadines  have  resources  and,  besides,  lead  an  idle  life.'* 
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tain  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  or  that  commune  to  work  in 

another  one Every  man  who  refuses   to  work,  except   on 

the  '  decade  '  day,  must  be  punished  as  an  ill-disposed  citizen, 
as  A  royalist." — "Generous  friends  of  nature,"  writes  Ferry,' 
"introduce  amongst  you,  perpetuate  around  you,  the  habit  of 
working  in  common  and  begin  witli  the  presenl  crop.  Do  not 
spare  either  indolent  women  or  indolent  men,  those  social 
parasites,  many  of  whom  you  doubtless  have  in  your  midst. 
What  r  allow  lazy  men  and  lazy  women  where  we  are  !  Where 
should  we  find  a  Republican  police?  .  ,  .  Immediately  on  the 
reception  of  this  present  order  the  municipal  officers  of  each 
commune  will  convoke  all  dtoyennti  in  the  Temple  of  the 
Eternal  and  urge  them,  in  the  name  of  the  law,  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  labors  of  harvesting.  Those  women  who 
fail  in  this  patriotic  duty,  shall  be  excluded  from  the  assem- 
blies, from  the  national  festivals,  while  all  good  ciloytnnts  are 
requested  to  repel  them  from  their  homes.  All  good  citizens 
are  requested  to  give  to  this  rural  festivity  that  sentimental 
character  which  befits  it." — And  the  programme  is  carried  out, 
now  in  idyUic  shape  and  now  under  compulsion.  Around 
Avignon,'  the  commanding  officer,  the  battalions  of  volunteers, 
and  patriotic  ladies,  "  the  wives  and  daughters  of  patriots," 
inscribe  themselves  as  harvesters.  Around  Aries,  "  the  muni- 
cipality drafts  all  the  inhabitants  ;  patrols  are  sent  into  the 
country  to  compel  all  who  are  engaged  on  other  work  to  leave 
;  it   and    do   the   harvesting."     The    Convention,    on    its   side, 

I  orders'  the  release,  "provisionally,  of  all  ploughmen, day-labor- 

j     '.  crs,  reapers,  and    professional    artisans  and    brewers,    in  the 

\    :  country  and  in  the  market-towns  and   communes,  the  popula- 

;■    "  tion  of  which  is  not  over  twelve  hundred  inhabitants,  and  who 

•  are  confined  as  'suspects.'" — In  other  terms,  physical  neccs- 

I     j  sity  has  imposed  silence  on  the  inept  theory  ;  above  all  things, 

i    "  the  crop  must  be  harvested,  and  indispensable  arms  be  restored 

-.    I  to  the  field  of  labor.     The  governors  of  France  are  compelled 

'  to  put  on  the  brake,  if  only  for  an  instant,  at  the  last  moment, 

J  \ 

a  MoiiU4iir.!a\.,  ifi.    (Leiicr  (ram  Avignon,  Meuidar  q,  ud  letlcr  sf  Ihe  Juobini  of 
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at  sight  of  the  yawning  abyss,  of  approaching  and  actual  famine; 
France  was  then  gliding  into  it,  and,  if  not  engulphed,  it  is 
simply  a  miracle. 

Four  fortunate  circumstances,  at  the  last  hour,  concur  to 
keep  her  suspended  on  the  hither  brink  of  the  precipice. — The 
winter  chances  to  be  exceptionally  mild.*  The  vegetables 
which  make  up  for  the  absence  of.  bread  and  meat  provide 
food  for  April  and  May,  while  the  remarkably  fine  harvest, 
almost  spontaneous,  is  three  weeks  in  advance. — Another, 
and  the  second  piece  of  good  fortune,  consists  in  the  great 
convoy  from  America,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  vessels  loaded 
with  grain,  which  reached  Brest  on  the  8th  of  June,  1794,  in 
spite  of  English  cruisers,  thanks  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  fleet 
that  protected  it  and  which,  eight  days  previously,  had  suc- 
cumbed in  its  behalf. — The  third  stroke  of  fortune  is  the  entry 
of  a  victorious  army  into  the  enemies*  country  and  feeding 
itself  through  foreign  requisitions,  in  Belgium,  in  the  Palatin- 
ate and  on  the  frontier  provinces  of  Italy  and  Spain. — Finally, 
most  fortunate  of  all,  Robespierre,  Saint- Just  and  Couthon,  the 
Paris  commune  and  the  theorist  Jacobins,  are  guillotined  on 
the  23d  of  July,  and  with  them  falls  despotic  socialism  ;  hence- 
forth, the  Jacobin  edifice  crumbles,  owing  to  great  crevices  in 
its  walls.  The  "  maximum,"  in  fact,  is  no  longer  maintained, 
while  the  Convention,  at  the  end  of  December,  1794,  legally 
abolishes  it ;  the  farmers  now  sell  as  they  please  and  at  two 
prices,  according  as  they  are  paid  in  assignats  or  coin  ;  their 
hope,  confidence  and  courage  are  restored ;  in  October 
and  November,  1794,  they  voluntarily  do  their  own  plough- 
ing and  planting,  and  still  more  gladly  will  they  gather  in 
their  own  crops  in  July,  1795. — Nevertheless,  we  can  judge  by 
the  discouragement  into  which  they  had  been  plunged  by  four 
months  of  the  system,  the  utter  prostration  into  which  they 
would  have  fallen  had  the  system  lasted  an  indefinite  time. 
It  is  very  probable  that  cultivation   at  the  end  of   one  or 


X  Gouverneur  Morris.  (Correspondence  with  Washington.  Letters  of  March  37  and 
April  fo,  1794.)  He  says  that  there  is  no  record  of  such  an  early  spring.  Rye  has  headed 
out  and  clover  is  in  flower.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  apricots  in  April  as  large  as  pigeons* 
eggs.  Tn  the  south,  where  the  dearth  b  most  severe,  he  has  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
ground  is  supplying  the  inhabitants  with  food.  A  frost  like  that  of  the  year  before  in  the 
month  of  May  (1793)  woold  help  the  famine  more  than  all  the  armies  and  fleets  in  Europe* 
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two  yeara  would  have  proved  unproductive  or  have  ceased 
iltogether.  Already,  subject  to  every  son  of  exhortation  and 
threat,  the  peasant  had  remained  inert,  apparently  deaf  and 
insensible,  like  an  overloaded  beast  of  burden  which,  so  often 
itruck,  grows  obstinate  or  sinks  down  and  refuses  to  move.  It 
is  evident  that  he  would  have  never  stirred  again  could  Saint- 
Just,  holding  him  by  the  throat,  have  bound  him  hand  and 
foot,  as  he  had  done  at  Strasbourg,  in  the  multiplied  knots  of 
tiis  Spartan  Utopia ;  we  should  have  seen  what  labor  and  the 
stagnation  it  produces  comes  to,  when  managed  through  State 
manoeuvTes  by  administrative  mannikins  and  humanitarian 
automatons.  This  experiment  had  been  tried  in  China,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  according  to  principles.  long  and  reg- 
ularly, by  a  well  manipulated  and  omnipotent  State,  on  the  most 
industrious  and  soberest  people  in  the  world,  and  men  died  in 
myriads  like  flies.  If  the  French,  at  the  end  of  1794  and  dur- 
ing the  following  years  did  not  die  like  flies,  it  was  because  the 
Jacobin  system  was  relaxed  too  soon, 

VI. 

But,  if  the  Jacobin  system,  in  spite  of  its  surviving  founders, 
gradually  relaxes  after  Thermidor ;  if  the  main  ligature  tied 
ground  the  man's  neck,  broke  just  as  the  man  was  strangling, 
the  others  that  still  bind  him  hold  him  tight,  except  as  they  are 
loosened  in  places  ;  and,  as  it  is,  some  of  the  straps,  terribly  stif- 
fened, sink  deeper  and  deeper  into  his  flesh. — In  the  first  place, 
the  requisitions  continue  ;  there  is  no  other  way  of  provis- 
ioning the  armies  and  the  cities ;  the  gendarme  is  always  on 
the  road,  compelling  each  village  to  contribute  its  portion  of 
grain,  and  at  the  legal  rate.  The  refractory  are  subject  to 
keepers,  confiscations,  fines  and  imprisonment  ;  they  are  con- 
fined and  kept  in  the  district  lock-ups  "  at  their  own  expense," 
men  and  women,  twenty-two  on  Pluviose  17,  year  III.,  in  the 
district  of  Bar-sur-Aube  ;  forty-five,  Germinal  7,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Troyes ;  forty-five,  the  same  day,  in  the  district  of 
Nogent-sur-Seine,  and  twenty  others,  eight  days  later,  in  the 
same  district,  in  the  commune  of  Traine  alone.' — The  condi- 

I  Archiva  Nation^n,  AF.,  II.,  7).    (Lilict  by  the  Diicclory  sf  Calvadco,  Prairial  td. 
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tion  of  the  cultivator  is  certainly  not  an  easy  one,  while 
public  authority,  aided  by  the  public  force,  extorts  from  him 
all  it  can  at  a  rate  of  its  own  ;  moreover,  it  will  soon  exact  from 
him  one-half  of  his  contributions  in  kind,  and,  it  must  be 
noted,  that  at  this  time,  the  direct  contributions  alone  absorb 
twelve  and  thirteen  sous  on  the  franc  of  the  revenue.  Never- 
theless, under  this  condition,  which  is  that  of  laborers  in  a  Mus- 
sulman country,  the  French  peasant,  like  the  Syrian  or  Tunis- 
ian peasant,  can  keep  himself  alive  ;  for,  through  the  abolition 
of  the  "  maximum,'*  private  transactions  are  now  free,  and,  to 
indemnify  himself  on  this  side,  he  sells  to  private  individuals 
and  even  to  towns,*  by  agreement,  on  understood  terms,  and  as 
dear  as  he  pleases ;  all  the  dearer  because  through  the  legal 
requisitions  the  towns  are  half  empty,  and  there  are  fewer 
sacks  of  grain  for  a  larger  number  of  purchasers  ;  hence  his 
losses  by  the  government  are  more  than  made  up  by  his  gains 

tors.'* — Archives  Nationales,  D.,  $  x,  file  No.  3.  (Warrants  of  arrest  issued  by  Represen* 
tative  Albert,  Pluviose  19,  year  III.,  CTerminal  7  and  16.) — On  the  details  of  the  difhcul* 
ties  and  JUinoyances  attending  the  requisitions,  cf.  this  file  and  the  live  preceding  or  following 
files.  (Letter  of  the  National  agent,  district  of  Nogent-sur-Scine,  Germinal  13.)  "  I  have  had 
summoned  before  the  district  court  a  great  many  cultivators  and  proprietors  who  are  in 
arrears  in  fumuhing  the  requisitions  made  on  them  by  their  respective  municipalities.... 
A  targe  majority  declared  that  they  were  unable  to  furnish  in  full  even  if  their  seed  were 
taken.  The  court  ordered  the  confiscation  of  the  said  grain  with  a  fine  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  quantity  demanded  of  those  called  upon ...  It  b  now  my  duty  to  execute  the 
sentence.  But,  I  must  observe  to  you,  that  if  you  do  not  reduce  the  fine,  many  of  them 
will  be  reduced  to  despair.  Hence  I  await  your  answer  so  that  I  may  act  accordingly.'* — 
(Another  letter  from  the  same  agent,  Germinal  9.)  "  It  is  impossible  to  supply  the  market 
of  Villarceaux ;  seven  communes  under  requisition  prevented  it  through  the  district  of 
Sozannes  which  constantly  keeps  an  armed  force  there  to  carry  grain  away  as  soon  as 
thrashed." — It  is  interesting  to  remark  the  inquisitorial  sentimentality  of  the  official 
a^nts  and  the  low  stage  of  culture.  {Proces-vrrbal  of  the  Magincourt  municipality, 
Ventose  7.)  Of  course  I  am  obliged  to  correct  the  spelling  so  as  to  render  it  intelligible. 
**  The  said  Croisct,  gendarme,  went  with  the  national  a^nt  into  the  houses  of  citizens  in 
arrears,  of  whom,  amongst  those  in  arrears,  nobody  refused  but  Jean  Mauchin,  whom 
we  could  not  keep  from  talking  against  him,  seeing  that  he  is  wholly  egoist  and  only 
wants  for  himself.  He  declared  to  us  that,  if,  the  day  before  his  harvesting  he  had  any 
left,  he  would  share  it  with  the  citizens  that  needed  it . . .  Alas,  yes,  how  could  one  refrain 
from  shutting  up  such  an  egoist  who  wants  only  for  himself  to  the  detriment  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  ?  A  proof  of  the  truth  is  that  he  feeds  in  his  house  three  dogs,  at  least  one  hundred 
and  fifty  chickens  and  even  pigeons,  which  uses  up  a  lot  of  grain,  enough  to  hinder  the 
satisfaction  of  all  the  requisitions.  He  might  do  without  dogs,  as  his  court  Is  enclosed  ;  he 
might  likewise  content  himself  with  thirty  chickens  and  then  be  able  to  satisfy  the  requisi- 
tions." This  document  is  signed  **  Bertrand.  agen."  Mauchin,  on  the  strength  of  it,  is 
incarcerated  at  Troyes  "  at  his  own  expense." 

I  Ibfd.  Letter  from  the  dbtrict  of  Bar-sur-Scine,  Ventose  14,  year  III.  Since  the  abo- 
lition of  the  "  maximum,*'  *'  the  inhabitants  travel  thirty  and  forty  leagues  to  purchase 
wheat.** — (Letter  from  the  municipality  of  Troyes,  Ventose  15.)  "  According  to  the  price 
of  grain,  which  we  keep  on  buying,  by  agreement,  bread  will  cost  fifteen  sous  (the  pound) 
next  decade." 
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on  private  parties  ;  he  gains  in  tlu'  end,  and  that  is  why  he  per- 
sists in  fanning. 

The  weight,  however,  of  which  he  relieves  himself  falls  upon 
the  overburdened  buyer,  and  this  weight,  already  excessive, 
goes  on  increasing,  through  another  effect  of  the  revolutionary 
instiiution,  until  it  liecomes  ten-fold  and  even  a  hundred-fold. 
— The  only  money,  in  fact,  which  private  individuals  possess 
melts  away  in  their  hands,  and,  so  to  say,  destioys  ilsclf.  When 
the  guillotine  stops  working,  the  assignat,  losing  its  official 
value,  falls  to  its  real  value.  In  August,  1794,  the  loss  on  il  is 
uxty-^ix  per  cent.,  in  October,  seventy-two  per  cent.,  in  Decem- 
ber, seventy-eight  per  cent.,  in  January,  17951  eighty-one  per 
cent.,  and  after  ibat  date  the  constant  issues  of  enormous 
amounts,  five  hundred  millions,  then  a  biUion,  a  billion  and  a 
half,  and.  finally,  two  billions  a  month,  hastens  its  depreciation.' 
The  grenit-r  the  depreciation  of  the  assignats  the  greater  the 
amount  the  government  is  obliged  to  issue  to  provide  for  its 
expenses,  and  the  more  it  issues  the  more  it  causes  their 
depreciation,  so  that  the  decline  which  increases  the  issue 
increases  the  depreciation,  until,  finally,  the  assignat  comes 
down  to  nothing.  On  March  11,  1795,  the  louis  tfor  brings 
two  hundred  and  five  francs  in  assignats.  May  1 1,  four  hundred 
francs,  June  12,  one  thousand  francs,  in  the  month  of  October, 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  francs,  November  13,  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  francs,  November  ai,  three 
thousand  francs,  and  six  months  later,  nineteen  thousand 
francs.  Accordingly,  an  assignat  of  one  hundred  francs  is 
worth  in  June,  1795,  four  francs,  in  August  three  francs,  in 
November  fifteen  sous,  in  December  ten  sous,  and  then  five 
sous.  Naturally,  all  provisions  rise  proportionately  in  price. 
A  pound  of  bread  in  Paris,  January  2,  1796,  costs  fifty  francs, 
a  pound  of  meat  sixty  francs,  a  pound  of  candles  one  hundred 
and  eighty  francs,  a  bushel  of  potatoes  two  hundred  francs,  a 

I  Schmidt,  '-  Parblr  Ziistandc,"  14;-1».     The  re-openEng  ot  lh>  Boui«,  April  >;,  iiq;  ; 
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bottle  of  wine  one  hundred  francs.  The  reader  may  imagine, 
if  he  can,  the  distress  of  people  with  small  incomes,  pensioners 
and  employees,  mechanics  and  artisans  in  the  towns  out  of 
work,*  in  brief,  all  who  have  nothing  but  a  small  package  of 
assignats  to  live  on,  and  who  have  nothing  to  do,  whose  indis- 
pensable wants  are  not  directly  supplied  by  the  labor  of  their 
own  hands  in  producing  wine,  candles,  meat,  potatoes  and 
bread. 

Immediately  after  the  abolition  of  the  "  maximum,"  '  the 
cry  of  hunger  increases.  From  month  to  month  its  accents 
become  more  painful  and  vehement  in  proportion  to  the 
increased  deamess  of  provisions,  especially  in  the  summer  of 
179s,  as  the  harvesting  draws  near,  when  the  granaries,  filled 
by  the  crop  of  1794,  are  getting  empty.  And  these  hungering 
cries  go  up  by  millions  :  for  a  good  many  of  the  departments 
in  France  do  not  produce  sufficient  grain  for  home  consump- 
tion, this  being  the  case  in  fertile  wheat  departments,  and  like- 
wise in  certain  districts ;  cries  also  go  up  from  the  large  and 
small  towns,  while  in  each  village  numbers  of  peasants  fast 
because  they  have  no  land  to  provide  them  with  food,  or 
because  they  lack  strength,  health,  employment  and  wages. — 
"  For  a  fortnight  past,"  writes  a  municipal  body  in  Seine-et- 
Mame,*  "  at  least  two  hundred  citizens  in  our  commune  are 


X  " Correspondance  dc  Mallet-Dupan  avec  la  cour  de  Vienne,"  i.,  253  (Ju^Y  '8,  1795). 
**  It  b  not  the  same  now  as  in  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution,  which  then  bore  heavily 
only  on  certain  classes  of  society ;  now,  everybody  feels  the  scourge,  hourly,  in  every 
department  of  civil  life.    Goods  and  provisions  advance  daily   (in   price)  in  much  greater 

proportion  than  the  decline  in  assiii^nats. . . .  Paris  b  rc;illy  a  city  of  furnishing  shops The 

immense  competition  for  these  objects  raises  all  goods  twenty-five  per  cent,  a  week. ...  It  is 
the  same  with  provuions.  A  sack  of  wheat  weighing  three  quintals  is  now  worth  nine 
thousand  francs,  a  pound  of  beef  thirty-six  francs,  a  pair  of  shoes  one  hundred  francs.  It 
is  impossible  for  artisans  to  raise  their  wages  proportionately  with  such  a  large  and  rapid 
increase." — Cf.  "  Diary  of  Lord  Malmesbury,"  iii.,  290  (October  27,  1796).  After  1795,  the 
gains  of  the  peasants,  land-owners  and  producers  are  very  large ;  from  179a  to  1796  they 
accumulate  and  hide  away  most  of  the  current  coin.  They  were  courageous  enough  and 
smart  enough  to  protect  their  hoard  against  the  violence  of  the  revolutionary  government ; 
*'  hence,  at  the  time  of  the  depreciation  of  assignat!«,  they  bought  land  extraordinarily 
cheap."     In  1796  they  cultivate  and  produce  largely. 

2  Archives  Nationales,  AF.,  II.,  72.  (Letter  of  the  administrators  of  the  district  of 
Montpelier  to  the  Convention,  Messidor  26,  year  II.)  "  Your  decree  of  Nivose  4  last, 
suppressed  the  *  maximum,*  which  step,  provoked  by  justice  and  the  '  maximum,^  did 
not  have  the  effect  you  anticipated.^*  The  dearth  ceases,  but  there  is  a  prodigious  increase 
in  prices,  the  farmer  selling  hb  wheat  at  from  four  hundred  and  seventy  to  six  hundred  and 
seventy  francs  the  quintal. 

3  Archives  Nationales,  AF.,  II.,  71.  (Deliberations  of  the  commune  of  Champs,  canton 
of  I-agny,  Prairial  aa,  year  III.    Letter  of  the  procureursyndic  of  Meaux,  Messidor  3. 
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without  bread,  grain  and  flour ;  they  have  had  no  other  foot 
than  bran  and  vegetables.  We  see  with  sorrow  children 
deprived  of  nourishment,  their  nurses  without  milk,  unable  tc 
suckle  them  ;  old  men  falling  down  through  inanition,  and 
young  men  in  the  fields  too  weak  to  stand  up  to  their  work." 
And  other  communes  in  the  district  "are  about  in  the  same 
condition." — The  same  spectacle  is  visible  throughout  the 
He-de-France,  Normandy,  and  in  Picardy.  Around  Dieppe,  in 
the  country,'  entire  communes  support  themselves  on  herbs 
and  bran.  "  Citizen  representatives,"  write  the  adminis- 
trators, "we  can  no  longer  maintain  ourselves.  Our  fellow- 
citizens  reproach  us  with  having  despoiled  ihem  of  their  grain 
in  favor  of  the  large  communes." — "  All  means  of  subsistence 
are  exhausted,"  writes  the  district  of  Louviers  ; '  "we  are 
reduced  here  for  a  month  past  to  eating  bran  bread  and  boiled 
herbs,  and  even  this  rude  food  is  getting  scarce.  Bear  in  mind 
that  we  have  seventy-one  thousand  people  to  govern,  at  this 
very  time  subject  to  all  the  horrors  of  famine,  a  large  number  of 
them  having  already  perished,  some  with  hunger  and  others 
with  diseases  engendered  by  the  poor  food  they  live  on," — In 
the  Caen  district,' "the  unripe  peas,  horse-peas,  beans,  and 
green  barley  and  rye  are  attacked  ; "  mothers  and  children  go 
after  these  in  the  fields  in  default  of  other  food;  "other 
vegetables  in  the  gardens  are  already  consumed ;  furniture,  the 
comforts  of  the  well-to-do  class,  have  become  the  prey  of  the 
farming  egoist ;  having  nothing  more  to  sell  they  conse- 
quently have  nothing  with  which  to  obtain  a  morsel  of  bread." 
— "  It  is  impossible,"  writes  the  representative  on  mission,  "  to 
wait  for  the  crop  without  further  aid.  As  long  as  bran  lasted 
the  people  ate  that ;  none  can  now  be  found  and  despair  is 
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at  its  height.  I  have  not  seen  the  sun  since  I  came.  The 
harvest  will  be  a  month  behind.  What  shall  we  do  ?  What 
will  become  of  us?" — "  In  Picardy,"  writes  the  Beauvais  dis- 
trict, "the  great  majority  of  people  in  the  rural  communes 
overrun  the  woods'*  to  find  mushrooms,  berries  and  wild 
fruits.*  *\They  think  themselves  lucky,"  says  the  Bapaume 
district,  "  if  they  can  get  a  share  of  the  food  of  animals."  "  In 
many  communes,"  the  district  of  Vervier  reports,  "  the  inhabi- 
tants are  reduced  to  living  on  herbage."  "  Many  families, 
entire  communes,"  reports  the  Laon  commissary,  "  have  been 
without  bread  two  or  three  months  and  live  on  bran  or  herbs. 
.  .  .  Mothers  of  families,  children,  old  men,  pregnant  women, 
come  to  the  (members  of  the)  Directory  for  bread  and  often 
faint  in  their  arms." 

And  yet,  great  as  the  famine  is  in  the  country  it  is  worse  in 
the  towns  ;  and  the  proof  of  it  is  that  the  starving  people  flock 
into  the  country  to  find  whatever  they  can  to  live  on,  no  matter 
how,  and,  generally  speaking,  in  vain. — "Three-quarters  of  our 
fellow-citizens,"  writes  the  Rozoy  municipality,'  "are  forced  to 
quit  work  and  overrun  the  country  here  and  there,  among  the 
farmers,  to  obtain  bread  for  specie,  and  with  more  entreaty 
than  the  poorest  wretches ;  for  the  most  part,  they  return 
with  tears  in  their  eyes  at  not  being  able  to  find,  not  merely 
a  bushel  of  wheat,  but  a  pound  of  bread."  "  Yesterday," 
writes  the  Montreuil-sur-Mer  municipality,*  "more  than  two 
hundred  of  our  citizens  set  out  to  beg  in  the  country,"  and, 
when  they  get  nothing,  they  steal.  "  Bands  of  brigands  * 
spread  through  the  country  and  pillage  all  dwellings  any- 
wise remote. . .  .Grain^  flour,  bread,  cattle,  poultry,  stuffs,  etc., 
all  come  in  play ;  our  terrified  shepherds  are  no  longer  wil- 
ling to  sleep  in  their  sheep-pens   and  are  leaving  us."     The 


I  Archives  Nationaks,  AF.,  11.,  74.  (Letter  of  the  Beauvais  administrators,  Prairial  15.— 
Letter  of  the  Bapaume  administrator,  Prairial  94. — Letter  of  the  Vervier  administrator, 
Messidor  7.— Letter  of  the  commissary  sent  by  the  district  of  Laon,  Messidor.) — Cf.,  ibid.y 
letter  from  the  Abbeville  district,  Prairial  11.    "The  quintal  of  wheat  is  sold  at  one 
thousand  assignats,  or  rather,  the  farmers  will  not  take  assignats  any  more,  grain  not  to  be 
had  for  anything  but  coin,  and,  as  most  people  have  none  to  give  they  are  hard-hearted 
enough  to  demand  of  one  his  clothes,  and  of  another  his  furniture,  etc/* 
.  a  Ibid.y  AF.,  IL,  71.    (Letter  of  the  Rozoy  municipality.  Seine-et-Mame.  Messidor  4, 
year  III.)    A  bushel  of  wheat  in  the  vicinity  of  Rozoy  brings  three  hundred  francs. 
3  Ibid.y  P>LY.y  IL,  74.    (Letter  of  the  Montreuil-sur-Mer  municipality,  Prairial  iq.'J 
^  Ibid,    (Letter  of  the  Venrins  administrators,  -Prairial  xi.    Letter   of   the  commune 
of  La  Chapelle-tur-Somme,  Prairial  34.) 
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most  titnid  dig  carrots  at  night  or,  during  the  day,  gather 
dandelions  ;  but  their  town  stomachs  cannot  digest  this  aliment. 
"Lately,"  writes  ihe  firocureur-syndu  of  St.  Germain,'  "the 
corpse  of  a  father  of  a  family,  found  in  Ihe  fields  with  his 
mouth  still  filled  with  the  grass  he  had  striven  to  chew,  ex- 
asperates and  arouses  the  spirit  of  the  poor  creatures  await- 
ing a  similar  fate." 

HoWi  then,  do  people  in  the  towns  live  ? — In  small  towns  or 
scattered  villages,  each  municipality,  using  what  gendarmes  it 
has,  makes  legal  requisitions  in  its  vicinity,  and  sometimes  the 
commune  obtains  from  the  government  a  charitable  gift  of 
wheat,  oats,  rice  or  assignats.  But  the  quantity  of  grain  it 
receives  is  so  small,  one  asks  how  it  is  that,  after  two  months, 
six  months  or  a  year  o(  such  a  system,  one  half  of  its  inhabit- 
ants are  not  in  the  (;rave-yard,  I  suppose  lh.it  many  of  them 
live  on  what  they  raise  in  their  gardens,  or  on  their  small  farms; 
others  are  helped  by  their  relations,  neighbors  and  compan- 
ions ;  in  any  event,  it  is  clear  that  the  human  machine  is  very 
resistant,  and  a  few  raouthfuls  suffice  to  keep  it  going  a  !ong 
time. — At  Ervy,'  in  Aube,  "not  a  grain  of  wheat  has  been 
brought  in  the  last  two  market-days."  "  To-morrow,'  Prairial 
25,  in  Bapaume,  the  chief  town  of  the  district,  there  will  be 
only  two  bushels  of  flour  left  (for  food  of  any  sort)."  "  At 
Boulogne-sur-Mer,  for  the  past  ten  days,  there  has  been  distrib- 
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uted  to  each  person  only  three  pounds  of  bad  barley,  or  maslin, 
without  knowing  whether  we  can  again  distribute  this  miser- 
able ration  next  decade."  Out  of  sixteen  hundred  inhabitants 
in  Brionne,  "  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  *  are  reduced  to  the 
small  portion  of  wheat  they  receive  at  the  market,  and  which, 
unfortunately,  for  too  long  a  time,  has  been  reduced  from  eight 
to  three  ounces  of  wheat  for  each  person,  every  eight  days." 
For  three  months  past,  in  Seine-et-Marne,'  in  "  the  commune 
of  Meaux,  that  of  Lafert6,  Lagny,  Daumartin,  and  other  prin- 
cipal towns  of  the  canton,  they  have  had  only  half-a-pound  per 
head,  for  each  day,  of  bad  bread."  In  Seine-et-Oise,  "  citizens 
of  the  neighborhood  of  Paris  and  even  of  Versailles  *  state  that 
they  are  reduced  to  four  ounces  of  bread."  At  St.  Denis,*  with 
a  population  of  six  thousand,  **  a  large  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
worn  out  with  suffering,  betake  themselves  to  the  charity 
depots.  Workmen,  especially,  cannot  do  their  work  for  lack  of 
food.  A  good  many  women,  mothers  and  nurses,  have  been 
found  in  their  houses  unconscious,  without  any  sign  of  life  in 
them,  and  many  have  died  with  their  infants  at  their  breasts." 
Even  in  a  larger  and  less  forsaken  town,  St.  Germain,*  the  mis- 
ery surpasses  all  that  one  can  imagine.  "  Half-a-pound  of 
flour  for  each  inhabitant,"  not  daily,  but  at  long  intervals ; 
**  bread  at  fifteen  and  sixteen  francs  the  pound  and  all  other 
provisions  at  the  same  rate  ;  a  people  which  is  sinking,  losing 
hope  and  perishing.  Yesterday,  for  the  fete  of  the  9th  of  Ther- 
midor,  not  a  sign  of  rejoicing  ;  on  the  contrary,  symptoms  of 


I  Ibid.^  KY.^  II.,  73.  (Letter  of  the  municipality  of  Brionne,  district  of  Bemay,  Prairial 
7.)  The  farmers  do  not  bring  in  their  wheat  because  they  sell  it  elsewhere  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  hundred  and  two  thousand  francs  the  sack  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  pounds. 

%  Ibid,^  AF.,  II.,  71.    (Letter  of  \.\ie  /rocttreur-^ytuiic  of  the  district  of  Meaux,  Messidor  ■ 
3.)    "  Their  fate  is  shared  by  many  of  the  rural  communes  **  and  the  whole  district  has 
been  reduced  to  this  dearth  '^  to  increase  the  resources  of  Paris  and  the  armies.'* 

3  Schmidt,  **  Tableaux  de  Paris."  (Reports  of  the  Police,  Pluviosc  6,  year  Ml.)— Ihid., 
Germinal  x6.  **  A  letter  from  the  department  of  Drome  states  that  they  are  dying  of 
hunger  there,  bread  selling  at  three  francs  the  pound.*' 

4  Archives  Nationales,  AF.,  II.,  70.  (Deliberations  of  the  Council-general  of  Franciade, 
Thermidor  9,  year  III.) 

5  Ibid,  (Letter  of  the >rararr^»r^r^it<//V  of  the  district  of  St.  Germain,  Thermidor  10.) 
— Del^luze,  **  Souvenirs  de  Soixante  Annees,"  p.  10.  (The  Del6clu7e  family  live  in 
Mendon  in  1794  and  for  most  of  1795.  M.  Del^cluze,  senior,  .-ind  his  son  go  to  Meaux  and 
obtain  of  a  farmer  a  bag  of  good  flour  weighing  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  for 
about  ten  Itntis  d^or  and  fetch  it  home,  taking  the  greatest  pains  to  keep  it  concealed. 
Both  father  and  son  **  after  having  covered  the  precious  sack  with  hay  and  straw  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cart,  follow  it  on  foot  at  some  distance  as  the  peasant  drives  along."  Ma- 
dame Del^cluze  kneads  the  bread  herself  and  bakes  it. 
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geoeral  and  profound  depression,  tottering  spectres  in  the 
streets,  mournfiil  shrieks  of  ravaging  hunger  or  shouts  of  rage, 
almost  every  one,  driven  to  the  last  extremity  of  misery,  wel- 
coming death  as  a  boon." 

Such  is  the  aspect  of  these  huge  artificial  agglomerations, 
where  the  soil,  made  sterile  by  habitation,  bears  only  stones, 
and  where  Iwenly,  thirty,  fifty  and  a  hundred  thousand  suffer- 
ing stomachs  have  to  obtain  from  ten,  twenty  and  thirty  leagues 
off  their  first  and  last  mouthful  of  food.  Within  these  close 
pens  long  lines  of  human  sheep  huddle  together  everj'  day 
bleating  and  trembling  around  almost  empty  troughs,  and  only 
through  extraordinary  efforts  do  the  shepherds  daily  succeed 
in  providing  tliem  with  a  little  nourishment.  The  central  gov- 
ernment, strenuously  appealed  to.  enlarges  or  defines  the  circle 
of  their  rctinisitions ;  it  authorises  them  to  borrow,  to  tax 
themselves  :  it  lends  or  gives  to  them  millions  of  assignats  ; ' 
frequently,  in  cases  of  extreme  want,  it  allows  them  to  take  so 
much  grain  or  rice  from  its  storehouses,  for  a  week's  supply. — 
But,    in    truth,    this    sort    of    life    is    not    living,   it     is    only 


,.>    '■  The  deficil.  M  ihc  limi  wc  look  hold  of  Ihe  govemmml,  wh[<:h,  awing   lo'  the  difltr- 

lhcniK:euin>i».  hAdamoumed  la  I»o  million  lOD  hundnd  Hvenly  llioiiund  >nd  twenty- 
ihiK  rnno,  »  incrcKed  in  Thcrmidnruloamounttaeighl  million  Ihrcc  hundred  (hcIh 
Lhausand  and  nine  huAdred  fifty^HK  rnnc«.'*  ConKijuently,  Ihc  lowna  ruin  ihemnvlvs 
Archive  Nalionale..  AF..  il..  ,i,  {L«,ct  o( 
>-c«'IV.)  TminhasiHUtufficienlmoDcywiih 
»hich  lo  Iniyoil  forii-i  iireei-lamps  and  whith  are  no  longer  lit  at  nijhi.  A  decree  is 
parsed  In  ennlite  Ihe  agent  for  tiib^Ulences  at  Parin  lo  aupply  lis  conmisiaries  wiih  twenty 
qiiinfaUnf  oil  which,  for  Ihree  hundred  and  forty  lamps,  kecpt  one  hundred  agoing  up  to 
(lerminali.    The  tame  al  TduIoiik.  fReponnf  DslnK.  .V»('/»r.  June  34,  inS.)    On 

vaiFT  10  vash  ihe  guillotine,  (firanier  de  Cauagnac.  i,.  ij.  Eitract  from  Ihc  irehivet  of 
Rordeaui.)  Bordeaim  it  auihnriMd  lo  wll  one  thouvind  cattu  of  wine  which  hod  formeily 
been  lalcen  on  reqnisilion  by  the  govemmenl,  (he  town  to  par  (or  Ihem  a[  the  nut  at  which 
Ihe  Republic  boughl  Ihem  and  10  wll  them  u  dear  as  possihTe  in  the  way  of  regular  trade. 

Mationalet,  AF.,  II..  71.  orders  of  Vendtmiaire  4.  year  IV.)— Ai  lo  aid  fumishcd  by  the 

[rancs  10  Poiliers.  PIuvidk  iS,  four  millioni  to  l.yoni.  Pluvine  i;,  three  millions  a  monlh 
10  N:inte<.  after  Thennidot  14.  ten  millions  to  the  depaitmeni  of  Himull  in  Fiimure  and 
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not  dying.  For  one  half,  and  more  than  one  half  of  the 
inhabitants  simply  subsist  on  rations  of  bread  obtained  by  long 
waiting  for  it  at  the  end  of  a  string  of  people  and  delivered  at 
a  reduced  price.  What  rations  and  what  bread  !  "  It  seems," 
says  the  municipality  of  Troyes,  "that*  the  country  has 
anathematised  the  *  towns.  Formerly,  the  finest  grain  was 
brought  to  market ;  the  farmer  kept  the  inferior  quality  and 
consumed  it  at  home.  Now  it  is  the  reverse,  and  this  is  carried 
still  further,  for,  not  only  do  we  receive  no  wheat  whatever,  but 
the  farmers  give  us  sprouted  barley  and  rye,  which  they  reserve 
for  our  commune  ;  the  farmer  who  has  none  arranges  with 
those  who  have,  so  as  to  buy  it  and  deliver  it  in  town,  and  sell 
his  good  wheat  elsewhere.  Half  a  pound  per  day  and  per 
head,  in  Pluviose,  to  the  thirteen  thousand  or  fourteen  thou- 
sand indigent  in  Troyes  ;  then  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  and, 
finally,  two  ounces  with  a  little  rice  and  some  dried  vegetables, 
"  which  feeble  resource  is  going  to  fail  us/"  Half  a  pound  in 
Pluviose,  to  the  twenty  thousand  needy  in  Amiens,  which 
ration  is  only  nominal,  for  "it  often  happens  that  each  indi- 
vidual gets  only  four  ounces,  while  the  distribution  has 
repeatedly  failed  three  days  in  succession,"  and  this  continues  ; 
six  months  later,  Fructidor  7,  Amiens  has  but  sixty-nine 
quintals  of  flour  in  its  market  storehouse,  "  an  insufficient 
quantity  for  distribution  this  very  day  ;  to-morrow,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  make  any  distribution  at  all,  and  the  day  after 
to-morrow  the  needy  population  of  this  commune  will  be 
brought  down  to  absolute  famine." — "  Complete  desperation  ! " 
There  are  already  "many  suicides."  *  At  other  times,  rage  pre- 
dominates and  there  are  riots.     At  Evreux,  *  Germinal   21,  a 

X  Archives  Nationales,  II.,  |  i,  file  a.  (Deliberations  of  the  Commune  of  Troyes, 
Ventose  15,  year  III.) — **Un  S^jour  en  France."  (Amiens,  May  9,  1795.)  **  As  we  had 
obtained  a  few  six  franc  crowns  and  were  able  to  get  a  small  supply  of  wheat.  .  .  .  Mr. 

D and  the  senrants  eat  bread  made  of  three-fourths  bran  and  one-fourth  flour.  .  .  . 

When  we  bake  it  we  carefully  close  the  doors,  paying  no  attention  to  the  door-bell,  and 
allow  no  visitor  to  come  in  until  every  trace  of  the  operation  is  gone.  .  .  .  The  distribution 
now  consists  of  a  mixture  of  sprouted  wheat,  peas,  rye,  etc.,  which  scarcely  resembles 
bread.'*  (April  xa.)  **  The  distribution  of  bread  (then)  was  a  quarter  of  a  pound  a  day. 
Many  of  those  who  in  other  respects  were  well-off,  got  nothing  at  all." 

2  Ibid.  (I>etters  of  the  municipality  of  Troyes,  Ventose  15,  year  ITT.,  and  Germinal  6.) 
letter  of  the  three  deputies,  sent  by  the  municipality  to  Paris,  Pluviose,  year  III.  (no  date.) 

3  "  Un  S^jour  en  France."  (Amiens,  Jan.  y>,  1795.)  Archives  Nationales.  AF.,II.,  74. 
(Deliberation  of  the  Commune  of  Amiens,  Thermidor  8,  and  Fructidor  7,  year  III.) 

4  '*  Souvenirs  et  Journal  d'un  Bourgeois  d'Evreux,"  p.  97.  (The  women  stop  carts 
loaded  with  wheat,  keep  them  all  night,  stone  and  wound  Representative  Berus^,  and 
tucceed  in  getting,  each,  eight  pounds  of  wheat.) 
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riol  breaks  out,  owing  to  the  delivery  of  only  two  pounds  of 
flour  per  head  and  per  week,  and  because  three  days  before, 
only  a  pound  and  a  half  was  delivered.  There  is  a  riot  at 
iJieppe'.Prairial  14  and  15.  because  "the  people  are  reduced 
here  to  three  or  four  ounces  of  bread."  There  is  another  at 
Vervins,Prairial  g,  because  the  municipality  which  obtains  bread 
at  a  cost  of  seven  and  eight  francs  a  pound,  raises  the  price 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  sous.  At  Lille,  an  insurrection  breaks 
out  Messidor  4,  because  the  municipality,  paying  nine  francs 
for  bread,  can  give  it  to  the  poor  only  for  about  twenty  and 
thirty  sous. — Lyons,  in  Nivose,  remains  without  bread  "for 
five  full  days."'  At  Charlres,  Thermidor  15,'  the  distribution 
of  bread  for  a  monlh  is  only  eight  ounces  a  day,  and  there  is 
not  enough  lo  keep  this  up  uniil  the  aoth  of  Thermidor,  On 
ihe  fifteenth  of  Fructidor,  La  Rochclle  writes  that  "  its  public 
distribulions,  reduced  to  seven  or  eight  ounces  of  bread,  are  on 
Ihe  point  of  failing  entirely."  For  four  nionlhs,  at  Painbceuf, 
the  ration  is  but  the  quarter  of  a  pound  of  bread. '  And  the 
same  at  Nantes,  which  has  eighty-two  thousand  inhabitants  and 
swarms  with  the  wretched  ;  "  the  distribution  never  exceeded 
four  ounces  a  day,"  and  that  only  for  the  past  year.  The  same 
at  Rouen,  which  contains  sixty  thousand  inhabitants  ;  and,  in 
addition,  within  the  past  fortnight  the  distribution  has  failed 
three  times  ;  in  other  reports,  those  who  are  well-off  suffer  more 
than  the  indigent  because  they  take  no  part  in  the  communal 
distribution,  "  all  resources  for  obtaining  food  being,  so  to  say, 
interdicted  lo  them." — Five  ounces  of  bread  per  diem  for  four 


lony-fivE  loiu. 
J  Atchi.n  Natiomlu,  AF.,11.,  .3.    (UHetof  Ihedcp 

hunger.")—"  The  inhabilnnls  of  Chanm  hax;  not  even  been  allm. 

4  IbiJ.  (Peliiinn  of  the  commune  of  La  Rochclle.  Fniclidor  ij.  It 
dor  9,  ihaL  of  the  munkipaliiy  of  Name.  Thecmidor  u.  Ihai  of  Ron 
AF..I!..7=.  (Leiier  o(  ihe  commune  of  Bayonne.Fnic.idon.)  " 
for  more  Ihas  two  years.  ...  The  municipaliiy.  the  put  <ii  moni 
necestiiy  of  reducing  its  subjects  ro  half-a-pound  of  com-brGid  per 
Iweniy-five  loiii  the  pound,  although  Ihe  pound  coMq  over  five  fraji 
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months  is  the  allowance  to  the  forty  thousand  inhabitants  of 
Caen  and  its  district.  *  A  great  many  in  the  town,  as  well  as 
in  the  country,  live  on  bran  and  wild  herbs."  At  the  end  of 
Prairial,  "  there  is  not  a  bushel  of  grain  in  the  town  storehouses, 
while  the  requisitions,  enforced  in  the  most  rigorous  and 
imposing  style,  produce  nothing  or  next  to  nothing."  Misery 
augments  from  week  to  week  ;  "  it  is  impossible  to  form  any 
idea  of  it ;  the  people  of  Caen  live  on  brown  bread  and  the 
blood  of  cattle.  .  .  .  Every  countenance  bears  traces  of  the 
famine.  .  .  .  Faces  are  of  livid  hue.  ...  It  is  impossible  to 
await  the  new  crop,  until  the  end  of  Fructidor." — Such  are  the 
exclamations  everywhere.  The  object  now,  indeed,  is  to  cross 
the  narrowest  and  most  terrible  defile ;  a  fortnight  more  of 
absolute  fasting  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  would  be 
sacrificed.*  At  this  moment  the  government  half  opens  the 
doors  of  its  storehouses  ;  it  lends  a  few  sacks  of  flour  on  con- 
dition of  re-payment, — for  example,  at  Cherbourg  a  few  hun- 
dreds of  quintals  of  oats  ;  by  means  of  oat  bread,  the  poor  can 
subsist  until  the  coming  harvest.  But  above  all,  it  doubles  its 
guard  and  shows  its  bayonets.  At  Nancy,  a  traveller  sees ' 
"  more  than  three  thousand  persons  soliciting  in  vain  for  a  few 
pounds  of  flour."  They  are  dispersed  with  the  butt-ends  of 
muskets. — Thus  are  the  peasantry  taught  patriotism  and  the 
townspeople  patience.  Physical  constraint  exercised  on  all  in 
the  name  of  all ;  this  is  the  only  procedure  which  an  arbitrary 
socialism  can  resort  to  for  the  distribution  of  food  and  to 
discipline  starvation. 

VII. 
All  that  an  absolute  government  can  do  for  supplying  the 

I  Ibid.  (Letter  of  Representative  Porcher,  Caen,  Prairial  34,  Messidor  3  and  36.  Letter 
of  the  municipality  of  Caen,  Messidor  3.) 

a  Ibid.  AF.,II.,  71.  (Letter  of  the  municipality  of  Auxerre,  Messidor  19.)  "  We  have 
kept  alive  thus  far  through  all  .sorts  of  expedients  as  if  by  miracle.  It  has  required  in- 
calculable efforts,  great  expenditure,  and  really  supernatural  means  to  accomplish  it.  Hut 
there  is  still  one  month  between  this  and  the  end  of  Therraidor.  How  are  we  going  to 
live !  Our  people,  the  majority  of  whom  are  fanners  and  artisans,  are  rationed  at  half-a- 
pound  a  day  for  each  person  and  this  will  last  but  ten  or  twelve  days  at  most.^* 

3  Meissner,  "  Voyage  4  Paris,"  339.  "  There  was  not  a  morsel  of  bread  in  our  inn.  I 
went  myself  to  five  or  six  bakeries  and  pastry  shops  and  found  them  all  stripped."  He 
finds  in  the  last  one  about  a  dozen  of  small  Savoy  biscuits  for  which  he  pays  fifteen  francs. 
— See,  for  the  military  proceedings  of  the  government  in  relation  to  bread,  the  orders  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  most  of  them  by  the  hand  of  Lindet,  AF.,  II.,  68-74. 
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capital  with  food  is  undertaken  and  carried  out  by  this  one, 
here  is  its  seat,  and  one  more  degree  of  dearth  in  Paris  woi 
overthrow  it.  Each  week,  on  reading  the  daily  reports  of 
agents,'  it  finds  itself  on  the  verge  of  explosion  ;  twice, 
Germinal  and  Prairial,  a  popular  outbreak  does  overthrow 
for  a  few  hours,  and,  if  it  maintains  itself,  it  is  on  the  conditi 
of  either  giving  the  needy  a  piece  of  bread  or  the  hope  of  g 
ting  it.  Consequently,  military  posts  are  established  arou 
Paris,  eighteen  leagues  off,  on  all  the  highways — perraan* 
patrols  in  correspondence  with  each  other  to  urge  on  i 
wagoners  and  draft  relays  of  horses  on  the  spot  ;  escorts  di 
patched  from  Paris  to  meet  convoys;'  requisitions  of  " 
carts  and  all  horses  whatever  to  effect  transportation  in  pref 
ence  to  any  other  work  or  service;"  all  communes  Iravers 
by  a  highway  are  ordered  to  put  rubbish  and  litter  on  the  b 
spots  and  spread  dirt  the  whole  way,  so  that  ihe  horses  m 
drag  their  loads  in  spite  of  the  slippery  road  ;  the  natioi 
agents  are  ordered  to  draft  the  necessary  number  of  men 
break  the  ice  around  the  water-mills  ; '  a  requisition  is  ma 
for  "all  the  barley  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  t 
Republic  ;  "  this  must  be  utilised  by  means  of  "  the  amalgai 
for  making  bread,"  while  the  brewers  are  forbidden  to  use  b 
ley  in  the  manufacture  of  beer;  the  starchmakers  are  forb 
den  to  convert  potatoes  into  starch,  with  penalty  of  dea 
against  all  offenders  "  as  destroyers  of  alimentary  produce 
the  breweries  and  starch -factories  °  are  to  be  closed  until  furtl- 
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notice.  Paris  must  have  grain,  no  matter  of  what  kind,  no 
matter  how,  and  at  any  cost,  not  merely  in  the  following  week, 
but  to-morrow,  this  very  day,  because  hunger  chews  and  swal- 
lows everything,  and  it  will  not  wait. — Once  the  grain  is  ob- 
tained, a  price  must  be  fixed  which  people  can  pay.  Now,  the 
difference  between  the  selling  and  cost  price  is  enormous  ;  it 
keeps  on  increasing  as  the  assignat  declines  and  it  is  the  gov- 
ernment which  pays  this.  "  You  furnish  bread  at  three  sous," 
said  Dubois- Craned,  Flor^al  i6,*  "and  it  costs  you  four  francs. 
Paris  consumes  eight  thousand  quintals  qf  meal  daily,  which 
expenditure  alone  amounts  to  one  billion  two  hundred  millions 
per  annum."  Seven  months  later,  when  a  bag  of  flour  brings 
thirteen  thousand  francs,  the  same  expenditure  reaches  five 
hundred  and  forty-six  millions  per  month, — Under  the  ancient 
regime,  Paris,  although  overgrown,  continued  to  be  an  useful 
organism  ;  if  it  absorbed  much,  it  elaborated  more  ;  its  pro- 
ductiveness compensated  for^what  it  consumed,  and,  every 
year,  instead  of  exhausting  the  public  treasury  it  poured  sev- 
enty-seven millions  into  it.  The  new  regime  has  converted  it 
into  a  monstrous  canker  in  the  very  heart  of  France,  a  devour- 
ing parasite  which,  through  its  six  hundred  thousand  leeches, 
drains  its  surroundings  for  a  distance  of  forty  leagues,  con- 
sumes one- half  the  annual  revenue  of  the  State,  and  yet  still 
remains  emaciated  in  spite  of  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  treas- 
ury it  depletes  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  provinces  which  sup- 
ply it  with  food. 

Always  the  same  alimentary  system,  the  same  long  lines  of 
people  waiting  at,  and  before,  dawn  in  every  quarter  of  Paris, 
in  the  dark,  for  a  long  time,  and  often  to  no  purpose,  subject 
to  the  brutalities  of  the  strong  and  the  outrages  of  the  licen- 
tious !  On  the  9th  of  Thermidor,  the  daily  trot  of  the  multi- 
tude in  quest  of  food  has  lasted  uninterruptedly  for  seventeen 
months,  accompanied  with  outrages  of  the  worst  kind  because 
there  is  less  terror  and  less  submissiveness,  with  more  obstin- 
acy because  provisions  at  free  sale  are  dearer,  with  greater 


I  Moniteur^  xxiv.,  397.— Schmidt,  "  Tableaux  de  Paris."  (Reports  of  Frimairc  i6,  year 
IV.)  "Citiicns  in  the  departments  wonder  how  it  is  that  Paris  costs  them  five  hundred 
and  forty  six  millions  per  month  merely  for  bread  when  they  are  starving.  This  isolation 
of  Paris,  for  which  all  the  benefits  of  the  Revolution  arc  exclusively  reserved,  has  the  worst 
effect  on  the  public  mind.**— Meissner,  345. 
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privation  because  the  ration  distributed  is  smaller,  and  it 
more  sombre  despair  because  each  household,  having  consun 
ils  stores,  has  nothing  of  its  own  to  make  up  for  the  ins 
5ciencies  of  public  chanty. — To  cap  the  climax,  the  win 
of  1794—1795  is  so  cold'  that  the  Seine  freezes  and  peo 
cross  the  Loire  on  foot ;  rafts  no  longer  arrive  and,  to  i 
tain  fire- wood,  it  is  necessary  "to  cut  down  trees  at  Bi 
logne,  Vincennes,  Verriires,  Si.  Cloud,  Meudon  and  two  ot 
forests  in  the  vicinity."  Fuel  costs  "four  hundred  francs 
cord  of  wood,  forty  sous  for  a  bushel  of  charcoal,  twe; 
sous  for  a  small  basket.  The  necessitous  are  seen  in 
streets  sawing  the  wood  of  their  bedsteads  to  cook  with  s 
to  keep  from  freezing."  On  the  resumption  of  transportat 
by  water  amongst  the  cakes  of  ice  "  rafts  are  sold  as  fast 
the  raftsmen  can  haul  ihe  wood  out  of  the  water,  the  peo 
being  obliged  lo  pass  ihree  nights  at  the  landing  to  gel  it,  e; 
in  turn  according  lo  his  number."  There  are  "two  thauss 
persons  at  least,  Pluviose  3,  at  the  Louviers  landing,"  each  h 
his  card  allowing  him  four  sticks  at  fifteen  sous  each.  Nat 
ally,  there  Is  pulling,  hauling,  tumult  and  a  rush  ;  "  the  deal 
take  lo  flight  for  fear,  and  the  inspectors  come  near  be: 
murdered  ;  "  they  get  away  along  with  the  police  commissioi 
and  "the  public  helps  itself,"  Likewise,  the  following  d 
there  is  "  an  abominable  pillage  ; "  the  gendarmes  and  soldi 
placed  there  to  maintain  order,  "make  a  rush  for  the  wood  a 
carry  it  away  the  same  as  the  crowd."  Bear  in  mind  that 
this  day  the  thermometer  is  sixteen  degrees  below  zero,  tl 
one  hundred,  two  hundred  other  lines  of  people  likewise  sta 
wailing  al  the  doors  of  bakers  and  butchers,  enduring  the  sai 
cold,  and  that  ihey  have  already  endured  it  and  willyel  endi 
it  a  month  and  more.  Words  are  wanting  to  describe  the  s 
ferings  of  these  long  lines  of  motionless  beings,  during  1 
night,  at  daybreak,  standing  there  five  or  six  hours,  with  I 
blast  driving  through  their  rags  and  their  feet  freezing. — Vi 
lose  is  beginning,  and  the  ration  of  bread  is  reduced  toapou 
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and  a  half  ;  *  Ventose  ends,  and  the  ration  of  bread,  kept  at  a 
pound  and  a  half  for  the  three  hundred  and  twenty- four  labor- 
ers, falls  to  one  pound  ;  in  fact,  a  great  many  get  none  at  all, 
many  only  a  half  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound.  Germinal  follows 
and  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  finding  that  its  magazines 
are  giving  out,  limits  all  rations  to  a  quarter  of  a  pound.  There- 
upon, on  the  12th  of  Germinal,  an  insurrection  of  workmen 
and  women  breaks  out ;  the  Convention  is  invaded  and  liber- 
ated by  military  force,  Paris  is  declared  in  a  state  of  siege  and 
the  government,  again  in  the  saddle,  tightens  the  reins.  Thence- 
forth, the  ration  of  meat  served  out  every  four  or  five  days,  is  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  ;  bread  averages  every  day,  sometimes  five, 
sometimes  six  and  sometimes  seven  ounces,  at  long  intervals 
eight  ounces,  often  three,  two  and  one  ounce  and  a  half,  or 
even  none  at  all ;  while  this  bread,  black  and  "  making  mis- 
chief," becomes  more  and  more  worthless  and  detestable.' 
People  who  are  well  off  live  on  potatoes,  but  only  for  them, 
for,  in  the  middle  of  Germinal,  these  cost  fifteen  francs  the 
bushel  and,  towards  the  end,  twenty  francs ;  towards  the  end  of 
Messidor,  forty-five  francs  ;  in  the  first  month  of  the  Directory, 
one  hundred  and  eighty  francs,  and  then  two  hundred  and 
eighty-four  francs,  whilst  other  produce  goes  up  at  the  same 
rates.  After  the  abolition  of  the  "  maximum  "  the  evil 
springs  not  from  a  lack  of  provisions,  but  from  their  dear- 
ness.  The  shops  are  well  supplied.  Whoever  comes  with  a 
full    purse   gets   what    he    wants.'      Those    who   were    once 


X  Schmidt,  '*  Pariser  Zustande/'  i.,  228,  and  following  pages.  (Fehniar>'  25,  the  distri- 
bution of  bread  b  reduced  to  one  and  one-half  pounds  per  person  ;  March  17,  to  one  and  one- 
half  pounds  for  workmen  and  one  pound  for  others.  Final  reduction  to  one-quarter  of  a 
pound,  March  31.)— /^*V/.,  251,  for  ulterior  rates. — Dufort  de  Chcvcmcy,  (MS.  Mimoires, 
August,  1795.)  M.  de  Chevemey  takes  up  his  quarters  at  the  old  Louvre  with  his  friend 
Sedaine.  "  I  had  assisted  them  with  food  all  I  could  :  they  owned  to  me  that,  without  this, 
they  would  have  died  of  .starvation  notwithstanding  their  means." 

a  Schmidt,  *'  Tableaux  de  Paris.'*  (Reports  of  Germinal  15  and  27,  and  Messidor  28, 
year  III.,  Brumaire  14  and  Frimaire  23,  year  W .)^Ii>id.  (CJerminal  15,  year  III.)  Butter 
is  at  eight  francs  the  pound,  eggs  seven  francs  for  four  ounces. — Ibiti.^  (Messidor  19)  bread 
is  at  sixteen  francs  the  pound,  (Messidor  28)  butter  at  fourteen  francs  the  pound,  (Brumaire 
29)  flour  at  fourteen  thousand  francs  the  bag  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds. 

3  Ibid.  (Report  of  Germinal  12,  year  III.)  "The  eating  houses  and  pastr>'-cooks  are 
better  supplied  than  ever." — "  M^moires  (manuscript)  of  M.  de  Cheverney."  **  My  sister- 
in-law,  with  more  than  forty  thousand  livres  income,  registered  in  the  *  Grand  I^ger,* 
was  reduced  to  cultivating  her  garden,  assisted  by  her  two  chambermaids.  M.  de  Riche- 
bourg,  formerly  intendant-general  of  the  Post-Office,  had  to  sell  at  one  time  a  clock  and  at 
another  time  a  wardrobe  to  live  on.  *  My  friends,*  he  said  to  us  one  day,  '  I  have  been 
obliged  to  put  my  dodc  in  the  pot.*  "—Schmidt.    (Report  of  Frimaire  17,  year  IV.)    "  A 
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wealthy,  all  proprietors  and  large  fundholders,  may  have 
meal  od  handing  over  their  bundles  of  assignats,  on  withdn 
ing  their  last  louii  from  its  hiding-place,  on  selling  th 
jewelry,  clocks,  fumiiure  and  clothes  ;  but  every  tradesir 
and  broker,  the  lucky,  all  experienced  robbers  who  spend  (< 
hundred,  one  thousand,  three  thousand,  then  live  thousa 
francs  for  their  dinner,  revel  in  the  great  ealing  establishtne 
on  fine  wines  and  exquisite  cheer  ;  the  burden  of  the  scare 
is  transferred  to  other  shoulders. — At  present,  the  class  wfc 
suffers,  and  which  suffers  beyond  all  bounds  of  patience 
that  of  employees  and  people  with  small  incomes,'  the  cro 

fni]iiaitrr  rA  ibc  SiKk-Exchuift  icUf  a  t#tit  «  Cw  thtmond  (nnct  He  diDCft  [«t 
ihi^iiund  fnuKi  i»h1  kndlr  enla>i»:  '1  ture  dined  u  (mii  li>m  loi  »w.  Tbey 
rvaiXj  tupcrb.  iheK  utipuli !  1  couldn't  hAve  dinvd  n  well  fofioeriy  al  t*-elve  frsac 
1  Schaiiih. 'Reponiof  Fri<iuiR4.T«vI'''.)  "  TlimpDiB dc;^  id  mihe wd cdbA 
«f  Uhm  vho,  viib  HUU  iBcoBs  ul  kiring  uld  [bar  ckntba,  ii*  iilUnc  ihcir  [undt 

tinploi«»  and  Tt-nlim  giDin  i»or>e  nilh  ihc  JcpiMwicn  of  aiHgnalt.     Here  ire  ho 

Dnzsmbci.  im.     "  Beaunuucluk  m  ion  Um|B,"    tty  De  Lomtnk,  p.  <«6.>       ''  When 

Ihoughi  iJui  I  ihould  gocrarr  wilh  such  a  fortune,  I  put  Ibern  in  ttirpo'^^  *(  i>ncc 
ulked  about  other  ihingt  ko  at  to  gel  the  idea  out  of  my  mind.  On  rclunuif  la  ih«  bo 
en  wme  iKxid  and  prD»iHoo»  u  ijiikk  M  poBiblc  lieloir  pries  go  higher !  Duponi 
old  doiDSIk)  tinned  o9  and  did  hit  beu.  Uul  the  vals  fdl  (mm  my  rya  od  lecins 
cou  dI  toad  for  a  DUHii.h — lour  thoiuuid  nro  hundred  and  le^eoiy^^e  fianct  1 

I  load  otvood .- ^ Ufa  fraac» 

4  IDCindi  td  caodlea,  IrofB  B  fa  >cq  fnoa  per  pound  ..  900 

4  (lutlJtd*  uf  aiipr.  mt  idd  f rum  per  pound,...  -  r ,. ,    ,-    ......     4D0 

T  piHtodl  nil.  al  loo  francf  ,  - 70a 

1 K  buiheli  poutDci.  at  >oo  [tana  pec  biulid jai 

»^1%  Inna 
There  remaint  the  month'*  tupply  ol  butlea'  and  e^^,  as  you 

knoq*.  aoo  Inncs,  meal  73  ?t  30  franci,  and  other  articin  in  pro- 
There   vai   DO  brad  (n   two   dayi.   .    I  have  boughl  only  loui 

pound*  the  Loat  t4D  dayt,  at  43  franca lAa 

"  When  I  think  of  this  royal  outlay,  at  you  call  tt,  which  maks  me  spend  fnun  cigh' 
Ihouvnd  toi»enlylhouundCtanQ(ainothin«.  t-t«hthcdeviltu>dlheiy>len..TenII 
kind  (rana  which  I  have  Katleted  ahoui  the  pa<i  fonniKhl.  ilam  and  imublt  me  to  ni 
ihal  IdonotknowhowtocalculalemyincKmeinlhbway.      In  three  dayi  the  diSen 

qnd  Ave  hundred  Irwsca,  and  cvttva  in  proportion,  n  Ibat,  as  1  wrote  yoii,  a  low]  pilet 
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of  workmen,  the  city  plebeians,  the  low  Parisian  populace 
which  lives  from  day  to  day,  which  is  Jacobin  at  heart,  which 
made  the  Revolution  in  order  to  better  itself,  which  finds 
itself  worse  off,  which  gets  up  one  insurrection  more  on  the  ist 
of  Prairial,  which  forcibly  enters  the  Tuileries  yelling  "  Bread 
and  the  Constitution  of  '93,"  which  installs  itself  as  sovereign 
in  the  Convention,  which  murders  the  Representative  F^raud, 
which  decrees  a  return  to  Terror,  but  which,  put  down  by  the 
National  Guard,  disarmed  and  forced  back  into  lasting  obe- 
dience, has  only  to  submit  to  the  consequences  of  its  outrages, 
the  socialism  it  has  instituted  and  the  economical  system  it  has 
organised. 

Owing  to  the  workmen  of  Paris  having  been  usurpers  and 
tyrants  they  are  now  beggars.  Owing  to  the  ruin  brought  on 
proprietors  and  capitalists  by  them,  individuals  can  no  longer 
employ  them.  Owing  to  the  ruin  they  have  brought  on  the 
Treasury,  the  State  can  provide  them  with  only  the  semblance 
of  charity,  and  hence,  while  all  are  compelled  to  go  hungry,  a 
great  many  die,  and  many  commit  suicide. — Germinal  6,  "  Sec- 
tion of  the  Observatory,"  *  at  the  distribution,  "  forty-one  per- 
sons had  been  without  bread ;  several  pregnant  women 
desired  immediate  confinement  so  as  to  destroy  their  infants  ; 
others  asked  for  knives  to  stab  themselves."  Germinal  8,  "  a 
large  number  of  persons  who  had  passed  the  night  at  the 
doors  of  the  bakeries  were  obliged  to  leave  without  getting  any 
bread."  Germinal  24,  "  the  police  commissioner  of  the  Arsenal 
section  states  that  many  become  ill  for  lack  of  food,  and  that 
he  buries  quite  a  number. . .  .The  same  day,  he  has  heard  of 


and  put  away  costs  me  seven  thousand  one  hundred  francs.  Every  week  now,  the  /d/wxM- 
feu  and  other  meats  for  ragouts,  without  any  butter,  eg:gs  and  other  details,  cost  from  seven 
to  ei^t  hundred  francs.  Washing  also  goes  up  so  fast  that  eight  thousand  francs  do  not 
suffice.  All  this  puts  me  out  of  humor,  while  in  all  this  expenditure  I  declare  on  my  honor 
iff  jure  par  la  tainte  viriti  de  mon  caur)  that  for  two  years  I  have  indulged  no  fancy  of 
my  own  or  spent  anything  except  on  household  expenses.  Nevertheless,  I  have  urgent 
need  of  some  things  for  which  I  should  require  piles  of  assignats." — We  see  by  Beaumar- 
chais*  correspondence  that  one  of  his  friends  travels  around  in  the  environs  of  Paris  to  find 
bread.  "  It  is  said  here  (he  writes  from  Soiry,  June  5,  1795)  that  flour  may  be  had  at 
Driare.  If  this  were  so  I  would  bargain  with  a  reliable  man  there  to  carry  it  to  you  by 
water-carriage  between  Briare  and  Paris. . .  In  the  mean  time  I  do  not  despair  of  finding  a 
loaf.'* — I>etter  of  a  friend  of  Beaumarchais  :  **  This  letter  costs  you  at  least  one  hundred 
francs,  including  paper,  pen,  ink,  and  lamp-oil.  For  economy's  sake  I  write  it  in  your 
house." 

I  Cf.  Schmidt,  "  Tableaux  de  Paris,'*  vols.  ii.  and  iii.    (Reports  of  the  Police,  at  the 
dates  des^nated.) 
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five  o»  six  citizens,  who,  finding  themselves  without  bread,  and 
unable  to  get  other  food,  throw  themselves  into  the  Seine." 
Germinal  37,  "  the  women  say  that  they  (eel  so  furious  aDd  are 
in  such  despair  on  account  of  hunger  and  want  thai  they  tnusl 
inevitably  commit  some  act  of  violence. ..  .In  the  section  of 
'  Les  Amis  de  la  Patrie,'  one  half  have  no  bread- ..  .Three 
persons  tumbled  down  through  weakness  on  the  Boulevard  du 
Temple."  Floreal  i,  "  most  of  the  workmen  in  the'R^pub- 
liijue  '  section  are  leaving  Paris  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
bread."  Flor^al  5,  "eighteen  out  of  twenly-four  inspectors 
state  that  patience  is  exhausted  and  that  things  are  coming  to 
an  end."  Floreal  14,  ''the  distribution  is  always  unsatisfactory 
on  account  of  the  four-ounce  ration  ;  two  thirds  of  the  citizens 
do  without  it.  One  woman,  on  seeing  the  excitement  of  her 
husband  and  her  four  children  who  had  been  wiihout  bread  for 
two  days,  trailed  through  the  gutter  tearing  her  hair  and  strik- 
ing her  head  ;  she  then  got  up  in  a  state  of  fury  and  attempted 
to  drown  herself."  Flor<^,il  20,  "all  exclaim  that  they  cannot 
live  on  three  ounces  of  bread,  and,  again,  of  such  bad  quality. 
Mothers  and  pregnant  women  fall  down  with  weakness."  Flo- 
real  ii,  "the  inspectors  state  that  they  encounter  many  per- 
sons in  the  streets  who  have  fallen  through  feebleness  and  inan- 
ition." Floreal  23,  "a  citoyiiine  who  had  no  bread  for  her 
child  tied  it  to  her  side  and  jumped  into  the  river.  Yesterday, 
an  individual  named  Mottez,  in  despair  through  want,  cut  his 
throat."  Floreal  25,  "several  persons,  deprived  ofar.y  means 
of  existence,  gave  up  in  complete  discouragement,  and  fell 
down  with  weakness  and  exhaustion..  ..In  the  '  GraviUiers  ' 

section,   two   men    were    found   dead    with    inanition The 

peace  officers  report  the  decease  of  several  citizens  ;  one  cut 
his  throat,  while  another  was  found  dead  in  his  bed."  Floreal 
28,  "numbers  of  people  sink  down  for  lack  of  something  to 
eat ;  yesterday,  a  man  was  found  dead  and  others  exhausted 
through  want."  Prairial  14,  "  Inspector  I.aignier  states  that 
the  indigent  are  compelled  to  seek  nourishment  in  the  piles  of 
garbage  on  the  comers."  Messidor  i,'  "  the  said  Picard  fell 
through  weakness  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  the  rue  de 
la  Loi,  and  was  only  brought  to  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening; 
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he  was  carried  to  the  hospital  on  a  hand-barrow."  Messidor 
1 1,  "  There  is  a  report  that  the  number  of  people  trying  to 
drown  themselves  is  so  great  that  the  nets  at  St.  Cloud  scarcely 
suffice  to  drag  them  out  of  the  water."  Messidor  19,  ''A  man 
was  found  on  the  corner  of  a  street  just  dead  with  hunger." 
Messidor  27,  "  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Place  Maubert, 
a  man  named  Marcelin,  employed  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
fell  down  through  starvation  and  died  while  assistance  was  be- 
ing given  to  him."  On  the  previous  evening,  the  anniversary 
of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  a  laborer  on  the  Pont-au-Change, 
says :  "  I  have  eaten  nothing  all  day  ; "  another  replies  :  "  I 
have  not  been  home  because  I  have  nothing  to  give  to  my  wife 
and  children,  dying  with  hunger."  About  the  same  dale,  a 
friend  of  Mallet- Dupan  writes  to  him  "  that  he  is  daily  wit- 
ness to  people  amongst  the  lower  classes  dying  of  inanition  in 
the  streets ;  others,  and  principally  women,  have  nothing  but 
garbage  to  live  on,  scraps  of  refuse  vegetables  and  the  blood 
running  out  of  the  slaughter  houses.  Laborers,  generally,  work 
on  short  time  on  account  of  their  lack  of  strength  and  of  their 
exhaustion  for  want  of  food."  * — Thus  ends  the  rule  of  the  Con- 
vention. Well  has  it  looked  out  for  the  interests  of  the  poor ! 
According  to  the  reports  of  its  own  inspectors,  **  famished 
stomachs  on  all  sides  cry  vengeance,  beat  to  arms  and  sound 
the  tocsin  of  alarm*. . .  .Those  who  have  to  dwell  daily  on  the 
sacrifices  they  make  to  keep  themselves  alive  declare  that  there 
is  no  hope  except  in  death." 

Are  they  going  to  be  relieved  by  the  new  government  which 
the  Convention  imposes  on  them  with  thunders  of  artillery  and 
in  which  it  perpetuates  itself  ? ' — Brumaire  28,  "  Most  of  the 
workmen  in  the  *  Temple  '  and  '  Gravilliers  '  sections  have 
done  no  work  for  want  of  bread."  Brumaire  24,  "  Citizens 
of  all  classes  refuse  to  mount  guard  because  they  have  nothing 
to  eat."  Brumaire  25,  "  In  the  *  Gravilliers '  section  the 
women  say  that  they  have  sold  all  that  they  possessed,  while 
others,  in  the  *  Faubourg- Antoine '  section,  declare  that  it 
would  be  better  to  be  shot  down."     Brumaire  30,  "  A  woman 


X  Mallet-Dupan,  '*  Correspondance  avec  la  cour  de  Vienne/'  i.,  354.    (July  18,  1795.) 

a  Schmidt,  ibid.    (Report  of  Fructidor3,  year  III.) 

3  Schmidt,  ibid.^  vob.  ii.  and  iii.    (Reports  of  the  police  at  the  dates  designated.) 
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beside  herself  came  and  asked  a  baker  to  kill  her  children 
as  she  had  nothing  to  give  them  to  eat."  Frimaire  i,  2,  3 
and  4,  "  In  many  of  the  sections  bread  is  given  out  only  in 
the  evening,  in  others  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  of 
very  poor  quality ....  Several  sections  yesterday  had  no 
bread."  Frimaire  7,  the  inspectors  declare  that  "  the  hospitals 
soon  will  not  be  vast  enough  to  hold  the  sick  and  the 
wretched."  Frimaire  14,  "At  the  central  market  a  woman 
nursing  her  child  sunk  down  with  inanition."  A  few  days 
before  this,  "a  man  fell  down  from  weakness,  on  his  way 
j  to  Bourg  TAbb^." — "All   our   reports,"    say  the  district  ad- 

ministrators, "  resound  with  shrieks  of  despair."  People  are 
infatuated;  "it  seems  to  us  that  a  crazy  spirit  prevails  uni- 
versally,— we  often  encounter  people  in  the  street  who, 
although  alone,  gesticulate  and  talk  to  themselves  aloud." — 
"  How  many  times,"  writes  a  Swiss  traveller,'  who  lived  in 
Paris  during  the  latter  half  of  1795,  "how  often  have  I 
chanced  to  encounter  men  sinking  through  starvation,  scarcely 
able  to  stand  up  against  a  post,  or  else  down  on  the  ground 
and  unable  to  get  up  for  want  of  strength  !  "  A  journalist 
states  that  he  saw  "  within  ten  minutes,  along  the  street,  seven 
poor  creatures  fall  on  account  of  hunger,  a  child  die  on  its 
mother's  breast  which  was  dry  of  milk,  and  a  woman  struggling 
with  a  dog  near  a  sewer  to  get  a  bone  away  from  him." '  Meiss- 
ner  never  leaves  his  hotel  without  filling  his  pockets  with  pieces 
of  the  national  bread.  "  This  bread,"  he  says,  "  which  the 
poor  would  formerly  have  despised,  I  found  accepted  with  the 
liveliest  gratitude,  and  by  well  educated  persons  ;"  the  lady 
who  contended  with  the  dog  for  the  bone  was  "  a  former  nun, 
without  either  parents  or  friends  and  everywhere  repulsed."  "  I 
still  hear  with  a  shudder,"  says  Meissner,  "  the  weak,  melan- 


X  Meissner,  *'  Voyage  \s.  Paris,"  \yi.    /bi<i.,  104.    *'  TJread  is  made  with  coarse,  sticky 
j  black  flour,  because  they  put  in  potatoes,  beans,  Indian  com  and  millet,  and  moreover  it  is 

badly  baked." — Granicr  de  Cassapiac,  "  Hi«itoire  du  Dircctoire,"  i.,  51.  (I^cttcr  of  M.  An- 
dot  to  the  author.)  *'  There  were  three-quarter  pound  day;,  one-half  pound  and  one- 
quarter  pound  days  and  many  at  two  ounces.  I  w.is  a  child  of  twelve  and  used  to  jjo  and 
wait  four  hours  in  the  mornint;  in  a  line,  rue  de  I'Ancienne  Comddie.     There  was  a  fourth 

part  of  br.in  in  the  bread,  which  was  very  tender  an<l  very  soft an<l  it  containe*!  one-fourth 

overplus  of  water.  1  brought  back  eight  ounces  of  bread  a  day  for  the  four  i>crsons  in  our 
household." 

a  Daub.in,  586. 
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choly  voice  of  a  well-dressed  woman  who  stopped  me  in  the 
rue  du  Bac,  to  tell  me  in  accents  indicative  both  of  shame  and 
despair  :  *  Ah,  Sir,  do  help  me  !  I  am  not  an  outcast.  I  have 
some  talent — ^you  may  have  seen  some  of  my  works  in  the 
salon,  I  have  had  nothing  to  eat  for  two  days  and  I  am  crazy 
for  want  of  food.'  "  Again,  in  June,  1796,  the  inspectors  state 
that  despair  and  despondency  have  reached  the  highest  point, 

only  one  cry  being  heard — misery  ! Our  reports  all  teem 

with  groans  and  complaints ....  Pallor  and  suffering  are 
stamped  on  all  faces. . . .  Each  day  presents  a  sadder  and  more 
melancholy  aspect."  And  repeatedly,*  they  sum  up  their  scat- 
tered observations  in  a  general  statement :  "  A  mournful 
silence,  the  deepest  distress  on  every  countenance  ;  the  most 
intense  hatred  of  the  government  in  general  developed  in  all 
conversations  ;  contempt  for  all  existing  authority  ;  an  insolent 
luxuriousness,  insulting  to  the  wretchedness  of  the  poor  rentiers 
who  expire  with  hunger  in  their  garrets,  no  longer  possessing  the 
courage  to  crawl  to  the  Treasury  and  get  the  wherewithal  to 
prolong  their  misery  for  a  few  days  ;  the  worthy  father  of  a 
family  daily  deciding  what  article  of  furniture  he  will  sell  to 
make  up  for  what  is  lacking  in  his  wages  that  he  may  buy  a 
half-pound  of  bread  ;  every  sort  of  provision  increasing  in  price 
sixty  times  an  hour  ;  the  smallest  business  dependent  on  the 
fall  of  assignats  ;  intriguers  of  all  parties  overthrowing  each 
other  only  to  get  offices  ;  the  intoxicated  soldier  boasting  of 
the  services  he  has  rendered  and  is  to  render,  and  abandoning 
himself  shamelessly  to  every  sort  of  debauchery  ;  commercial 
houses  transformed  into  dens  of  thieves  ;  rascals  become  trad- 
ers and  traders  become  rascals  ;  the  most  sordid  cupidity  and 
a  mortal  egoism — such  is  the  picture  presented  by  Paris.*" 

One  group  is  wanting  in  this  picture,  that  of  the  governors 
who  preside  over  this  wretchedness,  which  group  remains  in  the 
background  ;  one  might  say  that  it  was  so  designed  and  com- 
posed by  some  great  artist,  a  lover  of  contrasts,  an  inexorable 

I  Schmidt,  ibid,  (Reports  of  Bruraaire  24,  and  Frimaire  13,  year  IV.) 
a  This  state  of  misery  is  prolonged  far  beyond  this  epoch  in  Paris  and  the  provinces.  Of. 
Schmidt,  *' Tableaux  de  Paris/'  vol.  iii. — Felix  Rocquain,  "  L'Etat  de  la  France  au  i8e 
Brumaire,"  p.  156.  (Report  by  Fourcroy,  Nivose  5,  year  IX.)  Convoys  of  grain  fail  to 
reach  Brest  because  the  English  are  maHters  at  sea,  while  the  roads  on  land  are  impassable. 
**  We  are  assured  that  the  people  of  Brest  have  long  l>ccn  on  half-rations  and  perhaps  on 
quarter-rations.'* 
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logician)  whose  invisible  hand  traces  human  character  unvary- 
ingly, and  whose  mournful  irony  unfailingly  depicts  side  by  side, 
in  strong  rtHtf,  the  grolcsqueness  of  folly  and  the  seriousness 
of  death.  How  many  perished  on  account  of  this  miseiy- ? 
Probably  more  than  a  million  persons.' — Try  to  take  in  at  a 
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m.    I.  WhcievH  I  km  eamparcil  Ihc  murulily  of  ihc  BcToluiiiiii  villi 

BuHu,  specklly  in  yean  II.  ud  111.— At  Rhciiu,  Ih(  %iwei  morulity  iiDin  i^Bola  17B9U 
QiK  Ihnuund  IkKC  hundnd  ud  filly.  vhlch,  fur  ■  Ii»)»il>iinn  t/l  ihirtydm  ThauBnd  Gve 
ttundRd  jitid  iunely^.ev«i,  liT^),  ti*A  lony-voe  dHalb*  fwr  anjiuia  lo  everf  LHoruind 
Inlubiiiuiti.  In  Ihc  rcu  II,.  Dn  Ihiny  thoinaod  *ma  kundred  and  tbice  iabaliiUDB 
lliuc  m  one  IhmiHnd  nght  liundnl  and  Hfly-aii  dalhn,  ud  in  year  lit.,  oik  lh<nuiBd 
•ighthurdndudlMnf-U,  which  fiv«  fot  (uli  o(  ibo  Iwo  tob  iUtr.fQui  dcalbs  la 
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kioMy.  a  yearly  avenge  of  M»ty. 
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-five.    IiHleid  of  ihc  triple  for  Chatellc 
where,  the  .nverage  rate  hcii-g  two  hundred  and  tLXIy-4WD,  the  dealb-raie  rises  Id  four  hun- 
dieil  and  eighly-twD,  principally  in  ihe  mililarr  hnt[Hlab.     ("Sutislique  de  la  Vienne." 

of  the  ten  yean  precediiiE  im  averaged  four  hundred  and  iwenly-thne,  or  thirty^sht  per 

thoiiund.     In  year  It.,  then  are  one  -.hnuund  eiRht  hundred  and  >eventy-two,  or  one 

In  year  111.,  there  ore  eleven  hundred  and  iweiily-iwD  deaths,  dc  one  hundred  and  two  per 
thou-andinhabitontv  which  is  almost  the  triple,  ("  Statist ique  des  l>eu>-Sivi«,"  by 
Unpin,  prefel,  ad  manorial  Thtnnldor,  year  IX.)— At  Slra-ibourg,  C  Recueil  des  Pi*c« 
Authenliqim,"  etc.,  vol.  i.,  p.  3D.  Declaialion  of  [he  Municipality,):  "twice  u  nuny 
died  1a-«1  ye.tr  (year  11.)  ai«  during  any  of  the  preceding  yean."— According  to  these  figures 

yearlV-.may  Ik eiiJmated  as   having  increased  on^half  eitra.    Now,  previousto  irSq, 
',  (Peuehel,  "  Statist  ique  elemenlaiie  deb  France."  Iga<i. 


hundred  sixty-six  thoiiund  si^  hi 
millions,  (.tne-hall  in  addition  to 


lecauae  the  ConTCBtioq 
if  charily  dariuf  yes* 
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glance  the  extraordinary  spectacle  presented  on  twenty-six 
thousand  square  leagues  of  territory,  the  immense  multitude  of 
the  starving  in  town  and  country,  the  long  lines  of  women  for 
three  years  waiting  for  bread  in  all  the  cities,  this  or  that  town 
of  twenty-three  thousand  souls  in  which  one-third  of  the  popu- 
lation dies  in  the  hospitals  in  three  months,  the  crowds  of  pau- 
pers at  the  poor-houses,  the  file  of  poor  wretches  entering  and 
the  file  of  coffins  going  out,  the  asylums  deprived  of  their  pro- 
perty, overcrowded  with  the  sick,  unable  to  feed  the  multitude 


II.,  III.  and  IV.,  and  most  of  year  V.,  the  children  gathered  into  them  could  neither  be  fed 
nor  suckled  and  the  number  that  perished  was  frightful.'^  C*  Statistique  du  Rhone/*  by 
Vernier,  pr^fet,  year  X.)— In  Necker^s  time,  there  were  about  eight  hundred  asylums, 
hospitals  and  charitable  institutions,  with  one  hundred  thousand  or  one  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  inmates.  (Peuchet,  ibid.^  956.)  For  lack  of  care  and  food  they  die  in  myriads, 
especially  foundlings,  the  number  of  which  increases  enormously :  in  1790,  the  figures  do 
not  exceed  twenty-three  thousand ;  in  year  IX.,  the  number  surpasses  sixty-two  thousand, 
(Peuchet,  360):  *'  It  b  a  *  perfect  deluge,'  **  say  the  reports ;  in  the  department  of  Aisne, 
there  are  one  thousand  and  ninety-seven  instead  of  four  hundred  ;  in  that  of  Lot-et-Ga- 
ronne,  fifteen  hundred,  (Statistiques  des  prifets  de  T Aisne,  Gers,  Lot-et-Garonne),  and 
they  are  bom  only  to  die ;  in  that  of  Eure,  after  a  few  months,  it  is  six  out  of  seven  ;  at 
Lyons,  seven  hundred  and  ninety-two  out  of  eight  hundred  and  twenty  ;  (Statistique  des 
Pr^fets  du  Rhone  et  de  TEure).  At  Marseilles,  it  is  six  hundred  out  of  six  hundred  and 
eighteen;  at  Toulon,  one  hundred  and  one  out  of  one  hundred  and  four;  in  the  average,  nine- 
teen out  of  twenty.  (Rocquain,  **  Etat  de  France  au  z8e  Brumaire,"  p.  33.  Report  of 
Fran9oLs  de  Nantes.)  At  Troyes,  out  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  brought  in  in  year  IV., 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four  die ;  out  of  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  received  in  year  VII., 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  die.  (Albert  Babeau,  ii.,  452.)  At  Paris,  in  year  IV.,  out  of 
three  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  infants  received  two  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  seven  perish.  (Moniieur^  year  V.,  No.  23i.)^The  sick  perish  the  same.  '*  At  Tou- 
lon, only  seven  pounds  of  meat  are  given  each  day  to  eighty  patients  ;  I  saw  in  the  Civil 
Asylum,**  says  Francois  de  Nantes,  **  a  woman  who  had  just  undergone  a  surgical  opera- 
tion to  whom  they  gave  for  a  restorative  a  dozen  beans  on  a  wooden  platter."  (/^/V/.,  16, 
31,  and/axx/iw,  especially  for  Bordeaux,  Caen,  Alengon,  St.  LA,  etc.) — As  to  beggars,  these 
are  innumerable :  in  year  IX.,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  three  or  four  thousand  by  de- 
partment, at  least  three  hundred  thousand  in  France.  '*  In  the  four  Brittany  departmenL<t 
one  can  truly  say  that  a  third  of  the  population  live  at  the  expense  of  the  other  two-thirds, 
either  by  stealing  from  them  or  through  compelling  assistance.**  (Rocquain,  preface,  Ixi., 
and  **  Report  by  Barb6-Marbois,**  p.  93.) 

3.  In  year  IX.,  the  ConteUt'-generaux  are  called  upon  to  ascertain  whether  the  depart- 
ments have  increased  or  diminuhed  in  population  since  1789.  (**  Analyse  des  proc^ver- 
baux  des  Conseilsp-<xeneraux  de  Tan  XI.")  Out  of  fifty-eight  which  reply,  thirty-seven 
state  that  the  population  with  them  has  diminished  ;  twelve,  that  it  has  increased  ;  nine, 
that  it  remains  stationary.  Of  the  twenty-two  others,  thirteen  attribute  the  maintenance 
or  increase  of  population,  at  least  for  the  most  part,  to  the  multiplication  of  early  marriages 
in  order  to  avoid  conscription  and  to  the  large  number  of  natural  children. — Consequently, 
the  average  rate  of  population  is  kept  up  not  through  preserving  life,  but  through  the  sub- 
stitution of  new  lives  for  the  old  ones  that  are  sacrificed.  Bordeaux,  nevertheless,  lost  one- 
tenth  of  its  population.  Angers  one-eighth,  Pau  one-seventh,  Chambiry  one-fourth, 
Rennes  one-third  ;  in  the  departments  where  the  war  was  carried  on,  Argenton-le-Chateau 
lost  two-thirds  of  its  population,  Bressuire  fell  from  three  thousand  to  six  hundred  and 
thirty  inhabitants  ;  Lyons,  after  the  siege,  fell  from  a  population  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  to  eighty  thousand.    ('* Analyse  des  proc^verbaux  des  Conseils-Generaux  **  and 

Statistiques  des  Prefets.**) 
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of  foundlings  pining  away  in  their  cradles  the  very  first  week, 
their  little  faces  in  wrinkles  like  tliose  of  old  men,  the  malady 
of  want  aggravating  all  other  maladies,  the  long  suffering  of  a 
persistent  vitality  amidst  pain  and  which  refuses  to  succumb, 
the  final  death-rattle  in  a  garret  or  in  a  ditch — and  contrast 
with  this  the  small,  powerful,  triumphant  group  of  Jacobins 
which,  knowing  where  to  make  a  good  stand,  is  determined  to 
stay  there  at  any  cost. — About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,' 
Cambacdrfes,  president  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  is 
seen  entering  its  hall  in  the  Pavilion  de  I'Egalite.  That  large, 
cautious  and  shrewd  personage  who,  later  on,  is  to  become 
arch -chancel  lor  of  the  Empire  and  famous  for  his  epicurean 
inventions  and  other  peculiar  tastes  revived  from  antiquity,  is 
the  man.  Scarcely  seated,  he  orders  an  ample  fiot-au-feu  to  be 
placed  on  the  chimney  hearth  and,  on  the  table,  "  fine  wine  and 
fine  white  bread ;  three  articles,"  says  a  guest,  "  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere  in  all  Paris."  Between  twelve  and  two  o'clock,  his 
colleagues  enter  the  room  in  turn,  take  a  plate  of  soup  and  a 
slice  of  meat,  swallow  some  wine, and  then  proceed,  each  to  his 
bureau,  to  receive  his  coterie,  giving  this  one  an  office  and  com- 
pelling another  to  pay  up,  looking  all  the  time  after  his  own 
special  interests ;  at  this  moment,  especially,  towards  the  close 
of  the  Convention,  there  are  no  public  interests,  all  interests 
being  private  and  personal. — In  the  mean  time,  the  deputy  in 
charge  of  subsistences,  Roux  de  la  Haute  Marne,  an  unfrocked 
Benedictine,  formerly  a  terrorist  in  the  provinces,  subsequently 
the  prot^g6  and  employee  of  Fouch^,  with  whom  he  is  to  be 
associated  in  the  police  department,  keeps  the  throng  of  women 
in  check  which  daily  resorts  to  the  Tuilcries  to  beg  for  bread. 
He  is  well  adapted  for  this  duty,  being  tall,  chubby,  orna- 
mental, and  with  vigorous  lungs.  He  has  taken  his  office  in 
the  right  place,  in  the  attic  of  the  palace,  at  the  top  of  long, 
narrow  and  steep  stairs,  so  that  the  line  of  women  stretching  up 
between  the  two  Walls,  piled  one  above  the  other,  necessarily 
becomes  immovable.  With  the  exception  of  the  two  or  three  at 
the  front,  no  one  has  her  hands  free  to  grab  the  haranguer  by  the 
throat  and  close  the  oratorical  stop-cock.     He  can  spout  his 

I  ljn.Mll*re-Lep«uji,  "  Mimoirci."  i.,  348.    (He  bdonp  lo  the  CommitiH  ud  u  an 
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tirades  accordingly  with  impunity,  and  for  an  indefinite  time. 
On  one  occasion,  his  sonorous  jabber  rattles  away  uninterrupt- 
edly from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  staircase,  from  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  ^v^  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Under 
such  a  voluble  shower,  his  hearers  become  weary  and  end  by 
going  home. — About  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  reassembles,  but  not  to  discuss 
business.  Danton  and  Larevelli^re  preach  in  vain  ;  each  is  too 
egoistic  and  too  worn-out ;  they  let  the  rein  slacken  on  Cam- 
bac^r^s.  As  to  him,  he  would  rather  keep  quiet  and  drag  the 
cart  no  longer  ;  but  there  are  two  things  necessary  which  he 
must  provide  for  on  pain  of  death. — "  It  will  not  do,"  says  he 
in  plaintive  tones,  "  to  keep  on  printing  the  assignats  at  night 
which  we  want  for  the  next  day.     If  that  lasts,  mafoi,  we  run 

the  risk  of  being  strung  up  at  a  lantern Go  and  find  Hou- 

rier-Eloi,  as  he  has  charge  of  the  finances,  and  tell  him  that  we 
entreat  him  to  keep  us  a-going  for  a  fortnight  or  eighteen  days 
longer,  when  the  executive  Directory  will  come  in  and  do  what 
it  pleases."  "  But  food — shall  we  have  enough  for  to-morrow  ?  " 
"Aha,  I  don't  know — I'll  send  for  our  colleague  Roux,  who 
will  post  us  on  that  point."  Roux  enters,  the  official  spokes- 
man, the  fat,  jovial  tamer  of  the  popular  dog.  "  Well,  Roux, 
how  do  we  stand  about  supplying  Paris  with  food  ?  "  "The 
supply,  citizen  President,  is  just  as  abundant  as  ever,  two 
ounces  per  head, — at  least  for  most  of  the  sections."  "  Go  to 
the  devil  with  your  abundant  supply  !  You'll  have  our  heads 
off !  "  All  remain  sijent,  for  this  possible  denouement  sets  them 
to  thinking.  Then,  one  of  them  exclaims :  "  President,  are 
there  any  refreshments  provided  for  us  ?  After  working  so 
hard  for  so  many  days  we  need  something  to  strengthen  us  ! " 
"  Why,  yes  ;  there  is  a  good  calf's-tongue,  a  large  turbot,  a 
large  piece  of  pie  and  some  other  things."  They  cheer  up,  be- 
gin to  eat  and  drink  champagne,  and  indulge  in  drolleries. 
About  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  the  members  of  other  Com- 
mittees come  in  ;  signatures  are  affixed  to  their  various  de- 
crees, on  trust,  without  reading  them  over.  They,  in  their 
turn,  sit  down  at  the  table  and  the  conclave  of  sovereign 
bellies  digests  without  giving  itself  further  trouble  about  the 
millions  of  stomachs  that  are  empty. 
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Nevertheless  they  too,  these  glutted  sovereigns,  arc  anxious, 
and  seriously  so,  and  we  have  just  seen  in  what  direction ; 
their  object  is  to  keep  in  office,  that  they  may  preserve  their 
lives,  and  henceforth  this  is  their  sole  concern. — A  good 
Jacobin,  up  to  the  9th  of  Thermidor,  could,  by  shutting  his 
eyes,  still  beheve  in  his  creed  ; '  after  the  9th  of  Thermidor, 
unless  bom  blind,  like  Soubrany,  Romme  and  Goujon,  a 
fanatic  whose  intellectual  organs  are  as  rigid  as  the  limbs  of  a 
fakir,  nobody  in  the  Convention  can  longer  believe  in  the 
Contra/- Social,  in  a  despotic  equalising  socialism,  in  the  merits 
of  Terror,  in  the  divine  right  of  the  pure.  For,  to  escape  the 
guillotine  of  the  pure,  the  purest  had  to  be  guillotined.  Saint- 
Just,  Coiithon  and  Robespierre,  the  high-priest  of  the  sect: 
that  very  day  the  "Montagnards,"  in  giving  up  their  doctor, 
abandoned  their  principles,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  principle 
or  man  to  which  the  Convention  could  rally  ;  in  effect,  before 
guillotining  Robespierre  and  his  associates  as  orihodoic,  it 
guillotined  the  Girondists,  Hebcrt  and  Danton,  as  heretics. 
Now,  "  the  existence  of  popular  idols  and  of  head  charlatans 
is  irrevocably  ended."  '  Ever  the  same  conventional  symbol 
before  the  empty  sanctuary  in  the  blood-stained  temple,  and 
ever  the  same  loud-intoned  anthem ;  but  faith  is  gone,  and 
only  the  acolytes  remain  to  drone  out  the  revolutionary  litany, 
old  train-bearers  and  swingers  of  incense,  the  subaltern 
butchers  who,  through  a  sudden  stroke,  have  become  pontilTs  ; 

I  Gaudin.  DucdcClwIe.  "Mtnar«,"i.,  >B.  Gaudm,  connniuianti  of  Ihe  Trcuury, 
in«i!  ihe  preiLJerll  of  the  fevolulionaiy  tommillct  of  hi)  yuaner,  an  e.collcni  Jacobin, 
whouyilo  him:  "Eta.  wdl,  whit't  all  thUl  Kabcipicm  pioEcnbctl !  lsitpo»Ib!cr 
Wtaal  a  ^nntti—tvtrjilkiHt  tuai  gning  OH  IS -a-r/l  •  "  (It  n  Imc  thai  fifly  OI  lilly  headi 
(d1  diily.)    "  I  replitd.  ■  Jial »,  Ihctc  an  unic  (oiki  thai  arc  never  Miisfled.' " 

3  Uallet.Dupan,  "  MJmoira."  ii..  I«.   (tctterDF  Januuy  g,  ,Tt,i.)—liiJ..  "  Correspond- 

ptHing  the  Convenlior). 
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in  short,  the  valets  of  the  church  who  have  donned  the  mitres 
and  croziers  of  ihcir  masters  after  having  assassinated  them. 

From  month  to  month,  under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion, 
Ihcy  detach  themselves  from  the  worship  at  which  they  have 
officiated,  for,  however  blunted  or  perverted  their  consciences, 
thejr  cannot  avoid  admitting  that  Jacobinism,  as  they  have 
practised  it,  was  the  religion  of  robbery  and  murder.  Previous 
to  Thermidor  an  official  phraseology'  drowned  with  its  doc- 
trinal roar  the  living  truth,  while  each  Conventional  sacristan 
or  beadle,  confined  lo  his  own  chapel,  saw  clearly  only  the 
human  sacrifices  in  which  he  himself  had  taken  part.  After 
Thermidor,  the  friends  and  kindred  of  the  dead,  the  oppressed, 
make  their  voices  heard,  and  he  is  forced  to  sec  collectively 
and  in  detail  all  the  crimes  lo  which,  nearly  or  remotely,  he 
has  contributed  either  through  his  assent  or  through  his  vole. 
the  same  as  in  Mexico,  the  priest  of  Huicliilobos  walks  about 
in  the  midst  of  the  six  hundred  thousand  skulls  amassed  in  the 
vaults  of  his  temple. — Blow  after  blow,  during  the  whole  of 
year  III.,  the  truth  unintermittingly  declares  itself  through  the 
freedom  of  the  press  and  the  great  public  discussions.  First, 
coraes  an  account  of  the  funereal  journey  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  Nantesc,  dragged  from  Nantes  to  Paris,'  and  the 
solemn  acquittal,  received  with  transports,  of  the  ninety-four 
who  survive.  After  this,  come  the  trials  of  the  most  prominent 
terrorists,  that  of  Carrier  and  the  Revolutionary  Committee 
of  Nantes,  that  of  Fouquier-Tinville  and  the  old  revolutionary 
Tribunal  of  Pans,  that  of  Joseph  Lebon,*  and,  during  thirty 
or  forty  consecutive  sessions,  hundreds  of  minute,  verified 
depositions  ending  in  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory 
testimony. — In  the  mean  time,  revelations  multiply  at  the 
tribune  of  the  Convention ;  these  consist  of  the  letters 
of  the  new  representatives  on  mission  and  the  denunci- 
ations of  the  towns  against  their  overthrown  tyrants  ;   against 
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Maignet,  Dartigoyte,  Piochefer- Bernard,  Levasseur,  Crassous, 
Javogues,  Lequinio,  Lefiot,  Piorry,  Pinet,  Monestier,  Fouch^, 
Laplanche,  Lecarpentier,  and  many  others  ;  add  to  these  the 
reports  of  commissions  charged  with  examining  into  the  conduct 
of  old  dictators,  CoUot  d'Herbois,  Billaud-Varennes,  Harare, 
Amar,  Vouland,  Vadier  and  David ;  the  reports  of  the  represent- 
atives charged  with  investigating  certain  details  of  the  abolished 
system,  that  of  Gr^goire  on  revolutionary  vandalism,  that  of 
Cambon  on  revolutionary  taxes,  that  of  Courtois  on  Robe- 
spierre's papers. — All  these  rays  combine  in  a  terrible  illumina- 
tion which  imposes  itself  even  on  the  eyes  that  turn  away  from 
it ;  it  is  now  but  too  plain  that  France,  for  fourteen  months, 
has  been  devastated  by  a  gang  of  bandits  ;  all  that  can  be  said 
in  favor  of  the  least  perverted  and  the  least  vile  is  that  they 
were  bom  so,  or  had  become  crazy.' — The  growing  majority  of 
the  Convention  cannot  evade  this  testimony  and  the  Montag- 
nards  excite  its  horror ;  and  all  the  more,  because  it  bears  them 
a  grudge ;  the  seventy-three  put  in  confinement  and  the  six- 
teen proscribed  who  have  resumed  their  seats,  with  the  four 
hundred  mutes  who  have  so  long  sat  under  the  knife,  remem- 
ber the  oppression  to  which  they  have  been  subject,  and  they 
turn  first  against  the  vilest  wretches,  and  then  against  the 
members  of  the  old  committees. — The  "Mountain,"  upon  this, 
as  usual  with  it,  launches  forth  its  customary  supporters  in  the 
riots  of   Germinal  and    Prairial,   the    greedy  populace,   the 


\  Cf.  chapters  4,  5  and  6  of  the  present  volume.  Numbers  of  printed  documents  of 
this  epoch  show  what  these  local  sovereigns  were.  The  principal  ones  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Ain  were  *'  Anselm,  who  had  placed  Marat's  head  in  his  shop.  Duclos,  a  joiner, 
living  before  the  3xst  of  May  on  his  earnings  ;  he  became  after  that  a  gentleman  living  on 
his  rents,  owning  national  domains,  sheep,  horses  and  pocket-  books  filled  with  assignats. 
Laimant,  a  tailor,  in  debt,  furnishing  his  apartment  suddenly  with  all  the  luxuriousness  of 
the  ancient  regime,  such  as  beds  at  one  hundred  pistoles,  etc.  Alban,  mayor,  placing  seals 
everywhere,  was  a  blacksmith  and  father  of  a  family  which  he  supported  by  his  labor ;  all 
at  once  he  stops  working,  and  passes  from  a  state  of  dependence  to  one  of  splendor ;  he 
has  diamonds  and  earrings,  always  wearing  new  clothes,  fine  linen  shirts,  muslin  cravates, 
silk  stockings,  etc. ;  on  removing  the  seals  in  the  houses  of  those  imprisoned  and  guillo- 
tined, little  or  nothing  was  found  in  them.  Alban  was  denounced  and  incarcerated  for  hav- 
in<;  obliged  a  woman  of  Macon  to  give  him  four  hundred  francs  on  promising  to  interest 
himself  in  her  husband.  Such  are  the  Ain  patriots.  Rollet,  another,  had  so  frightened  the 
rural  districts  that  the  people  ran  away  on  his  approach  ;  on  one  occasion  he  had  two  of 
them  harnessed  to  his  carriage  and  drove  them  along  for  some  time  in  this  manner  .... 
Another,  Charcot  (of  Virieu),  before  the  Revolution,  was  a  highway  assassin,  and  was  ban- 
ished for  three  ytan  for  an  act  of  this  description.'*  (Ribliotheque  Nationale.  I^b.  41,  No. 
1318.  **  The  truth  in  reply  to  calumnious  charges  against  the  department  of  Ain.**  Letter 
of  Roux,  Vendemiaire,  year  III.) 
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Jftcobin  rabble,  and  proclaims  anew  the  reign  of  Terror  ;  the 
CoavcDtioD  again  sees  the  knife  over  its  head.  Sared  by 
young  men,  by  the  National  Guard,  it  becomes  courageous 
through  fear,  and,  in  its  turn,  it  terrorises  the  terrorists;  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine  is  disarmed,  ten  thousand  Jacobins  are 
arrested,'  and  more  than  sixty  Afontagnards  are  decreed  under 
indictment ;  Collot,  Biliaud,  Barere  and  Vadier  arc  to  be  trans- 
ported ;  nine  other  members  of  former  committees  are  to  be 
imprisoned  ;  the  last  of  the  veritable  fanatics,  Romme,  Goujon, 
Soubrany.  Duquesnoy,  Bourbotte  and  Duroy  are  condemned 
to  death ;  immediately  after  the  sentence  five  of  them  stab 
themselves  on  the  stairs  of  the  tribunal ;  two  of  the  wounded 
who  survive  are  borne,  along  with  the  sixth,  to  the  scaffold  and 
guillotined ;  two  Montagnards  of  the  same  stamp,  Rhul  and 
Maure.  kill  themselves  before  their  sentence. — Henceforth  the 
purged  Convention  regards  itself  as  pure  ;  its  final  rigor  has 
expiated  its  former  baseness,  the  guilty  blood  which  it  spills 
washing  away  the  stains  of  the  innocent  blood  it  had  shed 
before. 

Unfortunately,  in  condemning  the  terrorists,  it  pronounced 
its  own  condemnation  ;  for  it  has  authorised  and  sanctioned 
all  their  crimes.  On  its  benches,  in  its  committees,  often  in 
the  president's  chair,  at  Ihe  head  of  the  ruling  coterie,  still 
figure  the  members  of  the  revolutionary  government,  many  of 
the  avowed  terrorists  like  Bourdon  de  I'Oise,  Bentabolle, 
Delmas,  and  Rewbell ;  presidents  of  the  September  commune 
like  Marie  Ch^nier  ;  those  who  carried  out  "  the  31st  of  May, 
tike  Legendrc  and  Merlin  de  Douai,  author  of  the  decree 
which  created  six  hundred  thousand  suspects  in  France;  provin 
cial  executioners  of  the  most  brutal  and  most  ferocious  sort,  tht 
greatest  and  most  cynical  robbers  like  AndrS  Dumonl,  Freron, 
Tallien  and  Barras.  Under  Robespierre,  the  four  hundred 
mutes  "  du  venire  "  were  the  reporters,  the  voters,  the  daqueurs, 
and  the  agents  of  the  worst  decrees  against  religion,  properly 
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and  persons.  The  foundations  of  Terror  were  all  laid  by  the 
seventy-three  in  confinement  before  they  were  imprisoned,  and 
by  tha  sixteen  who  were  proscribed  before  their  proscription. 
Excepting  ten  or  a  dozen  who  stayed  away,  the  Convention,  in 
a  mass,  pronounced  judgment  against  the  King  and  declared 
him  guilty ;  more  than  one-half  of  the  Convention,  the  Giron- 
dists at  the  head  of  them,  voted  his  death.  The  hall  does  not 
contain  fifty  honorable  men  in  whom  character  sustains  con- 
science, and  who  had  a  right  to  carry  their  heads  erect.'  In 
no  law  they  passed,  good  or  bad,  did  the  other  seven  hundred 
have  in  view  the  interests  of  their  constituents ;  in  all  their 
laws,  good  or  bad,  they  solely  regarded  their  own  interests.  So 
long  as  the  attacks  of  the  '^  Mountain  *'  and  of  the  rabble 
affected  the  public  only,  they  lauded  them,  decreed  them  and 
had  them  executed ;  if  they  finally  rebelled  against  the 
''Mountain,"  and  against  the  rabble,  it  was  at  the  last 
moment,  and  solely  to  save  their  lives.  Before,  as  after  the 
9th  of  Thermidor,  before,  as  after  the  ist  of  Prairial,  the 
mainsprings  of  the  conduct  of  these  pusillanimous  oppres- 
sors or  involuntary  liberators  were  baseness  and  egoism. 
Hence,  "the  contempt  and  horror  universally  poured  out 
against  them  ;  only  Jacobins  could  be  still  more  odious!  "  '  If 
further  support  is  given  to  these  faithless  mandatories,  it  is 
because  they  are  soon  to  be  put  out.  On  the  premature 
report  that  the  Convention  is  going  to  break  up,  people  accost 
each  other  in  the  street,  exclaiming,  "  We  are  rid  of  these 
brigands,  they  are  going  at  last  ....  People  caper  and  dance 
about  as  if  they  could  not  repress  their  joy  ;  they  talk  of  noth- 
ing but  the  boy,  (Louis  XVIII.  confined  in  the  Temple),  and 
the  new  elections.  Everybody  agrees  on  excluding  the  present 
deputies  .  •  .  •  There  is  less  discussion  on  the  crimes  which 
each  has  committed  than  on  the  insignificance  of  the  entire 
assemblage,  while  the  epithets  of  vicious ^  used  up  and  corrupt 


I  Barb6-MarboLs  *'  Mimoires,"  preface,  p.  viii.  "  Except  about  fifty  men  who  are  honest 
and  intelligent,  history  presents  no  sovereign  assembly  containing  so  much  vice,  abjectness  and 
ignorance." — Buchez  et  Roux,  xxxvii.,  7.  (Speech  by  Legendrc,  Thermidor  17,  year  III.) 
"  It  is  stated  in  print  that,  at  most,  there  are  but  twenty  pure  men  in  this  Assembly." — 
Ibid.y^T.  Order  of  the  Lepelletier  section,  Vendcmiaire  10,  year  IV.  '*  It  is  certain  that 
we  owe  the  dearth  and  all  its  accompanying  evils  to  the  incapacity  and  brigandage  of  the 
present  government.** 

a  Mallet-Dupan,  **  Correspondance,"  etc.,  i.,  an.    (May  27,  1795.) 
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have  almost  wholly  given  way  to  thieves  and  seoumlrtli."  '  Even 
in  Paris,  during  the  closing  months  of  their  rule,  they  hardly  dare 
ajipear  in  public  :  "  in  the  dirtiest  and  most  careless  csstume 
which  the  tricolor  scarf  and  gold  fringe  makes  more  apparent, 
they  try  to  escape  notice  in  the  crowd'  and,  in  spite  of  their 
modesty,  do  not  always  avoid  insult  and  still  less  the  maledic- 
tions of  those  who  pass  them-" — In  the  provinces,  at  home,  it 
would  be  worse  for  them  :  their  lives  would  be  in  danger  ;  in 
any  event,  they  would  be  dragged  through  the  gutter,  and  this 
they  know.  Save  about  "twenty  of  them,"  all  who  are  not  to 
sticceed  in  entering  the  new  Corps  Lcgislatif,  will  intrigue  for 
oBices  in  Paris  and  become  "state  messengers,  employees  in 
bureaux,  and  ushers  to  ministers  ;  "  in  default  of  other  places 
they  would  accept  those  of  "hall-sweeps,"  Any  refuge  for 
them  is  good  against  the  reprobation  of  the  public,  which  is 
already  rising  and  submerj;ing  them  under  its  tide. 

II. 

There  is  no  other  refuge  for  them  except  in  supreme  power, 
and  no  other  means  for  maintaining  this  but  in  the  excesses  of 
despotism,  dishonesty,  mendacity  and  violence.  In  the  Con- 
stitution they  manufacture,  they  desire  to  remain  the  sovereigns 
of  France  and  they  decree'  at  once  that,  willingly  or  not, 
France  must  select  two-thirds  of  its  new  representatives  from 
amongst  them,  and,  that  she  may  make  a  good  selection,  it  is 
prudent  to  impose  the  selection  upon  her.  There  is  a  show, 
indeed,  of  consulting  her  in  the  special  decrees  which  deprive  her 
of  two-thirds  of  her  elective  rights  but,  as  in  1 791  and  in  1793,  it 
is  so  contrived  that  she  consents,  or  seems  to  consent,  to  this 
arrangement' — In  the  first  place,  they  relied  on  the  majority  of 
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electors  abstaining  from  a  response.  Experience  indeed,  had 
shown  thaty  for  a  long  time,  the  masses  were  disgusted  witli  the 
plebiscite  farces ;  moreover,  terror  has  stifled  in  individuals  all 
sentiment  of  a  common  interest ; '  each  cares  for  himself  alone. 
Since  Thermidor,  electors  and  mayors  in  the  boroughs  and  in 
the  rural  districts  are  found  with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  even 
electors  of  the  second  degree  ;  people  saw  that  it  was  useless 
and  even  dangerous  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  citizen  ;  they 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  public  functions.  A  foreigner 
writes,'  after  traversing  France  from  Bourg-en-Bresse  to  Paris: 
"  Ninety  times  out  of  a  hundred  that  I  have  asked  the  question, 
*  Citizen^  what  was  dqne  in  the  primary  meeting  of  your  canton  f  * 
the  answer  would  be  :  *  Me^  citizen^  what  have  I  to  do  with  it? 
r  faith,  they  had  hard  work  to  agree!*  Or,  *  Whafs  the  use? 
There  were  not  many  there/  Honest  folks  stayed  at  home'  "  In 
effect,  out  of  at  least  six  million  electors  convoked,  five  millions 
do  not  come  near  the  ballot-box,  there  being  no  embarrass- 
ment in  this  matter  as  they  do  not  vote.* 

In  the  second  place,  precautions  have  been  taken  to  prevent 
those  who  come  to  vote  on  the  Constitution  from  entertaining 
the  idea  of  voting  on  the  decrees.  No  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, nor  in  the  decrees^  calls  upon  them  to  do  so  ;  slight 
inducement  is  held  out  to  them  to  come,  in  a  vague  style, 
through  an  oratorical  interrogation,  or  in  a  tardy  address.* — 
In  addition  to  this,  on  the  printed  blanks  sent  to  them  from 
Paris,  they  find  but  three  columns,  one  for  the  number  of  votes 
accepting  the  Constitution,  another  for  the  number  rejecting 
it,  and  the  third  for  "written  observations"  in  case  there  are 

I  MoMiieur^  xxii ,  92,   (Report  of  Lindet,  4th  saHs-culottiJt^  year  II.)    "  Each  man 
confines  himself  to  his  family  and  calculates  his  resources.** 
9  Meissncr,  58. 

3  Decree  of  Fnictidor  5.  **  All  Frenchmen  who  voted  at  the  last  primary  assemblies  will 
be  admitted  to  vote  on  the  acceptance  of  the  Constitution." — Archives  Nationales,  A.  II. 
n.  638.  (General  recapitulation  of  the  vote  on  the  Constitution  of  the  year  III,  and  on  the 
decrees  of  Fnictidor  5  and  13  printed  by  order  of  the  Convention  Vendemiaire,  year  IV.) 
Number  of  voters  on  the  Constitutionatl  bill,  one  million  one  hundred  and  seven  thousand 
three  hundred  and  sixty-«ight. 

4  Moniteur^  xxv.,  637.  (Address  to  Frenchmen  by  Lareveillirc-Lepeaux,  in  the  name 
of  the  Commission  of  Eleven,  affixed  to  the  decree  of  Fnictidor  13.)  "  Let  all  opposition 
to  the  legitimacy  of  this  measure  cease !  The  only  legitimate  measure  is  that  which  saves 
the  country !  Besides,  if  the  majority  0/  the  primary  assemblies  0/  France  approve  0/ 
it^  who  dares  say  thai  the  people  would  have  renounced  its  sovereignty  in  thus  express^ 
ing  its  will!  ** — Of.  Satuay,  vii.,  653  to  667,  on  the  details  and  circumstances  of  the  elec- 
tions in  one  of  the  departments. 
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any.  There  are  no  special  columns  for  marking  the  number 
of  votes  accepting  or  rejecting  the  decrees.  Thereupon,  manf 
illiterate  or  iJI-informed  electors  might  ihink  that  they  were 
cxmvoked  lo  vole  solely  on  the  Constitution  and  not  at  all  on 
the  decrees,  i*hich  is  just  what  happened,  and  especialijr  in  the 
remote  departments,  and  in  the  rural  assemblies. — Moreover, 
many  assemblies,  nearer  Paris  and  in  the  towns,  comprehend 
that  if  the  Convention  consults  them  it  is  only  for  form'^  sake  ; 
to  give  a  negative  answer  b  useless  and  perilous  ;  it  is  better  to 
keep  silent  ;  as  soon  as  ihe  decrees  are  mentioned  they  very 
prudently  "  unanimously "  demand  the  order  of  the  day.' 
Hence  out  of  five  primary  assemblies  on  the  average  which  vote 
for  or  against  the  Constitution,  there  is  only  one  which  votes 
for  or  against  the  decrees." — Such  is  the  mode  of  getting  at  the 
voice  of  the  nation.  Apparently,  it  is  induced  to  speak  ;  prac- 
tically, its  silence  is  ensured. 

The  last  and  most  ingenious  expedient  of  all  :  when  a 
primary  assembly  speaks  too  loudly  it  is  taken  for  granted  that 
it  kept  silent, — In  Paris,  where  the  electors  are  more  clear- 
sighted and  more  decided  than  in  the  provinces,  in  eighteen 
well-known  departments,  and  probably  in  many  others,  the 
electors  who  voted  on  the  decrees  almost  all  voted  against  thera; 
in  many  cases,  even  their  minutes  state  that  the  negative  vote 
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was  "  unanimous,"  but  the  minutes  fail  to  state  the  exact 
number  of  the  noes.  On  this,  in  the  total  of  noes  hostile  to  the 
decrees,  these  noes  are  not  counted.*  Through  this  trickery,  the 
Convention,  in  Paris  alone,  reduced  the  number  of  negatives 
by  fifty  thousand  and  the  same  in  the  provinces,  after  the 
fashion  of  a  dishonest  steward  who,  obliged  to  hand  in  an 
account,  falsifies  the  figures  by  substituting  subtractions  for 
additions. — Such  is  the  way,  in  relation  to  the  decrees,  in 
which,  out  of  the  three  hundred  thousand  votes  which  it  accepts, 
it  is  able  to  announce  two  hundred  thousand  yeas  and  one 
hundred  thousand  noes  and  thus  proclaim  that  its  master,  the 
sovereign  people,  after  giving  it  a  general  acquittance,  a  dis- 
charge in  full,  invests  it  anew  with  its  confidence  and  expressly 
continues  its  mandate. 

It  now  remains  to  keep  by  force  this  power  usurped  by  fraud. 
— Immediately  after  the  suppression  of  the  Jacobin  riots  the 
Convention,  menaced  on  the  right,  turns  over  to  the  left ;  it 
requires  allies,  persons  of  executive  ability  ;  it  Xakes  them 
wherever  it  can  find  them,  from  the  faction  which  decimated 
it  before  Thermidor  and  which,  since  Thermidor,  it  decimates. 
Consequently,  its  executive  committee  suspends  all  proceedings 
begun  against  the  principal  '^  Montagnards  ; "  a  number  of  ter- 


X  Ibid.^  {Procis-verbaux  of  the  primary  assemblies  of  the  department  of  the  Seine, 
Popincourt  section,  Vendtoiaire)  91.  This  section,  on  learning  that  its  vote  against 
the  decrees  **  was  put  down  as  a  cipher  in  the  general  count  of  votes,"  protested  and 
declared  that  **  when  the  vote  was  taken  at  the  meeting  of  Fructidor  aa,  it  was  com- 
posed of  eight  hundred  and  forty-five  citizens  representing  two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
ninety-four  votes.**  Nevertheless,  in  the  general  recapitulation  of  Vend6miaire  its  vote 
counts  for  nothing. — ^The  same  remark  for  the  **  Fid^liii  **  section.  Its  minutes  state  that 
the  decrees  are  rejected  **  unanimously,**  and  that  it  is  composed  of  one  thousand  three 
hundred  citizens ;  its  vote,  likewise,  goes  for  nothing.  The  totals  given  by  the  recapitu- 
lation are  as  follows :  Voteis  on  the  Constitution,  one  million  one  hundred  and  seven 
thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight ;  for,  one  million  fifty-seven  thousand  three 
hundred  and  ninety;  against,  forty-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-eight. — ^Voters 
on  the  Decrees,  three  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-two ;  for, 
two  hundred  and  five  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-eight ;  against,  one  hundred  and 
eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-four. — Mallet-Dupan  (i.,  313)  estimates  the 
number  of  electors,  at  Paris,  who  rejected  the  decrees,  at  eighty  thousand.  Fi^vde,  "  Cor- 
respondance  avec  Bonaparte,**  introduction,  p.  ia6. — (A  few  days  before  Vendimiaire  13, 
Fiev6e,  in  the  name  of  the  Theatre-Fran9ais  section,  came,  with  two  other  commissioners, 
to  verify  the  returns  announced  by  the  Convention.)  *'  We  divided  the  returns  into  three 
parts;  each  commissioner  undertook  to  check  off  one  of  these  parts,  pen  in  hand,  and  the 
cnnscientious  result  of  our  labor  was  to  show  that,  although  the  Convention  had  voting 
done  in  a  mass  by  all  the  r^ments  then  in  France,  individually,  the  majority,  incon- 
testably  was  against  its  project.  Thus,  while  trying  to  have  the  election  law  passed  under 
the  Constitution,  both  measures  were  rejected.** 
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rorists,  former  presidents  of  the  sections,  "  the  matadors  of  the 
quarter,"  arres!ed  after  Prairial  i,  are  set  free  at  the  end 
of  a  month.  They  have  good  arms,  arc  accustomed  to  vigor- 
ous striking  without  giving  warning,  especially  when  honest 
folks  are  to  be  knocked  down  or  ripped  open.  The  stronger 
public  opinion  is  against  the  governmenl  the  more  does  the 
govenuneni  rely  on  men  with  bludgeons  and  pikes,  on  the 
striken"  turned  out  of  the  primary  assemblies,"  on  the  heroes 
of  September  i  and  May  31,  dangerous  nomads,  inmates  of 
Bicitre,  paid  assassins  out  of  employment,  and  roughs  of  the 
QuiHte-  Vin^ts  and  faubourg  St.  Antoine.'  Finally  on  the  1 1  th  of 
Vendimiaire,  it  gathers  together  fifteen  or  eighteen  hundred  of 
them  and  arms  them  in  battalions.'  Such  brigand*  are  they, 
Menon,  "niLiior-general  of  the  army  of  the  interior  and  com- 
mandant of  the  armed  force  of  Paris,"  comes  the  next  day 
with  several  of  his  siaff-oflicers  and  tells  the  Committee  of 
Five  that  he  "  will  not  not  have  such  bandits  in  his  army  nor 
under  his  orders.  I  will  not  march  with  a  lot  of  rascals  and 
assassins  organised  in  battalions  "  under  the  name  of  "  patriots 
of  '8g."  The  true  patriots,  indeed,  of  '89  are  on  the  other  side, 
the  constitutionalists  of  1791,  sincere  liberals,  "  forty  thousand 
proprietors  and  merchants,"  the  61ite  and  mass  of  the  Parisian 
population,*  "  the  majority  of  men  really  interested  in  public 
matters,"  and  at  this  moment,  the  common  welfare  is  all  that 
concerns  them.  Republic  or  royally  is  merely  a  secondary 
thought,  an  idea  in  the  back-ground  ;  nobody  dreams  of  restor- 


I  Schmidt,  "  Tableaui  dc  Pirii  pendant  la  RcTolulbn."    (Reporu  of  Me» 

icned  louxounl."— MiJIcl-Dupan,  "  CDrtopundancc."  dc.  i..isq.  161,311.   ' 

lem  abroad,  in  Germany,  in  Belgium,  in  SavD' 
ven  leaden  and  organised.     Seplember  1 1  am 


fl  Buchcf  el  Rdum.  xrvvii..3A,  49.  (Reports  of  Merlin  de  Douju  and  Bam»  on  tlw  ajth  of 
tndimbiTe.J-Thihaudeau.  "  Hisiain  de  la  Conventioii  ei  du  DiretioLre,"  L,  ng.-Faln 
'  I'Aude.  "  Hiooin  Hcrele  du  Direcloire."  i..  p.  id.    "  The  ConventiDn  opened  ihe  pruon 

nominee  at  Piibtic  Safely."— Mallei  Dupan.  [.itlJ.,  L,  jji.  in,  ]«i.)  slimais  Ihe  num. 

n  et  LenoH>»  eniolled  al  three  ihouund. 

]  BaHri-MaHwis,  "  MtiBWa,"  L.  p.  ii.— HeinDer,  p.  mS- 
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ing  the  ancient  regime  ;  but  very  few  are  preoccupied  with  the 
restoration  of  a  limited  monarchy.*  "  On  asking  those  most  in 
earnest  what  government  they  would  like  in  place  of  the  Con- 
vention, they  reply  *  We  want  that  no  longer,  we  want  nothing 
belonging  to  it ;  we  want  the  Republic  and  honest  people  for 
our  rulers.*  "'  That  is  all ;  their  uprisal  is  not  a  political  insur- 
rection against  the  form  of  the  government,  but  a  moral  insur- 
rection against  the  criminals  in  office.  Hence,  on  seeing  the 
Convention  arm  their  old  executioners  against  them,  "  the  tigers  '* 
of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  admitted  malefactors,  they  cannot  con- 
tain themselves.'  "That  day,"  says  a  foreigner,  who  visited 
many  public  places  in  Paris,  "  I  saw  everywhere  the  deepest 

despair,  the  greatest  expression  of  rage  and  fury Without 

that  unfortunate  order  the  insurrection  would  probably  not 
have  broken  out."  If  they  take  up  arms  it  is  because  they  are 
brought  back  under  the  pikes  of  the  Septembriseurs^  and  under 
Robespierre's  axe. — But  they  are  only  national  guards  ;  most 
of  them  have  no  guns  ;*  they  are  in  want  of  gunpowder,  those 
who  have  any  having  only  five  or  six  charges  ;  "  the  great 
majority  do  not  think  of  fighting  ; "  they  imagine  that  "  their 
presence  is  merely  needed  to  enforce  a  petition  ;  "  they  have 
no  artillery,  no  positive  leader  ;  it  is  simply  excitement,  precip- 
itation, disorder  and  mistaken  manoeuvres.*    On  the  contrary. 


z  Mallet-Dupan,  ibid.^  i.,  38a.  (Letter  of  August  16,  1795.)  "  At  Paris,  the  patriots  of 
X789  have  got  the  upper  hand.  The  regicides  have  the  greatest  horror  of  this  class  because 
they  regard  it  as  a  hundred  times  more  dangerous  than  pronounced  aristocrats."  Ibid.^  316. 
— Melssner,  p.  329.  *'  The  sectionbts  want  neither  a  republic  nor  monarchy  but  simply 
intelligent  and  honest  men  for  the  places  in  the  new  Convention/' 

a  Lavalette,  "  Memotres,"  i.,  162,  170. 

3  Meissner,  p,  336. — Any  number  of  details  show  the  features  and  characters  of  the  male 
and  female  Jacobins  here  referred  to.  For  example,  Camot,  ("  Memoircs,"  i,,  581,)  says  in 
his  narrative  of  the  foregoing  riot,  ^Prairial,  i.,  year  III.)  "A  creature  with  a  horrible 
face  put  himself  astride  my  bench  and  kept  constantly  repeating :  *'  To-day  is  the  day  we*ll 
make  you  p4tuer  U  gout  d*  pain  f  and  furies  posted  in  the  tribunes,  made  signs  of  the  guil- 
lotine.'* 

4  Meissner,  p.  238. — Fi6vie,  p.  127,  and  following  pages. 

5  Mallet-Dupan.  i.,  333,  and  following  pages.  (Letter  of  October  34,  1795.)  "  Barras 
docs  not  repeat  the  mbtake  made  by  the  Court  on  the  loth  of  April,  and  shut  himself  up  in 
the  chateau  and  the  Tuileries  ;  he  posts  troops  and  artillery  in  all  the  avenues. . .  Fr^ron  and 
two  other  representatives,  supplied  with  coin  and  assignats  collected  in  the  faubourg  St. 
Antoine,  four  or  five  hundred  bandits  which  joined  the  terrorists  ;  these  formed  the  pretended 
battalions  of  the  loyal  section  which  had  been  pompously  announced  to  the  Convention. 
No  section,  excepting  the  **  Quinze-Vingts,"  sent  its  battalion,  this  section  having  separated 

at  the  outset  from  the  other  forty-seven  sections The  gardens  and  court  of  the  Tuileries 

resembled  a  feasting  camp,  where  the  Committees  caused  distributions  of  wine  and  all  sorts 
of  provbions ;  many  of  their  defenders  were  intoxicated  ;  the  troops  of  the  line  were  kept 
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on  the  side  of  the  Convention,  with  Hcnriot's  old  bullies, 
there  are  eight  or  nine  thousand  regular  troops,  and  Baoapane  ; 
hU  cannon,  which  rake  the  rue  Si.  Honor6  and  the  Quai  Vol- 
taire, mow  down  five  or  six  hundred  sectionists  ;  the  rest  dis- 
perse, and  tienccforlh  the  check-mated  Parisians  are  not  to 
talce  up  their  guns  against  the  Jacobin  faction  whatever  it 
does. 

III. 

Supreme  authority  is  once  more  in  the  hands  of  the  revolu- 
tionary coterie. — In  conformity  with  its  decrees  of  Fnictidor,  it 
first  oUiges  electors  to  take  two-thirds  of  their  new  representa- 
tives from  the  Convention,  and  as,  notwithstanding  its  decrees, 
the  electoral  assemblies  have  not  re-elected  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  Conventionalists,  it  nominates  itself  the  one  hundred  and 
four  which  are  wanting,  (rom  a  list  prepared  by  its  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  ;  in  this  way,  in  the  council  of  the  Five  Hun- 
dred, as  in  the  council  of  the  Ancients,  it  secures  a  certain 
majority  in  both  houses  of  the  Corps  Legislatif.  In  the  execu* 
live  branch,  in  the  Directory,  it  assuresitself  of  unanimity  ;  for 
the  Five  Hundred,  adroitly  preparing  the  lists,  impose  their 
candidates  on  the  Ancients,  the  five  names  being  selected 
beforehand,  Barras,  Lareveill6re-Lepeaux,  Rewbell,  Lctourneur 
and  Si^yis,  and  then,  on  Si^y&s  refusing,  Camot,  all  of  them 
regicides  and,  under  this  terrible  title,  bound  at  the  risk  of  their 
heads,  to  maintain  the  regicide  faction  in  power. — Naturally 
the  Directory  chooses  its  agents  from  amongst  those  like  itself,' 
ministers  and  the  employees  of  their  departments,  ambassadors 
and  consuls,  officers  of  all  ranks,  collectors  of  taxes  direct  and 
indirect,  administrators  of  the  national  domains,  commission- 
ers of  civil  and  criminal  courts,  and  the  commissioners  of  the 
departmental  and  municipal  administrations.  Again,  havinf; 
the  right  to  suspend  and  dismiss  all  elected  administrative  bod- 
ies, it  exercises  this  right  ;  if  the  local  authorities  of  any  town, 
canton,  or  department   seem  to  be  anti-Jacobin,  it  sets  them 
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aside  and,  either  on  its  own  authority,  or  with  the  assent  of  the 
Corps  Legislatif,  replaces  them  with  Jacobins  on  the  spot.' 
In  other  respects,  the  Convention  has  done  its  best  to  relieve 
its  clients  of  their  principal  adversaries  and  most  popular  rivals  ; 
the  night  before  its  dissolution,  it  excluded  from  every  **  legis- 
lative, municipal,  administrative  and  judicial  function,""  even 
that  of  juryman,  not  only  the  individuals  who,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  had  been  put  on  a  list  of  hnigrh  and  not  yet  stricken 
off,  but  likewise  their  fathers,  sons  and  grandsons,  brothers  and 
brothers-in-law,  their  connections  of  the  same  degree,  uncles 
and  nephews,  probably  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  French- 
men, nearly  the  whole  of  the  ^lite  of  the  nation,  and  to  this  it 
adds  the  rest  of  this  elite,  all  the  honest  and  energetic  who,  in 
the  late  primary  or  electoral  assemblies  have  "  provoked  or 
signed  "  any  manifestation  against  its  despotism  ;  if  still  in  office 
they  are  to  resign  within  twenty-four  hours,  or  be  sent  into  per- 
petual exile. — Through  this  legal  incapacity  of  the  anti-Jacob- 
ins, the  field  is  free  to  the  Jacobins  ;  in  many  places,  for  lack 
of  candidates  that  please  them,  most  of  the  electors  stay  away 
from  the  polls ;  besides  this,  the  terrorists  resort  to  their  old 
system,  that  is  to  say  to  brutal  violence.*     On  again  obtaining 


1  Albert  Babeau,  "  Histoire  de  Troyes/*  ii.,  367  and  following  pages.  Sauzay,  *'  HLs.  de 
la  Persecution  Rivolutionnaire  dans  le  Doubs,"  viii.,  ch.  5a  and  54. — Law  of  Pluviose  4, 
year  IV.,  authorising  the  executive  Directory  to  appoint  the  members  who,  up  to  Thermidor 
I,  year  IV.,  shall  compose  the  municipal  bodies  of  Bordeaux,  Lyons,  Marseilles  and 
Paris. 

2  Decree  of  Brumaire  3,  year  IV. 

3  Archives  Nationales,  AF.,  II.,  65.  (Letter  of  Gen.  Kermorvan,  to  the  Com.  of  Public 
Safety,  Valenciennes,  Fructidor  22,  year  III.)  At  Valenciennes,  during  the  elections,  '*  the 
leaders  of  the  sections  used  their  fists  in  driving  out  of  the  primary  assemblies  all  the  worthy 
men  possessing  the  necessary  qualities  for  election.  ...  I  knew  that  the  '*  seaUbreak* 
ers,"  (brise-sceiUs\  were  the  promoters  of  these  turbulent  parties,  the  patriotic  robbers,  the 
men  who  have  wasted  public  and  private  fortunes  belonging  to  the  commune,  and  who  are 
revelling  in  the  houses  and  on  the  estates  of  the  imigr^s  which  they  have  had  awarded  to 
them  at  a  hundred  times  below  their  value.  .  .  .  All  of  them  are  appointed  electors.  .  .  . 
They  have  paid  ....  and  still  pay  agitators  to  intimidate  honest  folks  by  terror,  in  order 
to  keep  what  they  have  seized,  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  get  more.  .  .  .  When  the  elec- 
tions were  over  they  sent  daring  men,  undoubtedly  paid,  to  insult  people  as  they  passed, 
calling  them  royalist  ckouansy  (He  mentions  the  despatch  of  supporting  affidavits.) — 
Mercier,  **  I^  Nouveau  Paris,"  ii.,  315.  "  Peaceable  people  in  Paris  refuse  to  go  to  the  polls," 
so  as  to  "  avoid  being  struck  and  knocked  down." — Sauzay,  viii.,  9.  At  Besan^on,  Nov.  6, 
Z795,  out  of  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  nine  registered  voters,  only  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  twenty-four  vote  and  the  elected  are  terrorists. — Archives  Nationales,  F.7, 
7090.  (Documents  on  the  Jacobin  insurrection  of  Nivose  4  and  5,  year  IV.,  at  Aries): 
*'  The  exdusives,  or  amnestied,  regarded  the  Constitution  only  as  a  means  of  arriving  at  a 
new  state  of  anarchy  by  getting  possession  of  all  the  offices.  .  .  .  Shouts  and  cries  of 
Vive  Marat !   9xA  Robtspitrre  to  tkt  Pantheon  I   were  often  repeated.     The  principal 
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the  support  of  ihe  government  ihcy  have  raised  their  he;ids  ai 
arc  now  ihc  lilular  favorites.  The  Convention  has  restored 
them  the  civic  riyhis  of  which  they  had  deprived  their  advi 
saries  :  "every  decree  of  indiclmeiii  or  arrest  "  rendered  agail 
them,  "every  warrant  executed  or  not,  all  proceedings  a: 
suits"  begun,  every  sentence  bearing  on  their  revolutionary  ac 
is  cancelled.'  The  most  "atrocious"  Montagnards,  the  tui 
sanguinary  and  foul  proconsuls,  Dartigoyte  and  Piochrf< 
Bernard,  Dartli^,  Lebon's  secretary,  Rossignol  the  great  S« 
Icniber  massacrer,  the  presidents  of  former  revolutionary  coi 
mittees,  "  patriotic  robbers,  seal -breakers"  and  garrote 
brazenly  promenade  the  streets  of  Paris.'  Bartre  himself,  wl 
condemned  to  transportation,  universally  execrated  as  he  ti 
verses  France,  and  who,  everywhere  on  his  journey,  at  Orleai 
Tours,  Poitiers,  Niort,  comes  near  being  lorn  to  pieces  by  i 
people,  Bar^rc  is  not  sent  off  to  Guienne ;  he  ts  allowed 
escape,  to  conceal  himself  and  live  tranquilly  at  Bordeai 
Futihcrmore,  Conventionalists  of  the  worst  species,  Hke  Moni 
tier  and  Foussedoire  return  to  their  natal  department  to  govc 
it  as  government  commissioners. 

Consider  ihe  effect  of  these  releases  and  of  these  appoii 
ments  in  a  town  which,  like  Blois,  has  seen  the  assassins 
work,  and  which,  for  two  months,  follows  their  trial.' — Sev 
of  them,  members  of  the  Revolutionary  Committee,  comman 
ers  of  the  armed  force,  members  of  the  district  or  departmei 
national  agents  in  Indre-et-Loire,  charged  with  conducting 
receiving  a  column  of  eight  hundred  laborers,  peasant  wome 
priests  and  "  suspects,"  cause  nearly  six  hundred  of  them  to  I 
shot,  sabred,  drowned  or  knocked  down  on  the  road,  not 
self-defence  or  to  prevent  escape,  for  these  poor  creatures  tii 


.d  waK  coapnftcd  of  fcaume  TerronUt.  of  the  neb  who  under 
CuilUtlibc  abcml  in  iriurnph,  jinJuiutB  Sit  cruel  perfontunca 

itifit;  )r*clr)^  CHOney.  dolb^.  etc." 


.t.Dufon,  ii„  3&^ — Schnudi  (Police  repon  of  Brm 
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two  and  two  marched  along  like  sheep  without  a  murmur,  but  to 
set  a  good  revolutionary  example,  so  as  to  keep  the  people  in 
proper  subjection  by  terror  and  enable  them  to  line  their  pockets.* 
A  minute  investigation  has  unfolded  before  the  judges,  jury 
and  public  of  Blois  a  long  series  of  authentic  facts  and  proofs, 
with  eight  days  of  pleading  and  the  most  complete  and  glaring 
evidence  ;  the  sentence  is  about  to  be  pronounced.  Suddenly, 
two  weeks  before  Vendemiaire  13,  a  decree  annuls  the  pro- 
ceedings, which  have  already  cost  over  six  hundred  thousand 
livres,  and  orders  a  new  trial  in  another  form.  Next,  after 
Vendemiaire  13,  a  representative  arrives  at  Blois  and  his  first 
care  is  to  set  the  massacrers  free. — About  thirty  knaves  ruled 
the  town  during  the  reign  of  Terror,  all  strangers,  save  four  or 
five,  "  all  more  or  less  befouled  with  crime  ;"  at  first,  the  princi- 
pal slaughterers — H^zine,  Gidouin,  and  their  accomplices  of 
the  neighboring  districts,  Simon  and  Bonneau  the  ex-mayor  of 
Blois,  B^zard,  a  former  soldier,  convicted  of  peculation  and  of 
robbing  cellars  which  he  had  put  under  sequestration,  Berger, 
an  ex-monk,  and  then  dragoon  who,  with  pistol  in  hand,  forced 
the  superior  of  his  old  convent  to  give  up  the  funds  of  the 
community,  Giot,  formerly  a  chief-butler  of  Monsieur  (the 
King's  brother),  next,  a  judge  in  the  September  massacres  and 
then  a  quartermaster  in  the  Pyrenees  army  and  a  pillager  in 
Spain,  then  secretary  to  the  Melun  tribunal  of  which  he  stole 
the  cash,  along  with  other  nomads  and  outlaws  of  the  same 
stamp,  most  of  them  sots  and  roysterers,  one  an  ex-schoolmaster, 
another  an  ex-ladies  hair-dresser,  another  an  ex-chair-bearer ; 
all  of  them  a  vile  lot,  chosen  by  the  government  for  its  agents, 
and,  under  new  titles,  resuming  their  old  positions.  At  the 
head  of  the  armed  force  is  Gen.  Bonnard,  who  is  accompanied 


X  The  line  of  this  inarch  from  Saumur  to  Montsoreau  could  be  traced  by  the  blood  along 
the  road  ;  the  leaders  shot  those  who  faltered  with  fatigue.— On  reaching  BloLs,  Frimaire 
18,  Hczinc  tays»  before  the  town-hall,  *'  To-mcrrow  mominj;  they  shall  be  straightened  out 
and  we'll  show  the  Bl/soishoyi  the  thing  is  managed."  The  following  day,  H^zine  and 
Gidouin,  taking  a  walk  with  Lepetit,  commander  of  the  escort,  in  the  court  of  the  inn,  say 
to  him :  *'  You  HI  shoot  some  of  them  for  us.  Vou  must  give  the  people  an  example  by 
shooting  some  of  those  rascally  priests.^'  I>epetit  orders  out  four  peasants  and  placing  them 
himself  on  the  river  bank,  gives  the  command  to  fire  and  to  throw  them  in.  Hezine  and 
Gidouin  shout  l'i7'r  In  Xntion  !  Gidouin  then  says  to  I^pctit :  "  Vou  don't  mcin  to  stop 
with  those  four  peasants  ?  won't  you  give  us  a  few  cur<*s  ?  "  Five  priests  are  shot. — At 
Beaugency,  there  is  a  fresh  fusillade.  The  leaders  take  the  best  part  of  the  spoil.  Among 
other  objects,  Lepetit  has  a  coffer  sent  into  his  chamber  and  takes  the  effects  it  contains 
and  sells  a  bed  and  mattress  beside. 
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by  a  prostitute  and  who  passes  his  time  in  orgies,  pilfering 
wherever  he  can,  and  so  shameless  in  his  thievery  as  to  be  con- 
demned, six  months  later,  to  three  months  in  irons  ;*  on  arriv- 
ing at  Blois,  he  organises  '^  a  paid  guard,  composed  of  all  the 
most  abject  Jacobins." — Elsewhere,  as  here,'  it  is  the  full  staff 
of  the  reign  of  Terror,  the  petty  potentates  dethroned  after 
Thermidor,  the  political  Bohemians  restored  to  their  functions  ; 
and,  it  seems,  after  Vend^miaire  13,  that  the  Jacobin  band  had 
made  the  conquest  of  France  a  second  time. 

IV. 

Not  yet,  however,  for,  if  it  has  recovered  its  authority,  it  has 
not  yet  recovered  the  dictatorship. — In  vain  do  Barras  and 
Tallien,  Dubois-Cranc6,  Merlin  de  Douai  and  Marie  Ch^nier, 
Delmas,  Louvet,  Si^y^s  and  their  rotten,  headlong  crew,  the 
habituh  of  power,  the  despotic,  unscrupulous  theorists,  try  to 
postpone  indefinitely  the  opening  of  the  Corps  Legislatif,  to 
annul  the  elections,  to  purge  the  Convention,  to  reestablish  for 
their  own  advantage  that  total  concentration  of  powers  which, 
under  the  title  of  revolutionary  government,  has  converted 
France  into  a  pachalic  in  the  hands  of  the  old  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  :*  the  Convention  has  become  alarmed  for 
itself ;  at  the  last  moment  the  plot  is  exposed,  the  blow  frus- 
trated ;*   the  Constitution,   decreed,  is  put   in  operation,   the 


X  Ibid.y  (March,  1796).  "  Meanwhile,  the  young  men  who  were  recruited,  hid  them* 
selves  :  Bonnard  made  them  pay,  and  still  made  them  set  out.  Baillon,  quartcrma&ter  in 
the  war,  told  me  that  he  had  paid  Bonnard  nine  hundred  thousand  livres  in  aiisignats  in 
twelve  days,  and  one  million  four  hundred  thousand  in  twenty  days  ;  there  were  thirty- 
five  thousand  livres  in  the  memoir  for  pens,  penknives,  ink,  and  paper." 

2  Mallet-Dupan,  *'  Correspondance,  etc.,"  i.,  383.  (Letter  of  Dec.  13,  1795.)  "  The 
Directory  keeps  on  filling  the  offices  with  Terrorists.  The  government  agents  in  the 
departments  arbitrarily  set  aside  the  constituted  authorities  and  replace  them  with 
Jacobins." 

3  Thibaudeau,  *' Histoire  de  la  Convention,"  i.,  743.  *' Tallien,  Barras,  Ch^nier  and 
Louvet  talked  of  nothing  but  of  annulling  the  elections..  .Nothing  was  heard  at  the  bar 
and  in  the  tribunals  but  the  most  revolutionary  propositions.  The  "  Mountain  "  showed 
incredible  audacity.  The  public  tribunes  were  filled  with  confederates  who  applauded 
furiously.  .  .Tallien  and  Bunras  ruled  and  shared  the  dictatorship  between  them. . .  Since 
the  13th  of  Vendcmiairc,  the  deliberations  of  the  Convention  are  carried  on  in  a  camp  ; 
the  exterior,  the  tribunes,  the  hall  itself  are  invested  by  soldiers  and  terrorists." — Mallet' 
Dupan,  "Correspondance,  etc.,"  i.,  748.     (Letter  of  Oct.  31, 1705.) 

4  Tlilb.iudcau,  ibid.y  i.,  246,  et  srq. — Moniteur.  (Session  of  Brumairc  1.)  Speech  by 
Thibaudeau. 
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system  of  the  law  has  replaced  the  system  of  arbitrariness.  The 
Jacobin  invasion,  through  that  alone,  is  checked  and  then 
arrested  ;  the  nation  is  in  a  condition  to  defend  itself  and  does 
defend  itself ;  it  gradually  regains  lost  ground,  even  at  the  cen- 
tre.— At  Paris,  the  electoral  body,*  which  is  obliged  to  take 
two-thirds  of  its  deputies  from  the  Convention,  takes  none  of 
the  regicide  deputation  representing  Paris  ;  all  who  are  chosen, 
Lanjuinais,  Larivi^re,  Fermon,  Saladin,  Boissy  d*Anglas, 
wished  to  save  the  King,  and  nearly  all  were  proscribed  after 
the  31st  May.  The  departments  show  the  same  spirit.  The 
members  of  the  Convention  for  whom  the  provinces  show  a 
decided  preference  are  the  most  prominent  of  the  anti- Jacobins : 
Thibaudeau  is  re-elected  by  thirty-two  electoral  colleges,  Pelet 
de  la  Loz^re  by  seventy-one,  Boissy  d'Anglas  by  seventy-two, 
Lanjuinais  by  seventy- three.  As  to  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
of  the  new  third,  these  are  liberals  of  1789  or  moderates  of 
1 791,'  most  of  them  honorable  men  and  many  of  them  well- 
informed  and  of  real  merit,  jurisconsults,  officers,  adminis- 
trators, members  of  the  Constitutional  Assembly  or  Feuillants  in 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  Mathieu  Dumas,  Vaublanc,  Dupont 
de  Nemours,  Simeon,  Barb^-Marbois  and  Trongon-Ducoudray. 
The  capital,  especially,  chose  Dambray,  former  general-advo- 
cate to  the  Paris  parliament,  and  Pastoret,  former  min- 
ister of  Louis  XVI. ;  Versailles  sends  the  two  celebrated 
lawyers  who  defended  the  King  before  the  Convention, 
Tronchet  and  De  S^ze. — Now,  previous  to  the  13th  Ven- 
d^miaire,  two  hundred  members  of  the  Convention  had 
already    heartily   sided   with  the    Parisian    electors*   against 


I  Mallet-Dupan,  /^/V/.,  i.,  328.  (Letter  Oct.  4,  X795.)  "Nearly  all  the  electors  nomi- 
nated at  Paris  are  former  administrators,  distinguished  and  sensible  writers,  persons  recom- 
mendable  through  their  position,  fortune  and  intelligence.  They  are  the  royalists  of  1789, 
that  is  to  say  about  in  the  sense  of  the  constitution  of  1791 ,  essentially  changed  fundament- 
ally. M.  d*Ormesson,  former  comptroller-general  of  the  Treasury,  the  Marquis  of 
Gontant,  M.  de  Vandeuil,  former  maitre  de  requites^  M.  Gamier,  former  conseilter  an 
Chdtelet  of  Paris  and  others  of  the  same  order,  all  electors.  It  is  another  world  ;  in  one 
month  we  have  gone  back  five  years." — Ibid.y  343,  350,  359,  373. 

a  Barb^-Marbois,  '*  Journal  d'un  D^port^,'*  preface,  p.  xiv.  **  Outside  of  five  or  six 
men  who  might  be  regarded  as  'suspects'  of  royalism  the  most  animated  were  only 
really  irritated  against  the  despotic  conduct  and  depredations  of  the  directors  and  not 
against  the  republican  system." 

3  Mallet-Dupan,  ihid.^  i.,  369.  (Letter  of  Nov.  32,  X795>)  **  Never  would  the  resist- 
ance of  the  sections  have  shown  itself  so  unanimously  and  so  perseveringly  without  the 
promptings  of  the  two  hundred  monarchist  members  of  the  Convention  and  the  aid  they 
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the  terrorists.  This  makes  a  strong  opposition  minority  i 
the  Corps  I.egialatif  marching  aJong  protected  by  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  behind  it  and  behind  ihem  march  the  tlite  and  the  pla- 
ralily  of  Frenchmen  awaiting  something  belter.  The  Directory 
is  obliged  to  act  cautiously  with  this  large  group,  so  well  sup- 
ported by  public  opinion,  and,  accordingly,  not  to  govern  d  la 
Turk  ;  to  respect,  if  not  the  spirit,  al  least  the  letter  of  the  law, 
and  not  to  exercise  a  loo  barefaced  influence  on  local  elections. 
Hence  most  of  the  local  elections  remain  free  :  in  spite  of  the 
decree  excluding  every  relation  of  an  ('mi]?// and  ever}' noto- 
rious opponent  of  the  government  from  present  and  future 
offices,  in  spite  of  fear,  lassitude  and  disgust,  in  spite  of  the 
small  number  of  votes,  the  rarity  of  candidates  and  the  frequent 
refusal  of  the  elected  to  serve,"  the  nation  substantially  exer- 
cises its  privilege  of  electing  its  administrators  and  judges 
according  to  its  preferences.  Consequently,  the  very  large 
majority  of  new  administrators  in  the  departments,  cantons  and 
municipalities,  and  the  very  large  majority  of  new  civil  and 
criminal  judges  and  justices  of  the  peace  are,  like  the  new  third 
of  the  Convention,  highly  esteemed  or  estimable  men,  untainted 
with  excesses,  still  preserving  their  hopes  of  1789,  but  preserved 
from  the  outset  against,  or  soon  cured  of,  the  revolutionary 
fever.  Every  decree  of  spoliation  or  persecution  loses  some  of 
its  force  in  their  hands.  Supported  by  the  steady  and  manifest 
will  of  their  present  constituents,  we  see  them  resisting  the 
commissioners  of  the  Directory,  at  least  protesting  against  their 
exactions  and  brutality,  gaining  time  in  favor  of  the  proscribed, 
dulling  the  point  of,  or  turning  aside,  the  Jacobin  sword. 

Again,  on  the  other  hand,  the  government  which  holds  this 
sword  dare  not,  like  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  thrust  it 
in  up  to  the  hilt ;  if  wielded  as  before  it  might  slip  from  its 
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grasp  ;  the  furious  in  its  own  camp  are  ready  to  wrest  it  away 
and  turn  the  blade  against  it.  It  must  defend  itself  against  the 
reviving  clubs,  against  Baboeuf  and  his  accomplices,  against  the 
desperadoes  who,  through  a  nocturnal  attempt,  try  to  stir  up 
the  Crenelle  camp  :  in  Paris,  there  are  four  or  five  thousand 
now  ready  to  undertake  a  "  civic  St.  Bartholomew,"  with  the 
old  Conventionists  who  could  not  get  themselves  elected,  at 
their  head, — Drouet,  Amar,  Vadier,  Ricord,  Laignelot,  Chau- 
dieu,  Huguet,  Cusset,  Javogues  ;  alongside  of  them,  the  friends 
of  Chalier,  Robespierre's  and  Marat's  followers,  and  the  dis- 
ciples of  Saint- Just,  Bertrand  de  Lyon,  Buonarotti,  Antonelle, 
Rossignol  and  Baboeuf ;  behind  them,  the  bandits  of  the  street, 
those  "  who  gutted  houses  during  the  Revolution,"  peculators 
or  Septembriseurs  out  of  employment,  in  short,  the  relics  of  the 
terrorist  gang  or  of  the  revolutionary  army.  Their  plan,  in 
accordance  with  their  precedents,  character  and  principles,  con- 
sists not  only  in  despatching  **  the  rascals  who  keep  coaches, 
the  moneyed  men  and  monopolisers,"  all  the  deputies  and  func- 
tionaries who  do  not  resign  at  the  first  summons,  but  again, 
and  especially,  in  killing  "  the  General  of  the  Interior,  his  staff, 
the  seven  ministers  and  the  five  *  cocked -hats '  {panachis)  of 
the  Luxembourg,"  that  is  to  say,  the  ^vt  Directors  themselves. 
Such  allies  are  troublesome.  Undoubtedly,  the  government, 
which  considers  them  as  its  forlorn  hope,  and  that  it  may  have 
need  of  them  in  a  crisis,  spares  them  as  much  as  possible  ;  *  it 
allows  Drouet  to  escape,  and  lets  the  trial  of  the  Babouvists 
drag  along,  only  two  of  them  being  guillotined,  Baboeuf  and 
Darthe  ;  most  of  the  others  are  acquitted  or  escape.  Never- 
theless, for  its  own  salvation,  it  is  led  to  separate  from  the 
fiercest  Jacobins  and  draw  near  to  peaceable  citizens. — Through 
this  internal  discord  of  the  ruling  faction,  honest  people  hold 
on  the  offices  they  occupy  on  the  elections  of  the  year  IV. ;  no 
decree  comes  to  deprive  them  of  their  legal  arms,  while,  in 
the  Corps  Legislatif,  as  in  the  administrations  and  the  tribunals, 
they  count  on  carrying  new  positions  in  the  elections  of  the 
year  V. 

I  Thibaudeau,  "  M^moires  sur  Ic  Convention  ci  le  Directoire,"  ii.,  58. — Mallet-Dupan, 
(*•  Correspondance,  etc.,"  ii.,  281.)  Dufort  de  Chcvemey,  (.*' Memoires"  in  manuscript). 
He  is  at  Vend6ine  and  attends  the  trial  out  of  curiosity.  *'  Germain,  cheerful  and  witty; 
makes  fun  of  the  jurymen  :  they  are  really  stupid,  said  he,  not  to  see  conspiracy  when  there 
was  as  complete  a  one  as  ever  existed ....  Besides,  I  conspired  and  always  shall/* 
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"  It  was  a  long  time,"  writes  a  small  trader  of  Evreux,  "  since 
GO  many  people  were  seen  at  the  elections.'  ....  The  eight 
eleclors  for  llie  town  obtained  at  the  first  ballot  the  absolute 

majority  of  suffrages Everybody  went  to  the  polls  so  as 

to  prevent  the  nomination  of  any  elector  among  the  terrorists, 
who  had  declared  that  their  reign  was  going  to  return," — In 
the  environs  of  Blois,  a  rural  proprietor,  the  most  circumspect 
and  mosl  peaceable  of  men,  notes  in  his  journal "  that  "  now  is 
the  lime  to  take  a  personal  interest Every  sound-think- 
ing man  has  promised  not  to  refuse  any  office  tendered  to  him 

so  as  to  keep  out  the  Jacobins It   is  reasonably  hoped 

thai  the  largest  number  of  the  electors  will  not  be  terrorists 
and  that  the  majority  of  the  Corps  Legislatif  being  ail  right, 
the  minority  of  the  furious,  who  have  only  one  more  year  of 
office,  will  give  way  {in  1798)  to  men  of  probity  not  steeped  in 

crime In  the  country,  Ihe  Jacobins  have  tried  in  vain  : 

people  of  means  who  employed  a  portion  of  the  voters, 
obtained  their  suffrages,  every  proprietor  wishing  to  have  order. 
....  The  Moderates  have  agreed  to  vote  for  no  matter  what 

candidate,  provided   he  is  not  a  Jacobin Out  of  two 

hundred  and  thirty  electors  for  the  department,  one  hundred 

and  fifty  are  honest  and  upright  people They  adhered 

to  the  last  Constitution  as  to  their  sole  palladium,  only  a  very 
few  of  them  dreaming  of  re-establishing  the  ancient  regime." 
Their  object  is  plain  enough  ;  Ihey  are  for  the  Constitution 
against  the  Revolution,  for  limited  power  against  discretionary 
power,  for  property  against  robbery,  for  upright  men  against 
thieves. — "  Would  you  prevent,  say  the  administrative  authori- 
ties of  Aube,'  a  return  to  the  disastrous  laws  of  the  maximum, 


I  Dufon  di  ChivirDey,  "  Mcmoi™,"  (Mmh,  1797; 

)  Albert  Babuu,  U.,  408.  ,1  irf.  (Addm*  at  the  1 
oni  o[  yen  V.t-IHd.,  414.  (Speech  by  Herlinun 
•roy«.  ThcrniiJor  .o,  year  V.  in  the  bree  hall  of  th 


'."— Cf.  Siuny,  vlil..  p.  654  a 
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of  monopolies,  to  the  resurrection  of  paper-money  ?  .  .  .  Would 
you,  as  the  price  of  a  blameless  life,  be  once  more  humiliated, 
robbed,  imprisoned,  tortured  by  the  vilest,  most  repulsive  and 
most  shameless  of  tyrants  ?  You  have  only  one  recourse  :  do 
not  fail  to  go  to  your  primary  assemblies  and  remain  there." 
The  electors,  warned  by  their  late  personal  and  bloody  sou- 
venirs, rush  to  the  polls  in  crowds  and  vote  according  to  their 
consciences,  although  the  government  through  the  oaths  it 
imposes,  its  official  candidatures,  its  special  commissioners,  its 
intimidation  and  its  money,  bears  down  with  all  its  weight  on 
the  resolutions  they  have  taken  ;  although  the  Jacobins  at 
Nevers,  Macon  and  elsewhere,  have  forcibly  expelled  officers 
legally  elected  from  their  bureaux,  and  stained  the  hall  with 
their  blood,'  "  out  of  eighty-four  departments  sixty-six  elected 
a  plurality  of  electors  from  among  the  anti-republicans,  eight 
being  neither  good  nor  bad,  while  only  ten  remained  loyal 
to  the  Jacobins."  * — Appointed  by  such  electors,  we  can 
divine  what  the  new  Third  will  be.  "  Of  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  Conventionalists  excluded  by  fate  scarcely  five  or  six  have 
been  re-elected  ;  there  are  but  eight  departments  in  which  the 
Jacobins  have  had  any  success." — Immediately  after  the  arrival 
of  the  new  representatives,  the  roll  of  the  Corps  Legislatif  hav- 
ing been  checked  off,  it  is  found  that  "  the  Government  has 
seventy  out  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  voices  among  the  Ancients, 
and  two  hundred  out  of  five  hundred  among  the  Council  of  the 
Young,"  aiid  soon  less  than  two  hundred,  one  hundred  and 
thirty '  at  most,  who  will  certainly  be  excluded  at  the  coming 
renewal  of  the  chambers  by  more  and  more  anti- 
Jacobin  elections.  One  year  more,  as  the  rulers  them- 
selves admit,  and  not  one  Conventionalist,  not  one  pure 
Jacobin,  will  sit  in  the  Corps  Legislatif  and,  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  the  revolutionists,  the  counter-revolution  will  be  effected 
in  the  year  VI. 

This  means  that  the  Revolution  is  to  end  in  the  year  VI.,  and 
that  the  pacific  reign  of  law  will  be  substituted  for  the  brutal 
reign  of  force.  In  fact,  the  great  majority  of  the  representatives 
and  almost  the  entire  French  nation  have  no  other  end  in  view  : 

I  Thibaudeau,  ii.,  153,  153. — MaUet'Dupan,  ii.,  263. 
9  Mallet-Dupan,  ii.,  065,  a6B,  978. 
3  Thibaudeau,  ii.,  244,  248. 
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they  wish  to  rid  themselves  of  the  social  and  ^ivil  r6gime  to 
which  they  have  been  subject  since  the  loth  of  August,  1791, 
and  which,  relaxed  after  Thermidor  9,  but  renewed  by  the 
13th  of  Vend^miaire,  lias  lasted  up  to  the  present  time,  through 
the  enforcement  of  its  most  odious  laws  and  the  maintenance 
of  iis  most  disreputable  agents.  This  is  all. — Not  twenty  avowed 
or  decided  royalists  could  be  found  in  the  two  Councils  ;  '  there 
are  scarcely  more  than  five  or  six — Imbert-Colom^s,  Pichegru, 
Willot,  Delame — who  may  be  in  correspondence  with  Louis 
XVIII.  and  disposed  to  raise  the  white  flag.  For  the  other  five 
hundred,  the  restoration  of  the  legitimate  King,  or  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  royalty  whatever,  is  only  in  the  background  ; 
they  regard  it  only  at  a  distance,  as  a  possible  accompaniment 
and  remote  consequence  of  their  present  undertaking.  In  any 
event,  they  would  accept  only  "the  mitigated  monarchy,"  '  that 
which  the  Liberals  of  1788  hoped  for,  thai  which  Mounier  de- 
manded after  the  days  of  October  5  and  6,  that  advocated  by 
Barnave  after  the  return  from  Varennes,  that  which  Malouel, 
Gouvcrneur  Morris,  Mallet-Diipan  and  all  good  observers  and 
wise  councillors  of  France,  always  recommended.  None  of 
them  propose  to  proclaim  divine  right  and  return  to  aristocratic 
feudalism  ;  each  proposes  to  abrogate  revolutionary  right  and 
destroy  Jacobin  feudalism.  The  principle  condemned  by  them 
is  that  which  sustains  the  theory  of  anarchy  and  despotism,  the 
application  of  the  Contral  Social'  a  dictatorship  eslablished  by 
coups  tTHat,  carried  on  arbitrarily  and  supported  by  terror,  the 
system:itic  and  dogmatic  persistence  of  assaults  on  persons, 
property  and  consciences,  the  usurpation  of  a  vicious,  fanatical 
minority  which  has  devastated  France  for  five  years  and,  under 
the  pretext  of  everywhere  setting  up  the  rights  of  man,  pur- 
posely maintaining  a  war  to  propagate  its  system  abroad.  That 
which  they  are  really  averse  to  is  the  Directory  and  its  clique, 
Barras  with  his  court  of  gorged  contractors  and  kept  women, 
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Rewbell  with  his  family  of  extortioners,  stamp  of  a  parvenu  and 
ways  of  a  tavern  keeper,  Larevelli^re-Lepaux  with  his  hunch- 
back vanity,  philosophic  pretensions,  sectarian  intolerance  and 
silly  airs  of  a  pedantic  dupe.  What  they  demand  in  the  tribune,* 
is  the  purification  of  the  administration,  the  suppression  of  job- 
bery, and  an  end  to  persecution  ;  according  as  they  are  more  or 
less  excited  or  circumspect  they  demand  legal  sentences  or 
simply  the  removal  of  Jacobins  in  office,  the  immediate  and 
entire  suppression  or  partial  and  careful  reform  of  the  laws 
against  priests  and  worship,  against  /migr/s  and  the  nobles.* — 
Nobody  has  any  idea  of  innovation  with  respect  to  the  distri- 
bution of  public  powers,  or  to  the  way  of  appointing  central  or 
local  authorities.  "  I  swear  on  my  honor,"  writes  Mathieu 
Dumas,  ''  that  it  has  always  been  my  intention  to  maintain 
the  Republican  Constitution,  persuaded  as  I  am  that,  with  a 
temperate  and  equitable  administration,  it  might  give  repose  to 
France,  make  liberty  known  and  cherished,  and  repair  in  time 
the  evils  of  the  Revolution  ;  I  swear  that  no  proposals,  direct  or 
indirect,  have  ever  been  made  to  me  to  serve,  either  by  my 
actions,  speech  or  silence,  or  cause  to  prevail  in  any  near  or 
remote  manner,  any  other  interest  than  that  of  the  Republic 
and  the  Constitution." — "  Among  the  deputies,"  says  Camille 
Jordan,  "  several  might  prefer  royalty  ;  but  they  did  not  con- 
spire, regarding  the  Constitution  as  a  deposit  entrusted  to  their 
honor  .  .  .  They  kept  their  most  cherished  plans  subordinate  to 
the  national  will ;  they  comprehended  that  royalty  could  not 
be  re-established  without  blows  and  through  the  development  of 
this  bill." — "  Between  ourselves,"  says  again  Barb^-Marbois, 
"  there  were  disagreements  as  to  the  way  of  getting  along  with 
the  Directory,  but  none  at  all  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
Constitution."  *     Almost  up  to  the  last  moment  they  confined 


I  Mallet-Dupan,  ii.,  298.  *'  The  deputies  never  attack  a  revolutionary  law,  but  they 
are  mistrusted  of  some  design  of  destroying  the  results  of  the  Revolution,  and  every  time 
they  speak  of  regulating  the  Republic  they  are  accused  of  ill-will  to  the  Republic/' 

a  Thibaudeau,  ii.,  171. — Camot,  ii.,  106. — The  programme  of  Barthelcmy  is  contained  in 
this  simple  phrase  :  **  I  would  render  the  Republic  administrative."  On  the  foreign  policy, 
his  ideas,  so  temperate,  pacific  and  really  French,  arc  received  with  derision  by  the  other 
Directors.    (Andre  Lebon,  *'  Angleterre  et  TEmigration  Fran5aise,"  p.  335.) 

3  Mathieu  Dumas,  *'  Souvenirs,"  iii.,  153. — Camille  Jordan.  (Letter  to  his  constituents 
on  the  Revolution,  Fructidor  18,  p.  a6.)  "  The  Constitution,  the  Constitution  alone,  b  the 
rallying  wordat  Clichy."— Barb^-Marbois,  *'  Souvenirs  d'un  Diporte,"  i.,  page  la  and  pre- 
face.   •'  The  largest  number  wanted  to  disregard  the  future  and  forget  the  past." 
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themselves  strictly  to  their  legal  riglits,  and  when,  towards  tl 
end,  they  were  disposed  to  set  tliese  aside,  it  was  simply 
defend  themselves  against  the  uplifted  sabre  above  their  head: 
It  is  iDconiesiable  that  their  leaders  are  "the  most  estimab 
and  the  ablest  men  in  the  Republic,"  '  the  only  representativ. 
of  free  suffrage,  mature  opinions  and  lone  experience,  the  on 
ones  at  least  in  whose  hands  the  Republic,  restored 
order  and  justice,  would  have  any  chance  of  becoming  viabi 
in  fact,  the  only  liberals.  And  this  is  ihe  reason  why  the  merei 
nominal  Republicans  were  bound  to  crush  them. 

In  effect,  under  a  governmenl  which  disavows  attacks  c 
persons  and  on  public  or  private  property,  not  oi\ly  is  if 
Jacobin  theory  impossible,  but  Jacobin  wrongs  are  condemnei 
Now,  the  Jacobins,  even  if  they  have  abjured  their  principle 
remember  their  acts.  They  become  alarmed  on  the  arrival  < 
the  first  Third,  in  October,  1795:  "The  Conventionalists, 
writes  one  of  the  new  deiiuties,'  "  look  upon  us  as  men  who  wi 
one  day  give  them  up  to  justice."  After  the  entry  of  tl: 
second  Third,  in  May,  1797,  their  fright  increased  ;  the  reg 
cides,  especially,  feel  that  "  their  safely  depends  only  on  a 
exclusive  and  absolute  dominion,"'  One  day,  Treilhard,  or 
of  their  notables,  alone  with  Mathieu  Dumas,  says  lo  this  ol 
Feiiillant  and  friend  of  Lafayette,  of  well  known  loyally  an 
moderation  ;  "  Vou  are  very  honest  and  very  able  men,  and 
believe  that  you  really  desire  to  maintain  the  government  as 
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llmtlu  ts  Ihcui  o(  BobMpillTe."— /irV.,  34*.  "  Thou  bu  been  noronlplraty,  properly  1 
alle4,  of  the  Corpi  Legitbttf  n^aiiul  Ihe  Directory." — Only.  "  every  con^riiution  ir>  Kr^ui 
kill*  the  Revolulioa  if  it  »  not  dettmyed  [n  lime  for  Ihe  Rcvolalioniiy  leaden.  .And  thi 
beanuefour-fifihi  o[  Ffoijce  being  det»cbed  tmin  iJir  Revoluiion,  the  elenioiu  iKni  pui  in 
ihe  legLiluire  and  adminutniivr  officei  men  irha  were  oppoted  to  the  ReTflhnion." 

•  LonI  Mtlmetbory.  "  Diariei,"  ii.,  M4-  (Scplcmbei^  17^.1  Thevrmlior  Mt.  Colchei 
*'  He  vent  on  to  uy  that  all  the  perront  ■jTBtcd  aiv  Ihe  miHI  blrnnUe  nnd  most  i^fale  mi 
In  the  Republie.  It  k  forlhu  reuonHtid  n«  from  any  principle*  of  myaliunlfivbKh  ph' 
cjple*  do  not  belong  10  iheni)  Ihatt  tSey  4rv  tenteimd  to  Inunprnatton-  They  wt>uld  ha^ 
■uppnrted  ihe  Cnnililulinn.  but  in  doing  that  ihey  would  have  diramKribed  the  auihori. 
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is,  because  neither  for  you  nor  for  us  is  there  any  sure  way  of 
substituting  another  for  it.  But  we  Conventionalists  cannot 
allow  you  to  go  on ;  whether  you  mean  it  or  not,  you  are 
gradually  leading  us  to  our  certain  ruin  ;  there  is  nothing  in 
common  between  us." — "  What  guarantee  do  you  then 
require  ?  ** — "  But  one.  After  that,  we'll  do  all  you  want — we'll 
let  you  relax  the  springs — give  us  this  guarantee  and  we'll  follow 
you  blindly  t — "  Well,  what  do  you  mean  by  that?" — "Enter 
the  tribune  and  declare  that  if  you  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Convention,  you  would  have  voted  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  as 
we  did  ! " — "  You  demand  an  impossibility.  You  would  not  do 
this  in  our  place.  You  sacrifice  France  to  vain  terrors." — "  No, 
the  risk  is  not  equal  ;  our  heads  are  at  stake  !  "  Perhaps  their 
heads,  but  certainly  their  power,  places,  fortunes,  comforts  and 
pleasures,  all  that  in  their  eyes  makes  it  worth  while  to  live. — 
Every  morning,  seventy  Paris  newspapers  and  as  many  local 
gazettes  in  the  large  towns  of  the  provinces  expose,  with  sup- 
porting documents,  details  and  figures,  not  merely  their  former 
crimes,  but,  again,  their  actual  corruption,  their  sudden  opu- 
lence founded  on  prevarication  and  rapine,  their  bribes  and 
peculations — one,  rewarded  with  a  sumptuously  furnished  man- 
sion by  a  company  of  grateful  contractors  ;  another,  son  of  a 
bailiwick  attorney  and  a  would-be  Carthusian,  now  possessor  of 
ecclesiastical  property,  restored  by  him  at  a  great  outlay  for 
hunting-grounds ;  another  also  monopolises  the  finest  land  in 
Seine-et-Oise  ;  another,  the  improvised  owner  of  four  chateaux  ; 
another,  who  has  feathered  his  nest  with  fifteen  or  eighteen 
millions,* — with  their  loose  or  arbitrary  ways  of  doing  things, 
their  habits  as  hoarders  or  spendthrifts,  their  display  and 
effrontery,  their  dissipations,  their  courtiers  and  their  prosti- 
tutes. How  can  they  renounce  all  this  ? — And  all  the  more 
because  this  is  all  they  have.  These  jaded  consciences  are 
wholly  indifferent  to  abstract  principles,  to  popular  sovereignty, 
to  the  common  weal,  to  public  security  ;  the  thin  and  brittle 
coating  of  sonorous  phrases  under  which  they  formerly  tried  to 
hide  the  selfishness  and  perversity  of  their  lusts,  scales  off  and 

X  De  Goncourt,  "  La  Sod^t^  Fran^abc  pendant  le  Directoirc,"  298,  386.  Cf.  the  Thd^ 
the  Grandeur^  the  Censeur  des  j'oMrnaux,  Part's^  and  innumerable  pamphlets. — In  the 
provinces,  the  A  nii^Terrorist^  at  Toulouse  ;  the  9  Thermidore^  at  Besan^on,  the  A  nnales 
Troyennet  at  Troyes,  etc 
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falU  to  the  ground.  They  themselves  confess  that  it  is  not  the 
Republic  for  which  ihey  are  concerned,  but  for  themselves 
above  everything  else,  and  for  themselves  alone  ;  so  much  the 
worse  for  it  if  its  interest  is  opposed  to  their  interest  ;  as  Sieyes 
will  soon  express  it,  the  object  is  not  lo  save  the  Revolution 
but  the  revolutionists. — Thus  disabused,  unscrupuJous,  know- 
ing that  they  are  staking  their  all,  and  resolute,  like  their 
brethren  of  August  lo,  September  a  and  May  31,  hke  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  they  are  determined  to  win,  no  matter 
at  what  cost  or  by  what  means,  the  same  as  their  brethren  of 
August  10,  September  a,  and  May  31.  For  this  time  again,  the 
Moderates  cannot  comprehend  a  declaration  of  war,  and  that  it 
is  war  to  the  knife.  They  do  not  agree  amongst  themselves  ; 
they  want  to  gain  time,  they  hesitate  and  take  refuge  in  con- 
stitutional forms — they  do  not  act.  The  strong  measures  which 
the  eighty  decided  and  clear-sighted  deputies  propose,  are  weak- 
ened or  suspended  by  the  precautions  of  the  three  hundred 
others,  short-sighted,  unrehable  or  timid.'  They  dare  not  even 
avail  themselves  of  their  legal  arms,  annul  the  military  division 
of  the  interior,  suppress  Augereau's  commission,  and  break  the 
sword  presented  at  their  throats  by  the  three  conspiring  Direc- 
tors. In  the  Directory,  they  have  only  passive  or  neutral  allies, 
Barth^l^my,  who  had  rather  be  assassinated  than  murder, 
Carnot,  the  servant  of  his  legal  pass-word,  fearing  to  risk  .his 
Republic,  and,  moreover,  calling  to  mind  that  he  had  voted  for 
the  King's  death.  Among  the  "  Five  Hundred "  and  the 
"Ancients,"  Thibaudeau  and  Tron^on-Ducoudray,  the  two 
leaders  "</«  ventre"  arrest  the  arms  of  Pichegru  and  other 
energetic  men,  prevent  them  from  striking,  allow  them  only  to 
ward  off  the  blow,  and  always  too  late.     Three  days  after  the 


I  Mallel-Dupan.  ii.,  30),  316.  313,  31,,  J19.  333,  33g,  34;.    "  To  defend  Ihemst 
Uilutioiully,  »hilM   Ihe   Dinclory   aiuclu   revolulionaKly,  »    10  condemn   Ihei 
incTiliiblc  perdilion,"— "  Had  it  ■  hundred  tim«  bwk  ibilhy  ihe  Corps  Lc|^1a(i 
boLdnosiA  n  LighTning  fluh  without  thunder." — "V" 
bad  io  i7^»lheCorp&  l^egi^iif  Mis  like  tbiaprinci 
war  for  w,  unle*^  it  d«:[aj«  ibal  the  fini  geikcrah  who  dare  wndoul  the  deliberations  of 

Goiincik,  10  the  fatal  poslponement  of  the  aiiack  on  the  LuirenibouTg  in  the  iniddfe  of 
Au(i»t,  on  which  t>kh«gru,  Villot,  General  Miiand*  a 


n  Louis  XVI. 


Ii>hlv  in 


onfining 


ly  which  theeighlyllnn 
lialing  three  hundred  others  who  could  not  agree  on  ll 
iroHghl  about  the  calaitrophe  ol  the  Coundli." 
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loth  of  Fructidor,  when,  as  everybody  knew  and  saw,  the  final 
blow  was  to  be  struck,  the  eighty  deputies,  who  change  their 
quarters  so  as  not  to  be  seized  in  their  beds,  cannot  yet  make 
up  their  minds  to  take  the  oflfensive.  On  that  day,  an  eye-wit- 
ness' came  to  Mathieu  Dumas  and  told  him  that,  the  evening 
before,  in  Barras*  house,  they  discussed  the  slaughter  or  trans- 
portation to  Cayenne  of  about  forty  members  of  the  two  Coun- 
cils, and  that  the  second  measure  was  adopted ;  on  which  a 
commandant  of  the  National  Guard,  having  led  Dumas  at 
night  into  the  Tuileries  garden,  showed  him  his  men  concealed 
behind  the  trees,  armed  and  ready  to  march  at  the  first  signal ; 
he  is  to  possess  himself  at  once  of  the  Luxembourg  (palace)* 
which  is  badly  guarded,  and  put  an  end  to  Barras  and 
Rewbell  on  the  spot :  in  war  one  kills  so  as  not  to  be 
killed,  and,  when  the  enemy  takes  aim,  you  have  the  right  to 
fire  without  waiting.  "  Only,"  says  the  commandant,  "prom- 
ise me  that  you  will  state  in  the  tribune  that  you  ordered  this 
attack,  and  give  me  your  word  of  honor."  *  Mathieu  Dumas 
refuses,  simply  because  he  is  a  man  of  honor.  "  You  were  a 
fool,"  Napoleon  afterwards  said  to  him  in  this  connection,  "  you 
know  nothing  about  revolutions." — In  effect,  honor,  loyalty, 
horror  of  blood,  respect  for  the  law,  such  are  the  weak  points 
of  the  party. 

The  opposite  sentiments  form  the  strong  points  of  the  other 
party.  On  the  side  of  the  triumvirs  nobody  knows  twinges  of 
conscience,  neither  Barras,  a  condotHere  open  to  the  highest 
bidder,  and  who  understands  the  value  of  blows,  nor  Rewbell, 
a  sort  of  bull,  who,  becoming  excited,  sees  red,  nor  Merlin 
de  Douai,  the  terrible  legist,  lay  inquisitor  and  executioner 
in  private.*    As   usual  with    the  Jacobins,  these    men  have 

I  Carnot,  **  M^motres,"  u.,  x6t.  **  The  evil  having  reached  its  last  stage,  it  was  nece!»- 
sary  to  have  a  loth  of  June  instead  of  a  31SI  of  May." — Mallct-Dupan,  ii.,  333,  334.  The 
plan  for  cancelling  the  military  division  of  the  Interior  under  Augereau*s  command  was  to 
be  carried  out  between  the  15th  and  aoth  of  August.  If  the  triumvirate  should  resist, 
Pich^nru  and  Villot  were  to  march  on  the  Luxembourg.  Carnot  refused  to  accept  the  pro- 
ject "  unless  he  might  name  the  three  new  Directors." — De  la  Rue,  "  Histoire  du  18 
Fructidor."  Carnot  said  to  the  Moderates  who  asked  him  to  act  with  them :  '*  Even  if  { 
had  a  pardon  in  my  pocket,  amply  confirmed  by  the  royal  mouth,  1  should  have  no  con- 
fidence." 

a  Occupied  by  the  members  of  the  Directory. 

3  Mathieu  Dumas,  **  M^moires,"  iii.,  113. 

4  Mallet-Dupan,  ii.,  347.  "  Barras  is  the  only  one  who  plays  squarely  and  who,  taking 
the  risk,  wants  Jacobinism  to  triumph /ar/oir/  ne/oM.^^—Ibid,^  339.  '*  The  triumvirs  hcs« 
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unsheaihed  ihc  sword  and  brandished  it.  In  contempt  of  pie 
coDStiiution,  they  provoked  discussions  in  the  army  and  let  the 
Corps  Legislaiif  see  that,  if  it  did  not  yield,  it  would  be  putout 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  They  let  loose  against  it,  "as  in 
the  good  old  times," '  their  executive  riff-raff,  and  line  the  ave- 
nues and  tribunes  with  "their  bandits  of  both  sexes."  They 
collect  together  their  gangs  of  roughs,  five  or  six  thousand  ter- 
rorists from  Paris  and  the  departments,  and  two  thousand  offi- 
cers awaiting  orders  or  on  half-pay.  In  default  of  Hoche, 
whose  unconsiiiutional  approach  was  reported  and  then  pre- 
vented, ihey  have  Augereau,  arrived  expressly  from  Italy,  and 
who  states  publicly,  "  I  am  sent  for  to  kill  the  royalists."  It  is 
impossible  to  find  a  more  narrow-minded  and  greater  military 
bully;  Rewbell,  himself,  on  seeing  him,  could  not  help  but 
exclaim  :  "U'hai  a  sturdy  brigand  \" — On  the  iSth  of  Fruciidor 
this  official  swordsman,  with  eight  or  ten  thousand  troops,  sur- 
rounds and  invades  the  Tuileries ;  the  representatives  are 
arrested  in  their  committee-rooms  or  domiciles,  or  pursued, 
tracked  and  hunted  down,  while  the  rest  of  their  opponents, 
notables,  officers,  heads  of  bureaux,  journalists,  former  minis- 
ters and  directors,  Barthel^my  and  Carnot,  are  treated  in  the 
same  way.  Barbe-Marbois,  on  demanding  by  virtue  of  what 
law  they  were  arrested,'  is  told,  "  by  the  law  of  the  sabre," 
while  Solin,  Minister  of  the  Police,  adds  with  a  smile,  "  You 
may  be  sure  that  after  what  I  have  taken  on  myself,  it  mat- 
ters little  whether  one  is  more  or  less  compromised." — Thus 
purged,  the  two  Councils  complete  their  purgation  ;  they  can- 
cel, in  forty-nine  departments,  the  election  of  their  colleagues; 
through  this  decree  and  transportation,  through  forced  and 
voluntary  resignations,  two  hundred  and  fourteen  representa- 
tives are  withdrawn  from  the  Corps  Legislatif,  while  one 
hundred      and      eighty     others,    through     fear    or     disgust, 

iuud  up  la  Friday  ;  Butu.  the  moct  fuiiousoEilie  Ihiec,  and  master  oT  Augereau,  deddEd 
hii  Iva  callcigun,"— /^;V..  j;i.  "  Bams  and  Rewbel).  by  dim  of  cidting  the  imaguiattan 
of  thai  poor  liiilc  philosophner  LarcveUi^re,  succeeded  in  convening  him." — Thibao. 
deiu,  ii..  171.  "Ilwas  Barras  who  bore  qH  the  honsn  of  diciaionhip  Ihu  nigh) 

thii  moment,  hLs  head  aomewhat  affiled,  was  watched  in  his  apaninenl." 
I  Mallet-Dupan.  il.,  304,  30s,  jji.— Caitidl,  ii.,  iij. 
■  Batb^MarboB. "  Journal  d'un  tMponJ."  pp.  n  and  3S< 
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cease  to  attend  its  meetings.'  Nothing  remains  of  the  two 
Councils,  except,  as  in  the  English  Parliament  under  Crom- 
well, a  "  rump,**  which  rump  does  business  under  drawn  swords. 
In  the  Council  of  the  Ancients,  which,  on  the  i8th  of  Fructi- 
dor,  discussed  at  midnight'  the  decree  of  transportation, 
"  groups  of  grenadiers,  with  a  haggard  look,  in  brusque  lan- 
guage, with  threatening  gestures  "  and  fixed  bayonets,  surround 
the  amphitheatre,  and,  mingled  with  the  soldiers  and  civil  cut- 
throats, shout  out  their  orders.  Such  are  the  supporters  of  the 
scandalous  stories  got  up  by  the  Directory  ;  voters  who  need 
this  sort  of  argument  to  make  them  believe  in  the  grand  con- 
spiracy which  it  denounces,  to  associate  Barth^lemy,  Carnot, 
Simeon,  Barb6-Marbois,  Boissy  d'Anglas,  Mathieu  Dumas,  Pas- 
toret,  Trongon-Ducoudray  as  accomplices  with  a  knot  of  sub- 
ordinate intriguers,  contemptible  "  monkeys "  (marmosets), 
dolts  or  spies,  whose  papers  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
police  for  six  months,  and  whom  it  forces  to  speak  under  lock 
and  key."  All  are  enveloped  in  the  same  net,  all  are  confounded 
together  under  the  same  title,  all  are  condemned  en  masse  with- 
out evidence  or  formality.  "  Proofs ! "  exclaims  an  orator, 
"  none  are  necessary  against  the  royalist  faction.  I  have  my 
own  convictions."* — "Formalities!"  exclaims  another,  "  the 
enemies  of  the  country  cannot  invoke  formalities  which  they 
would  have  despised  had  they  triumphed." — "The  people  are 
there,"  says  a  third,  pointing  to  a  dozen  ill-Fooking  men  who 
are  present ;  "  the  whole  people  ought  to  prevail  against  a  few 
individuals  !  " — "  Hurry  up  !  "  shouts  a  soldier,  who  wants  the 
discussion  ended,  "  patriots,  march,  double-quick  !  " — The 
debate,  nevertheless,  drags  along,  and  the  Government,  growing 
impatient,  is  obliged  to  intervene  with  a  message :  "  The 
people,"  says  the  message,  "  want  to  know  what  has  become  of 

the  Republic,  what  you  have  done  with  it The 

conspirators  have  men  who  know  something,  even  among  your- 
selves."    That  is  understood,  and  besides,  the  representatives 


I  Mallet-Dupan,  ii.,343. 

a  Barb6-Marbois,  ibid.^  p.  46. 

3  Mallet-Dupan,  ii.,  228,  342.  **  The  use  the  triumvirs  intended  to  make  of  D'Entraigues' 
portfolio  was  known  two  months  ago." — Cf.  Thibaudeau.  ii.,  279,  on  the  vagueness,  scanty 
proof  and  gross  falsity  of  the  charges  made  by  the  Directory. 

4  Barb^-Marbob,  ibid.^  p.  46. 
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coiiiprchenti  thai  if  they  do  nol  transport,  they  ihemselves  will 
be  transported.  Therefore,  "about  fourteen  or  fifleen  stand 
up  for  the  decree,  while  seven  are  against  it ;  the  rest  remain 
motionless :"  it  is  thus  that  the  decree  to  save  the  Con- 
stitution is  freely  and  legally  passed.  —  Four  yeare 
before  this  a  similar  decree  had  passed  to  expel  the  Giron- 
dists, just  in  the  same  way,  with  this  exception  that,  at 
that  time,  the  Mountain  made  use  of  the  populace,  while  now 
the  army  is  employed  ;  but  save  the  difference  in  the  figurants, 
the  performance  is  simply  a  repetition  of  the  same  drama  that 
was  played  on  the  ad  of  June,  and  is  now  again  played  on  the 
iSth  of  Fructidor,' 

VI. 

Thus  is  the  system  of  1793  revived,  the  concentration  of  all 
public  powers  in  the  hands  of  an  oligarchy,  a  dictatorship 
exercised  by  about  a  hundred  men  grouped  around  five  or  six 
leaders. — More  independent,  more  despotic  and  less  pro- 
visional than  any  Coraraitlee  of  Public  Safety,  ihe  Directory 
has  arrogated  to  itself  the  legal  right  of  placing  a  commune  in 
a  state  of  siege,  of  introducing  troops  within  the  constitutional 
circle'  in  such  a  way  that  it  may,  at  its  discretion,  violate  Paris 
and  the  Corps  Legislalif.  In  this  body,  mutilated  by  it  and 
watched  by  its  "hireling  assassins,'  sit  the  passive  mutes  who 
feel  themselves  "morally  proscribed  and  half-transported,"'  who 
abandon  debate,  and  vote  with  its  stipendiaries  and  valets;* 
in    fact,    as    formerly  with   the  Convention,   the    two    Coun- 


I  Lord  MalmBbuiy,  ■'  Diary,"  iii.,  559  (Sep.  1;.  1747).  Al  LiDe.  allcr  Ihc  new*  of  \hi 
etufd'ilal,  "il  *ua  curioiu  circuaulance  10  »c  ihi  honor  lh«  pnvaDtd  r»ecywherB  !«i 
■h(>)-sl«n  of  Terror  ihould  be  reiivol.  People  Imlied  u  if  tsoc  enemuuting  ^piril 
wen  apprmcMng.    Tbeulonin  the  theatre  putsok  of  Ihe  Kntnt'ian.  The  Dinclor  called 


sThiba 


"I  « 


re  besieged  with  Ihote  tuholEeni  ai^ntt  of  rtvolmion  w 
mIvm  after  coniniDtion,  ]il«  vuhuret  after  faalirs.    They  iDJiillett  1 

4  md..  ii.  JC9. 

J  Ibid.,  ii.,  077.  "  At  tarn  B>  1  entend  the  hall  uvenl  dejiuliet  1 
cyaloclupmeinlhelriiniu.  The  Auenbly  all  had  1  luiuhritK 
dimly  lighted  theatre  in  which  Ihey  met  ;  frrror  wu  depicted  nn  a 
few  rnrmbcn  ipake  and  tiwlE  part  in  Ihe  debatn.  The  mnjarlly  I 
to  be  there  only  to  a<ti>t  it  1  funeral  iiKCUcle,  itt  own." 
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cils  have  become  chambers  "of  registry "  of  legisla- 
tive mechanism  charged  with  the  duty  of  countersigning 
its  orders. — Its  sway  over  the  subordinate  authorities  is  still 
more  absolute.  In  forty-nine  departments,  specially  designated 
by  decree,  all  the  administrators  of  departments,  cantons  and 
municipalities,  all  mayors,  civil  and  criminal  judges,  all  justices 
of  the  peace,  all  elected  by  popular  suffrage,  are  dismissed  en 
massed  while  the  cleaning  out  in  the  rest  of  France  is  almost 
as  sweeping.  We  can  judge  by  one  example  :  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Doubs,  which  is  not  put  down  among  those  to  be 
weeded  out,  five  hundred  and  thirty  administrators  or  municipal 
magistrates  are  turned  out  in  1797,  and,  in  addition,  forty-nine 
others  in  1798  ;  the  Directory  puts  its  creatures  in  their  places  : 
suddenly,  the  departmental,  cantonal,  municipal  and  judicial 
system,  which  was  American,  becomes  Napoleonic ;  the  local 
agents,  instead  of  being  delegates  of  the  people,  are  govern-, 
ment  delegates. — Note,  especially,  the  most  threatening  of  all 
usurpations,  the  way  in  which  this  government  takes  justice 
into  its  hands  and  attributes  to  itself  the  right  of  life  and 
death  over  persons  :  not  only  does  it  break  up  common 
criminal  courts  and  reorganise  them  as  it  pleases,  not  only 
does  it  renew  and  select  among  the  purest  Jacobins  judges  of 
the  court  of  appeals,  but  again,  in  each  military  division,  it 
institutes  a  special  and  expeditious  court  without  appeal,  com- 
posed of  docile  officers,  sub-officers  and  soldiers,  which  is  to 
condemn  and  execute  within  twenty-four  hours,  under  pretext 
of  emigration  or  priesthood,  every  man  who  is  obnoxious  to 
the  ruling  factions. — As  to  the  twenty-five  millions  of  subjects 
it  has  just  acquired,  there  is  no  refuge  :  even  the  right  of  com- 
plaint is  interdicted.  Forty-two  opposition  or  "  suspect  '* 
journals  are  silenced  at  one  stroke,  their  stock  plundered,  or 
their  presses  broken  up  ;  three  months  after  this,  sixteen  more 
take  their  turn,  and,  in  a  year,  eleven  others  ;  the  proprietors, 
editors,  publishers  and  contributors,  among  whom  are"  La 
Harpe,  Fontanes,  Fi^vee,  Michaud  and  Lacretelle,  a  large  body 
of  honorable  or  prominent  writers,  the  four  or  five  hundred 


I  Decree  of  Fnictidor  i,  articles  4  and  5,  16  and  17,  98,  2Q  and  30,  35,  and  decree  of 
Fructidor  33. — Sauzay,  ix.,  103.  Three  hundred  communes  of  the  department  are  thus 
purged  after  Fructidor.— /^iV/.,  537,  the  same  weeding-out  of  jurymen. 
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men  who  compose  the  staff  of  the  professon,  all  condemned 
without  trial  to  transportation,'  or  to  imprisonment,  are  ainvsted, 
take  flight,  conceal  themselves,  or  keep  silent.  The  only  voice 
now  heard  in  France  is  the  speakiag-tnunpet  of  the  govern- 
nient 

Natnralljr,  the  faculty  of  voting  is  aa  restricted  as  the  faculty 
of  writing,  while  the  victors  of  Fmctidor,  who  possess  the 
right  to  speak,  monopolise  the  right  of  electing. — 'I'he  govern- 
ment, on  the  first  day,  renewed  the  decree  which  the  expiring 
Convention  had  rendered  against  allies  or  relations  of  ^mugris ; 
in  addition  to  this,  it  excluded  all  relations  or  allies  of  the 
members  of  the  primary  assemblies,  and  forbade  the  primary 
assemblies  to  choose  any  of  these  for  electors.  Henceforth,  all 
upright  or  even  peaceful  citizens  consider  themselves  as  warned 
and  stay  at  home  ;  voting  is  the  act  of  a  sovereign,  and  there- 
fore a  privilege  of  the  new  sovereigns,  which  is  the  view  of  it 
entertained  by  both  sovereigns  and  subjects : '  "  a  republican 
minority  operating  legally  must  prevail  against  a  majority  in- 
fluenced by  royalism."  '  They  are  to  see  the  government 
on  election  days,  launching  forth  "in  each  department  its 
commission  agents,  and  controlling  votes  by  threats  and  all 
sorts  of  promises  and  seductions,*    arresting  the  electors  and 


hU  wiy  to  ckti  OK 

or  nut.     ThcelEcli 

pni.le  nhow  utter  iniliHcnnn."  (Mvcb  94.)  "In  ihit  iuwd  of  twenty  Ihouund  Hub 
inieu)  ihe  piiBUiiT  asmDhliei  ut  csmpcBa]  of  (he  dregu  ef  ihc  praplc  ;  but  a  very  tew 
hoMul  peuple  itund  (hem;  'nupKIl.'  ihe  nLuioni  of  ^migrii  and  prieili,  all  upellcd, 

ihneouinf  ihelour  iccliain.,.  The  nabouviiti   Blirays  employ  the  tune  taclics;  thef 

wine,"  (April  11.  accnrding  10  an  intelligenl  nun  comEDf  from  Paris.)  "Ilenerall)',  iii 
Parii.  nnbody  altendi  ihe  prinvry  mvemUiH,  the  largcflt  not  returning  iwo  IiuhIriI 

"JacnliLn^  were  elected  hynif>tl  frightful  brigandage,  lupponed  by  the  garriKoti  to  whifh 

i  Albcn  Katieau.  ii..  m-  (DeeUiaiion  of  ilic  patriotic  and  iKEHioniit  minority  of  Ihc 
caninnal  Rtqiiy  at  theeleclioiKof  Iheyear  VI. I 

4  Men:uTe  BritannUiue,  No-  for  Auffutt  as,  \vn-  (Report  read.  July  15  and  AuruH  5 
lefore  the  Hve  Hundred  on  Ihe  conduct  of  the  Direeion  Rewhell,  lvevemtR!-Le,viii> 
MerKn  de  I>Duai  and  Tieilhard,  and  lummary  of  the  nine  an[cle>  of  iDdiclmeni. >-/«,;/ . 
jdarticle.    "They  ha»e  nolaledout  conMiluuon  by  uiun>inn  iegiiUlive  puiren   ihiough 


vetj-  fc«  attended  them ;  nobody  leemed  ditpoted  \ 

.0  go  out  of 

already  made  or  indicated  by  Ihe  Direelory.     The 

n  Iher  ...le 
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presidents  of  the  primary  assemblies,"  even  pouncing  on 
refractory  Jacobins,  invalidating  the  returns  of  a  majority 
when  not  satisfactory  to  them,  and  rendering  the  choice  of  a 
minority  valid,  if  it  suited  them,  in  short,  constituting  itself 
the  chief  elector  of  all  local  and  central  authorities. — Finally, 
all  institutions,  laws,  public  and  private  rights,  are  down,  and 
the  nation,  body  and  soul,  again  becomes,  as  under  Robespierre, 
the  property  of  its  rulers,  with  this  sole  difference,  that  the 
kings  of  Terror,  postponing  their  constitution,  openly  proclaim 
their  omnipotence,  whilst  the  others  hypocritically  rule  under 
a  constitution  which  they  have  themselves  destroyed,  and  reign 
by  virtue  of  a  title  which  interdicts  royalty  to  them. 

They,  too,  maintain  themselves  by  Terror  ;  only,  like  so 
many  Tartuffes,  they  are  not  disposed  to  act  openly  as  exe- 
cutioners. The  Directory,  heir  to  the  Convention,  affects 
to  repudiate  its  inheritance :  "  Woe,*'  says  Boulay  de  la 
Meurthe,  "  to  whoever  would  re-establish  scaffolds."  There 
is  to  be  no  guillotine ;  its  purveyors  have  been  too  strongly 
denounced;  they  stand  too  near  the  red  stream  and  view 
with  too  great  nervous  horror  those  who  fed  it.  It  is 
better  to  employ  death  at  a  distance,  lingering  and  spon- 
taneous, with  no  effusion  of  human  blood,  "dry," 
less  repulsive  than  the  other  sort,  but  more  painful  and  not  less 
certain ;  this  shall  be  imprisonment  on  the  marshes  of 
Rochefort,  and,  better  still,  transportation  to  the  feverish 
coasts  of  Guyanna  :  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  mode 
used  by  the  Convention  and  that  of  the  Directory,  except  the 
distinction  between  to  kill  and  to  cause  death)  Moreover, 
every  brutality  that  can  be  employed  to  repress  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  proscribed  by  fear  is  exhausted  on  the  way. — The 
first  convoy  which  bears  away,  with  thirteen  others,  Barthdl^my, 
who  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Basle,  Pichegru,  the  conqueror  of 
Holland,  Lafond-Lad6bat,  president  of  the  council  of  the  Five 
Hundred,  Barb6-Marbois,  president  of  the  council  of  the 
Ancients,  was  at  first  provided  with  carriages  ;'  an  order  of  the 
Directory  substitutes  for  these  the  prison  van,  an  iron  car  with 
one    door    bolted  and  padlocked,   and,   overhead,   openings 

X  Ficv^e,  '*  Correspondance  arec  Buonaparte,"  i.,  147. 

3  Barb^Marbob,  i.,  64,  91,  76,  133 ;  ii.,  18.  25,  83. — Dufort  dc  Chevcrney,  '*  M6moires.* 
(September  14,  1797.)— Satuay,  ix.,  chaptera  81  and  84. 
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through  which  the  rain  poured  in  streams,  and  with  coi 
boards  for  scats  ;  this  lumbering  machine  without  spring! 
alon^  at  a  fast  trot  along  the  ruts  in  the  road,  each  jolt  se 
the  condemned  inmates  against  the  hard  oak  sides  and 
one  of  these,  on  reaching  Blois,  '*  show's  his  black-anc 
elbows."  The  man  selected  to  command  this  escort  i 
vilest  and  most  brutal  reprobate  in  the  army,  Dutertre,  a 
pcrsmith  foreman  before  the  Revolution,  next  an  office 
sentenced  to  be  put  in  irons  for  stealing  in  the  La  Vendee 
and  such  a  natural  robber  that  he  again  robs  his  men  of 
I)ay  on  the  road  ;  he  is  evidently  qualified  for  his  work, 
stopping  at  Blois,  '*  he  passes  the  night  in  an  orgy  wit 
brothers  and  friends,"  fellow-thieves  and  murderers  as  < 
described,  cursing  Madame  Barbe-Marbois  who  come 
take  leave  of  her  husband,  dismissing  on  the  spot  the 
mandant  of  the  gendarmerie  who  supports  her  in  a  swoon, 
noticing  the  respect  and  attentions  which  all  the  inhabii 
even  tlie  functionaries,  show  to  the  prisoners,  he  cries 
**  Well,  what  grimaces  for  people  that  will  perhaps  be  de 
three  or  four  days  I  "  On  the  vessel  which  transports  them 
still  in  sight  of  Rochelle,  a  boat  is  observed  rowing  vigor 
to  overtake  them  and  they  hear  a  shout  of  "  I  am  Lafond-1 
bat's  son  I  Allow  me  to  embrace  my  father !  "  A  spea 
trumpet  from  the  vessel  replies  :  **  Keep  away  or  you'll  be 
on  !  " — Their  cabins,  on  the  voyage,  aremephitic  ;  they  ar 
allowed  to  be  on  deck  more  than  four  at  a  time,  one  ho 
the  morning  and  an  hour  in  the  evening ;  the  sailors 
soldiers  are  forbidden  to  speak  to  them  ;  their  food  consi: 
a  sailor's  ration,  and  this  is  spoilt  ;  toward  the  end  of  the  vc 
they  are  starved.  In  Guyanna  they  are  allowed  one  cand 
a  mess,  and  no  table-linen  ;  they  lack  water,  or  it  is  not  d 
able  ;  out  of  sixteen  taken  to  Sinnamary  only  two  survive. 
Those  who  are  transported  the  following  year,  priests,  m( 
deputies,  journalists  and  artisans  accused  of  emigration, 
worse  ;  on  all  the  roads  leading  to  Rochefort,  sorrowful  cr 
are  seen  on  carts  or  tramping  along  in  files,  on  foot,  the  i 
as  former  chains  of  convicts.  "  An  old  man  of  eighty 
Monsieur  Dulaurcnt  of  Quimper,  thus  traverses  four  do 
ments,"  in  irons  which  strangle  him.  Following  upon  this 
poor    creatures,    between   the  decks  of  the   **  Decade " 
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''  Bayonnaise/'  crammed  in,  suffocated  through  lack  of  air  and 
by  the  torrid  heat,  badly  treated  and  robbed,  die  of  hunger  or 
asphyxia,  while  Guyanna  completes  the  work  of  the  voyage  :  out 
of  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  conveyed  on  board  the 
"  Decade,"  but  thirty-nine  remain  at  the  end  of  twenty-two 
months,  and  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  brought  by  the 
"  Bayonnaise,"  only  one  is  left. — Meanwhile,  in  France,  in  the 
casemates  of  the  islands  of  Rh^  and  Oleron,  over  twelve  hundred 
priests  become  stifled  or  rot  away,  while,  on  all  sides,  the  military 
commissioners  in  the  departments  shoot  down  vigorously. 
At  Paris,  and  in  .its  environs,  at  Marseilles,  Lyons,  Bordeaux, 
Rennes,  and  in  most  of  the  large  towtis,  sudden  arrests  and 
clandestine  abductions  go  on  multiplying.*  "  Nobody,  on 
retiring  to  rest,  is  sure  of  awaking  in  freedom  the  next  morn- 
ing. .  .  .  From  Bayonne  to  Brussels,  there  is  but  one  sentiment, 
that  of  unbounded  consternation.  No  one  dares  either  to 
speak  to,  encounter,  look  at  or  help  one  another.  Everybody 
keeps  aloof,  trembles  and  hides  away." — In  fine,  through  this 
third  offensive  reaction,  the  Jacobin  Conquest  is  completed, 
and  the  conquering  band,  the  new  feudalism,  becomes  a 
fixed  installation.  "All  who  pass  here,"  writes  a  Tours 
inhabitant,  "state  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  country 
between  these,  times  and  Robespierre's  *.  ...  It  is  certain  that 
the  soil  is  not  tenable,  and  that  the  people  are  continually  threat- 
ened with  exactions  as  in  a  conquered  country.  .  .  .  Proprietors 
are  crushed  down  with  impositions  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
cannot  meet  their  daily  expenses,  nor  pay  the  cost  of  cultiva- 
tion. In  some  of  my  old  parishes  the  imposition  takes  about 
thirteen  out  of  twenty  sous  of  an  income.  .  .  .  The  interest  on 
money  amounts  to  four  per  cent,  a  month.  .  .  .  Tours,  a  prey 
to  the  terrorists  who  devour  the  department  and  hold  all  the 
offices,  is  in  the  most  deplorable  state  ;  every  family  at  all 
well-off,  every  merchant,  every  trader,  is  leaving  it."  The 
veteran  pillagers  and  murderers,  the  squireens,  (Jiobereaux)  of 
the  reign  of  Terror,  again  appear  and  resume  their  fiefs.  At 
Toulouse,  it  is  Barrau,  a  shoemaker,  famous  up  to  1792  for  his 
fury  under  Robespierre,  and  Desbarreaux,  another  madman  of 

I  Sauzay,  vols.  ix.  and  x. — Mallet-Dupan,  ii..  375,  37Q,  382. — 5>chmidt,  *'  Tableau  de  Paris 
Pendant  la  Revolution,'*  iii.,  090.    (Report  by  the  administrators  of  the  Seine  department.) 
3  Dufort  dc  Chcvemey,  "M^moirefc,"  August,  1798,  October,  1797  and  i799,/a*r/i«. 
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i;9j,  formerly  an  actor  playing  the  parts  of  valet,  compelli 
i7i>5  tu  demand  pardon  of  the  audience  on  his  knees  on 
si.i^f.  .ind.  nut  obtaining  it,  driven  out  of  the  house,  and 
lilliiig  tlic  oflicc  o(  cashier  in  the  theatre  and  posing  as  dej 
ineni  administratur.  At  Ulois,  wc  find  the  ignoble  or  atroc 
I'h.ir.u'ters  with  whom  we  are  faraihar,  the  assassins  and  rob 
|[i-/ii)c,  Ciini,  Vcnailic,  Hc/ard,  Deruer,  and  Gidouin.'  Ire 
di.ilt.']y  alter  l-'ructidor,  they  stirred  up  their  usual  suppoi 
an■liu^t  the  first  convoy  of  the  iransjiorted,  "  the  idlers, 
rabble  of  the  liarbor,  and  the  dregs  of  the  people,"  who  o 
whelmed  them  nith  insults.  On  this  new  denion; 
tion  uf  patriotism  the  government  restores  to  them  t 
administrative  or  judicial  "satrapies,"  and,  odious 
tliey  are,  they  are  endured  and  obeyed,  with  the  n 
and  moiirnlul  obedience  of  despair.  "  The  soul  sinks* 
daily  penisint;  the  eMcutions  of  conscripts  and  ^migr/s, 
on  seeing  those  condemned  to  transportation  constantly  pas 

by \i!  who  .lisplease  the  government  are  set    dowi 

these  li>ls  Kt' the  dead,  peojile  asserted  to  be  i-"i/^iri,  tbi; 
ih.it  eiire  wlio  is  notoriou-ly  known  not  to  have  left  the  dep 
ment."  It  i^  imj'ossible  for  luniesl  people  to  vote  at  the 
niarv  .isseniMies  ;  conseijiientlv,  "the  elections  are  frij^Iil 
Ikoihers  .ind  friends  Imuily  proclaim  tli.it  no  more  nol 
priests.  prupricliTS,  merchants,  or  justices  are  wanted  :  evi 
thitii;  to  be  t;ivcn  U|»  to  piU-iije."  Let  France  perish  rai 
than  tlieir  doniination.  "  Tlie  wretches  have  announced 
ihey  will  not  |iive  up  their  pUices  without  overthrowing 
destroying  palaces  and  settinj^  Paris  on  fire,"  It  is  nat 
thai  with  pure  I.icobins  pure  Jacobinism  should  re-app 
socialisiie  and  anti-rhristian  equality,  the  programme  of 
funere.il  year  ;  in  short,  the  rigid,   plain,  exterminating  it 


■  ■.flhc     Hi™  l.r>-.      i,:-„ 
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which  the  sect  gathers  together,  like  daggers  encrusted  with 
gore,  from  the  cast-off  robes  of  Robespierre,  Billaud-Varennes 
and  Collot  d*Herbois.* 

VII. 

First  of  all  comes  the  fixed  and  favorite  idea  of  a  senile 
philosophism,  meaning  by  this  a  regular  plan  devised  for  the 
founding  of  a  lay  religion,  and  imposing  on  twenty-six  millions 
of  Frenchmen  the  observances  and  dogmas  of  the  theory,  and, 
consequently,  the  extirpation  of  Christianity,  its  forms  of 
worship  and  its  clergy.  The  inquisitors  who  hold  office  multi- 
ply, with  extraordinary  persistence  and  minuteness,  proscrip- 
tions and  vigorous  measures  for  the  forcible  conversion  of  the 
nation  with  a  view  to  substitute  for  the  tender  emotions 
nourished  by  the  customs  of  eighteen  centuries,  the  improvised 
rites  of  a  logical  abstraction  mechanically  elaborated  in  the 
closet. — Never  did  the  dull  imagination  of  a  third-rate  littera- 
teur and  classic  poetaster,  never  did  the  grotesque  solemnity 
of  a  pedant  fond  of  his  phrases,  never  did  the  irritating  hard- 
ness of  the  narrow  and  stubborn  devotee  display  with  greater 
sentimental  bombast  more  administrative  officiousness  jthan  in 
the  decrees  of  the  Corps  Legislatif,'  in  the  acts  passed  by  the 
Directory  and  in  the  instructions  issued  by  the  ministers  Sotin, 
Letourneur,  Lambrechts,  Duval  and  Francois  de  Neufchateau.- 
War  on  Sunday,  on  the  old  calendar  and  on  fasting,  obligatory 
rest  on  the  d^cadi  under  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment,* 

1  Lacretelle,  **  Dix  ans  d'Epreuves,"  p.  317.  A  few  days  after  Fructidor,  Robert,  an  old 
Jacobin,  exclaimed  with  great  joy  on  the  road  to  Brie-Comte,  "  All  the  royalists  are  going 
to  be  driven  out  or  guillotined !  "  The  scries  F. 7  in  the  Archives  Xationales,  contains 
hundreds  of  files  filled  with  reports  '*  on  the  state  of  the  public  mind,"  in  each  department, 
town  or  canton  between  the  years  III.  and  VIII.  I  have  given  several  months  to  their 
examination  and,  for  lack  of  space,  cannot  copy  any  extracts.  The  real  history  of  the  last 
five  years  of  the  Revolution  may  be  found  in  these  files.  Mallet-Dupan  gives  a  correct 
impression  of  it  in  his  "  Correspondance  avec  b  cour  de  Vicnne,  "  also  in  the  '*  Mcrcure 
Britannique.*' 

a  Sauzay,  x.,  chaps.  80  and  qo. — Ludovic  Sciout,  iv.,  ch.  17.  (Sec  especially  in  Sauzay,  x., 
pp.  170  and  381,  the  instructions  given  by  Duval,  December  16,  1796,  and  the  circulars  of 
Francois  de  Neufchateau  from  November  20,  1798,  down  to  June  18,  1798,  each  of  these 
pieces  being  a  masterpiece  in  its  way. 

3  "  Journal  d'un  Bourgeob  d'Evreux,'*  p.  134.  "June  7,  1798."  "The  day  following 
the  d^cade^  the  gardeners,  who  as  usual  came  to  show  themselves  off  on  the  main  street, 
were  fined  six  livres  for  having  treated  with  contempt  and  broken  the  d^cade^  January 
ai,  1799.  **  Those  who  were  caught  working  on  the  dicade^  were  fined  three  livres  for  the 
first  offence  ;  if  they  were  caught  more  than  once  the  fine  was  doubled  and  it  was  even  fol- 
lowed by  imprisonment/' 


'  , 
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obligatory  fetes  on  the  anniversaries  of  January  ai  and  Frucd- 
dor  1 8,  obligatory  participation  of  all  functionaries  with  their 
families  in  the  new  cult,  obligatory  attendance  of  public  and 
private  instructors  with  their  pupils  of  both  sexes  at  civic  cere- 
monies, an  obligatory  liturgy  with  catechisms  and  programmes 
sent  from  Paris,  rules  for  scenic  display  and  for  singings, 
readings,  postures,  acclamations  and  imprecations ;  one  might 
shrug  his  shoulders  at  these  prescriptions  of  cuistres  and  these 
parades  of  puppets,  if,  behind  the  apostles  who  compose  moral 
allegories,  we  did  not  detect  the  persecutor  who  imprisons, 
tortures  and  murders. — By  the  decree  of  Fructidor  19, 
not  only  were  all  the  laws  of  the  reign  of  Terror  against 
unsworn  priests,  their  harborers  and  their  followers, 
enforced  again,  but  the  Directory  arrogated  to  itself  the 
'  right  of  transporting,  "  through  individual  acts  passed  for 
cause,"  every  ecclesiastic  "who  disturbed  the  public, 
peace,"  that  is  to  say  who  exercised  his  ministry  and 
preached  his  faith  ;*  and,  moreover,  the  right  of  shooting  down, 
within  twenty-four  hours,  every  priest  who,  banished  by  the 
laws  of  1792  and  1793,  has  remained  in  or  returned  to  France. 
Almost  all  the  ecclesiastics,  even  those  who  are  sworn,  are  com- 
prised within  the  first  category  ;  the  administration  enumerates 
three  hundred  and  sixty-six  in  the  department  of  Doubs  alone,' 
and  five  hundred  and  fifty-six  in  that  of  Herault.  Thousands 
of  ecclesiastics  are  comprised  in  the  second  category  ;  the 
administration  enumerates  over  eight  hundred  who,  returned 
from  the  frontier  of  Spain  alone,  still  wander  about  the  south- 
ern departments.  On  the  strength  of  this  the  moralists  in 
office  proclaim  a  hunt  for  the  black  game  in  certain  places, 
an  universal  destruction  without  exception  or  reprieve  ;  for 
instance,  in  Belgium,  recently  incorporated  with  France,  the 
whole  of  the  regular  and  secular  clergy  is  proscribed  en  masse 
and  tracked  for  transportation  ;  five  hundred  and  sixty  ecclesi- 


t  Liulovic  Sciout,  iv.,  i6o.  Examples  of  '*  individuul  motives"  alleged  ti>  justify  the 
sentence  of  transportation.  One  has  refused  to  l)aptise  an  infant  whose  parents  were  only 
married  civilly.  Another  has  "  declared  to  hiN  audience  that  the  Catholic  marria^^c  was 
the  best."  Another  "  has  fanaticiscd."  Another  "  has  preached  |K;rnicious  doctrines  con- 
trary to  the  constitution."  Another  "  may,  hy  \\v>  presence,  incite  disturbances,"  etc. 
Among  the  condemned  wc  find  septuagenarians,  known  priests  and  even  married  priests. — 
//*///.,  634.  6:^7. 

'.'  Sauzny,  ix.,  715.  (IJst  of  names.) 
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astics  in  Ourbc  and  the  forests,  five  hundred  and  thirty-nine  in 
Escaut,  eight  hundred  and  eighty-three  in  Jemmapes,  eight 
hundred  and  eighty- four  in  Sambre-et-Meuse,  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-five  in  Lys,  nine  hundred  and  fifty-seven  in  Deux- 
N^thes,  one  thousand  and  forty-three  in  Meuse-Inf^rieure,  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-nine  in  Dyle,  in  all  six  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  sixty-six,  without  counting  the  missing 
names.*  A  number  of  them  escape  abroad  or  hide  away  ;  but 
the  rest  are  caught,  and  quite  enough  of  them  to  load  and  fill 
the  carts  constantly. — "  Not  a  day  passes,"  says  an  inhabitant 
of  Blois,'  "  that  from  seven  to  twenty  and  more  are  not  lodged 
at  the  Carmelites."  The  next  day  they  set  out  for  the  case- 
mates of  Rhe  and  Ol^ron,  or  for  the  Sinnamary  marshes,  where 
it  is  known  what  becomes  of  them  :  after  a  few  months,  three- 
fourths  of  them  lie  in  the  cemetery. — In  the  interior,  from  time 
to  time,  some  are  shot  for  the  sake  of  example — seven  at 
Besan^on,  one  at  Lyons,  three  in  the  Bouches-du- Rhone,  while 
the  opponents  of  fanaticism,  the  official  philanthropists,  the 
enlightened  deists  of  Fructidor,  use  all  these  disguised  or 
declared  murders  as  a  basis  on  which  to  rear  the  cult  of 
Reason. 

It  remains  now  to  consolidate  the  worship  of  Reason  with 
the  reign  of  Equality,  which  is  the  second  article  in  the  Jaco- 
bin credo  ;  the  object  now  is  to  mow  down  all  the  heads  which 
rise  above  the  common  level,  and,  this  time,  to  mow  them 
down,  not  one  by  one,  but  in  large  classes.  Saint- Just  himself 
had  only  covertly  proposed  so  extensive  and  so  sweeping  an 
operation ;  Si^y^s,  Merlin  de  Douai,  Rewbell,  Chazal,  Ch^nier, 
and  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe,  more  openly  and  decidedly  insist 
on  a  radical  amputation.  According  to  them,'  it  is  necessary 
"  to  regulate  this  ostracism,"  by  transporting  "  all  those  whose 
prejudices,  pretensions,  even  existence,  in  a  word,  are  incompat- 
ible with  republican  government ;"  that  is  to  say,  not  alone 
priests,  but  likewise  nobles  and  the  ennobled,  all  parliamenta- 

1  Ludovic  Sciout,  iv.,  656. 

2  Dufort  de  Chcverney.  **  M^moires/*  September  7, 1798.  !bid.^  February  26,  1790.  **  In 
Belgium  priests  are  lodged  in  the  Carmelites  (convent)/*  September  9,  1799.  "  Two  more 
carts  are  sent  full  of  priests  for  the  islandii  of  Rhe  and  Citron.** 

3  Thibaudeau,  ii..  318,  321.— Mallet-Dupan,  ii.,  357,  368.  The  plan  went  farther : 
^*  All  children  of  emigrants,**  or  of  those  falsely  accused  of  being  such,  "left  in  France, 
shall  be  taken  from  their  relatives  amd  confided  to  republican  tutors,  and  the  republic  shall 
administer  their  property" 
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rians,   those  who  are  well-off  and  distinguished  among  the 
bourgeoisie  and  former  notables,  about  two  hundred  thousand 
property-holders,   men    and   women ;   in   short,  all   who   still 
remained  among  those  oppressed  and  ruined  by  the  Revolution. 
— Forced  back  by  the  ex-noble  Barras  and  by  the  public  out- 
cry "  of  merchants  and  workmen  themselves,"  banishment  is 
replaced  by  civic  degradation.     Henceforth,*  every  noble  or 
ennobled  person,  even  if  he  has  not  left  the  territory,  even  if 
he  has  constantly  and  punctually  obeyed  revolutionary  laws, 
even  if  he  be  not  related  to,  or  allied  with,  any  SmigrS^  finds 
himself  deprived  of  his  quality  as  a  Frenchman  ;  the  fact  alone 
of  his  being  ennobled  or  noble  before  1789,  obliged  him  to  be 
naturalised  according  to  legal  forms  and  conditions. — As  to 
the  one  hundred   and  fifty  thousand  gentlemen,  artisans  and 
farmers  who  have  emigrated  or  who  have  been  accused  of  emi- 
gration, if  they  have  returned  to,  or  remain  in  France,  they 
are   to   leave  Paris   and    all   communes   above   twenty    thou- 
sand   souls   within  twenty-four  hours,  and  France  in  fifteen 
days  ;  otherwise,  they  are  to  be  arrested,  brought  before  the 
military    commissions    and   shot   on    the   spot ; '    in    fact,    in 
many   places,  at   Paris,  Besan^on  and   Lyons,  they  are   shot. 
Thereupon,  a  large  number  of  pretended  emigrants,  who  had 
never  left  France,'  nor  even  their  province,  nor  even  their  com- 
mune, and  whose  names  have  been  put  on  the  lists  simply  to 
strip  them  of  their  property,  find  that  they  are  no  longer  pro- 
tected either  by  the  constancy  or  the  notoriety  of  their  resi- 
dence.    The   new   law   is   no   sooner   read  than  they  see  the 
executive   troops   advancing  ;  the   natal  soil  is  too  warm  for 


X  Decree  of  Frimaire  9,  ye.irVI.  (Exceptions  in  favor  of  the  actual  members  of  the 
Directory,  ministers,  military  men  on  duty,  and  the  member:*  of  the  diverse  National 
Assemblies,  except  those  who  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  protested  against  the  abolition 
of  nobility.)  One  of  the  speakers,  a  future  Count  of  the  Empire,  prop  sed  that  every 
noble  claiming  his  inscription  on  the  civic  registers  should  sign  the  following  declaration  : 
"  As  man  and  as  republican,  \  equally  detest  the  insolent  superstition  which  pretends  to 
distinctions  of  birth,  and  the  cowardly  and  shameful  superstition  which  believes  in  and 
maintains  it/' 

2  Decree  of  Fructidor  ig.  year  IT. 

3  Lally-Tollendal,  "  Defense  dcs  Emigres,"  (Paris.  1797,  2d  part,  49,  62,  74.  Report  of 
Portalis  to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  Feb.  18,  1796.  "  Regard  that  innumerable  class  of 
unfortunates  who  have  never  left  the  republican  soil."— Speech  by  Dubrcuil,  Aug.  26,  1796. 
'*  The  vupplemcntary  list  in  the  department  of  Avignon  \yc:\rs  one  thousand  and  four  or  one 
thousand  and  five  names.  And  yet  1  ran  attest  t'>  you  that  there  are  not  six  names  on  this 
enormous  list  justly  put  down  as  veritable  emigrants." 
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them  and  they  speedily  emigrate.*  On  the  other  hand,  once 
the  name  is  down  on  the  list,  rightly  or  wrongly,  it  is  never 
removed  ;  the  government  purposely  refuses  to  strike  it  off, 
while  two  decrees  are  applied  which  render  its  removal  impos- 
sible ;'  each  name  maintained  on  the  list  of  spoliation  and  death 
relieves  the  Revolution  of  a  probable  adversary,  and  places  one 
more  domain  at  its  disposal. 

The  Directory  renews  and  aggravates  the  measures  of  the 
Convention  against  the  remainder  of  the  property- holders  : 
there  is  no  longer  a  disguised  but  a  declared  bankruptcy  ; 
three  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  fund-holders  and 
pensioners  are  deprived  of  two-thirds  of  their  revenue  and  of 
their  capital ; '  a  forced  loan  of  one  hundred  millions  is  levied 
progressively,  and  wholly  on  "the  well-off  class;*'  finally, 
there  is  the  law  of  hostages,  this  being  atrocious,  conceived 
in  the  spirit  of  September,  1792,  suggested  by  the  famous 
motions  of  CoUot  d*Herbois  against  those  in  confinement,  and 
of  Billaud-Varennes  against  the  youth,  Louis  XVII.,  but 
extended,  elaborated  and  drawn  up  with  cool  legal  acumen, 
and  enforced  and  applied  with  the  foresight  of  an  administrator. 
Remark  that,  without  counting  the  Belgian  departments,  where 
an  extensive  insurrection  is  under  way  and  spreading,  more  than 
one-half  of  the  territory  falls  under  the  operation  of  this  law  ; 


X  Ludovic  Sclout,  iv.,  619.  (Report  of  the  Vonne  administration,  Frimaire,  year  VI.) 
**  The  gendarmerie  went  to  the  houses,  in  Sens  as  well  as  Auxerre,  of  several  of  the  citizens 
inscribed  on  the  Iwts  of  Emigre's  who  were  known  never  to  have  left  their  commune  since 
the  Revolution  began.  As  they  have  not  been  found  it  is  probable  that  they  have  with- 
drawn into  Switzerland,  or  that  they  are  soliciting  you  to  have  their  names  stricken  off." 

a  Decrees  of  Vendimiaire  90  and  Frimaire  9,  year  VI. — Decree  of  Messidor  xo. 

3  Dufort  de  Chevemey,  "  Memoires."  (Before  the  Revolution  he  enjoyed  an  income  of  fifty 
thousand  livres,  of  which  only  five  thousand  remain.)  **  Madame  Amelot  likewise  reduced, 
rents  her  hotel  for  a  living.  Through  the  same  delicacy  as  our  own  she  did  not  avail  her- 
self of  the  facility  offered  to  her  of  indemnifying  her  creditors  with  assignats.**  Another  lady, 
likewise  ruined,  seeks  a  place  in  some  country  house  in  order  that  herself  and  son  may 
live." — **  Statistique  dc  la  Moselle,"  by  Colchen,  pr^fet,  year  VI.  **A  great  many  people  with 
incomes  have  perished  through  want  and  through  payment  of  interest  in  paper-money  and 
the  reduction  of  Treasury  bonds." — Dufort  de  Chevemey,  ibiti.,  March,  1799.  *'  The  for- 
mer noblesse  and  even  citizens  who  are  at  all  well-off  need  not  depend  on  any  amelioration .... 

They  must  expect  a  complete  rescission  of  bodies  and  goods Pecuniary  resources  are 

diminishing  more  and  more. . . .  Imptositions  are  starving  the  country." — Mallet-Dupan, 
**  Mercure  Britannique,**  January  35,  1799.  "  Thousands  of  inj'aiides  with  wooden  legs 
garrison  the  houses  of  the  tax-payers  who  do  not  pay  according  to  the  humor  of  the  col- 
lectors. The  proportion  of  impositions  as  now  laid  in  relation  to  those  of  the  ancient  regime 
in  the  towns  generally  is  as  eighty<<ight  to  thirty-two." 
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(or,  out  of  the  eighty-six  departments  of  France,'  properly  so- 
called, /or/i'/i'^  are  ai  this  moment,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  decree,"  "  notoriously  in  a  case  of  civil  disturbance  ;  "  in 
effect,  in  these  departments,  according  to  official  rei>orls,  armed 
mo1)s  of  conscripts  are  resisting  the  authorities  charged  vrith 
rccniiling  them ;  bands  of  two  hundred,  three  hundred  and 
eight  hundred  men  overrun  the  country  ;  troops  of  brigands 
force  open  the  prisons,  assassinate  the  gendarmes  and  set  their 
inmates  free  ;  the  tax-collectors  are  robbed,  killed  or  maimed, 
municipal  officers  slain,  proprietors  ransomed,  estates  devas- 
tated, and  diligences  stopped  on  the  highways."  Now,  in  all 
these  cases,  in  all  the  departments,  cantons  or  communes,  three 
classes  of  persons,  at  first  the  relations  and  allies  of  the  fmigrrs. 
next  the  former  nobles  and  ennobled,  and  finally  the  "  fathers, 
mothers,  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  of  persons  who,  with- 
out being  ex-nobles  or  relations  of  /migr/s."  nevertheless  form 
a  part  of  the  bands  or  mobs,  are  declared  "personally  and  civ- 
illy responsible"  for  the  violent  acts  committed.  Even  when 
these  acts  are  only  "  imminent,"  the  administration  of  the 
department  must,  in  its  report,  give  a  list  of  all  the  men  and 
women  who  are  responsible  ;  these  are  to  be  tnken  as  "  hos- 
tages," and  kept  in  confinement  at  their  own  expense  in  the 
local  jail,  and,  if  they  escape,  they  must  be  put  on  the  same 
footing  as  hnigrh,  that  is  to  say  punished  with  death  ;  if  any 
damage  is  sustained,  they  are  to  pay  costs;  if  any  murder  is 
committed  or  abduction  effected,  four  amongst  them  must  be 
transported.  Observe,  moreover,  that  the  local  authorities  are 
obliged,  under  severe  penalties,  to  execute  the  law  at  once ;  that, 
at  this  dale,  they  are  ultra  Jacobin  ;  that,  to  inscribe  on 
the  list  of  hostages,  not  a  noble  or  a  bourgeois,  but  an 
honest  peasant  or  respectable  artisan,  it  suffices  for 
these  local  sovereigns  to  designate  his  son  or  grandson,  either 
absent,  fugitive  or  dead,  as  "  notoriously  "  insurgent  or  refrac- 
tory ;  the  fortunes,  liberties  and  lives  of  every  individual  in 
easy  circumstances  being  thus  legally  surrendered  to  the  des- 
potism, cupidity  and   hostility  of  the  levellers  in  office. — Con- 
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temporaries  estimate  that  two  hundred  thousand  persons  were 
affected  by  this  law  ;  *  the  Directory,  during  the  three  months 
of  its  existence  which  yet  remain  to  it,  enforces  it  in  seventeen 
departments ;  thousands  of  women  and  old  men  are  arrested, 
put  in  confinement,  and  ruined,  while  several  are  sent  off  to 
Cayenne — and  this  is  called  respect  for  the  rights  of  man. 

VIII. 

According  to  the  system  which  the  Fnictidoreans  establish 
in  France,  we  can  judge  of  the  system  whicli  they  impose 
abroad — always  the  same  contrast  between  the  name  and  the 
thing,  the  same  phrases  covering  the  same  misdeeds,  and, 
under  proclamations  of  liberty  the  institution  of  brigandage. — 
Undoubtedly,  in  any  invaded  province  which  thus  passes  from 
an  old  to  a  new  despotism,  fine  words  cleverly  spoken  produce 
at  first  the  intended  effect  ;  but,  in  a  few  weeks  or  months, 
the  ransomed,  enlisted  and  forcibly  "  Frenchified  "  inhabitants, 
discover  that  the  revolutionary  right  is  much  more  oppressive, 
more  harassing  and  more  rapacious  than  divine  right. 

It  is  the  right  of  the  strongest.  The  reigning  Jacobins 
know  no  other,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  and,  in  the  use  they 
make  of  it,  they  are  not  restrained  like  ordinary  statesmen,  by 
a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  interests  of  the  State,  by  expe- 
rience and  tradition,  by  far-sightedness,  by  an  estimate  of 
present  and  future  strength.  Being  a  sect,  they  subordinate 
France  to  their  dogmas,  and,  with  the  narrow  views,  pride  and 
arrogance  of  the  sectary,  they  profess  the  same  intolerance,  the 
same  need  of  domination  and  his  instincts  for  propagandism  and 
invasion. — This  belligerent  and  tyrannic  spirit  they  had  already 
displayed  under  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  they  are  intoxi- 
cated with  it  under  the  Convention.     After  Thermidor,'  and 


1  De  Barante,  *^  Histoire  du  Directotre/'  iii.,  456. 

3  A.  Sorel,  **  Revue  HUtorique/'  No.  i,  for  March  and  May,  1882.  "  Le<  Frontieres  Con- 
stitutionelles  en  1795."  The  treaties  concluded  in  1795  with  Tuscany,  Pru<isia  and  Spain 
show  that  peace  was  easy  and  that  the  recognition  of  the  Republic  was  effected  even  before 

the  Republican  government  was  organised that  France,  whether  monarchical 

or  republican,  had  a  certain  limit  which  French  power  was  not  to  overstep,  because  this 
was  not  in  proportion  to  the  real  strength  of  France,  nor  with  the  distribution  of  force 
among  the  other  European  governments.  On  this  capital  point  the  Convention  erred  ;  it 
erred  knowingly,  through  a  long-meditated  calculation,  which  calculation,  however,  was 
false,  and  France  paid  (tearly  for  its  consequences.""— Mallet-Dupan,  ii.,  a88,  Aug.  23, 1795. 
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after  Vcndemiaire,  they  remained  the  same  ;  they  became  rigid 
against  "  tlii;  faclion  of  old  boundnries."  and  against  any  mod- 
erate policy  ;  at  first,  against  the  pacific  minority,  then  against 
the  pacific  majority,  against  the  entreaties  of  all  France,  against 
iheir  own  militao'  director,  "  the  organiser  of  victory  "  Camot, 
who,  as  a  good  Frenchman,  is  not  desirous  of  gratuitously 
increasing  the  embarrassments  of  France  nor  of  taking  more 
than  France  could  usefully  and  surely  keep. — If,  before  Frucli- 
dor,  his  three  Jacobin  colleagues,  Rewbell,  Barras  and  I.are- 
vcllitre,  broke  with  him,  it  was  owing  not  merely  to  inside  mat- 
tcrs,  but  also  to  outside  matters,  as  he  opposed  their  boundless 
violent  purposes.  They  were  furious  on  learning  the  prelimi- 
nary treaty  of  Leoben,  so  advantageous  to  France ;  thev 
insulted  Camot,  who  had  effected  it;'  when  Earlhel^my,  the 
ablest  and  most  deserving  diplomatist  in  France,  became 
their  colleague,  his  recommendations,  so  sensible  and  so 
well  warranted,  obtained  from  ihem  no  oilier  welcome  tb.Tn 
derision.'  They  already  desire,  and  obstinately,  to  get  posses- 
sion of  Switzerland,  lay  hands  on  Hamburg,  "humble  Eng- 
land," and  "persevere  in  the  unlucky  system  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safely,"  that  is  to  say,  in  the  policy  of  war,  conquest 
and  propagandism.  Now  that  the  iSth  Fructidor  is  accom- 
plished, Barth^l^my  transported,  and  Camot  in  flight,  this  policy 
is  going  to  be  displayed. 

Never  had  peace  been  so  near  at  hand  ; '  they  almost  bad 


Bonaparte,  Oct.  98.  i;96 
donary  Htmc  in  Italy  I1 
RcTdlulkiB  in  Kedmonl. 


1  of  public  Salely,  Mcuidor  iS,  year  It.) 
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il  Naples;  1  thought  it  better 
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it  in  their  grasp  ;  at  the  conference  at  Lille  it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  take  complete  hold  of  it.  England,  the  last  and  most 
tenacious  of  her  enemies,  was  disarming  ;  not  only  did  she 
accept  the  aggrandisement  of  France,  the  acquisition  of  Bel- 
gium and  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the  avowed  as  well  as  the 
disguised  annexations,  the  great  Republic  as  patron  and  the 
smaller  ones  as  clients,  Holland,  Genoa,  and  the  Cis-Alpine 
country,  but,  again,  she  restored  all  her  own  con- 
quests, all  the  French  colonies,  all  the  Dutch  colonies, 
except  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,'  and  all  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies except  Trinidad.  All  that  amour-propre  could  demand 
was  obtained,  and  they  obtained  more  than  could  be  pru- 
dently expected ;  there  was  not  a  competent  and  pat- 
riotic statesman  in  France  who  would  not  have  signed  the 
treaty  with  the  greatest  satisfaction. — But  the  motives  which, 
before  Fructidor,  animated  Carnot  and  Barth^l^my,  the  motives 
which,  after  Fructidor,  animated  Colchen  and  Maret,  do  not 
animate  the  Fructidoreans.  France  is  of  but  little  consequence 
to  them ;  they  are  concerned  only  for  their  faction,  for  power, 
and  for  their  own  persons.  Larevelli^re,  president  of  the  Direc- 
tory, through  vain-glory,  "  wanted  to  have  his  name  go  with 
the  general  peace  ; "  but  he  is  controlled  by  Barras,  who  needs 
war  in  order  to  fish  in  troubled  waters,'  and  especially  by  Rew- 
bell,  a  true  Jacobin  in  temperament  and  intellect,  "  ignorant 
and  vain,  with  the  most  vulgar  prejudices  of  an  uneducated  and 
illiterate  man,"  one  of  those  coarse,  violent,  narrow  sectarians 
anchored  on  a  fixed  idea  and  whose  **  principles  consist  in 
revolutionising  everything  with  cannon-balls  without  examining 
wherefore."  *     There  is  no  need  of  knowing  the  wherefore  ;  the 


I  consider  it  the  most  unlucky  event  that  could  have  happened/'  !bid.^  593.  (letter  from 
Canning,  September  39,  1797.)  "  We  were  in  a  hair's  breadth  of  it  (peace).  Nothing  but 
that  cursed  revolution  at  Paris  and  the  sanguinary,  insolent,  implacable  and  ignorant  arro- 
gance of  the  triumvirate  could  have  prevented  us.  Had  the  moderate  f)arty  triumphed  all 
would  have  been  well,  not  for  us  only  but  for  France,  for  Europe  and  for  all  the  world." 

I  Camot,  ii.,  153.  '*  Do  you  suppose,  replied  Rcwbell,  that  I  want  the  Cape  and  Trin- 
quemale  restored  for  Holland  ?  The  first  point  is  to  take  them,  and  to  do  that  Holland 
must  furnish  the  money  and  the  vessels.  After  that  I  will  make  them  see  that  these  colon- 
ies belong  to  us.** 

a  Lord  Malmesbury.  **  Diary,*'  iii.,  526.  (Letter  from  Paris,  Fructidor  17,  year  V.) — 
Ihid.^  483.    (Conversation  of  Mr.  Ellis  with  Mr.  Pain.) 

3  /^fV/..  iii.,  519,  544.  (The  words  of  Maret  and  Colchen.) — "  Rewbell,"  says  Camot, 
**  seems  to  be  perfectly  convinced  that  probity  and  civism  are  two  absolutely  incompatible 
things." 
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animal  instinct  of  sclf-prcservalion  suffices  to  impel  the  Jacob- 
ins onward,  and,  for  a  long  lime,  their  clear-sighted  men.  among 
them  Si<^yH  '''P'^  thinker  and  oracle,  have  told  them  that  "  if 
ihey  make  peace  Ihey  are  lost."  ' —  To  exercise  their  violence 
within  Ihey  require  poril  without ;  lacking  the  pretext  of  public 
safety  they  cannot  prolong  their  usurpation,  thi^ir  dictatorship, 
thcit  despotism,  their  inquisition,  their  proscriptions,  their  ex- 
actions. Suppose  that  peace  is  effected,  will  it  be  possible  for 
the  government,  hated  and  despised  as  it  is,  to  maintain  and 
elect  its  minions  against  public  clamor  at  the  coming  elections  ? 
Will  so  many  retired  generals  consent  to  liv^  on  half-pay,  indo- 
lent and  obedient?  Will  Hochc,  so  ardent  and  so  absohile, 
will  Bonaparte,  who  already  meditates  \i\^  coup-d'ilat^  be  will- 
ing to  stand  sentry  for  fourpctty  lawyers  or  litterateurs  without 
any  titles  and  for  Barras,  a  street- general,  who  never  saw  a  reg- 
ular battle?  Moreover  on  this  skeleton  of  France,  desiccated 
by  five  years  of  spoliation,  how  can  the  armed  swarm  be 
fed  even  provisionally,  the  swarm,  which,  for  two  years  past,5ub- 
sists  only  through  devouring  neighboring  nations  ?  Afterwards, 
how  disband  four  hundred  thousand  hungry  officers  and  sol- 
diers ?  And  how,  with  an  empty  Treasury,  supply  the  mil- 
lions which,  by  a  solemn  decree,  under  the  title  of  a  national 
recompense,  have  once  more  just  been  promised  to  them.' 
Nothing  but  a  prolonged  war,  or  designedly  begun  again,  a  war 
indefinitely  and  systematically  extended,  a  war  supported  by 
conquest  and  pillage  can  give  armies  food,  keep  generals  busy. 
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the  nation  resigned,  the  maintenance  of  power  of  the  ruling 
faction,  and  secure  to  the  Directors  their  places,  their  profits,  their 
dinners  and  their  mistresses.  And  this  is  why  they,  at  first,  break 
with  England  through  repeated  exactions,  and  then  with  Austria 
and  the  Emperor,  through  premeditated  attacks,  and  again  with 
Switzerland,  Piedmont,  Tuscany,  Naples,  Malta,  Russia  and  even 
the  Porte.*  At  length,  the  veils  fall  and  the  character  of  the 
sect  stands  out  nakedly.  Defence  of  the  country,  deliverance 
of  the  people,  all  its  grand  phrases  disappear  in  the  realm  of 
empty  words.  It  reveals  itself  just  as  it  is,  an  association  of 
pirates  on  a  cruise,  who  after  ravaging  their  own  coast,  go 
further  off  and  capture  bodies  and  goods,  men  and  things. 
Having  eaten  France,  the  Parisian  band  undertakes  to  eat  all 
Europe,  "  leaf  by  leaf,  like  the  head  of  an  artichoke.*" 

Why  recount  the  tragic  comedy  they  play  at  home  and  which 
they  repeat  abroad  ?  The  piece  abroad  is  the  same  as  that 
played  in  Paris  for  the  past  eight  years,'  an  absurd,  hasty  trans- 
lation in  Flemish,  Dutch,  German,  and  Italian,  a  local  adapta- 
tion, just  as  it  happens,  with  variations,  elisions  and  abbrevia- 
tions, but  always  with  the  same  ending,  a  shower  of  blows  with 
gun  and  sword  on  all  property-owners,  communities,  and  indi- 
viduals, compelling  the  surrender  of  their  purses  and  valua- 
bles of  every  description,  and  which  they  gave  up,  even  to 
remaining  without  a  sou  or  even  a  shirt.  As  a  rule,  the  nearest 
general,  or  resident  titulary  in  every  small  state  which  has  to 
be  turned  to  account,  stirs  up  malcontents  against  the  established 
authorities,  never  lacking  under  the  ancient  regime,  especially 
all  social  outcasts,  adventurers,  coffee-house  ranters  and  young 
hot-heads,  in  short  the  Jacobins  of  the  country  ;  these,  to  the 
French  representative,  are  henceforth  \\\^  people  oi  the  country, 
if  only  a  knot  of  the  vilest  sort.  The  legal  authorities  are  iox- 
bidden  to  repress  them,  or  punish  them  ;  they  are  inviolable. 


t  Mallet-Dupan,  '*  Mercure  Britannique/*  Nos.  for  November  25,  and  December  25, 
1798,  and  passim, 

a  Ibid.y  No.  for  January  25,  1799.  "  The  French  Republic  is  eating  Europe  leaf  by  leaf 
like  the  head  of  an  artichoke.'*  It  revolutionises  nations  that  it  may  despoil  them,  and  it 
despoils  them  that  it  may  tubsist." 

3  Letter  of  Mallet-Dupan  to  a  deputy  on  a  declaration  of  war  against  Venice  and  on  the 
Revolution  effected  at  Genoa.  (The  "  Quoiidiennc,"  Nos.  410,  413,  414, 421.) — Ibid.^  '*  Essai 
Historique  sur  la  destruction  de  le  Signe  et  de  le  Liberie  Historique.*'  (Nos.  i,  a,  and  3  of 
the  "  Mercure  Britannique.**) — Camot,  ii.,  153.  (Words  of  Garnet  in  relation  to  the  Swiss 
proceedings  of  the  Directory.)    **  It  is  the  fable  of  the  Wolf  and  the  Lamb.'* 


i 
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Employing  threats  or  main  force,  he  interferes  in  their  support 
or  to  Banction  their  assaults  ;  he  breaks  up,  or  obliges  ihctn  to 
break  up,  the  vital  organ  of  society  ;  here,  royalty  or  aristocracy, 
there,  the  senate  and  the  magistracy,  everywhere  the  old  hier- 
archy, nil  cantonal,  provincial  and  municipal  sututirs  and  sec- 
ular federation  or  constitutions.  He  then  inaugurates  on  this 
cleared  (ground  the  governraenl  of  Reason,  that  is  lo  say,  some 
artificial  imitation  of  the  French  constitution  ;  he  hiraself,  lo 
this  end,  appoints  the  new  magistrates.  If  he  allows  them  to 
be  elected,  it  is  by  his  clients  and  under  his  bayonets  ;  this 
constitutes  a  subject  republic  under  the  name  of  an  ally,  and 
which  commissioners  despatched  from  Paris  manage  to  the  beat 
of  thednim.  The  revolutionary  regime  with  anti-Christian  de- 
spoiling and  levelling  laws,  is  despotically  applied.  The  1 8th  of 
Fructidoi  is  carried  out  over  and  over  ^ain  ;  the  constitution 
is  revised  according  to  the  last  Parisian  pattern,  while  the  Corps 
Legislatif  .ind  Pircrtory  are  rcpcUcdly  purgid  in  military 
fashion;'  only  valets  are  tolerated  at  the  head  of  it  :  its 
army  is  added  to  the  French  array  ;  twenty  thousand  Swiss 
are  drafted  in  Switzerland  and  made  to  fight  against  the  Swiss 
and  the  friends  of  Switzerland ;  Belgium,  incorporated  with 
France,  is  subjected  to  the  conscription  ;  national  and  religious 
sentiment  is  made  the  fulcrum  of  oppression  and  injury  even  to 
the  provocation  of  mobs,'  religious  and  national,  five  or  six 
rural  and  lasting  Vendues  in  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Piedmont, 
Venelia,  Lombardy,  the  Roman  States  and  Naples,  while  fire, 
pillaging  and  shooting  are  employed  to  repress  them.  Any 
description  of  this  would  be  feeble  ;  stateinents  in  figures  are 
necessary  and  I  can  give  but  two. 
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One  of  them  is  the  list  of  robberies  committed  abroad,*  and 
this  comprises  only  the  rapine  executed  according  to  order  ;  it 
omits  private  plunderings  without  any  orders  by  officers, 
generals,  soldiers  and  commissaries  ;  these  are  enormous,  but 
cannot  be  estimated.  The  only  approximative  total  which  can 
be  arrived  at,  is  the  authentic  list  of  robberies  which  the  Jacobin 
corsair,  authorised  by  letters  of  marque,  had  already  committed 
in  December,  1798,  outside  of  France,  on  public  or  on  private 
parties ;  exactions  in  coin  imposed  in  Belgium,  Holland,  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  amounting  to  six  hundred  and  fifty-five  millions  ; 
seizure  and  removal  of  gold  and  silver  objects,  plate,  jewels, 
works  of  art  and  other  precious  objects,  three  hundred  and  five 
millions  ;  requisitions  of  provisions,  three  hundred  and  sixty-one 
millions ;  confiscations  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of 
deposed  sovereigns,  that  of  the  regular  and  secular  clergy,  that 
of  corporations  and  associations  even  laic,  of  absent  or  fugitive 
proprietors,  seven  hundred  millions ;  in  all,  in  three  years  two 
billion  livres. — If  we  closely  examine  this  monstrous  sum,  we 
find,  as  in  the  coffers  of  an  Algerian  pirate,  a  booty  which  up 
to  this  time,  belligerent  Christians,  commanders  of  regular 
armies,  would  have  shrunk  from  taking,  and  on  which  the 

1  Mallet' Dupan,  Ibid.^  number  for  January,  1799.  (List  according  to  articles,  with  details, 
figures  and  dates.)  —  Ibtd.t  No.  for  May  35,  1799  :  details  of  the  sack  of  Rome  accord- 
ing to  the  "JoumaP*  of  M.  Duppa,  an  eye  witness.— /i^/V/.,  Nos.  for  February  lo 
and  25,  1799  :  details  of  spo  iation  in  Switzerland,  Lom}»ardy,  Lucca  and  Piedmont. 
— The  following  figures  show  the  robberies  committed  by  individuals  :  In  Switzer- 
land; "  the  Directorial  commissary,  Rapinat,  the  major-general,  Schaweinboui^g  and 
the  ordinance  commissary,  Rouhiere,  each  carried  away  a  million  tournoU.^^  '*  Rou- 
hiire,  besides  this,  levied  30  per  cent,  on  each  contract  he  issued,  which  was  worth 
to  him  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  livres.  His  first  secretary  Toussaint,  stole 
in  Berne  alone,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  livres.  The  secretary  of  Rapinat, 
Amberg,  retired  with  three  hundred  thousand  livres.^*  General  I^rge  carried  off  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  livres  in  specie,  besides  a  lot  of  gold  medals  taken  from  the 
Hotel-de<-Ville  at  Berne ;  his  two  brigadier-generals,  Rampon  and  Pijon,  each  appropriated 
two  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  livres.  **  Gen.  Duheur,  encamped  in  Brisgav,  sent  daily 
to  the  three  villages  at  once  the  bills  of  fare  for  his  meals  and  ordered  requisitions  for 
them  ;  he  demanded  of  one,  articles  in  kind  and,  simultaneously,  specie  of  another.  He 
was  content  with  one  hundred  florins  a  day,  which  he  took  in  provisions  and  then  in 
money.'^ — **  Massena,  on  entering  Milan  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  had  carried  off  in 
four  hours,  without  giving  any  inventory  or  receipt,  all  the  cash-boxes  of  the  convents, 
hospitals  and  ntonts-de^pUUy  which  were  enormously  rich,  taking  also,  among  others,  the 
casket  of  diamonds  belonging  to  Prince  Belgioso.  That  night  was  worth  to  Massena  on^ 
million  two  hundred  thousand  livres.'*  (Mallet-Dupan,  "  Mercure  Britannique,**  February 
10,  1799,  and  ^*  Jonmal,"  MS.,  March,  1797.)  On  the  sentiments  of  the  Italians,  cf.  the 
letter  of  Lieutenant  Dupin,  Prairial  37,  year  VIII.;  (G.  Sand,  **  Histoire  de  ma  Vie,'*  ii., 
351)  one  account  of  the  battle  of  Marengo,  lost  up  to  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  "  I 
already  taw  that  the  Po,  and  the  Tessin  were  to  be  croj^sed,  a  country  to  tra\*erse  0/ which 
ivery  inkm^iiani  it  our  tnthiy,'*^ 
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Jacobin  chiefs  incontinently  and  preferably  lay  hands  ; 
plaie  and  furniture  of  churches  in  ihe  Netherlands,  in  Lifrge, 
and  in  the  Electoral  sections  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  twenty-five 
mitlions  ;  the  plate  and  furniture  of  churches  in  Lonibardy,  i 
Ihe  three  Legations,  in  the  State  of  Venice,  in  Modena,  and  the 
Slates  of  the  Church,  sixty-five  millions  ;  diamonds,  plate,  gold  ' 
crosses  and  other  depots  of  ihe  MoiUi-de-piM a\.  Milan,  Uologna, 
R.ivenna,  Modena,  Venice  and  Rome,  fiflysix  millions  ;  furni> 
lure  and  works  of  art  at  Milan  and  in  other  towns,  five  millions ; 
furniture  and  works  of  art  in  the  Venetian  towns  and  palaces 
of  Brenta,  six  tnillion  five  hundred  thousand  ;  the  spoils  of 
Rome  sacked,  as  formerly  by  the  mercenaries  of  the  Due  dc 
Bourbon,  collections  of  antiques,  pictures,  bronzes,  statues,  the 
treasures  of  the  Vatican  and  of  palaces,  jewels,  even  the  pas- 
toral ring  of  the  Pope,  which  the  Directorial  commissary  him- 
self wrests  from  the  Pope's  finger,  forty-three  mitlions,  and  at) 
this  without  counting  analogous  articles,  nnd  especially  direct 
assessments  levied  on  this  or  that  individual  as  rich  or  a  pro- 
prietor,' veritable  ransoms,  similar  to  those  demanded  by  the 
bandits  of  Calabria  and  Greece,  extorted  from  any  traveller 
they  surprise  on  the  highway.— Naturally  operations  of  this 
kind  cannot  be  carried  on  without  instruments  of  constraint  ; 
the  Parisian  manipulators  must  have  military  automatons, 
"sabre  hilts"  in  sufficient  numbers.  Now,  through  constant 
slashing,  a  good  many  hilts  break,  and  the  broken  ones  must 
be  replaced  ;  in  October,  1798,  two  hundred  thousand  new  ones 
are  required,  while  the  young  men  drafted  for  the  purpose  fail  to 
answer  the  summons  and  fly,  and  even  resist  with  arms, especially 
in  Belgium,'  by  maintaining  a  revolt  for  many  months,  with  this 
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u  miJIion  lire  hundred  Ihoaund  livm."    Thii  n  in  conformity  .iifa 
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t  Lmio.icSdqul.i».,776.  (Report,  of  the  year  VIJ..  ^ 
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motto  :  **  Better  die  here  than  elsewhere."  *  To  compel  their 
return,  they  are  hunted  down  and  brought  to  the  depot  with 
their  hands  tied  ;  if  they  hide  away,  soldiers  are  stationed  in 
their  parents*  houses  ;  if  the  conscript  or  drafted  man  has 
sought  refuge  in  a  foreign  country,  even  in  an  allied  country  as 
in  Spain,  he  is  officially  inscribed  on  the  list  of  /migr/s,  and 
therefore,  in  case  of  return,  shot  within  twenty-four  hours  ; 
meanwhile,  his  property  is  sequestrated  and  likewise  that  of 
"his  father,  mother  and  grandparents.'"  ** Formerly,"  says  a 
contemporary,  "  reason  and  philosophy  thundered  against  the 
rigors  of  punishment  inflicted  on  deserters  ;  but,  since  French 
reason  has  perfected  Liberty  it  is  no  longer  the  small  class  of 
regular  soldiers  whose  evasion  is  punished  with  death,  but  an 
entire  generation.  An  extreme  penalty  no  longer  suffices  for 
these  legislative  philanthropists  :  they  add  confiscation,  they 
despoil  parents  for  the  misdemeanors  of  their  children,  and 
render  even  women  responsible  for  a  military  and  personal 
ofifence."  Such  is  the  admirable  calculation  of  the  Directory 
— that,  if  it  loses  a  soldier  it  gains  a  patrimony,  and  if  the 
patrimony  fails,  it  recovers  the  soldier  :  in  any  event,  it  fills  its 
coffers  and  its  ranks,  while  the  faction,  well  supplied  with  men, 
may  continue  turning  all  Europe  to  account,  wasting,  in  the 
operation,  as  many  French  lives  as  it  pleases  ;  requiring  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  men  per  annum,  which,  including 
those  which  the  Convention  has  squandered,  makes  nearly 
nine  hundred  thousand  in  eight  years.*     At  this  moment  the 

September,  1799.  **  We  learned  that  out  of  four  hundred  conscripts  confined  in  the  (Blois) 
ch&teaa«  who  were  to  set  out  that  ni^ht,  one  hundred  had  disappeared." — October  ta, 
179Q.  **  The  conscripts  are  in  the  chateau  to  the  number  of  five  hundred  or  six  hundred. 
They  say  that  they  will  not  desert  until  out  of  the  department  and  on  the  road,  so  as  not  to 
compromise  their  families.'* — October  14,  *'  Two  hundred  have  deserted,  leaving  about  three 
hundred.'* — Archives  Nalionales,  F.',  3267.  (Reports  every  ten  days  on  refractory  con- 
scripts or  deserters  arrested  by  the  military  police^  year  VIII.  Department  of  Seine-et- 
Oise.)  In  this  department  alone,  there  are  sixty-six  arrests  in  Vendemiaire,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-six  in  Brumaire,  fifty-six  in  Frimaire  and  eighty-six  in  Pluviose. 

1  Mallet-Dupan,  No.  for  January  25,  1799.  (Letter  from  Belgium.)  *' The  revolt  to-day 
is  the  United  Provinces  against  the  Duke  of  Aiba.  Never  hwe  the  Belgians  since  Philip 
II.  displayed  similar  motives  for  resistance  and  vengeance." 

a  Decrees  of  Fructidor  19,  year  VI.  and  Vendimiairc  27,  year  VII.— Mallet-Dupan,  No. 
for  November  95,  1798.) 

3  M.  L^once  de  Lavergne  ("  Economic  rurale  de  la  France  since  1789,"  p,  38)  estimates 
at  a  million  the  number  of  men  sacrificed  in  the  wars  between  179a  and  1800.— Mallet- 
Dupan.  (No.  for  December  10,  1798.)— /^/</.  (No.  for  March  20.  1799.)  "  Dumas  stated, 
in  the  Corps  Legislatif,  that  the  National  Guard  had  renewed  the  battalions  of  the 
defenders  of  the  country  three  times The  fact  of  the  shameful  administration  of  the 
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five  Directors  and  their  minions  are  completing  tlie  mowing 
down  of  the  virile,  adult  strength  of  the  nation,'  and  we  know 
through  what  motives  and  for  what  object.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  civilised  nation  was  ever  sacrificed  in  the  same  way, 
for  such  a  purpose  and  by  such  rulers :  the  crippled  remnant 
of  a  faction  and  sect,  some  hundreds  of  preachers  no  longer 
believing  in  their  creed,  usurpers  as  despised  as  they  are 
detested,  second-rate  parvenus  raised  their  heads  not  through 
their  capacity  or  merit,  but  through  the  blind  upheavals  of  a 
revolution,  swimming  on  the  surface  for  lack  of  weight,  and, 
like  foul  scum,  borne  along  to  the  crest  of  the  wave — such  are 
the  wretches  who  strangle  France  under  the  pretence  of  setting 
her  free,  who  bleed  her  under  the  pretence  of  making  her 
strong,  who  conquer  populations  under  the  pretence  of  eman- 
cipating them,  who  despoil  people  under  the  pretence  of  regen- 
erating them,  and  who,  from  Brest  to  Lucerne,  from  Amster- 


hospitah  is  |iroved  through  the  admissions  of  generals,  commissaries  and  deputies,  the 
M)lJiers  dying  for  want  of  food  and  medicine.  If  we  add  to  this  the  prodigality  of  lives  by 
the  leaders  of  the  armies  we  can  readily  comptrehend  this  triple  renewal  in  the  sface  of 
seven  years.** — ('*  Histoire  dii  Village  de  Croissy,  Seine-et-Oise  pendant  la  Revolutioo,*'  by 
Campenon.)  A  village  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants  in  1789  furnished  (1792  and 
iTQi)  fifty  soldiers. — Meissner,  **  Voyage  Jk  Paris/*  p.  338,  latter  end  of  1795)  •  La  Vend^ 
was  a  bottomless  pit,  like  Spain  and  Russia  afterwards.  A  good  republican,  who  had  to 
supply  the  Vendee  army  with  provisions  for  fifteen  months,  assured  me  that  out  of  two 
hundred  thousand  men  whom  he  had  seen  precipitated  into  this  gulf  there  were  not  ten 
thousand  that  came  of  it.*'— The  following  figures  (**  Statistiques  des  Pr^feu"  years  IX. 
and  X.)  are  ex.ict.  Eight  departments,  (Doubs,  Ain,  Eure,  Meurthe,  Aisne,  Aude. 
Drdme,  Nfoselle)  furnish  the  total  number  of  their  volunteers,  recruits  and  conscripts, 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-three.  These 
three  departments  (Arthur  Young,  "  Voyage  en  France,**  ii.,  31)  had,  in  1790,  a  population 
of  two  million  four  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  souls  ;  the  proportion  indicates  that 
out  of  twenty-six  million  Frenchmen  a  little  more  than  two  millions  went  with  the  annies. — 
On  the  other  hand,  five  departments  (Doubs,  Eure,  Meurthe,  Aisne,  Moselle)  gave,  not  only 
the  number  of  their  soldiers,  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twenty-two,  but  likewise  that  of  their  dead,  fifty-six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy- 
six,  that  is  to  say,  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  out  of  every  thousand  men  furnished.  This 
proportion  shows  eight  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dead  out  of  two  million  soldiers. 

I  The  statistics  of  the  prefects  and  reports  of  council-generals  of  the  year  IX.  all  agree 
in  the  statements  of  the  notable  diminution  of  the  masculine  adult  population. — Lord 
Malmesbury  had  already  made  the  same  observation  in  1796.  ('*  Diary,**  October  ai  and  23, 
1796,  from  Calais  to  Paris.)    "Children  and  women  were  working  in  the  fields.     Men 

evidently  reduced  in  number Carts  often  drawn  by  women  and  most  of  them  by  old 

people  or  boys.  It  is  plain  that  the  male  population  has  diminished;  for  the  women  we 
saw  on  the  road  surpassed  the  number  of  men  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  one.'* — 
Wherever  the  number  of  the  population  is  filled  up  it  is  through  the  infantile  iuid  feminine 
increase.  Neariy  all  the  prefei-ts  and  council-generals  state  that  precocious  marriages  havt* 
multiplied  to  excess  through  conscription. — Dufort  deChevemey,  *'  M^moires,**  September 
I,  1800.  **  The  conscription  having  spared  the  married,  all  the  young  men  married  at  the 
age  of  sixteen.  The  number  of  children  in  the  commune  is  double  and  triple  what  it 
formerly." 
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dam  to  Naples,  slay  and  rob  wholesale,  systematically,  to 
strengthen  the  incoherent  dictatorship  of  their  brutality,  folly 
and  corruption. 

IX. 

Once  again  has  triumphant  Jacobinism  shown  its  anti-social 
nature,  its  capacity  for  destruction,  its  impotence  to  re-con- 
struct.— The  nation,  vanquished  and  discouraged,  no  longer 
resists,  but,  if  it  submits  it  is  as  to  a  pestilence,  while  its  trans- 
portations, its  administrative  purifications,  its  decrees  placing 
towns  in  a  state  of  siege,  its  daily  violence,  only  exasperate  the 
mute  antipathy.  "  Everything  has  been  done,"  says  an  honest 
Jacobin,*  "  to  alienate  the  immense  majority  of  citizens  from  the 
Revolution  and  the  Republic,  even  those  who  had  contributed 
to  the  downfall  of  the  monarchy.  .  .  Instead  of  seeing  the 
friends  of  the  Revolution  increase  as  we  have  advanced  on  the 
revolutionary  path  ....  we  see  our  ranks  thinning  out  and 
the  early  defenders  of  liberty  deserting  our  cause/*  It  is 
impossible  for  the  Jacobins  to  rally  France  and  reconcile  her 
to  their  ways  and  dogmas,  and  on  this  point  their  own  agents 
leave  no  illusion.  **  Here,"  writes  the  Troyes  agent,'  "  public 
spirit  not  only  needs  to  be  revived,  but  it  needs  to  be  re-created. 
Scarcely  one-fifth  of  the  citizens  side  with  the  government,  and 
this  fifth  is  hated  and  despised  by  the  majority.  .  .  .  Who 
attend  upon  and  celebrate  the  national  fetes  ?  Public  func- 
tionaries whom  the  law  summons  to  them,  and  many  of  these 
fetes  often  dispense  with  them.  It  is  the  same  public  spirit 
which  does  not  allow  honest  folks  to  take  part  in  them  and  in 
the  addresses  made  at  them,  and  which  keeps  the  women  away 
who  ought  to  be  their  principal  ornament.  .  .  .  The  same  pub- 
lic spirit  looks  only  with  indifference  and  contempt  on  the  re- 
publican, heroic  actions  given  on  the  stage,  and  welcomes  with 
transport  all  that  bears  any  allusion  to  royalty  and  the  ancient 
regime.  The  parvenus  themselves  of  the  Revolution,  the  gen- 
erals, the  deputies,  dislike  Jacobin  institutions  ;*    they  place 


I  Sauzay,  x.,  471.  (Speech  by  Representative  Riot,  Aug.  2q,  1799.) 

9  Albeit  Babeau,  it.,  466.   (Letter  of  Milany,  July  i,  1798,  and  report  by  Pout,  Messidor, 

year  VI.) 
3  Schmidt,  iii. ,  374.  (Reports  on  <he  situation  of  the  department  of  the  Seine,  Ventose, 

year  VII.) — Dufort  dc  Chevemey,  * '  If  imoires,'^  October  »a,  1799.    "  "^he  column  of  rnili* 
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their  children  in  the  chapel  schools  and  send  them  to  the  con- 
fessional, while  the  deputies  who,  in  '92  and  '93,  showed  the 
most  animosity  to  priests,  do  not  consider  their  daughter  well 
brought  up  unless  she  has  made  her  first  communion." — The 
little  are  still  more  hostile  than  the  great.  "  A  fact  unfortu- 
nately too  true,"  writes  the  commissary  of  a  rural  canton/ 
**  is  that  the  people  en  masse  seem  not  to  want  any  of  our  insti- 
tutions. ...  It  is  considered  well-bred,  even  among  country 
folks,  to  show  disdain  for  everything  characteristic  of  republican 
usages.  .  .  .  Our  rich  farmers,  who  have  profited  most  by  the 
Revolution,  are  the  bitterest  enemies  of  its  forms  :  any  citizen 
who  depended  on  them  for  the  slightest  favor  and  thought  it 
well  to  address  them  as  citizen^  would  be  turned  out  of  their 
houses.  Citizen  is  an  insult,  and  patriot  a  still  greater  one  ;  for 
this  term  signifies  Jacobin,  partisan,  murderer,  robber*  and,  as 
they  were  then  styled,  "  man-eaters."  What  is  worse  is  that  a 
falsification  of  the  word  has  brought  discredit  on  the  thing. — 
Nobody,  say  the  reports,  troubles  himself  about  the  general 
interest  ;'  nobody  will  serve  as  national  guard  or  mayor. 
"  Public  spirit  has  fallen  into  such  a  lethargic  slumber  as  to 
make  one  fear  its  com])lete  colla|)se.  Our  successes  or  our  fail- 
ures excite  neither  uneasiness  nor])leasure.*  It  seems,  on  read- 
ing the  accounts  of  battles,  as  if  it  were  the  history  of  another 
people.  The  changes  that  take  place  within  our  borders  no 
longer  excite  any  emotion  ;  one  asks  out  of  curiosity,  one  is 
answered  without  any  interest,  one  learns  with  indifference." — 
The  pleasures  of  Paris'*  are  not  disturbed  a  moment  by  any 
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tia  sets  out  to-day  ;  there  arc  no  more  than  thirty  persons  in  it,  and  these  attain  are  all 
paid  or  not  paid  clerks,  attaches  of  the  Republic,  all  these  belonging  to  the  department,  to 
the  director  of  domains,  in  fine,  all  the  bureaux." 

1  Schmidt,  ili.,  313.  (Report  of  Guyel,  Commissary  of  the  Directory  in  the  canton  of 
Pierrefitte,  Seine,  Germinal,  year  VI.) 

2  M.  de  Lafayette.  "  M^moires"  >i.,  162.  (Letter  of  July  22,  1799.)  **  The  other  day,  at 
the  mass  in  St.  Roch,  a  man  by  the  side  of  our  dear  (irammont,  said  fervently  :  **  My 
Ciod,  have  mercy  on  us,  exterminate  the  nation  I  *'  This,  indeed,  simply  meant :  **  My 
(I"d,  deliver  us  from  the  Convention  system  !  '* 

}  Schmidt, 21)8,  :^52,  377,  451,  etc.       (Ventose,  Frimaire  and  Fruciidor,  year  VH.) 

4  Ihid.y  iii.    (Reports  of  Prairial,  year  111  ,  department  of  the  Seine.) 

5  M.  de  Lafayette,  "  Memoires,"  ii.,  164.  (Letter  of  July  14,  I7<J9-) — t)e  TocquevUle, 
"CEuvres  completes."  v.,  770.  (Testin  ony  of  a  contemporary.) — Sauzay,  x.,  470,  471. 
(Speeches  by  Briot  and  de  Chasseri.iux.)  "I  cannot  understand  the  frightful  state  of 
torpor  into  which  minds  have  fallen  ;  people  have  c<^me  to  believing  nothing,  to  feeling 
nothing,  to  doing  nothing  ....  The  great  nation  which  had  overcome  all  and  created 
everything  around  her,  seems  to  exist  only  in  the  armies  and  in  a  few  generous  souls.* 
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of  the  crises  which  succeed  each  other,  nor  by  those  which  are 
feared.  Never  were  the  theatres  and  public  entertainments 
more  frequented.  At  the  *Tivoli,'  it  is  said  that  it  is  going  to 
be  worse  than  ever  ;  the  country  (patrie)  is  called  Ai  patraque^ 
and  dancing  goes  on." — This  is  intelligible  ;  how  can  one  inter- 
est one's  self  in  the  public  weal  when  there  is  none,  when  the 
common  patrimony  of  all  has  become  the  private  property  of 
a  band,  when  this  band  is  devouring  or  wasting  all  in  the  inte- 
rior and  outside  the  frontier,  where  it  is  playing  pitch  and  toss  ? 
The  Jacobins,  through  their  final  victory,  have  dried  patriotism 
up,  that  is  to  say,  the  deep  inward  spring  which  supplies  the 
substance,  the  vitality  and  the  force  of  the  State.  In  vain  do 
they  multiply  rigorous  decrees  and  imperious  prescriptions  ; 
each  energetic  blow  is  half  deadened  against  the  general  and 
mute  resistance  of  voluntary  inertia  and  of  insurmountable  dis- 
gust ;  they  do  not  obtain  from  their  subjects  any  of  that 
mechanical  obedience,  that  degree  of  passive  cooperation, 
without  which  the  law  remains  a  dead  letter.*  Their  Republic, 
so  young,  **  is  attacked  by  that  nameless  malady  which  com- 
monly attacks  only  old  governments,  a  species  of  senile  con- 
sumption to  which  one  can  give  no  other  definition  than  that 
of  the  difficulty  of  living ;  nobody  strives  to  overthrow  it, 
although  it  seems  to  have  lost  the  power  of  standing  erect.** ' 
Not  only  does  their  domination  paralyse  instead  of  animat- 
ing the  State,  but,  with  their  own  hands,  they  undermine  the 
order  they  themselves  have  established  ;  whether  legal  or 
extra-legal,  it   makes   no  difference  :  although  they  reign,  no 


I  Lord  Malmesbury's  "  Diary,"  (November  5,  fj(/>).   *'  At  Randonneau's,  who  published 

all  the  acts  and  laws Very  talkative,  but  clever Ten  thousand 

laws  published  since  1789,  but  only  seventy  enforced."— Ludovic  Sciout,  ir.,  770.  (Reports 
of  year  VII.)  In  Puy  de  Dome  :  "Out  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  communes  there 
are  two  hundred  in  which  the  agents  have  committed  ever>'  species  of  forgery  on 
the  registers  of  the  Etat'Civii^  and  in  the  copying  of  its  acts,  to  clear  individ- 
uals of  military  service.  Here,  young  men  of  twenty  and  twenty-five  are  married 
to  women  of  seventy-two  and  eighty  years  of  age,  and  even  to  those  who  have  long 
been  dead ;  then,  an  extract  from  the  death  register  clears  a  man  who  is  alive  and 
well." — **  Forged  contracts  are  presented  to  avoid  military  service,  young  soldiers  are 
married  to  women  of  eighty ;  one  woman,  thanks  to  a  series  of  forgeries,  is  found 
married  to  eight  or  ten  conscripts.**  (Letter  of  an  officer  of  the  Gendarmerie  to 
Roanne,  Ventose  9,  year  VIII.) 

a  Words  of  De  Tocqueville.— "  Le  Due  de  Broglie."  by  M.  Guizot,  p  16.  (Words  of  the 
Due  de  Broglie.)  **  Those  who  were  not  living  at  this  time  could  form  no  idea  of  the  pro- 
found discouragement  into  which  France  had  fallen  in  the  interval  between  Fructidor  18 
and  Brumaire  a8.** 
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conslituiion.  made  and  remade,  no  government,  not  even 
ihal  of  ihcir  thief,  can  subsist  Once  masters  of  France,  they 
(juarrel  over  it  amongst  themselves,  each  claiming  for  liimtclf 
the  whole  of  the  prey.  Tliose  who  are  in  office  want  to  stay 
there  ;  those  who  are  out  want  to  get  in.  Thus  is  formed  two 
factions,  while  each  repeats  against  the  other  the  e<>up  J't/at 
which  both  have  together  carried  out  against  the  nation. — 
According  to  llie  ruling  coterie,  its  adversaries  are  simply 
"  anarchists,"  former  Sf^temhrisfun,  Robespierre's  confed- 
erates, the  accomplices  of  Babiruf,  eternal  conspirators.  Now, 
as  in  the  year  VI.,  the  five  agents  stUl  keep  the  sabre-hilt  fim 
in  their  grasp,  snd  they  can  oblige  the  Corps  Ugialatif  to  vote 
as  they  please ;  on  the  sad  of  Flortal,  the  govennnott  caacds, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  in  forty-five  departments,  the  new  electioai, 
not  alone  those  of  representatives,  but  again  those  of  judges, 
public  prosecutors,  and  the  grand-jurymen  ;  then,  tt  dismisses 
the  terrorist  administrations  in  the  departments  and  towns.' — 
According  to  the  governing  coterie,  the  Directory  and  its  agents 
are  false  patriots,  usurpers,  oppressors,  contemners  of  the  law, 
dilapidators  and  stupid  politicians  ;  as  all  this  is  true,  and  as 
the  Directory,  in  the  year  VIII,,  used  up  through  its  twenty-one 
months  of  omnipotence,  out  of  credit  on  account  of  its  reverses, 
despised  by  its  generals,  hated  -by  the  beaten  and  unpaid 
army,  dares  no  longer  and  can  no  longer  raise 
the  sabre,  the  ultra  Jacobins  resume  the  offensive, 
have  themselves  elected  through  their  kith  and  kin,  re-conquer 
the  majority  in  the  Corps  Legislatif,  and,  in  their  turn,  purge 
the  Directory  on  the  30  of  Prairial.  Treilhard,  Merlin  de 
Douai,  and  Larevelli^re-Lepnux  are  driven  out  ;  narrow 
fanatics  replace  them,  Gohier,  Moulins  and  Roger  Diicos ; 
terrorist  spirits  install  themselves  in  the  Ministries,  Robert 
Lindet  in  the  Treasury,  Fouch6  in  the  Police  ;  after  that,  in 
the  departments,  they  give  office  to,  or  restore  "the  exclusives," 
that  is  to  say,  the  resolute  scoundrels  who  have  proved  their 

I  Buchci  el  Roui.  iiiviil.,  ^Sd,  (MeKuge  of  ihi  DiRtlonr.  ViatM  i,.  yai  IV.,  aad 
npon  of  B^lltul,  FbreaL  la.l  "  When  id  clKlion  o(  deputies  pmniied  a  tad  rmU  to  o> 
we  ihouihl  il  our  duly  to  propcw  Kiting  ii  Mide.  .  .  .  !i  will  be  sjjd  th«  yonr  pto- 
JKl  i«  a  leriuble  proKripiion."— " Nca  mm*  ™  Ihin  the  ig  of  Fnictidot."— C(.  fudii. 
miuali  in  the  pnnrinM.  Sunv.  v..  ch.  M. ^Albeit  Bubexi,  ii..  4>6.  Duriii(  ihe  four 
ytan  th«  I^ncury  UiUd  the  municipai  council  of  Troj«9  «»  KIK*«d  iwen  tlM,  fat 
whole  or  ID  part. 
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capacity.*  The  Jacobins  re-open  their  club  under  its  old 
name  in  the  hall  of  the  Manege  ;  two  directors  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  members  of  the  Corps  Legislatif  fraternise  with 
"  all  that  the  dregs  of  the  people  provide  that  is  vilest  and  most 
disgusting."  Eulogies  are  here  pronounced  on  Robespierre 
and  on  Babceuf  himself  ;  they  demand  the  levy  en  masse  and 
the  disarming  of  "suspects."  Jourdan  exclaims  in  a  toast, 
**  Here's  to  the  resurrection  of  pikes !  May  they  in  the 
people's  hands  crush  out  all  its  enemies  !  "  In  the  council  of 
the  Five  Hundred,  the  same  Jourdan  proposes  in  the  tribune 
to  declare  the  "country  in  danger,"  while  the  gang  of  shouting 
politicians,  the  bull-dogs  of  the  streets  and  tribunes,  gather 
around  the  hesitating  representatives  and  howl  and  threaten  as 

in  1793. 

Is  it,  then,,  the  regime  of  1793  which  is  about  to  be  set  up  in 
France  ? — Not  even  that  one.  Immediately  after  the  victory, 
the  victors  of  Prairial  30  separated  and  formed  two  camps  of 
enemies,  watching  each  other  with  arms  in  hand,  intrenched 
and  making  sorties  on  each  other  ;  on  one  side  are  the  simple 
bandits  and  the  lowest  of  the  populace,  the  tail  {queue)  of 
Marat,  incorrigible  monomaniacs,  headstrong,  conceited  spirits 
proud  of  their  crimes  and  disposed  to  repeat  them  rather  than 
admit  their  guilt,  the  dogmatic  simpletons  who  go  ahead  with 
their  eyes  shut  and  who  have  forgotten  everything  and  learnt 
nothing  ;  on  the  other  side,  men  still  possessing  common  sense, 
and  who  have  profited  somewhat  by  experience,  who  know 
what  a  government  of  clubs  and  pikes  leads  to,  who  fear  for 
themselves  and  are  unwilling  to  begin  again,  step  by  step,  the 
mad  course  on  which  at  each  stage,  they  have  come  near  per- 
ishing ;  on  one  side  two  members  of  the  Directory,  the  minority 
of  the  Ancients,  the  majority  of  the  Five  Hundred,  and  the 

I  Buchez  et  Roux,  xxxix.,  6i.  (Session  of  Prairial  30,  year  VII.) — Sauzay,  x.,  ch.  87. — 
I^uzon-I^educ,  **  Correspondence  Diplomatique  avec  la  cour  de  Suede,"  p.  203.  (Letters 
of  July  1,  7.  fi,  19;  August  4 ;  September  23,  17QO.)  "The  purification  of  function- 
aries, so  much  talked  about  now,  has  absolutely  no  other  end  in  view  but  the  removal  of 
the  partisans  of  one  faction  in  order  to  substitute  those  of  another  faction  without  any 
regard  to  moral  character.  ...  It  is  this  choice  of  persons  without  probity,  justice  or 
any  principles  of  honesty  whatever  for  the  most  important  offices  which  makes  one  tremble, 
and  especially,  at  this  moment,  all  who  are  really  attached  to  their  country." — "  The  open- 
ing of  the  clubs  must,  in  every  relation,  be  deemed  a  disastrous  circumstance.  .  .  .  All 
classes  of  society  are  panic-stricken  at  the  faintest  probability  of  the  re-establishment  of  a 
republican  government  copied  after  that  of  1793  "  .  .  .  .  The  party  of  (tolitical  incen- 
diaries in  France  is  the  only  one  which  carries  out  such  designs  energetically  and  directly/' 
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vilest  of  the  Parisian  rabble ;  on  the  other,  the  majority  of  the 
Ancients,  the  minority  of  the  Five  Hiuubed  and  three  menhen 
of  the  Directory,  the  latter  supported  by  their  executive  staff.'— 
Which  of  the  two  troops  will  crush  the  other  ?     Nobody  kaoirs ; 
for  most  of  them  are  ready  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other  camp 
according  as  the  chances  for  succeeding  become  more  or  ksi 
great,  and,  from  day  to  day,  any  defection  amongst  the  Fiv« 
Hundred,  amongst  the  Ancients  or  in  the  Directory,  foreseen 
or  not,  may  change  a  minority  into  a  majority.     Where  will 
the  majority  be  to-morrow  ?    From  which  side  is  the  neit 
amp  tT  itat  to  come  ?    Who  will  make  it  ?    Will  it  be  the  ultra 
Jacobins,  and,  through  another  9th  of  Thermidor,   will  they 
declare  the  mitigated  Jacobins  '^ outlaws?"     Will  it  be  the 
mitigated  Jacobins,  and,  through  another  i8th  of  Fructidor,  will 
they  put  the  ultras  under  lock  and  key  ?    If  one  or  the  other 
of  these  blows  is  struck,  will  it  succeed  ?    And  if  it  succeeds 
will  a  stable  government  be  at  last  established  ?    Si^yes  well 
knows  that  it  will  not  ;  he  is  far  seeing  in  his  acts,  although 
chimerical  in  his  theories.     In  power  himself,  titular  Director, 
counsellor  and  guardian   of  the  intelligent  republic    against 
the  stupid  republic,  he    well    knows   that    all    of    them,    so 
long    as    they    are    republicans    of    both    bands,    take    a 
road  without  an  issue.'     Barras  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
taking  time  by  the  forelock,  turns  around  and  promises  Louis 
XVIII.  his  codperation  in  restoring  the  legitimate  monarchy  ; 
in  exchange  he  receives  letters  patent  granting  him  full  par- 
don, exemption  from  all  future  prosecution  and  a  promise  of 
twelve  millions. — Sieyes,  more  sagacious,  seeks  force  where  it 
exists,   in   the  army ;  he   prepares   Joubert,  sounds    Moreau, 
thinks  of  Jourdan,  of  Bernadotte  and  of  Macdonald,  before 
surrendering  himself  to  Bonaparte;  "he  requires  a  sword." 

1  I^auzon-I/;duc,  ibiJ.s  328,  329.  CDespatchc*  of  September  iq  and  23.) — MalleuDupaiQ. 
"Men lire  Brilanni«|ue.*'  (No.  for  October  25,  1799.  Letter  from  Tarts.  September  15. 
Exposition  of  the  situation  and  tableau  of  the  parties.)  '*  I  will  add  that  the  war  waj^etl 
with  succewi  by  the  I)irector>'  against  the  Jacobins,  (for,  although  the  Directory  is  itself  a, 
Jacobin  production,  it  wants  no  more  of  its  masters),  that  this  war,  I  say,  has  rallied  people 
somewhat  to  the  government  without  having  converted  anyone  to  the  Revolution  or  really 
frightened  the  Jacobins  who  will  pay  them  back  if  they  have  time  to  do  it.'* 

9  Gobier,  "  M^moires.*'  conversation  with  Sieyes  on  his  entry  into  the  Directory.  "  Here 
we  are,**  says  Sieyes  to  him.  "  members  of  a  government  which,  as  we  cannot  conceal  from 
ourselves,  is  threatened  with  a  coming  fall.  But  when  the  ice  melts  skilful  piloU  can 
escape  in  the  breaking  up.  A  falling  government  does  not  always  imperil  those  at  Che 
head  of  it.** 
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Boulay  de  la  Meurthe,  comparing  in  a  pamphlet  the  English 
revolution  with  the  French  revolution,  announces  and  brings 
on  the  establishment  of  a  military  protectorate. — "  The  Consti- 
tution of  the  year  III.  will  not  work,"  said  Baudin,  one  of  the 
Five  Hundred,  to  Cornet,  one  of  the  Ancients,  "  only  I  do  not 
see  when  to  find  the  executive  army  The  Jacobin  republic 
still  lives,  and  its  servants,  its  doctors,  already  speak  aloud  of 
its  interment  the  same  as  strangers  and  heirs  in  the  room  of  a 
dying  man  who  has  become  unconscious,  like  Tiberius  when 
sinking  in  his  palace  at  Misene.'  —  If  the  expiring  man 
does  not  go  fast  enough  some  one  will  help  him.  The  old 
monster,  borne  down  with  crimes  and  rotten  with  vices,  rattles 
in  his  throat  on  his  purple  cushions  ;  his  eyes  are  closed,  his 
pulse  is  feeble,  and  he  gasps  for  breath.  Here  and  there,  around 
his  bed,  stand  groups  of  those  who  minister  to  his  debauches 
at  Capri  and  his  murders  at  Rome,  his  minions  and  execu- 
tioners who  publicly  take  part  in  the  new  reign  ;  the  old  one  is 
finished  ;  one  need  no  longer  be  circumspect  and  mute  before 
a  corpse.  Suddenly  the  dying  man  opens  his  eyes,  speaks  and 
asks  for  food.  The  military  tribune,  "  the  executive  arm,'* 
boldly  clears  the  apartment ;  he  throws  a  pile  of  bedclothes 
over  the  old  man's  head  and  quickens  the  last  sigh.  Such  is 
the  final  blow  ;  an  hour  later  and  breathing  stops. 

X. 

If  the  Jacobin  Republic  dies,  it  is  not  merely  on  account  of 
decrepitude,  nor  because  of  its  murders,  but,  and  above  all, 
because  it  is  not  born  viable  :  at  the  outset  it  harbored  within 
itself  a  principle  of  dissolution,  an  innate  mortal  poison,  not 
alone  for  others  but  for  itself. — That  which  maintains  a  politi- 
cal society  is  the  mutual  respect  of  its  members^  especially 
the  respect  of  the  governed  for  its  rulers  and  of  the  rulers  for 
the  governed,  and,  therefore,  habits  of  mutual  trust  and  confi- 
dence ;  on  the  part  of  the  governed,  a  well-grounded  certainty 
that  the  rulers  will  not  attack  private  rights,  and,  on  the  part 
of  the  rulers,  a  well-founded  certainty  that  the  governed  will 


X  Tacitus,  **Annales/*   book  vi.,  {  50.    *'  Macro,  intrepidus,  opprimi  senem  injectu 
mulUc  v^fis  discedique  a  limine.** 
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not  attack  public  powers ;  boih  inwudly  recognising  that  thoe 
rights,  niote  or  less  broad  or  restricted,  are  inviolable ;  Uut 
these  powers,  more  or  less  ample  or  limited,  are  legitimate ;  in 
fine,  each  being  convinced  that,  ia  case  of  conflict,  the  tiiil 
will  be  conducted  according  to  forms  which  law  or  custom  pro- 
vide ;  that  pending  the  discussion,  the  strongest  will  not  abiue 
his  strength,  and  that,  when  the  discussion  is  over,  the  succcst- 
ful  parly  will  not  wholly  sacrifice  the  loser.  Only  on  this  cod- 
dition  can  there  be  concord  between  governors  and  the 
governed,  the  concurrence  of  all  in  the  common  work,  inter- 
nal tranquillity,  and,  accordingly,  stability,  security,  well-banc 
and  force.  Without  this  deep  and  persistent  disposition  of 
minds  and  hearts,  the  bond  of  union  among  men  is  wanting 
It  constitutes  the  brightest  of  social  sentiments  ;  it  may  be  sud 
that  this  is  the  soul  of  which  the  State  is  the  body. — Now,  in 
the  Jacobin  State,  this  soul  has  perished  ;  it  has  not  died  out 
through  unforeseen  accidents,  but  through  a  forced  result  of  the 
system,  through  a  practical  effect  of  the  speculative  theory, 
which,  converting  each  man  into  an  absolute  sovereign,  sets 
every  man  warring  against  other  men,  and  which,  under  the 
pretence  of  regenerating  the  human  species,  lets  loose,  author- 
ises and  consecrates  the  worst  instincts  of  human  nature,  all 
the  lusts  of  license,  tyranny  and  domination. — In  the  name  of 
the  ideal  people  whom  it  declares  sovereign,  and  which  has  no  ■ 
existence,  the  Jacoliins  have  violently  usurped  all  public 
powers,  brutally  abolished  all  private  rights,  regarding  the 
actual  living  people  as  a  beast  of  burden,  and  yet  worse,  as  an 
automaton,  subjecting  their  human  automaton  to  the  cruellest 
restraints  in  order  to  mechanically  maintain  it  in  the  anti-nor- 
mal, rigid  posture,  which,  according  to  principles,  they  inflirt 
upon  it.  Thenceforth,  all  ties  are  sundered  between  them  and 
the  nation  ;  to  prey  upon,  bleed  and  starve  this  nation,  to 
reconquer  it  after  it  had  escaped  them,  to  repeatedly  enchain 
and  gag  it — all  this  they  could  well  do ;  but  to  reconcile  it  to 
their  government,  never ! — Between  them,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  through  another  consequence  of  the  same  theory,  and 
another  effect  of  the  same  lusts,  no  bond  between  them  would 
hold.  Each  faction  inside  of  the  party,  having  forged  its  ideal 
people  according  to  its  own  logical  process  and  necessities, 
exercised  the  orthodox  privilege  of  claiming  the  monopoly  of 
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sovereignty ;  *  to  secure  the  benefits  of  omnipotence,  it  has 
combated  its  rivals  with  falsified,  annulled  or  constrained 
elections,  with  plots  and  mendacity,  with  ambushes  and  sud- 
den assaults,  with  the  pikes  of  the  rabble  and  with  the  bay- 
onets of  soldiers  ;  it  has  then  massacred,  guillotined,  shot,  and 
transported  the  vanquished  as  tyrants,  traitors  or  rebels,  and 
the  survivors  do  not  forget  this.  They  have  learnt  what  their 
so  called  eternal  constitutions  amount  to  ;  they  know  how  to 
estimate  their  proclamations  and  oaths,  their  respect  for  law, 
their  justice,  their  humanity  ;  they  understand  them  and  know 
that  they  are  all  so  many  fraternal  Cains,'  all  more  or  less  de- 
based, dangerous,  soiled  and  depraved  by  their  work  ;  dis- 
trust with  such  men  is  irremediable.  They  can  still  turn  out 
manifests,  decrees  and  cabals,  and  get  up  revolutions,  but  they 
can  no  longer  agree  amongst  themselves  and  heartily  defer  to 
the  justified  ascendency  and  recognised  authority  of  any  one  or 
more  among  their  own  body. — After  ten  years  of  mutual 
assault  there  is  not  one  among  the  three  thousand  legislators 
who  have  sat  in  the  sovereign  assemblies  that  can  count  on  the 
deference  and  loyalty  of  a  hundred  Frenchmen.  The  social 
body  is  disintegrated  ;  amongst  the  millions  of  disconnected 
atoms  not  a  nucleus  of  spontaneous  cohesion  and  stable  coor- 
dination remains.  It  is  impossible  for  civil  France  to  recon- 
struct itself ;  as  impossible  as  it  would  be  to  build  a  Notre 
Dame  of  Paris,  or  a  St.  Peter's  of  Rome  out  of  the  slime  of  the 
streets  or  the  dust  of  the  highways. 


I  Mallet-Dupan,  *'  Mercure  Britannique."  (Nos.  for  December  25, 1798  and  December 
10,  1799.)  "  From  the  very  begizining  of  the  Revolution,  there  never  was,  in  the  uproar  of 
patriotic  protestations,  amidst  so  many  popular  effusions  of  devotion  to  the  popular  cause 
and  to  Liberty  in  the  different  parties,  but  one  fundamental  conception,  that  of  grasping 
power  after  having  instituted  it,  of  using  every  means  of  strengthening  themselves,  and  of 
excluding  the  largest  number  from  it,  in  order  to  centre  themselves  in  a  privileged  commit- 
tee. As  soon  as  they  had  hurried  through  the  articles  of  their  constitution  and  seized  the 
reins  of  government,  the  dominant  party  conjured  the  nation  to  trust  to  it,  notwithstanding 
that  the  farce  of  their  reasoning  would  not  bring  about  obedience,  .  .  .  Power  and  money 
and  money  and  power,  all  projects  for  guaranteeing  their  own  heads  and  disposing  of  those 
of  their  competitors,  end  in  that.  From  the  agitators  of  1789  to  the  tyrants  of  1798,  from 
Mirabeau  to  Barras,  each  labors  only  to  forcibly  open  the  gates  of  riches  and  authority  and 
to  close  them  behind  them.** 

3  Mallet-Dupan,  ibid.^  No.  for  April  10,  1799.  On  the  Jacobins.  **  The  sources  of 
their  enmities,  the  prime  motive  of  their  fury,  their  coup^^tat  lay  in  their  constant 
mistrust  of  each  other  ....  Systematic,  immoral  factionists,  cruel  through  necessity  and 
treacherous  through  pnideoce,  will  always  attribute  perverse  intentions*  Camot  admits 
that  there  were  not  ten  men  in  the  Convention  that  were  conscious  of  probity.** 
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With  miliury  France  it  is  otherwise.  Here,  meD  tuiTc  made 
trial  of  each  other,  and  are  devoted  to  each  other,  eubordinatei 
to  their  leaders,  and  all  to  one  great  work.  The  aentbaentt 
are  strong  and  heoltbjr  which  bind  human  wills  with  one  faacci 
of  mutual  sympathy,  trust,  esteem  and  admiration,  and  nil  thoe 
Buperabound,  while  the  free  companionship  which  still  lubsists 
between  inferior  and  superior,'  that  gay  unrestrained  familiar- 
ity so  dear  to  the  French,  draws  the  knot  still  closer.  In  this 
world  unsullied  by  political  defilements  and  ennobled  by  habits 
of  abnegation,*  there  is  all  that  constitutes  an  organised  and 
visible  society,  a  hierarchy,  not  external  and  veneered,  but 
moral  and  deep-seated,  with  uncontested  titles,  recognised 
superiorities,  an  accepted  subordination,  rights  and  duties 
stamped  on  all  consciences,  in  brief,  what  has  always  been 
wanting  in  revolutionary  institutions,  the  discipline  of  senti- 
ments and  emotions.  Give  to  these  men  a  countersign  and 
they  do  not  discuss  ;  provided  it  is  legal,  or  seems  so,  they  act 
accordingly,  not  merely  against  strangers,  but  against  French- 
men :  thus,  already  on  the  r3th  Venddmiatre  they  mowed  down 
the  Parisians,  and  on  the  the  i8th  of  Fructidor  they  purged  the 
Corps  Legislalif.  Let  a'  famous  general  appear,  and  provided 
he  respects  formalities,  they  will  follow  him  and  once  more 
repeat  the  oi>eration. — One  does  appear,  one  who  for  three  years 
has  thought  of  nothing  else,  but  who  on  this  occasion  will  repeat 
the  operation  only  for  his  own  advantage ;  he  is  the  most 
illustrious  of  all,  and  precisely  the  conductor  or  promoter  of 
the  two  previous  ones,  the  very  same  who  personally  brought 
about  the  13th  of  Vendemiaire,  and  likewise,  at  the  hands  of 
his  lieutenant,  Augereau,  the  18th  of  Fructidor — Let  him  be 
authorised  by  the  semblance  of  a  decree,  let  him  be  appointed 
major-general  of  the  armed  force  by  a  minority  of  one  of  the 
Councils,  and  the  army  will  march  behind  him. — Let  him  issue 
the  usual  proclamations,  let  him  summon  "  his  comrades  "  to 
save  the  Republic  and  clear  the  hall  of  the  Five  Hundred  ;  his 
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grenadiers  will  enter  with  fixed  bayonets  and  even  laugh  at  the 
sight  of  the  deputies,  dressed  as  for  the  opera,  scrambling  off 
precipitately  out  of  the  windows.' — Let  him  manage  the  transi- 
tions, let  him  avoid  the  ill-sounding  name  of  dictator,  let  him 
assume  a  modest  and  yet  classic  revolutionary  Roman  title,  let 
him  along  with  two  others  be  simple  consuls  ;  the  soldiers,  who 
have  neither  time  nor  leisure  to  be  publicists  and  who  are  only 
skin-deep  republicans,  will  ask  nothing  more  ;  they  regard  their 
system  as  a  very  good  one  for  the  French  people,  the  despotic 
system  without  which  there  can  be  no  army,  that  which  places 
the  absolute  command  in  the  hands  of  one  individual. — Let  him 
put  down  other  Jacobins,  let  him  revoke  their  late  decrees  on 
hostages  and  the  forced  loan,  let  him  restore  safety  and  secur- 
ity to  persons,  property  and  consciences  ;  let  him  bring  back 
order,  economy  and  efficiency  to  the  administrations  ;  let  him 
provide  for  public  services,  hospitiils,  roads  and  schools,  the 
whole  of  civil  France  will  welcome  its  liberator,  protector  and 
restorer.' — In  his  own  words,  the  system  he  brings  is  that  of 
**  the  alliance  of  Philosophy  with  the  Sword,**  philosophy  mean- 


I  '*  Les  Cahiers  du  Capitainc  Coignet,"  p.  76.  '*  And  then  we  saw  the  big  gentlemen 
getting  out  of  the  windows.  Mantles,  caps  and  feathers  lay  on  the  floor  and  the  grenadiers 
ripped  off  the  lace.*'  Ibid.^  78,  Narration  by  the  grenadier  Chome :  *'  The  pigeons  all  flew 
out  of  the  window  and  we  had  the  hall  to  ourselves." 

3  Dufort  deChevemcy,  "  Mimoircs,*'  September  i,  1800.  *'  Bonaparte,  being  fortunately 
placed  at  the  bead  of  the  government,  advanced  the  Revolution  more  than  fifty  years  ;  the 
cup  of  crigies  was  full  and  overflowing.  He  cut  ofl  the  seven  hundred  and  fifty  heads  of 
the  hydra,  concentrated  power  in  his  own  hands,  and  prevented  the  primary  assemblies 
from  sending  us  another  third  of  fresh  scoundrels  in  the  place  of  those  about  to  take  them- 
selves off.  .  .  .  Since  I  stopped  writing  things  are  so  changed  as  to  make   revolutionary 

events  appear  as  if  they  had  transpired  more  than  twenty  years  ago The  people  are  no 

longer  tormented  on  account  of  the  decade,  which  is  no  longer  observed  except  by  the 
authorities.  ..  One  can  travel  about  the  country  without  a  passport....  Subordination  is 
established  among  the  troops ;  all  the  conscripts  are  coming  back  . . .  The  government 
knows  no  party  ;  a  royalist  is  placed  along  with  a  determined  republican,  each  being,  so  to 
say,  neutralised  by  the  other.  The  First  Consul,  more  a  King  than  I>ouis  XIV.,  has 
called  the  ablest  men  to  his  councib  without  caring  what  they  were." — Anne  Plumptre, 
*'  A  Narrative  of  Three  Years'  Residence  in  France  from  1802  to  1805,"  i.,  yi(>^  329.  "The 
class  denominated  the  people  is  most  certainly,  taking  it  in  the  aggregate,  favorably  dis- 
posed to  Bonaparte.  Any  tale  of  distress  from  the  Revolution  was  among  this  class  always 
ended  with  this,  '  bat  now,  we  are  quiet,  thanks  to  God  and  to  Bonaparte.*  '* — Mallet- 
Dupan,with  his  accustomed  perspicacity,  ("  Mercure  Bntainnique,*'  Nos.  for  November  25 
and  December  to,  1799),  ^^  once  comprehended  the  character  and  harmony  of  this  last  rev- 
olution. **  I'he  possible  domination  of  the  Jacobins  chilled  all  ages  and  most  conditions. 
....  Is  that  nothing,  to  be  preserved,  even  for  one  year,  against  the  ravages  of  a  faction, 
under  whose  empire  nobody  can  sleep  tranquilly,  and  find  that  faction  driven  from  all 
places  of  authority  just  at  a  time  when  everybody  feared  its  second  outburst,  with  its 
torches,  its  assassins,  its  taxers,  and  its  agrarian  laws,  over  the  whole  French  territory  ? . . . . 
That  Revolution,  of  an  entirely  new  species,  appeared  to  us  as  fundamental  as  that  of 

1789.' 
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ing,  u  it  was  then  undentood,  the  ap[dicmtion  of  abstnu;t 
principlei  to  politics,  the  logical  construction  of  a  State  accord- 
ing to  general  and  simple  notices  with  a  social  plan,  uniform 
and  rectilinear.  Now  as  we  have  seen,'  two  of  these  plans 
square  with  this  theory,  one  anarchical  and  the  other  despotic  ; 
naturally,  the  master  adopts  the  latter,  and,  like  a  practical 
man,  he  builds  according  to  that  theot7  a  substantia]  edifice, 
with  sand  and  lime,  habitable  and  well  tnited  to  its  purposes. 
All  the  masses  of  the  great  work — civil  code,  university.  Con- 
cordat, prefectoral  and  centralised  administration — all  the 
details  of  its  arrangement  and  distribution  of  places,  tend  to 
one  general  effect,  which  is  the  omnipotence  of  the  State,  the 
omnipresence  of  the  government,  the  abolition  of  local  and 
private  initiative,  the  suppression  of  voluntary  fr^  association, 
the  gradual  dispersion  of  small  spontaneous  groupings,  the  pre- 
ventive interdiction  of  prolonged  hereditary  works,  the  extinc- 
tion of  sentiments  by  which  the  individual  lives  beyond 
himself  in  the  past  or  in  the  future.  Never  were  finer  barracks 
constructed,  more  symmetrical  and  more  decorative  in  aspect, 
more  satisfactory  to  superficial  views,  more  acceptable  to 
vulgar  good  sense,  more  suited  to  narrow  egoism,  better  kept 
and  cleaner,  better  adapted  to  the  discipline  of  the  average  and 
low  elements  of  human  nature,  and  better  adapted  to  etiolating 
or  perverting  the  superior  elements  of  human  nature.  In  this 
philosophical  barracks  we  have  lived  for  eighty  years. 

■  Tbc  Ancient  R^bw.  p.  144. 
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LaKcrti,  UI,  316. 

La  Fl^che,  I,  73. 

La  Force,  I,  40 ;  n,  146.  3x9, 

aao.  aa6,  aao.  333  ;  ID.  396. 
La   Mark   regiment,    n,  xay. 

See  Guards. 
La  Muette,  UI.  298. 
La  Piti^.  U,  300. 
La  Riviere,  I.  393. 
La  Roche-en- Bres*;y,  n,  a6a. 
La  Rochelle.  I,  343.     See  Ro- 

chelle. 
La  Rochette.  I,  340. 
l,a  Souterraiiic.  i,  ^94. 
La  Toumellc,  ni.  333. 
La  Valctte,  u,  26Q. 
La  Vend^,  I,  i6x,    183 

!«».  3<«»  320,  338,  341 


See 


135. 
35»: 


n,  4S,  55.  282,  3*38,  339,  355  I 

00.  33a, 

endean 


in,  a6,  30,  56,  aoa,  qjoo.  33a, 

Venc 


i 


368,    47a.       See 
Army.    Vendees, 

l^bamere,  U,  347. 

I.abergerie,  M.,  I,  X'm. 

l.ul>uureurs,  L,  6. 

Labruc,  Jacques,  I,  348. 
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Lacaille.  n.  190 :  m,  a86. 

LAC^pede,  D,  90. 

Lachenard,  D.  310. 

Lachesnaye,  De,  II,  153,  154. 

Ladoft,  I,  08  ;  U,  45,  46. 

Lacombe,  M.,  in,  36,  267. 

Lacombe,  Rose,  II,  98,  301, 
306. 

Lacoste,  II,  194  ;  ni,  206. 

Lacretelle,  I,  127  ;  II,  89,  83, 
91,  X09,  193,  255;  UI,  202, 
306.  442,  451,  452.  457. 

Lacroix,  II,  142, 214,  aSo,  339  : 
in,  12,  18,  170,  185. 

Lacuee,  in,  362,  363. 

Ladies  of  the  Fraternity,  D, 
316. 

Ladmiral,  HI,  176. 

Ladonay,  m,  334. 

Lafayette,  M.  de,  I,  46-48, 
87,  88,  xo3-to4.  X18,  134, 
X55.  35a :  n,  5,  43.  5X,  57, 
84,  86,  98,  99,  109,  149,  156- 
159,  i6x,  162,  170-174.  180, 
190,  192,  199,  907,  236,  990, 

318 :  in,  198,  129,  X39. 177, 

ao2,  M2,  474. 
Lalerte,  m,  401. 
Lafitau,  M.,  I,  939. 
Lafiteau,  M.,n,  135. 
Lafitte,  n,  113. 
Lafitte-Clave,  m,  311. 
Lafon,  Mary,  I,  950. 
Lafond-Lad^bat,  n,  86,  978 ; 

m,  453,  454. 
Laforet,  n,  220,  297,  338. 
Lagnon,  I,  1x4. 
Lagny,  m,  401. 
LagranKCt  ni,  X41. 
Laffros,  in,  946. 
Lanarpe.  11,  41. 
Laignelot,  lU,  154,  2x8,  919, 

Laisnier,  in,  412. 

LaiUet,  m,  286. 

Laimant,  m,  423. 

Lajuinais,  I,  148,  190 ;  n,  284, 

a9^  3«5.  316,  334.  336,  34at 

^3.  347-349  ;  "".  4»i  437* 
lanal,  II,  27. 

Laleu,  n,  996. 

Lallie,  II,  979. 

Lallier,  I,   183,  184,  340 ;  lU, 

952,  986-288,  294,  996,  997, 

Lally,  M.,  I,  94,  1x4. 
Lally-Tollendal,  M.  de.  I,  79, 

93,  105,  X06 ;  in,  992,  460. 
Lsunaric,  m,  209,  2x1. 
Lamarque,  n,  94, 95,  xo6  ;  m, 

73- 
Lamballe,  I,  286. 
Lamballe,  Princes»e    de,    n, 

907,  9x6,  226,  302. 
Lambert,  M.,  1,  275. 
Lamberty,  m,  287. 
Lambesc,  Prince  de,  I,  39, 45, 

49- 
Lainbrechts,  m,  457. 
Lambiy,  n,  212. 
Lametn,    Count  T.  de,  m, 

«35- 
Laineth,  M.  de,  I,  148,  988, 

333- 


liS; 


Laineth,  M.  Al.  de,  I,  i7i. 
Lameth,   M.   Charles   ae,  I, 

Lameths,   I,   132  ;  n,   43,  57, 

236. 
Lameyrie,  F..  II,  51. 
Lamoignon,  M.  De.,  1, 25  ;  in, 

349- 
Lamotte,    Q.    de,    225,    230^ 

232,  235. 
Lamourette,  II,  160. 
Landau,  I,  74  ;  n,  135. 
Landesj  I,  346 ;  UI,  56. 
Landivisiau,  I,  228 
Iwindreville,  in,  248. 
Langeais,  I,  242. 
Langeron,  Count  de,  I,  11. 
Langeron,  M.  de,  I.  54,  O4, 

80,  159. 
Langlois,  B.,  n,   214  ;  III,  87. 
Langogne,  II.  31. 
Langoirac.    M.    de,    II,   251, 

259. 
Langres,  I,  78. 
Langres,  Bishop  of,  I,  94,  loi, 

X06. 
Languedoc,  I,  2,  9-11,  56,  79, 

218,  249,  254,  255,  287,  288, 

294,  302,  309 :  ni,  308,  309, 

325* 
Languedoc,  M.,  n,  37. 
Lannion,  I,  114,  255. 
Lanterbourg,  11,  135. 
Lantern,  i,  9X  ;  II,  4. 
Laon,  I,  259,  260,   263,   267  ; 

n,  X33 ;  ni,  799. 

Laperouse,  I,  67. 
Lapeyre,  n,  242. 
Laplace,  UI,  128. 
Laplaigne,  U.  352. 
Laplanche.  Ill,  87,  193,   i(>S, 

199.  a<H.  ai3i  234.  423. 
Laporte,    IH,    37,   144,    219, 

256,  271,  272,  283. 
Laqueue,  I,  268. 
Lar^velliire-Lepaux,  n,    52 ; 

m,  I,  37,  X49,  152,  418,  419, 

437.  43«»  443.  448,  452.  456, 

464,  465.  476. 
Lareynie,  n,  146,  150-152. 
Larivi^re,  n,  75,  84",  140,  277  ; 

m,  4x,  437. 
Larochefoucauld  -  Liancourt, 

M.  de,  I,  172.  ^ 
Larochejacquelein,  Mme.  de, 

,  I.  97.  32$-       . 
Laroque-Dourdan,  U,  116. 
Larramet,  I,  28?. 
Lartieue-Langa,  M.,  n,  251. 
Lasafle,  UI,  203. 
Lasource,  II,  75,  141,  160,  169, 

341 ;  ni.  40. 
Lasse,  n,  303. 
Lasserre,  I,  34S. 
Latierce,  I,  290. 
Latour  du-Pin,  M.  de,  I,  54, 

230. 
Latour-Lamontagne,  UI,  225, 

331,  387. 
Latour-Vidan,  Mme.,in,  297. 
Laubardemont,  U,   140;   m, 

x88. 
Lauchon,  n,  299,  300, 
Lauderdale,  Lord,  n,  908. 


Laumont,  m,  362. 

Launay,     M.   de,  I,  44,   53, 

328  ;  II  221. 
Laureau,  M.,  I,  344. 
Lauride,  M.  de,  II,  66,  67. 
Laurent-Lautard,  U,  165. 
Laurette,  U,  43. 
Laussel,  I,  270 ;  II,  210,  234, 

246. 
Lauthenas,  n.  348. 
Lauvergne,  U,  65,   245,  268, 

,  3C4.  337.  354  ;  UI,  38. 
Lauzerte,  I,  349. 
Laval,  I,  165  ;  UI,  300. 
I^valeisse,  UI,  343. 
Lavalette,  M.  de,  I,  88  ;  U, 

107,  183,  190,  2x8,  219,  262  ; 

UI,  88,  431. 
Lavalette,  Mme.,  n,  265  ;  UI, 

88. 
Lavergne,  De,  I,  6,  55,  125  ; 

UI,  471.  , 
Laveme,  M.,  H,  129,  131. 
Lavesseur,  III,  i8a. 
Lavicomtcrie,  n,  232  ;  m,  48. 
Lavie,  I,  x  v>. 
Lavigne,  J.,  UI,  2x1. 
Lavirotte,  I,  184. 
Lavoisier,   U,   x68,  207 ;    UI, 

128,  350. 
Law,  I,  210.  See  Government. 
Lazariftts,  I,  40. 
Lazowski,   II,   X45,    X48,  171, 

x8o,  194,  197,  229,  230,  311, 

323- 

I^  Mans,  ni,  299. 

Lebas,  u,  313  ;  m,  48,  198, 
206,  217,  336,  342,  374. 

Lebon,  II,  27,  24^,  313,  331  ; 
m,  48,  56,  X76,  19X,  198, 
200,  206-209,  2x8-220,  250, 
294,  297,  422,  434,  443,  464. 

Lebreton,  Corporal,  II,  90. 

Lebrun,  U,  214,  328,  345,  350  ; 

m,  43,  X56. 

Lecarher,  lU.  220. 

Lecarpentier,  III,  19S,  ai3, 
271,  999.  423. 

I^eccsne,  II,  130. 

Leclerc,  U,  51,  149,  339,  354  ; 
in,  XI 7. 

Lccointc-Puyravaux,  U.  71, 
83  J  ni,  366. 

Lccointre,  U,  81,  303  ;  UI,  x66, 
X73,  186,  236,  285. 

Lccomte,  M.,n,  209. 

Lecoulteux,  M„  I,  2cx>. 

Lecrosnier,  U,  X53. 

Lccuyer,  n,  126,  129. 

Ledoux,  n,  227. 

Lefert,  III.  338. 

Lcfcvre,  III.  198,  300. 

Lcfiot,  UI,  423. 

Left,  n,  79,  81,  84,  85,  106, 
15".  174.258,  28v.  312,  344  ; 
ni,  172,  176.  S<e  Assem- 
blies. 

Legations,  m,  470.  See  Gov- 
ernment. 

Legendre,  1,  27,  92,  145,  152- 
X54,  102  :  n,  232,  3x3,  3x4. 
337.  339.  340, 348 ;  in,  4,  40, 
56,  172,  173,  256,  258,   368, 

424.  425- 
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Leghorn,  m,  371. 
LmlaUve  AsMmblset,  I,  I7X« 

«4«  J«?.  336.  340.  344 ;  n. 
14.  70,  88, 110,  lai,  ijt,  190, 
tji,  »36,  »j8,  •77»  «83,  a86, 
aB8,  905,  909,  310,  315.  337* 
346 ;  ni,  3*  73.  «45. 3»«  3*«» 

Legmid,  M.,  I,  41. 
Leans,  n,  189 ;  m,  5^  •X4* 
LeEardy,  n.  317. 
Leharivcl,  m,  386. 
Lejeuoe,  HI,  Ma 
LeouUle,  n,  169;  m,  34- 
Lemaiie,  m,  3(». 
Lemarche,  in,  %y$. 
LemierTe,  m,  tno. 
LemoBl.  m,  a66,  S67. 
Lemoine,  m,  978. 
Ltmonaicr,  m,  199. 
Lentilhac,  M.  de,  I,  996. 
Ledben.  m,  464. 
Leopold,  Emperor,  n,  96-98, 

zoi. 
Lfouion-Le-Ouc,  M.,  B,  45, 

m,  477«  478. 
LepeiKtier,  n,  ^9  ;  m,  343. 
Lepelletier  Section,  m,  435. 
Lepetat,  m,  435. 
Leplay,  F.,  in,  394-3^ 
Leprieur,  n,  199. 
Lequinto,    II,   138,   982 ;    III, 

64,  87.  219,  365,  367,  493. 
Lerar,  M.,  I,  27. 
Leroi,  M.,  I,  97. 
Lerouge,  UI,  249. 
Leroux,  n,  166,  179,  181. 
Leroy-Dix-Aout,  m,  49. 
Lerrj',  HI.  ^9, 
Les  Marches,  U,  -^49. 
Lesage,  in,  41. 
Lise-Majesty.  in,  51. 
Lespin,  M.,  I,  254. 
Lessart,  M.  de,  n,  229. 
Letourneur,  ni,  437-457« 
Levaillant,  M.,  I,  J19. 
Leva&seur,  n,   a6,   313.    344; 

ni,  41,  186,  423. 
Lhuilher,  n,  46, 215, 297,  331, 

Lnullier,  in,  14,  298. 

Liancourt,  Due  de,  I,  115. 

Liancourt,  M.  de,  II,  255. 

Liberals,  in,  444.  Ser  Gov- 
ernment. 

Liberty,  I,  304;  U,  6;  in, 
106, 175.     See  Government. 

Lidon,  Ul,  41,  43. 

Li6ge,  K,  353  ;  in,  470. 

l.ieu-Crousant,  I.  75. 

Lieutaud,  M.,  n,  113-116. 

I.izne,  Prince  de.  III,  31:^. 

Lifle,  I,  231,  263,  27? ;  II,  89  ; 
III,  254,  280,  402,  404,  450, 

,  .465. 

Limoges,  I,  11,  165,  23^;  II, 
31,944,  259,  4x6;  in,  8,  10, 

,  .21.  323. 

Lunoiirs,  I,  264-966. 
Limousin,  I,  160,  287,  988. 
Limoux,  I,  t6. 
Linard,  Joseph,  I,  993. 
Landet,  R.,  m,  96, 39, 47, 179- 


»«;.  t45t  37^  99i«  40Si  4^» 
47^ 
Luyuet,  M.,  I,  33. 

Liueux,  n,  936. 
Liny,  m,  3(56. 
Lutenay,  Mme.  de,  I,  79. 
Litta,  liarquu,  m,  470. 
Lhraroc.  1, 93Z. 
Liviy,  If.  d«,  n,  969. 
LofEocnphe,  B,  174. 
Loire,  L  956 ;  n,,  55 :  IB«  379> 

5«r  Haute-Loire. 
Loire-ct-Cher,  1, 968. 
Loire-Infiriciire,  n,  989 ;  m, 

97, 
pwet,!,  933  ;  II,9p  ;  Bl,  366. 

J-o«^«».^nL  343. 347.  34«»  3SO. 
Lombard,  M.,  n,  199. 

Lombards,  O,  176,  184,  193, 

,  **•  33a.  344.   _ 
Lombaray,  ID,  468-4701. 
Lomlmso,  Dr.,  n,  351. 
Lomtoie,  M.  de,  n,  tze  ;  n, 

399, 410. 
Lompr6,  M.,  t,  199. 
London,  m,  30.  Mr  England. 
Long,  A.,  in,  990. 
Lonjumeau,  1, 965. 
Lon>4e»Saulnier,  n,  96e :  m, 

91. 

Loi^,  Gen.,  m,  469. 
Lonent,  I,  940 ;  m,  9x. 
Lorraine,  1,  3,  24,  69. 
Lonis,  M.,  I,  346. 
Lory,  M.  de,  n,  953. 
Lostanges,  Mme.  de,  I,  350. 
Lot,  I,  184, 299,  391.  342,  346, 
,  349 :  ni,  377. 
Lot-et-Garonne,  n,  251  ;  m, 

81,  379,  4x7. 
Louchet,  m.  56,  256,  257. 
Louchet,  Prof.,  n,  26. 
Loudens,  m,  416. 
Louis  XIIL,  I,  175. 
Louis  XIV.,  I,  5,  161  ;  n,  19, 

T  '^^  \^*  V^'  "•'• 
Louts  XV.,  I,  5. 

Louis  XVL,  I,  1, 7,  38, 46,  49, 

50i53«72»  74. 7*.  83, 87, 88,92- 

95i  96.  97.  ««>»  102-104,  106, 

117,  118,  134,  137.  138,  157, 

«6x,  163,  X79,  188,  190,  X92, 

194,  2x5,  219,  221,  234,  236, 

257,  267,  287-989,  301,  303, 

311,  329,  331,  333.  340:  n, 

19.  38,  56,  63,  72, 90, 98, 100, 
102,  105,  106,  log,  1x8,  X37- 
14X.  147,  150,  X52-156,  X59- 
x6x,  163,  169-X7X,  179,  x8i, 
X82,  184-186,  193,  282,  283, 
988,  292,  305,  3x3 ;  m,  2,  3, 
xo,  62,   X29,   X35,  307.  30Q, 

,  ^^^'  137;  .1^5.  446- 

I^uis  XylL,  m,  461.      See 

Dauphin. 
Louis  XVIIl.,  m,  425,  442, 

478. 
Louis  Philippe,  n,  212,  213. 
LouUon,  >iadeleine,  I,  98. 
Loustalot,    M.,    I,     81,     89, 

90,  92.  95-97  ;  n,  3,   4,  X4, 

21. 

Louvain,  n,  3x8. 
Louvel,  n,  X70,  3x7. 


LouTct,  n,  aa,  atf.  8b^  It, 

•*2»  •3"'  ••4.  •Is.  307.  3>S. 
3x8,  3SI  ;  m,  n.  94,  96b  il. 

4«,  44.  «38,  r6,  999,  496, 
-  436. 
LoDTien,  1,  9. 57, 8s :  ■,  »l. 


Louvot.  a,  97t. 
Lourre,  n,  176,  aiy. 
Loyac^.  de,  I,  agfi. 

Loyjeaa.  m.  yn. 
i-o»4rc,  l«^i8a,  338;  n,  31. 5^ 
>8a,  338 :    m,  30,  §3,  36^ 

,  379. 

Lwtirc,  M.  de,  n,  31. 

Los^ra,  M.  P.  de  bi,  0, 196 ; 

Lubin,  Jr.,  m,  94%. 
Lw,  I,  17. 
Lucan,  1,90. 
Lucca,  m,  46^ 
Lncenajr,  I,  913. 

Lackner,  Geracral,  1,  aao,  93s, 

Luckier,    Manhal,   n,  a4>. 

956. 
Lumxnais,  m,  333. 
Lunel,  I,  347.  *" 
Lure,  I,  74,  77. 
LusLgny,  m,  959. 
Lutherans,  l,  180.     See  Reli- 

gion. 
Luxembourg,  n.  2x7  ;  in.446, 
,  447- 

Luxcuil,  I,  75,  77. 
Lydda.  11,  24. 
Lydon   u,  340. 
Lyon,  B.  de,  m,  439. 
Lyonnais,     i,    ax 8,    sz^-,    n, 

l-yons,  1,  xj,  75^  78^  ,g^  2,s 
221,  243,  844,  ayo^  ,7,^  210. 
3".  3>5  343  :  U,  33,  30.  40. 
50,  136,  ao6,  246,  260.  =01. 
263,  281,  2q8,  304.  320,  3^, 
337.  3JO,  354t  355  ;  m,  9,  21 
^3.  34,  26.  27,  30-35,  37,  30, 
40.  «97.  aox,  209,  21a,  9x3. 
2»7.  =5«.  254,  271,  272,  2S0, 
a85,  295.  297,  299,  30X,  332, 
337.  343.  344.  363.  i7^>  yri^ 

i^'^?J-«'^«  4*7.433,  455. 
,  459.460. 

Lys,  ni,  459. 

Macaulay.   n,    320;  m,    »X4, 

xx8,  190. 
Macdonold,  m,  478. 
Machault,  I,  117  ;  ni,  308. 
Machecoul,  ni,  22. 
Macon,  I,  x x,  78,  233, 307,  310; 

m,  10,  XX,  21,  253.  44,. 
Maconnais.  l,  74,  78.  79,  306. 
Madame  Bovarj*,  n,  8. 
Madeleine,  l,  X78. 
Madre,  m,  49. 
Magere,  U,  278. 
Mageure,  ni,  948. 
Magincourt,  m,  395. 
Mahomet,  ni,   x  14,  1x6. 
Mahomet  IL,  I,  xaa. 
Maignet,  ni,   194,    197^    ,^a^ 

250,  983, 294,  333,  380,  433, 


M»l.  n. «..  331. 

Uaillui.  n..  U.  9S7.  iSS. 
MulLme,  n  167. 
Maillardt  M,»  1, 4, 09, 104 ; 

M^.  Db,  m,  198. 

Mini«.  Ume,  it,  m,  aiiS. 


MoTtcygnc,  in»  117. 
Mulunjes^  in,  iBt. 
Muimy,  Mnu.  &,  D 


I.  "M.  =7!.  '»',  •»*.  »W. 
F,  19S,  3O4-30«.  Jia-lUi    1 
i,3.8.33".)3i.335.J3B- 


Uuion-Roun,  P.  de  U, 
Hnistueiii.  !.},>. 
Uaioo,  m.  >». 
Uajoricy,  The.  I.  aoB. 
Muanoi,  m,  96^ 


UiUann^,  lU,  iSi,  3 
Halln-Dupu,  M.,  1 


Maral  Company,  m,  387 
Mani-Vilettc,  m.  m. 
Muaiisu,  m.  31,  jS,  371, 
Mucdin,  m,  413. 
Uuchaii  M.,l, — 
MMChaod.  n,  34^ 


'El.*, 


Mait^'.'l 


1S9,  i8>,  iSs,  191.  JJ4,  aSj, 
3'4.3'i.33S,  336:  a.g.io. 

IS.  is,  isTj*.  39. 49.  J*, 

79.  »I,  87.  91.  94.  07.  101. 
106.  108.  iti,  I}},  141.  14$, 
IJO,  IBS.  « J.  JJ4,  jsj.  33S. 
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